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CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Of his romantic excursion into Spain for the Infanta, many 
eurious particulars are scattered amongst foreign writers, 
wliich display the superstitious prejudices which prevailed on 
tills occasion, and, perhaps, develope tlie mysterious polities of 
the courts of Spain and Homo. 

Cardinal Gaetano, who had long been nuncio ia Spain, ob- 
serves, that the people, accustomed to revere the Inquisition 
as the oracle of divinity, abhorred the proposal of tlie mar- 
riage of the Infanta with an heretical prince ; but that tlie 
king’s council, and all wise politicians, were desirous of its 
accomplishment. Gregory XV. lield a consultation of car- 
dinals, where it was^igreed tliat the just apprehension whieli 
the English catholics entertained of being more cruelly per- 
secuted, if this niari’iagc failed, was a sidlicient reason to 
justify the pope. The dispensation was tlierefore imme- 
diately granted, and sent to the nuncio of Spain, with orders 
to inform the Prince of Wales, in case of rupture, tliat no 
impediment of the marriage proceeded from tlie court of 
liome, wlio, on the contrary, liad expedited the dispensation. 

The prince’s excursion to Madrid was, however, universally 
blamed, as being inimical to state interests. Nani, autjior of 
a history of Venice, which, according to his digressive 
manner, is the universal history of his times, has noticed this 
aflalr. The people talked, and the English murmured more 
than any other nation, to see the only son of the king and 
heir of his realms venture on so long a voyage, and present 
himself rather as a hostage, than a husband to T^eign 
court, wliich so widely difibred in government and to 

obtain by force of prayer and supplications womtfti ^vhom 
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Philip and his ministers made a point of honour and eon* 
science to refuse.”* 

Houssaie ol)serves, ‘‘The English council were against it, 
hut king Janies obstinately resolved on it; being over-per- 
suaded by Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, whose facetious 
humour and lively repartees ‘ greatly delighted liim, Gon- 
domar persuaded him that the presence of the jirinco would 
not fail of aceomplishing this union, and also the restitution 
of the eloetorati? to his son-in-law the palatine. Add to this, 
the Earl of Bristol, the English ambassador-extraordinary at 
the court of Madrid, finding it his interest, wrote repeatedly 
to his majesty" that the success was certain if the jiriiice came 
tliere, for tliat the Infanta would be eharmed with his per- 
sonal appearance and polished inannci’s. It was thus that 
James, seduced by these two ambassadors, and by his pa- 
rental afhaition Ibr both his children, permitted the Prince of 
Wales to travel into Spain.” This account dilfcrs from Cla- 
rendon. 

Wiequefort says, “ that James in all tliii^ was the dupe of 
Gondomar, wlio well knew the iinpos.sil>ility of this mar- 
riage, which was alike, inimical to the interests of polities 
and the inquisition. For a long time he amused liis majesty 
with hopes, and even got money for the house] lold expenses 
of the future queen, lie acted his part so well, that the 
King of Spain recompensed the knave, on his return, with a 
seat in tlie eouneil of state.” There is^ pi'eserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum a eonsideraldo series of letters which passed 
between James 1. and the Duke of Buckinghaiii and Cliarles, 
during their residence in Spain. 

* The i^riiice and duke travelled under the a.ssumed names of John and 
ThomaH Smith, King James wrote a poem on this expedition, of which 
the first and last verses are as follow. A copy is preserved among the 
Tawlinson M8S,, Bodleian Library ; — 

‘‘ What sudden change hath darked of late 
The glory of the AroaVlian state ? 

The ileecy flockn refuse to feed, 

The lambs to play, the ewes to breed ; 

Yhe altars smoke, the otferings burn, 

Till Jack and Tom do safe ret uni. 

“ Kind shei^herds that have lovetl them long, 

Be not too rash in cen.suring wrong ; 

Co.n'e(!l your fe.ars, leave off to mourn, 

The hcaven.s shall hivour their return ! 

Commit the care to Koyal Pan, 

, Of Jack his son, and Tom his man.’* 
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I shall glean some farther particulars concerning this mys- 
terious affair from two English contem}>ovaries, llovvel and 
Wilson, who wrote from their own observations* Howel 
liad been employed in this projected match, and resided 
during its negotiation at Madrid. 

Howel describes the first interview of Prince Charles and 
the Infanta, The Infanta wore a blue riband about her 
arm, tliat the prince might distinguisli lier, and as soon as she 
saw tlie prince lier colour rose very higli.” — Wilson informs 
us that two days alter this interview the prince was in- 
vited to run at the ring, where his fair mistress was a spec- 
tator, and to tlie glory of hi?#fbrtune, and the great content- 
ment both of liimself and tlie iooki^rs-on, he took the ring 
the very first course.” Howel, writing from . Madrid, says, 

The people here do miglitily magnify the gallantry of tlie 
journey, and cry out that h(i deserved to liave the Infanta 
thrown into his arms tht‘ lirst niglit he eamc.^’ The people 
apjiear, lioivever, some time after, to doubt if tlie Engiisli had 
any religion at all. Again, ^‘I have seen the prince Have his 
(3yes immovably fixed upon tlie Infanta half an hour together 
in a tlioughtiul speculative posture.” Olivares, wlio was no 
friend to this match, coarseH observed that tlio prince 
watclied her as a cat does a mouse. Charles indeed acted 
everything tliat a lover in one of the old romances could liave 
done.^ He once leapt over the walls of her garden, and only 
retired by the entreaties of’ the old marquis who then 
guarded Inn-, and who, falling on his knees, solemnly protested 
that if the prince spoke to her his liead would answer for it. 
He watched hours in tlie street to miict with her ; and Wil 
son says lie gave such liberal presents to the court, as well as 
Buckingham to the Spanish beauties, that the Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex eomplaiiied repeatedly of their wasteful pro- 
digality, f 

* 

* lu MS. Ilarl., 6087, is preserved Buckin.u^liam’s letter to Jaaies I., 
describing tlie first interview. Speaking of the prince, he says, “Baby 
Charles is himself so touelied at the heart, that he confesses all he ever 
yet saw is notliing to Iier, and swears, that if he want her, there shall be 
blow.s,'” . 

t Though Buckingham and Charles were of jewels for presents, 

the king was eiiually profuse in sending until he! had exliauwted his store. 
Considerably more than 150,000^. worth were consigned to Spain. In a 
letter from Newmarket, March 17, 162-5, preseiwed in HarleianiMS. 6987, 
he enumerates a large <iuanlity to- J>e presented to the Infanta; and he is 
equally careful that Prince Charles should be well supplied ; “As for thee, 
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Let us now obseiVe by what mode this match was con- 
sented to by tlie courts of Spain and Home. Wilson informs 
us that Charles agreed “That any one should freely propose 
to the arguments in favour of the catholic religion, 

withoitfc giving any impediment ; but that he would never, 
directlyor indirectly, permit any one to speak to the Infanta 
against the same.” They probably had tampered witli 
Charles concerning his religion. A letter of Gregory XV. to 
him is preserved in Wilson’s life, but its authenticity has been 
doubted. Olivares said to Buckingham, “ You gave me some 
assurance and hope of the prince’s turning catholic I The 
duke roundly answered that •It was hdse. The Spanish 
minister, confounded at the bluntness of our Knglish duke, 
broke from him in a violent rage, and lamented that state 
matters wovdd not suffer him to do himself justice. This 
insult was never foi'given ; and some time afterwards he at- 
tempted to revenge hiriiself on Buckingham, by endeavouring 
to persuade James that he was at the head of a conspiracy 
against him. 

We luisten to conclude these anecdotes, not to bo found in 
the pages of flume and Smollett. — Wilson says that both 
kingdoms I'ejoiced : — “ Preparations were made in England to 
entertain the Infanta ; a new church was built at St. 
James’s, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Sj^anisli ambassador, for the public exercise of her religion : 
her porti’ait was multiplied in every corner of the town ; 
such as hoped to flourish under her eye suddenly began to be 
powerful. In Spain (as Wilson quaintly expresses liimself) 
the substance was as much courted as the sliatlow here. 
Indeed the Infanta, Ifowel tells us, was applying hard to the 
English language, and was already called the Princess of 
England. I’o conclude, — Charles eomphiined of the repeated 
delays; and he and the Spanish court parted with a thousand 
civilities. The Infanta howevei: observed, that had the 
Prince loved her, he would not have quitted her.” 

How shall we dispel those clouds of mystery with which 
polities have covered this strange transaction ? It appears 
that James bad in view the restoration of the palatinate to 

my sweet gossip, I send thee a fair table diamond for wearing in thy hat.” 
The king ingeniously prompts them to present the Infanta with a small 
looking-glass to hang at lier girdle, and to assure her that “ by art magic, 
wlieiiKoevei* she shall be pleased to look in it, she shall sec the fairest lady 
tliat either her brother's or your father’s dominions can ailbrd.” 
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liis daughter, whom he could not effectually assist ; that the 
court of Horne had speculations of the most dangerous ten- 
dency to the protestant religion ; that the marriage was 
broken off by tliat personal hatred which existed between 
Olivares and lluckingham ; and that, if there was any sin- 
cerity existing between the parties concerned, it rested with- 
the Prince and the Infanta, who were both youthful and ro- 
mantic, and were but two beautiful ivory balls in the hands 
of great players. 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Toe Duke of Buekinghain, in his hold and familiar manner, 
appears to have been e(]ually a favourite witli James I. and 
Charles I, He behaveci with singular indiscretion both at 
the courts of France and Sj>ain. 

Various anecdotes might be collected from the memoir 
writers of those countries, to convince us that our court was 
alwa^^ljdittle respected by its ill elioiee of tliis ambassador. 
Ilis character is hit oil' by one master-stroke ij*om tlie pencil 
of Hume: “ He had^” says this penetrating obsej'ver oC men, 
‘‘English familiarity and French levity;” so that he was in 
full possession of two of the most offensive qualities an am- 
bassador can possess. * n 

Sir Henry Wotton lias written an interesting life of our 
duke. At school his character fully discovered itself, even at 
that early ])eriod of life. He would not a])ply to any serious 
studies, but excelled iu those lighter qualifications adapted to 
jdease in the world. He was a graceful horseman, musician, 
and dancer. . Ills mother withdrew him from school at the 
early age of thirteen, and he soon became a domestic fa- 
vourite. Her fondness permitted him to indulge in every 
caprice, and to cultivate those agreeable talents which were 
natural to him. His person was beautiful, and his manners 
insinuating. In a word, he was adapted to become a 
courtier. The fortunate opportunity soon presented itsell'; for 
James saw him, and invited him to court, and showered on him, 
with a prodigal hand, the cornucopia of royal patronage. 

Houssaie, in his political memoirs, has detailed an anecdote 
of this duke, only known to the English reader in the 
general observation of tiie historian. VVhen he was sent to 
France, to conduct the Princess Henrietta to the arms of 
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Charles I., he had the irisolehce to converse with the Queen 
of France, not as an ambassador, but as a lover ! The Mar- 
. ehioness of Senecy, her lady of honour, enraged at seeing this 
conversation continue, seated herself in the ann-chair of the 
Quee^i, who that day was confined to her bed; she did this 
to hinder the insolent duke from approaching the Queen, 
and probably taking other liberties. As slie observed that he 
still persisted in the lover, ‘'Sir,” she said, in a severe tone of 
voice, “ you must learn to be silent ; it is not thus we ad- 
dress the Queen of France.” 

Tliis audacity of the duke is further confirmed by Nani, in 
his sixth book of the Itistory of Venice ; an historian who is 
not apt to take tilings lightly. For when Buckingham was 
desirous ol‘ once more being ambassador at that cmirt, in 
1620, it wa.s signified by the French ambassador, that for 
r(‘asons ivell loi^wn to his ])crson would not be agree- 

able to his most Christian majesty. In a romantic threat, 
the duke exclaimed, he would go and see the fjueen in spite 
of the French court ; and to this petty aflair is to be ascribed 
tlio war between the two nations ! 

.The Marshal cle Bassompiere, in the journal of his embassy, 
affords anotlier instance of bis ‘‘Englisli iainiliarity.” lie 
says, ‘‘ The King of England gave rno a long audience, and a 
very dis])^itatious one. He put himself in a passion, while I, 
Miithoiit losing my respect, expressed, myself freely. The Duke 
of Buckingliam, when ho observed tlie king and myself very 
warm, leapt suddenl y betwixt his majesty and me, exelaimirig, 
' I am come to set all to rights betwixt you, which 1 think is 
high time.’ ” 

Cardinal llieheliou hated Buckingham as sincerely as did 
the Spaniard Olivares. , This enmity was apparently owing 
to the cardinal writing to the duko without leaving any space 
open after the of Monsieur; the duke, to sliow liis 

equality, returned his answer in the same papei*-‘sparing ” 
manner. Biehelieu was jealous of Buckingham, whose favour 
with the Queen of France was known. 

This ridicufous eircumstanee between Bichelieu and Buck- 
ingham reminds me of a similar one, which happened to two 
Spanish Lords ; — One signed at the end of his letter iel Mar- 
ques (the Marquis)^ as if the title had been^peculiar to him- 
self for its excellence. His national vanity received a dreadful 
reproof from his correspondent, who, jealous of his equality, 
signed OTKO Marques (anotueb Marquis), 
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An anecdote given by Sir Henry Wotton offevs a cbaracte- 
ristic trait of Charles and his favourite 

They were now entered into the deep time of Lent, and 
could get no flesh into their inns ; wliereupon fell out a 
pleasant passage (if I may insert it by the way among more 
serious) ; — There was near Bayon a herd of goats with their 
young ones ; on which sight Sir liieliartf Graham (masW of 
the horse to the marquis) tells the marquis he could snap 
one of the kids, and make some shift to carry him close 
to their lodgings ; which the prince overhearing, ^ Wliy, 
lliehard/ says he, ‘ do you think you may practise here 3mur 
old tricks again upon the borders Upon which word the}" 
first gave the goatherd good contentment, and tlien while 
the marquis and his servant, being both on foot, were 
chasing the kid about the Hock, tlie prince from horseback 
killed him in the head witli a Scottish pistol. Let this serve 
for a journal })arenthesis, which yet rnu}" show how his high- 
ness, even in such light and sportful damage, had a noble 
sense of just dealing.'’ 


THE DEATH OP CHARLES IX. 

De. Cayet is an old French controversial witter, but is 
better known in French literatnro as an historian. His 
Chronologie Nomnaire is full of anecdotes unknown to other 
writers, lie collected them from Ids own observations, foi 
he^was under-preceptor to Heniy IV. Tlie dreadlVd massacre 
ol' St. Bartholomew took yilaec in tlxe reign of Charles IX. ; 
on which occasion the Englisli court went into mourning. 
The singular death of Charles has been rc^garded by the 
Huguenots as an interposition of divine justice : he died 
bathed in Ids blood, which burst irom his. veins. The horrors 
of this miserable .prince on his dying bed are forcibly depicted 
by tlie anecdotes f am now collecting. 1 sliall premise, how- 
ever, that Charles was a mere instrument in the hands of his 
mother, the political and cruel Catherine of Medieis. 

Dr. Cayet, with hone.«t ndioete, thus relates wlyat he knew 
to have passed a few hours before his death. 

‘‘ King Charles, feeling himself near bis end, after having 
passed some time without pronouncing a word, said, as he 
turned himself on one side, and as if he seemed to awake,* 
‘ Call my brotlier !’ The queen mother was present, who im- 
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mediate!}^ sent for tlieDuke of Alencon. The king perceiving 
him, turned his hack, and again said, ‘ Lot my brother come !’ 
The queen, his mother, replied, ‘ Sir, I do not know whom 
you mean ; here is your brother.’ The king was displeased, 
and sa-idj, ‘ Let them bring my brother the King of Navarre ; 
itvis he who is my brotiicr.’ The queeii motlier observing 
the dyiqg monarches resolute order, sent for him; but, for 
reasons known only to herself, she commanded the captain of 
the guards to conduct him under the vaults. They went to 
the King of Nav^arre, and desired him to come and speak to 
the king ; at that moment, this prince has since repeatedly 
said, he felt a shuddering and apprehension of death so much 
that he would not go. But King Charles persisting on his 
coming, the queen mother assured him that he should receive 
no injury. In this promise, however, lie put little trust. He 
went, accompanied by the Viscount d’Auchy, on wlmse word 
he ehiedy relied. Having, however, observed under these 
vaults a great number of halberdiers and arquebusiers in 
ranks, he would have returned, when the viscount and the 
captain reassured him tliat no harm should liappen to him. 
The soldiers bowed, and their behaviour was res})ectful. By 
a private stjfircase he entered tlie chamber of the king, wlio, 
immediately on perceiving him, turned towai^ls him, a)id 
stretched out his arms, Tlie King of Navarre was affected ; 
he sighed and we])t, and fell on his knees at the side of the 
bed. Charles embrae(.‘d, and having kissed him, said, ‘ My 
l)rother, you lose .a good master and a good friend, I know^ 
it is not you who occasions me so much trouble; had I Re- 
lieved wliat tl»cy said, you would not have been alive ; but I 
have always loved you It is to you alone I tiaist my wife 
and daughter ; earnestly do I recommend them to your care. 
Do not trust the queen ; but God protect you !’ 

“The queen mother here interrupted him, ‘Ah, sir, do not 
say that!’ — ‘Yes, madam, I must say it:, it is the truth. 
Believe me, my brotlier; love me; assist ray wife and 
daughter, and implore God for mercy on me. Adieu, my 
brother, adieu !’ The King of Navarre remained till his 
ma-jesty expired.” 

The following minute particulars are drawn from the 
journal of Pierre de L’Etoile. In the simplicity of his 
narration, so pleasing in the old writers, the 'tmrse and the 
monarch , — the religious remorse of the one, and the artless 
consolations of the other, — become interesting objects. 
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The Death of Charles IX. 

‘‘ Kin,^ Charles, two days before his deatli, having called 
for Mazzille, his chief physician, and complaining of the pains' 
he suffered, asked him if it was not possible that he, and so 
many other celebrated physicians that were in his realms, 
could give some alleviation to his disorder ; ‘ for I am,’ said 
he, ^cruelly and horridly tormented/ To which Mazzille 
replied, that wliatever had depended on them had been tried, 
but that in truth God only covdd be the sovereign physician in 
such complaints. ‘I believe,’ said the king, ‘that*what you 
say is true, and that you know nothing else. Di’aw from me 
my emtode (or large cap), that I may try to rest.’ Mazzille 
withdrew, and left, orders that all should leave the king ex- 
cept three, viz,, La Tour, St. Pris, and his nurse, whom his 
majesty greatly loved, allltour/li she teas a ILuguenot, As she 
had just seated herself on a coffer, and began to doze, she 
heard the king groan bitterly, weeping and sighing ; she then 
approacli|d the bed softly, and drawing away his ciistode, the 
king said to her, giving vent to a heavy sigh,*and shedding 
tears plentiful!}’, insomuch that they interrupted his discourse 
— 'Ah! my dear nurse ! my beloved woman, what blood ! what 
murders I Ah I I liave followed wicked advice ! O my God ! 
pardon me, and be merciful. I know not wljere 1 am, tliey liavc 
made me so perplexed and agitated. How will all this end 1— 
What shall 1 do ? I am lost for ever ! I know it.’ — Then the 
nurse thus addressed him :-t-‘ S ire, be the murders on those 
who forced you to order them ; your majesty could not help it, 
and since you never consented, and now regret them, believe 
God will never impute them to you, and will cover them with 
the mantle of justice of his Son, to whom alone you should look 
for aid. Ah ! for tlic honour of God, let your majesty cease from 
this weeping.’ Having said this, she rose for a handkerehiel, for 
his was drenched with tears : Charles having taken it from lier, 
made a sign that she should retire and leave him to repose. 

The dreadful narrative of the massacre of St. Partholoinew 
is detailed in the history of De Thou ; and the same scene is 
painted in glowing, though, in faithful colours, by Voltaire in 
the Henriade. — Charles, whose last miserable moments we 
come from contemplating, when he observed several fugitive 
Huguenots about his palace in the morrgng after the mas- 
sacre of 80,000 of their friends, took a fowling-piece, and re- 
peatedly fired at them. 

Such was the effect of religion operating, perhaps not on a 
malignant, but on a feeble mind ! 
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BOYAL PROMOTIONS. 

If the golden gate of preferment is not usually -opened to 
nien of real merit, persons of no wgrth have entered it in a 
most extraordinary manner. 

Chevreau informs us that the Sultan Osman liaviiig ob- 
served a gardener planting a cabbage with some peculiar 
dexterity, the manner so attracted his imperial eye that he 
raised him to an othce near his person, and sliortly afterwards 
he rewarded the ])lanter of cabbages by creating him heglGrbcg 
or viceroy of the Isle ol‘ Cyprus. 

Marc Antony gave the house of a Homan citizen, to a cook, 
who liad prepared for him a good supper ! Many have beeb 
raisc'd to ('xtraordinary prelernamt by caprieious monarehs for 
the sake of a jest. Lewis XI. promoted a poor priest whom 
he found sleeping in the porch of a church, that proverb 
might be verified, that to lucky men good fortune will come 
even when they are asleep! Our lleiiry YIl. made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with a clench. 
When the king .was told thai: all Ireland could not rule the 
Earl of Kildare, he said, then shall tliis (?arl rule all, Ireland, 

It is recorded of Henry Vlll. that lie raised a servant to ^ 
a considerable dignity liecause he had taken cai'e to have a 
roasted boar prepared for him, when his majesty happened to 
be in the humour of feasting on one ! and the title ol‘ ISugar- 
loaf-court^ in Leadcnhall-strect, was pirobably derived from 
another piece of munhicence of this monarch the widow of 
a Mr. Cornwallis was rewarded by the gift of a dissolved 
priory there situated, for some fine puddings with which she 
had presented his majesty ! 

When Cardinal de Monte was elected pope, before he left 
the conclave, he bestowed a cardiiiars hat upon a servant, 
whose chief merit consisted in the daily attentions Vie paid to 
his holiness’s monkey ! 

Louis Barbier owed all lus good fortune to the familial* 
knowledge Vie had of llabelais. He knew his Rabelais by 
lieart. This served to introduce lum to the Duke of Orleans, 
who took great ple^isure in reading that author. It was for 
tliis he gave him an abliey, and he was gradually promoted 
till he be.came a cardinal. 

George Yilliers was suddenly raised from a private station, 
and loaded with wealtii and honours by James tlie First, 
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merel\^ for liis personal beauty.* Almost all the favourites of 
James became so from tbSr handsomeness. f 

M. de Chamillart, minister of France, owed his promotion 
merely to his being the only man who could beat ‘Louis XIV. 
at billiards. He retired with a pension, after ruining the 
ii nan CCS of his country. 

The Duke of Luynes was originally a country lad, who 
insinuated himself into the favour of Louis XI II. then 
young, by making bird-traps (pies-grieehes) to catch sparrows. 
It was little expected (says Voltaire) that these puerile 
amusements were to be terminated by a most sanguinary 
revolution. De Luynes, alter causing his patron, the Slarshal 
D’Ancre, to be assassinated, and the queen-mother to be im- 
prisoned, raised himself to a title and the most tyrannical 
power. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh owed his promotion to an act of gal- 
lantry to^ueen Elizabeth, and Sir Christopher Hatton owed 
his preferment to his dancing’: Queen Elizabeth, observes 
Granger, with all her sagacity, could not see the future lord 
chancellor in the line dancer. The same writer says, 
‘‘ Nothing could form a more curious collection ot* memoirs 
than anecdotes of preferment ^ Could the secret history of 
great men be traced, it would appear that merit is rarely the 
first step to advancement. It would much olteiier be found 
to be owing to superlicial qualili cations, and even vices. 


NOBILITY. 

FRA.Ncrs THE Fiest was accustomed to say, that when the 
nobles of his kingdom came to court, they were received by 
the world as so inariy little Jcinys ; that the day alter they 

On bis first coming to court be was made cup-bearer to the Ling, then 
Master of tbc Horse, tlien eiinobled, made Lord High Admiral, Warden ^ 
tbc Cinque Ports, Coustalile of Windsor Castle, Kanger of lioyal Park^ 
&C, ka, A list of the public plunderings of himself and l^rmily is given in 
Sloane MS. 826, amounting to more than 27,000L per annum in rents of 
manors, irrespective of 50,000L paid to the duke by privie scale of free 
giiifts, but alleged to be intended for the navie.’^ Many pensions and cus- 
toms were also made over to his use. 

f King James delighted in calling the Duke of. Buckingham “ Steenie/’ 
ns has been already instancetl in the letter quoted, p. 463, Vol. I. This 
Mas not the duke’s Christian name, but was invented for him by bis royal 
master, who fancied bis features resembled those usually given to St. 
Stephen, and whose face wps usually depicted in accordance with the de- 
serq^tiou in Acts vi. 15, “ as it had been the face of an angel.’’ 
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vvei\^ only bell ekl as so many ; but on the tliird day 

they were merely considered as so Aany gentlemen^ and were 
eoidbunded among the crowd of courtiers. — It was sa|)posed 
that this was done with a political view of liumbling the 
proud noVility ; and for this reason llenr^^ IV. frequently said 
aloud, in the presence of the princes of the blood, We are all 
gentlemen. 

It is recorded of Pliilip the Third of Spain, tliat while he 
exacted the most punctilious j-espect from the grandees^ he 
saluted the He would never be addressed but on 

tlie knees ; f(.)r vvdiich he gave tins artful excuse, that as he 
was of low stature, every one would have appeared too Ivigh 
for him. Ho showed himself rarely even to hi.s gramhics, 
that he might the better support his hauglitincss and re* 
])ress their pride. He also alfected to sj^eak to them by balf 
words; and reprimanded them if tlury did not guess the 
rest. In a word, he omitted nothing that could m(3rtily 
'nodililg. 


MODES OF SALUTATION, AND AMICABLE CEREMONIES, 
OBSERVED IN VARIOUS NATIONS. 

When men, writes the philosophical compiler of L' E^iprit 
des Usages et des Coitfumesf salute each other in au ami- 
cable manner, it signifies little whether they move a parti- 
cular part of the body, or practise a particular ceremony. 
Ill tliese action.s there muvst exist different customs. Every 
nation imagines it employs the most reasonal)le ones ; hut all 
are equally simple, and none are to be treated as ridiculous. 

This infinite number of ceremonies may he reduced to two 
kinds ; to rcven.’nccs or salutations, and to the touch of some 
part of tlio human body. To bend and prostrate oneself to 
express sentiments of respect, appears to be a natural motion ; 
for terrilied persons throw themselves on the earth when they 
adore invisible beings; and the atfectionate touch of the 
person they salute is an expression of tenderness. 

As nations decline from their ancient simplicity, much laree 
and grimace are introduced. Superstition, tlie manners of a 
people, and their situation, inlluenoe the modes of salutation ; 
as may be observed from the instances wo collect. 

Modes of salutation bave sometimes very different elia- 
raeters^ and it is no uninteresting speculation to exanime 
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their sliades. Many display a refinement of delicacy, while 
others are remarkahle for their simplicity, or for their sensi- 
bility. Iii general, however, they are frequently the same in 
the infancy of nations, and in more polished societies. 
Respect, humility, fear, and esteem, are expressed much in a 
similar manner, for these are the natural consequence of the 
organisation of the body. 

These demonstrations hecome in time only empty civilities, 
which signify nothing ; wc shall notice what they were ori- 
ginally, without rellecting on wliat they are. 

Primitive nations have no peculiar modes of salutation ; 
they know no reverences or other compliments, or they despise 
and disdain them. Tlie Greenlanders laugh when they S(}e 
an European uneover his head, and bend his body before him 
wliom he calls his superior. 

^idie Islanders, ueai' the Philippines, take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and with it they gently rub their face. 
The La])landers apply their nose strongly against that of the 
person they salute. Dampier says, tiiat at New Guinea tlu'y 
are satisfied to })ut on their heads the leaves of trees, wluc'h 
liave ever passed for symbols of friendship and peace. This 
is at least a picturesque salute. 

Other salutatiojjs are very incommodious and painful; it 
requires great jiiaetiee to enable a man to be polite in an 
island situated in the straits of the Sound, iloutman tells 
us they saluted him iu this grotesque manner : “They raised 
his left loot, which they passed gently ovej* the right leg, and 
from thence over his face.’’ The inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines use a most complex attitude ; they bend their body 
very low, phux* their bauds on their cheeks, and raise at the 
same time one foot in. the air with their knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it al>out 
his own wai.st, so that he leaves liis friend half naked. This 
custom of undressing on these occasions takes other forms ; 
sometimes rnen place themselves naked before the person 
whom they salute; it is to .show their humility, and that 
they are unworthy of appearing in his presence. Tins was 
practised before Sir Joseph Hanks, wlien he received tlie 
vi. sits of two female Otaheitans. Their innocent simplicity, no 
doubt, did not appear immodest in the eyes of the ivirtuoso. 

Sometimes they only undress partially. The Japanese only 
take off a slipper; the people of Ai*racan their sandals in the 
street, and their stockings in the liouse. 
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In tlic progress of time it appears servile to nnc^over oneself. 
The graiidees of Spain claim the right of appearing covered 
before the Icing, to show tliab tbey are not so nnich subjected 
to him as the rest of the nation : and (tliis writin* truly 
observes) we may remark that the J^higlish do not uncover 
their heads so much as the other nations of Europe. Mr. 
llobhoiisc observes that uncovering tlie lioad, with tlie Turks, 
is a mark of indecent fainiliantv; in their mosqueft the Fs anks 
must k('ep tludr liats on. Tlie Jewish custom of wearing 
their hats in their synagogues is, doubtless, the sa)ne oriental 
custom. 

In a word, ther(3 is not a nation, ol>sorves tlie humorous 
Montaigne, even to the people wlio when they, salute turn 
their backs on their friends, Imt that can be justified in their 
customs. ^ 

The negroes are lovers of ludicroifs actions, and hence all 
their cm’emonies seem farcleal. The greater part pull tlie 
lingers till they crack. »Snelgrave gives lui odd representation, 
of the embassy wliicli the king of Dahomy sent to him. The 
ceremonies of salutation consisted in tlie most ridiculous con- 
tortions. AVhen two negro nionarelis visit, tliey lunhraee in 
snapping tliree times tlie middle finger. 

Barbarous nations .frequently imprint on their salutations 
the dispositions of their eliaracter. When the iidiabitants of 
Carrnena (says .Athemeus) would show a jieeuiiar mark of 
esteem, they hreatlied a vein, and presential for the beverage 
.of their friend the tlowing blood. The Eraid^'s tore the hair 
IVom their bead, and presented it to tlie }>erson they saluted. 
The slave cut his liair, and olfered it to Ids master. 

The Chinese arc singularly aliected in their personal civili- 
ties. They even calculate the number of their reverences. 
These are the most remarkable postures. The men move their 
luinds in an affectionate manner, while they are joined toge- 
ther on tlie breast, and how their head a little. If they 
respect a person, they raise their hands joined, and then lower 
them to the earth in bending the body. If two persons meet 
after a long separation, they both fall on their knees and bend 
the face to the eartli, and this ceremony they I’cpeat two or 
three times. Surely wo may differ here with the .sentiment 
of Montaigne, and confess this ceremony to he ridieidous. It 
arises from their national atfectation. They substitute arti- 
liciai ceremonies for gatural actions. 

Their e.xpre.ssions raean as little as their ceremonies. If a 
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asked how be findg liimsolf in health, h.e answers, 
Yrry well; thanks to goiir i^midant folicitg. IT tbey would 
tell a man that he looks well, they say, Frosperity is painted 
on your face : o]‘, Foitr air an noimces your happiness. 

If you render them any service, they say. My thanks shall 
he immortal. If you jjraise tliem, they answer, shall 1 

dare to persuade myself of what you say of me ? I t yon dine 
witli them, they tell you at partiie.;', Wejiace not treat ed you 
-with sufjicient distinction. Tlie various titles they invent for 
eiieli other it would be impossi])ie to trajuslate. 

It is to be ohsei-ved that all these answers are prescribed 
by the Chinese ritual, or Academy of Comydirneiits. d'herr', 
are determined the number (d* bows: the ox|>ressions to he 
employed ; the gennilexions, and tlie inclinations whicli are 
to be made to tin^ riglit or left Inuid ; the salutations or the 
master before the chair where the stranger is to be seated, 
[‘or he sah^tes it most prolournliy, aiul ^vipes the dust away 
with the skirts of ids robe ; all these and other things are 
noticed, even to tire vsikmt gestures by which you are en- 
treated to < ‘liter the house. The lower class of pco}d-e are 
e(]ually nice in tliese pamctilios ; and ambassadors pass I’orty 
days in ja'actising them beiore Ukw are (.maided to ajipear at 
court. A tribunal of ceremonies lias heeij erected ; aiul every 
day v(.'ry odd decrees are issued, to whieh the Chinese most 
religiously sulnnit. 

Tin? marks ol;' lionour are frequently arbitrary ; to he seatc’d 
with us is a mai'k of repose and lamiliarity ; to stand up, tliat 
of respect. There are couutries, however, in whieli princes 
wi^ only be addressed liy persons who are seated, and it is 
considered as a iavoiir to be permitted to stand in their 
presence, dliis custom prevails in des)>otie countries ; a des- 
pot eaimot sutler witliout disgust tlie elevated figun? of his 
subjects ; he is pleased to bend their bodies with their genius • 
las presence must lay tliose wlio behcxld him prostrate on tlie 
earth; he desii’es no eagerness, no attention; he would only 
inspire terror. 

FIHE, AND THE ORIGIN OP FIREWORKS, 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, a little essay on 
this subject is siiRlciently curious ; the following contains tlic 
facts ; 

Fiheworks were not known to antiquity. — It is certainly 
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a modern inventiom If ever the ancients employed fires at 
their festivals, it was only for religious purposes. 

Fire, in pi’imaival ages, was a symbol of respect, or an 
instrument of terror. In both these ways (lod manifested 
himself to man. In the holy writings he compares himself 
sometimes to an ardent tire, to display his holiness and his 
purity ; sometimes he renders himself visible under the fotm 
of a burning bush, to express lumself to be as formidable as 
a devouring fire : again, lie rains sulphur ; and oiten, before 
be ^speaks, lie attracts the attention of the multitude by 
ilaslies of lightning. 

Fire was worsliipped as a divinity by several idolaters : tlie 
Platuiiists confounded it with the heavens, and considered 
it as the divine intelligence. Sometimes it is a symbol of 
majesty. — God walked (if we may so ex])ress ourselves) with 
bis people, preceded by a pillar of lire ; and the inonarebs of 
Asia, according to Herodotus, commanded that such ensigns 
of their majesty should be carried before them. These fires, 
according to Quintus Curtins, were considered as lioly and 
eternal, and were eanded at tlie bead ol’ their armies on little 
altars of silver, in the midst of tli^^ magi who accompanied 
them and sang tlieir hymns. 

Fire was also a symbol of majesty amongst the Romans ; 
and if it was used by them in their lestivals, it was rather 
can ployed for the eeremonies of religion than for a peculiar 
mark of their rejoicings^. Fire was always bold to lie most 
jn'oper and holy for saerifiecs ; in tliis the Pagans imitated 
the Hebrews. The lire so carefully preserved by the Vestals 
was probably an imitation of that vvliicli fell from heavei^n 
the victim ofiered by Aaron, and long' afterwards religiously 
kept np by the priests. Servius, one of the seven kings of 
Rome, commanded a great lire of straw to be kindled in the 
public place of every town in Italy to consecrate for repose a 
certain day in seed-time^ or sowing. 

The Greeks lighted lamps at a eei’tain feast held in honour 
of Minerva, who gave tliem; oil ; of Vulcan, who was the 
inventor of lamps ; and of TVometheus, who had rendered 
them service by the lire which lie had stolen from heaven. 
Another feast to Bacchiis was celebrated by a grand noctur- 
jial illumination, in v/bich wine was poured forth profusely to 
all passengers. A feast in memoiy of Ceres, who souglit so 
long in the darkness of hell for her daughter, was kept by 
burning a number of torches. 
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Great ilhnninatioTis were made in various other meetings ; 
particularly in the Secular Games, which lasted three wliole 
nights ; and so carefully were they kept up, that tliese niglits 
had nor darkness. 

In all their rejoicings the ancients indeed used lires ; hut 
they wore intended merely to burn their sacrifices, and, as 
the generality of them were performed at night, the illii- 
ininations served to give light to the ceremonies. 

Artificial fires were indeed frequently used by them, but 
not in public lajoicings ; like us, they employed tliem Ibr 
military purposes ; l)ut we use tliem likewise successfully for 
our decorations and amusement. 

From the latest times of paganism to the caily ages of 
Christianity, we can but rarely quote instances of lire lighted 
up for other purposes, in a public form, tlian for the cere- 
monies ot rcjjigion ; illuminations were made at tlte baptism 
of princes, as a symbol ol‘ that lihi of light in which they 
were going, to enter Iw faith ; or at the tombs of martyrs, to 
light them during tlie watchings of the niglit. All these 
were abolished, Irom the various ahus(‘s they inti’oduced. 

We only trace the rise of feux-de-jole, or fireworks, given 
merely for amusing speetaeles to delight the eye, to the 
(qioclia of ‘the invention of powder and cannon, at the close 
of the thirteenth century. It was these two inventions, 
doubtless, whose effects furnished tlie ideas of all those 
machines and artifices which form the charms of these Hres. 

To the Florentines and the Siennese are we indebted not 
only for the preparation of powder with other ingredients 
tp amuse the eyes, but also for the invention of elevated 
machines and decorations adapted to augment tlie pleasure 
of the spectacle. They began their attempts at the leasts 
of Saint John the Baptist and the Assumption, on wooden 
edifices, wliich tliey adorned with jiainted statues, I’rorn whose 
mouth and eyes issued a beautiful fire, Callot has engraven 
numerous specimens of the pageants, triumphs, and proces- 
sions, under a great variety of grotesque forms : — dragons, 
swans, eagles, &c., which were built up large enough to carry 
many persons, while they vomited forth the most amusing 
firework. 

This use passed from Florence to Horne, where, at the 
creation of the popes, they displayed illuminations of hand- 
grenadoes, thrown from the height of a castle. Fijrotechnics 
from that time , have become au art, which, i n the degree the 

TOL. II. 
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inventors have displayed ability in combining the powers of 
avchitecturOj sculpture, and painting, liave produced a iiumbo* 
of beautiful eifeets, whttdi even give ple^asure to those wdio 
read the descriptions without having beheld them.^’ 

A pleasing account of decorated ljrewoi‘k,s is given in the 
Seci’td Memoirs of France. In August, 1764, Torre, an 
Italiitn artist, obtained permission to exhibit a pyrotechnic 
operation.- — d'he Parisians admired the variety of 'tlie colours, 
aiul tlic ingenious forms of Ijis lire. But his first exhibition 
was disturbed by tlio populace, as well as by the apparent 
danger of the fre, altliough it was displayed on tlie Boule- 
vards. In Octoher it was repeated ; and proper precautions 
having been taken, they admired the beaut}* of the fre, 
without fearing it. These artificial iires are described as 
liaving been rapidly and splendidly executed. The exhibition 
clc)sed with a transparent triumphal ai’cli, and ^curtain illu- 
minated by tlie same fro, admira])ly exhibiting the palace of 
Pluto. A round the columus, stanzas were inscribed, supported 
by Cupids, with otlier fanedVd embellishments. Among thesc^ 
little pieces ol‘ poetry appeared the following one, wlhcli 
ingeniously announced a more pca-fect exhibition : 

Les vents, Ics friinats, les orages, 
tiLeindront oes fkux, ponr tin toms; 

Mais, aiyisi quo los fleurs, avec plus (favantage, 
its renaitrmit dans lo priiitoms. 


* The great exhibition of lireworhs at Rome, at tlie castle of St. Angelo, 
during the festivities of the Holy Week, preserve the character of the dds- 
plays of lireAvorks jidoptod on great occasions in the seventeenth century. 
An enornmus explosion of sqnibs, crackers, and rockets was tlie toui' dr 
force in such celelu’ation.s. The volume riescribiiig the entry of Louis XIIL 
to Lyons in 1624, contains an engraving of the lirework.s cojistructed on harges 
in the river on that occasion ; a. blazing crowned sun, aurronnded by a 
wheel of stars, squibs, star-rockets, and water-serpents dying about it, com- 
posed tlie/ca ddirlifu’C. In the volume desc.iiptive of the rejoicings in the 
same city on the ratification of peace betw'ceu h’l-ance and Sx>ain in Kidd, 
ere several cnguxndngs in which fireworks are shown, but they exhibit no 
novelties, being restricted to rockets and pots of fire bursting into coloured 
stars. Henry Van Etten’s ‘‘Mathematical liocreationsf’ 1633, notes the 
principal ‘ Vaitiiicial fireworks'’ then in use, and gives engravings of seve- 
ral, and iiistructious to make them. Rockets, dre-balls, stars, golden- 
rain, serpents, and Oathariue wheels are the principal noted. “ Fierie 
dragons combatant’ running on lines, and dlled wntli fireworks, were the 
greatest stretch of invention at th/s time ; anti our author says they may 
iic made “to meetc one another, having lights placed in the concavity of 
their bodies, which will give great grace to the action.”. 
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The icy gale, the falling snow. 

Extinction to these firkh shall bring; 

But, like the FROWEiis, with brighter glow, 

They shall renew tlieir charms in spring. 

The exiubition was greatly improved, according to this 
promise of the artist. liis subject was eliosen with mueli 
felicity ; it was a representatioii of tlie forges of Vulcan 
un<ier Mount iEtna. The interior of tlic mount discovered 
Vulcan and his Cyclops. Venus was seen to descend, and 
demand of he'r c^onsort armour for yEneas. Opposite to tliis 
woas seen the palace of Vulcan, vyhich presented a deep and 
brilliant perspective. The lahouns of the Cyclops produced 
numherless very hap|)y eomhinations of artificial fires, ddie 
public witli jileasing astonislnneiit lieheld the elfeets of the 
volcano, so admirably adapted to tlie nature of these fires. 
At another entertainment he gratified the public wdth a repre- 
sentation of Orjjlieiis and Eurydiee in hcdl ; many striking 
eireumstaiices occasioned a rnarvidlous illusion. Wlmt subjects 
indeed could be more analogous to this kind of fire f Such 
seenieal finnvoi'ks display more brilliaut eflects tliaiioiir stars, 
wheels, and’ rockets. 


* THE BIBLE PllOHIBlTED AND IMPROVEI). 

Tjil following are the cxpre.SrS words contained in tlio regula- 
tion of the popes to prohibit the; use of the JBihle, 

As it is manifest, by experience^ tliat if the use of tlie 
holy writers is permitted in the vulgar tongue more evil than 
profit will arise, because of the temerity of mail ; it is for this 
reason all Bibles ai’c prohibited (pjltoJdbentur Bihlui) with all 
their wdiether they be printed or written, in wludever 

vulgar language soever; as also arc prohibited all summaries 
or abridgments of Bibles, or any books of the holy writings, 
altliough they should only be historical, and that in whatever 
vulgar tongue they maybe written.’’ 

It is thrfre also said, ‘‘ Tliat the reading the Bibles of 
catholic editors juivy be jiennitted to those by whose perusal 
or power the Jtiilk may be spread, aud who will not criticise 
it. But this permission is not to be granted without an 
express orcAu’ of the hiphop^ or the inquisitor^ with the advice 
of the curate xi\(t confessor ; and tlicir permission must first 
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he hvid in tvrltifif/. And he who, without permission, pre- 
sumes to 7'rad the liolj writings, or to have them in his 
possession, shall not be ahsoloed of his sins l)efore he first shall 
have returned tlie Bible to his bishop.” 

A Spanish autlior says, that if a person should come to his 
bisho[) to ask for leave to mn/ the 'Bible, with the best inten- 
tion, the bishop should answer him from Matthew, eh. xx. 
ver. 20, You knoiv not uliaf i/ou askP And indeed, he 
observes, the nature of this demand indicates an hereiical 
disposition. 

Tilt' rt'ading of the Bible was prohibited by Henry YXII., 
('xeept by those who oeeupied liigh ofhees in the state ; a 
noble lady or gentlewoman might read it in “ their garden 
or oi’chard,” or otlier retired [daces; hut men and women 
in the lower ranks were [lositivtdy forlddden to road it, oi* 
to have it read to them, under the penalty ol' a month’s 
imprisonment. 

Dr. fVanklin has preserved an anecdote of the prohibited 
Bible in tin.' time ol’ our Catholic Mary, 11 is family had an 
Eng-lish Bible; and to conceal it the rnore securely, they con- 
ceived the project of fastening it open with packthreads 
across the leaves, on tlie inside of tlie lid of a close-stool ! 
'’When my great-gramilather wished to read to his family, 
he reversed tlie lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and 
passed the leaves from one side to the other, whicli |^ve^e held 
down on each by the [lackthread. One of the children was 
stationed at the door to give notice if lie saw an olboer of 
the Spiritual Court make lys appearance ; in that ease the lid 
was restored to its place, with the Bible concealed under it 
as before.” 

The reader may nu'ditate on wbat did, and wbat 

they prohahlj would have^ione, had not Luther happily' been 
in a ligiimour to abuse the pope, and bt'gin a IlEroBM ATroT> . 
Tt would be curious to sketch an account of the probuhle 
situation of JLurope at the present moment, had the pontiffs 
preserved tlie omnipotent power of which they liad gradually 
possessed themselves. 

It appears, by an act dated in 1516, that the Bible was 
called Bihliothera, that m per emphasim, the lAlyrary. Tlie 
word library was limited in its signification then to the bihli- 
(ad writings ; no other books, compared with the holy 
writings, appear to have been worthy rank with them, or 
constitute what we call a library. 
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Bible ; Dr. Geddes’s version is aridly literal, and often hidi- 
crous by its vulg-arity ; as wlien lie translates the Passover as 
tlie SJcipoverj and introduces Constables among” the aiicient 
Israelites ; b\it the Ibllowirig attempts are of a very dilferent 
Ivind. Sebastian Castillon — who afterwaials changed his name 
to CastalioTi, with his accustomed adectation relerring to 
Castalla.ihii fountain of the Muses —took a vau-y extraordinary 
liberty witli tlie sacred writings, lie fancied he could give 
the world a more classical version of the Jhble, and for this 


])urpose introduces phrases and entire sentences from jirofane 
writers into the text of holy writ. His whole style is tinically 
([uaint, overloaded with pi‘ettines.ses, and all the ornaments of 
false taste. Of tlio noble simplieity of the Scripture lie seems 
not to liave had the remt)test eonee})tion. 

But an attempt by Ik're Berrnyer is ‘more extraordinary ; 
in his Histoire du Pen pie de JJleii, lie has recMjmjiosed tlie 
ilible as lie would have written a lashionaide novel. He 
conceives tliat tlie great legislator of tlie Hebrews is too 
barren in his descri[d ions, too coneiscGn tlie L'vcnts be records, 
nor is he CMrefnl to enricli his history by jileasing reflections 
and interesting eon vei’saiion jiieces, and Imrries on the eatas- 
troplies, by wliicb means he omits inueh entertaining matter : 
as for instance, in the loves ol' J()so{)li and the wife of Poti- 
phar, Moses is very dry and coneise, which, liowevuu', our Bere 
Berruyer is not. His histories of Josejih, and of King 
David, are relisliing morsels, and were devoured eagerly in all 
the boudoirs of Baris. Take a specimen of the style. 
*'Jose])h combined, witli a regularity of features arid a 
brilliant cornplexiuii, an air of the noblest dignity ; all wliieli 
contributed to render liirn one of the most arnialile men in 
Kgypt.” At length “ she declares her passion, and [iressed 
liiin to answer her. It never entered lier mind that tire 
advances of a woman of* lier rank could ever be rejected. 
Joseph at first only replied to all her wishes by his cold mn- 
baiTassmerits, She would not yet give him up. lu vain he 
Hies from her; she was too passionate to waste even the 
moments of his astonisliment.” This good father, liowever, 
does ample justice to tlie gallantry of the Batriareh Jacob. 
He offers to serve Laban, seven years forllaehel. ‘'Nothing 
• is too much,” cries the venei’alile novelist, " when one really 
loves;” and this admirahle observation lie confirms by the 
facility with ivbich the obliging B-achel allows Leah tor one 
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niglit to her liiisband ! In this manner the patriarclis are 
made to speak in the tone of the tenderest lovers; Judith is 
a Parisian eoqiu'tte, ilolofernes is rude as a Genu an baron; 
and tlicir dialogues are tedious Avitii all the reeiproeal |)olitesse 
of meta[)hywsical Prcneli lovers ! Moses ru tlie desert, it was 
observed, is precisely as pedantic as Pore Berruyer addressing 
his class at tlie university. One cannot but sOiile at the 
following expressions ; By the easy manner in v^ducb God 
peribrined inirades, one might easily perceive they eost no 
eflbite’ Wluni lie lias narrated an “ A.dventure of the 
Patriarclis,’^ he proceeds, “After sucli an extraordinary, or 
cui'ious, or interesting adventure,” Ac. This good father had 
cang'lit the language of the beau nioiide, but with such per- 
fect simplicity tluit, in employing it on sacrctl liistory, he was 
not aware of tlie ludicrous style, in which he was writing. 

A Gothic bishop translated the Scriptures into tlie Gotli 
language, but omitted tlie BooL'i of Kings ! lest the tvars^ of 
wdiieh so much Is there recorded, should increase tlieir 
inclination to lighting, already too pn'vah-vrt. Jortin notices 
tdiis castrated copy of the Bible in bis Ivcmarks on Eceb;;- 
siastieal History. 

As tlie Bible, in many jnirts, consists invunvly of historical 
transactions, and as too many exlubit a detail of otTensive 
ones, it has otten oeeurred to the fathers of families, as well 
as to the pojies, to pi’olubit its general reading. Arebbisbo}> 
Tillotson Ibrmed a design of ])uriiying the liistorical parts. 
Those who have given us a Kutnilg iSIfakspeare, in the same 
s])irit may present us with a FaniiUi Bible. 

Ill these attem])ts to recoin] . 'ose the P>ible, the broad vulgar 
colloquial <liction, wdiich li.as Ik cn used by our theological 
winters, is less tolerablt.' than tlie (piaiiitness of CastaUon and 
t!ie Horidity of Ikire Berruyer. 

The style now noticed long' disgraced the writings of our 
divines ; and wm sec it sometimes still employed by some of a 
certain stamp. Matthew ITimry, whose commontarievS are 
well known, writes in this manner on Judges ix, : — “ Wo are 
here told by what acts Abimelech the saddle,— Kooe 

would have dreamed of making such as he king. — See 

how he has wheedled them into the choice. lie hired into 
his service the scum and scoundrels of the country. Jotharn 
was really a fine (jentJeman.-—The Sechemites tlmt set Abimc- 
lecli up, were the hrst to kick Imn off. The vSechemiies said 
all the ill they could of him in their tahh-talk ; tliey drank 
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licaUliS to bis confimon. — Well, GaaFs interest in Socbein is 
soon at an end. JJlxii- GaalV* 

Lancelot Addison, by the vulgar coarseness of his style, 
forms an admirable contrast witli the aineiuty and grace of 
his son’s Spectators. lie tells ns, in Ins voyage to llarbaiT, 
that A rabbin once told him, amTong other /= cm 
that he did not expect tlic felicity of tlic next v orld on the 
account of any incj'Its but his own ; whoever kept the law 
would arrive at tiie bliss, by cominy vpon his own /ry.v.” 

It must be confessed that the rabbin, considering he could 
not conscientiously haY(^ the same creed as Addison, did not 
deliver any very heinous stuff,” in believing tluit other 
people’s merits have nothing to do with our owii ; and tliat 
‘‘ wo should stand on our own legs !” llut lliis wtvs not 
“ proper words in jn’oper places.” 


ORTGtN OF TflK MATERIALS OF WKITINbb 

It is curious to observe the various substitutes for paper l)cfore 
its discovery. 

En; tlic invention of recording events lyy writing, trees 
were ]>lanfed, rud(‘ altars W(*re erected, or ln'a])s of stone, to 
sei've as mennjnais of |)ast cv(*nts. ilereuK^s |)robal)ly could 
not write whem ho fixed his famous pillars. 

'’idle most aneieut mode of writing was onhincks^ iiJrs^ and 
oyster-shells^ and on tables of stone; aiterwards on plates of 
various materials, on ieori/y on barks of trees, on leaves of 
trees** 

Engraving in(?inoral)h‘- events on hard substances was giving, 
a.s*it were, speech to rocks and metals. In the book of dob 
numtion is made of writing on s/one, on rocks, and gn slioet.s 
gf lead. On tables o{Mone Moses received the law written by 
the linger of God. ilesiod’s works were w^’itten on leaden 

* Specimens of most rsf' these inodey of writing may be seen at tlie British 
!Museaio. No. 347.S, in the Sloaniaii iihr.ary, Ls a Nabob’s letter, on a 
piece of l>ark, about t\v(» yards long, and ornamented wlllt gold. 

No. a2D7 is a book Mexican hieroglyph ics, ]);\intod on !>ark. In the 
same collection are vaiiony species, majuy frtnn thvi Alalabar coast .and tlie 
East. Tlte latter \v'riting.s are chiefly on leaves. There arc several (ropie.s 
of Bibles written on palm leaves. Tbe ancients, doubtless, wrote on any 
leaves they found adapted for the purpose. Hence, the A’o/ of a, hook, 
alluding to tlmt of a tiee, seems to bo derived. At the British Mu.seunk 
we have also Babylonian lUes, or broken 'puts, which the people us(;d, and 
made their contracts of business on ; a custom mentioned la the Scriptures. 
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tables : load was used for writing, and rolled up like a cylinder, 
as Pliny states. Montraacon notices a ancient book oi 
eight leaden leaves, which on the back had rings ikstoncd by 
a small leaden rod to keep them together. They al’tervvards 
engraved on bronze : the laws of the Cretans were on bronze 
tables; the lioiTians etched tlicir public records on brass. The 
speech of Cdaudius, engraved on ])hites of bronze, is yet pre- 
served in the town-hall of Lyons, in France/^ Several bronze 
tables, with Etruscan eliaracters, have been dug iij) in Tuscany. 
Tlie treaties among the .Uomans, Spartans, and the Jews, 
were writteii on brass ; and estates, for better security, were 
jnade over on this enduring metal. In many cabinets may be 
found tlie diseliarge of soldiers, written on eo})per“plates. 
This, custom luis been discovered in India: a bill of icJollVnent 
on copper, has been tlug up lu^ar Ihuigal, dated a century be- 
fore tlie birtli of Christ. 

Among these earl^^ ijiventions many were singularly rude, 
and miserable substitutes for a better matei-ial. In tlio sliep- 
herd state tliey ^vrot(^ tlieir songs Avith tliorns and awls on 
straps of leatJier, Avhi(di tlu.'y Avound round their crooks. The 
Icelanders af)j)ear to liave scratched tlieir riines^ a kind of 
hleroglypliies, on walls; and Olaf, according to t?ne of the 
Sagas, built a large liouse, on tlie bulks and spars of which he 
had engraved the history of his oAvn and more ancient times ; 
wliile another riorthcru liero a|>pears to have had notliing 
lietter than his own chair and bed to perpetuate Ids own 
Iieroic acts on. At tlie town-hall, in Hanover, are kept twelve 
wooden boards, overlaid with bees’-wax, on Avhieli are WFitten 
the names of owners of houses, hut not the names of streets. 
Tliese wooden manuHcripts must have existed before 14^3, 
v.dien Ifanovei- was first divided into streets. Such manu- 
scripts may be found in public collections. These are an 
evidence of a rude state o’t sociclg. Tli# same event occurred 
among the ancient Arabs, vvlio, according to the history of 
Mahomet, siHuned to have carved oji the shoulder-bones of 
, sViecp riunarkalde events witli a knife, and tying tliem with a 
string, liung up tliese sheep-hone eln’onicles. 

The laws of the twelve tables, which the Homans chiefly 

Tins spoecli was by Claudius (who was born at Lyons), when 

censor, a. j>. 4 8, and was o.r the highest iinportauce to the uion of Lyons, 
inasrnuoh as it led to the gnuit of the privilcgt-s of Homan citizenship to 
tijem. This important iiiscrijdion Avas discoA^ered in 1528, on the heights 
ef St. Sebastian above the toAvn. 
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copied from the Grecian code, were, after they had been 
approved by tlie people, engraven on lirass : tliey were melted 
by lightning, wliioh struck the Capitol ; a loss highly re- 
gi'etted by Augustus, This manner of writing we still retain, 
for inscriptions, epitaplis, and other mer^orials designed to 
reach posterity. 

Tliese early inventions led to the discovery of tables of 
wood ; aiid as cedar has an antis(?])tic qnalvty from its bitter- 
ness, they chose this wood for eases or chests to preserve their 
most important writings. This well-known expression of the 
ancients, when they meant to give the highest enlogium of 
an excellent work, et cedro digna loculi, that it was worthy 
to be written on cedai% alludes to the oil of cedar, with which 
valuable MSS, of pareliment were anointed, to preserve them 
from corruption and moths, Persiirs illustrates this; — 

Who would not leave [losterity such rhymes 
As cedar oil might keep to latest times ! 

They stained materials for writing upon, with ])urple, {irul 
rubbed tliem witli exudations from the cedar. 'Jdio laws of 
the emperors were jniblished on icooden tables, painted with 
ceruse; to whieli custom Horace alludes: Leges incider e 
ligno. Such tables, the term now softeiied into f ablets, are 
still used, hut in general are made of other materials tlian 
wood. The same reason for which they preferred tthe cedar 
to other wood incliuaxl to write on was:, as being incorruptible. 
Men generally used it to write tbeir testaments on, the better 
to preserve them ; thus Juvenal says, Ceras imiylere capaces. 
This thin paste of wax was also used on taldets of wood, that 
it might more easiW admit of erasure, for daily use. 

Tht^y wu’ote with an iron bodkin, as they did on the other 
substances we have noticed. The slgJus was made shar|) at 
one end to write with, and blunt and bi’oad afc the otlier, to 
etface and correct easily: hence the plirase vertere si glum, to 
turn the stylus,^vas used to express blotting out. But tlie 
Homans forbad tlic use of this sharp instrument, from tlie 
circumstance of many persons liaving used them as daggers. 
A schoolmaster was killed by the Pugillares or table-hooles, 
and the styles of his ow'u scholars.^' They substituted a 
stylus made of the bone of a bird, or other animal ; so that 
their writings resembled engravings. • When they wrote on 

* Tlie paintings discuvered at give repre.seutations of tliese books 

and irnpIeme/iU, 
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softer materials, tliev employed reech and canes split like oiu' 
pens at tlio points, which the orientalistwS still use to lay tlieir 
colour or ink iicMter on the pa])er. 

Naude ohserves, tliat when he was in Italy, about 1642, he 
saw some of those|pvaxen tablets, called Puc^illares, so called 
because they were iield in one hand ; and otlters composed of 
the barks of trees, which the jpudents employed in lieu of paper. 

On these tablets, or table-books Mr. Astle observes, that 
the Greeks and Komans continued, the use of waxed tab] e- 
])ooi:s long after the use of the papynus, leaves ;irul skins be- 
canio eoiumon ; because they were convenient I'or correcting 
extemporaneons conipositions ; from these table-books they 
transcrilx'd their performances cornjctly into {)aVchmeat books, 
if for their own private use ; hut if for sale, or li)r the library, 
the Lihraril, or Scril)es, perl'ormed the otTiee. d.die writing- 
on table-books is particularly recommended by Quintilian in 
the bjiird eliapter of the tentli book of his Institutions ; Ijie- 
cause the v ax is readily effaced for any corrections : he 
confesses ^v^xlk eyes do not ,see so well on pa})er, and observes 
that t,]ie IVequeut necessity of dipping t]ie])enin tlie inkstand 
retards the liand, and is but ill-suited to tin? eelerity of the 
mind. Some? of llie.se tal)](?-l)ooivs are eonj/adiu-od to have 
l)i!eii large, and perhaji.s heavy, lor in Plautus, a sehool-hoy is 
represented breaking his master’s In.-ad with his table-book. 
''Jdie eritifts, aeeording to Cicero, were accustomed in reading 
their wax manuscripts to notice oliscure or vicious phrases by 
joining a. piece of r(?d wax, a.s we should underline such by 
red ink. 

Tat)lc-l>ooks w,i-itteii upon witli styles were not entirely laid 
aside in Chaueer’s time, wlm deseril>es them in his Sompner’s 
tale : — 

Jli.':! follow had a sLaff'e tipp'd witli liozne, 

A paire op tables all of irerie ; 

And a point ell 'polkhed fotouslie, 

And wrote alwaies tlie names, as lie stood, 

Of all folke, that gave horn any 

By tlie word pen in the translation of the Bible we must 

* The Dso of tlie table-hook was eontiniiod to tlie reign of James I. or 
later. 81 i:iks[)eare froqueritly alludes to them — - 

“ And tlicreforc will he wipe his tables clean, 

And keep no t*‘Il-tale to his mernovy.’^ 

They were in the form of a modern pocket-book, the leaves of jmses’ skin, 
or covered with a composition, upon which a silver or leaden style would 
inscribe memoranda caj>:d)!e of erasure. 
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understaiid an iron style. Table-books of ivory are still used 
for memoranda, written with blaeir-lead pencils, Tlie Romans 
used ivory k> \vrite the edicts of the senate on, with a blaclv 
colour; and the expression of libri wdiieh some 

authors imagine alludes to books tiuit for their size were 
ealkai eJepharifine^ were most probaldy coTuposed of ivory, 
the tusk of the elephant : among the Romans tliey were un- 
doubtedly scarce. 

The pumice stone was a writing-material of the ancients ; 
they us^ul it to smoothc the roughness of tlie parchnient, or to 
sharpen tluur reeds. 

* Fn tlio progress of time tlie ai t of writing eonsisted in 
'painting witli different kinds of ink. Tills novel mode of 
writing occasioned them to invent otlier materials proper to 
receive their writing; the thin hark of (*ertain trees and 
plants^ or linen ; and at length, when this Wros ibiind apt to 
become mouldy, tlungpreparcd tlie skins of animals ; on the 
dried skins of scrjients were once written the Iliad and 
t)dyssey. The first place where they began to dress tliese 
skins was l^ergamiis. in Asia; whence the Latin name is 
derived o'! Peryainrma' or parcJmenl. These slcins are, how- 
ever, better known amongst tln^ authors of tlio purest Latin 
under the name of membrana ; so called from the membranes 
of various animals of v.diieh they were eomjxised. The 
ancients had parchments of three diUcrent colours, white*, 
yellow, and purple. At Rome wliite parchment was disliked, 
because it was more j-ful>jcct to lie soiled than the otliers, and 
dazzled the (‘ve. They generally wrote in letters of gold and 
silver on purple or violet parchment. This custom continued 
in the early ages of the chureli ; and cojfies of tlie evangelists 
of this kind ai\* preserved in the lhatish Aluseum. 

AVbejn the Egiqffians emjiloyed for writing the hark of a 
plant or reed, cail'^'d papyrus, or paper-rush, it superseded all 
former modes, for its eonvenienee. Formerly it grew in great 
quantities on the sides of the Nile. This plant has given its 
name to our paper^ although the latter is now com]>os(!d of 
linen and rags, and foj’rnerly liad been of cotton-wool, which 
was hut brittle and yidlow ; and improved by using ^cotton 
rags, which they glazed. After the eighth century the 
papyrus was su[iersedod by parchment. The Chinese make 
iheir paper with silk. The oCpnper is of gi’cat antiquituu 
It is what the ancient Latinists call ediaria or chnrtm. Refore 
tlie use of parchmeaitCcWul paper passed to the Romans, they 
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tised the thin peel found between the wood and the bark of 
trees. This skinny sul)stance they called llhc)\ from w lienee 
tlie Latin word lihe}\ a book, aiul llhrary ° Uhrarian in* 
the European languages, and tlie French livre for book ; but 
we of nortliern origin dei‘ive our hook from the Danish hog^ 
the beeeli-tree, because that being the most plentiful in Den- 
rnaric was used to engrave on. Anciently, instead of folding 
this bai’k, tliis parchment, or jiaper, as we fold ours, they 
rolled it according as they wrote on it ; and tlie Latin name 
which they gave these rolls has passed into our language as 
well as the others. We sa}^ a volume, or volumes, although 
our hooks are composed ot ]eav(.‘S bound together. Tlie books 
of tlie ancients on tlie shelves of their libraries were rolled up 
on a })in and placed erect, titled on the outside in red hdtt'rs, 
or rubrics, and appeared like a number of small pillars on the 
.shelves.'^ 

The anciemts were as curious as ourselves in liaving tlieir 
books richly eOTiditioned. Pi‘opertius ih.’seribes tablet>s witli 
gold borders, and Ovid Tiotiees tlK.ur red titles; but in later 
times, liesides the tint of purple witli which they tinged their 
vellum, and the li(|uid gold whieli they employed for their 
ink, tliey inlaid tlieir eovev^ witli pmeions stones : and i have 
seen, in the libi-ary at Triers or ^i’reves, a maimseript, the 
donation of some princess to a monastery ? studded with heads 
wrougVit in fine eameos.f In tlu‘ early ages of the eliureh 
they painted on the outside commonly a <lving Christ. In 
the curious library of Air. Douce is a Psalter, supposed once 
to have appertained to Charlemagne ; the vellum is purple, 
and the letters gold. Idie Eastern nations likewise tinged 
tlieir MSS. with different colours and decorations, Astle 
possessed Ai’abian M SS. of wliieli some leaves were of a deep 
yellow, and others of a lilac colour. Sir William Jones 
desiu'ibes an oi'iental MS. in which the name of Moliammed 
was ianeifully ailorned with a garland of tuli]vs and earnatioris, 
painted in the biaghtest colours. Tlie favourite works of the 
Persians are written on line silky paper, the ground of which 
is often powdered with gold or silver dust ; the leaves are 
frequently ilhnninated, and the whole book is sometimes per- 
fumed with essence of roses, or sandal wood. The Eomans 
liud sijveral sorts of paper, for which they had as many dif- 

* A box contaioing sucli ^Yrilteu rolls is represented in one of the pictures 
exhunnidat rompeii. 

t See note to A'ol. I, p. 0 . 
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feront names ; one was the Charta August a, in compliment 
to the emperor ; another Livinia, named after the cmpressr 
Tliere was a Charta hlanca^ which obtained its title from its 
beautiful whiteness, and wliich we appear to have retained by 
a])[)lving it to a blank sheet of paper vvliich is only signed, 
Charte hlanche. They had also a Charta painted black, 

and the letters were in wliite or other eoloni’s. 

Our present paper surpasses all oth’er materials for ease 
and convenience of writing. The first paper-mill in England 
was erected at Dartford, by a German, in 1588, who was 
knighted 1)y Elizabeth ; but it was not before 1713 that one 
'Tliomas Watkins, a stationer, brought the art of jaaper-maJving 
to any perfection, and to the industry of this individual we 
owe the origin of our numerous [)aper-mills. France had 
Intherto snppUtHl England and Holland. 

The manufacture of ])a])er was not nuieh encouraged at 
home, even so late as in lt>G2 j and the following observations 
l)y Fuller are curious, respecting tlie paper of his times : — 
draper participates in some sort of#tbe eliaiaictors of tin* 
country wbieb makes it; the Venetian^ being neat, subtile, 
and eourt-like ; the French, light, slight, and slender; tlie 
Dutch, thick, eorpultait, and gross, sucking u{) the ink with, 
tile s])onginess tln.'reof.” He eornjilaiiis tliat tlie jiapcu'-manu- 
factorit^ were not then sullleiently cTicouraged, ‘‘ eonsidei’ing 
the vast sums of money expended in our land for pajier, out 
of Italy, Frauce, and Germany, which miglT- be lessened, were, 
. it made in our nation. To such who oliject that we can never 
equal the perfection of Venice-paper, 1 return, neitlier can we 
match the purity of Veniec'-glasses ; and yet many green ones 
arc blown in Sussex, jirofitablo to the makers, and eonveni(Mit 
for the users. Our home-spun paper might be found lienefi- 
cial.” The present German printing-paper is made so dis- 
agreeable bo til to priritei-s and reader.s from their ])ap(‘r- 
manufacturers nuiking many more reams of ])aper from one 
ewt. of rags than formerly. Hags are scarce, and German 
writers, as well as tlicir language, are voluminous. 

Mr. Astle deeply complains of the inferiority ol' our inles to 
those of antiquity ; an inferiority productive of the most 
serious consequences, and which appears to originate merely 
in negligence. From the important benefits arising to society 
from the use of ink, and the injuries individuals may suffer 
from the frauds of designing men, he wishes the legislature 
^would frame some new regulations respecting it. The com- 
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position of ink is simple, but we possess none equal In beaut y 
tind colour to that used by tbe ancients; the 'Saxon MSS, 
written in England exceed in colour anything of the kind, 
ddic rolls and records from the hlteenth century to the end 
of tlie seventeenth, compared with those of tlie fifth to the 
twelfth centuries, show the excellence ol’ the earlier ones, 
which are all in the lipcst preservation ; while the others are 
so inueh dehiced, tliat tliey are scarcely^ legible. 

The ink of tiie ancients Inid nothing in eonirnon with ours, 
but the colour and gum. 0 all-nuts, copperas, and gum make 
up the composition of our ink ; whereas soot or ivory-blacJi' 
was the cliie-f ingredient in that of the ancients.'^' 

Ink lias been made of various colours; we lind gold and 
silver ink, and red, green, yellow, and bine inks ; but the 
black is considered as the best adapted to its purpose. 


ANECDOTKS OF KFROPEAN MANNERS.. 

The following eircninstanee.s probably gave rise to the 
tyranny of the feudal power, and arc tlie faets on which, the 
tieiions of romance are raised, Castles were eieeted to re- 
jndse the vagrant attacks of the .Normans ; and in Erance, 
Ironi the year 7(18 to 087, tlie.se places disturlied the, ])iib]ic 
repose. Tlie petty despots who raised these castles pillaged 
whoever passed, and earrled olf the females who pleased them. 
.Rapine, of every kind were the privilcgis of the feudal lords ! 
Alezeray observes, that it is Irom tliese (•irciimstances roman- 
cers hai^e invented their talcs of Jeniphts errant, monsters, 
and giants, 

Ee Saint .Foix, in his ‘‘ Historical .Essays,’’ inronns ns 
tliat “ women and girls were not in greater seeurhy when 
they passed by abbeys. The morikvS sustained an assault 
rather than relinquish tlieir {)rey : if tliey saiv themselves 
losing ground, they brought to their walls the relies of some 
sauit. Then it g(.'iierally liappened that the assailants, 
seized with awful veneration, retired, and dared not pursue 
their vengeance. This is the origin of the eaeJuvnters, of 
the enchant inents, iuiA oT the 67^? cm described in 
romances,” 

■* The ink of old in.'xan script's is generally a thick solid suL.'itance, and 
Bometinics ^Ijiiids in relief upon the paper. The red ink is geneiully a 
body-colonr of great brilliancy. 
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I'c these may be added wliat the author of “ iSTorthern 
Antupities/’ Yol. I. p. 21‘b writes, that as the walls of the 
eastlos ran winding round them, they often called them l>y a 
name which signihed sf^rpenfs or drac/ons ; aiul in these vv^ w? 
commonly secured the women and young maids of distinction, 
who were seldom safe- at a time when so many hold warriors 
were rambling up and down in search of adventures. It was 
this custom wliieh gave occasion to ancient romancers, who 
knew not liow to describe ^^nything simply, to invent so 
many faldes concerning princesses of great beauty ginu'ded by 
dragons. 

A singular and barharous custom prevailed during tliis 
period; it consisted in punisbmeiits by It be- 
earm.^ so general that the abbots, in.stead of bestowing cano- 
nical penalties on tlioir monks, obliged them to cut olf an ear, 
an arm, or a leg ! 

Velly, in Ins History of France, has desenl)ed two festi- 
vals, which give a just idea of the mamiers and devotion of a. 
later period, 12*10, whicdi like the anciiint mysteries eoiusisted 
of a mixture of farce and piety: religion in I'act was their 
amusement! The following one existed even to the Refor- 
mation : — 

In the elmreh of Paris, and in several otiier cathedrals of 
the kingdom, was held the Feast of Foots or madmen. The 
priests and clerks assembled elected a ])ope, an archbishop, or 
a bishop, eondueted them in great pomp to the ehureli, which 
they entered dancing, masked, and dressed in tlic apparel of 
women, animals, and merry-andr(*ws ; sung irtlamons songs, 
and converted tlio altar into a Ijcaufet, where tliey ate and 
drank during the celebration of the holy mysteries ; played 
with dice ; Iniriuxl, instead of incense, the leatluM* of tlicir old 
sandals ; ran about, and leaped from seat to seat, witli all the 
indecent postures vi^ith wlii^h the merry-andrews know how 
to amuse the populace.'’ 

The other does not yield in extravagance. “ Tliis festival 
was called the Fea si of A sses, and was celebrated at Peauvais. 
They chose a young woman, the handsomest in the town ; 
they made her ride on an ass richly harnessed, and placed in 
lior arms a pretty infant.* In this state, ibllowed b^’' the 
bishop and clergy, .she marched in proces.sion from the oathe- 

* This was, ia fact, a realization of tlie traditional ro[)resentatioi')s of the 
Flight into Egypt, in which the Virgin, liaving the Saviour in her lap, is 
always depicted seated on an ass, wliieh is led hy Joseph. 
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dval to the church of St. Stephen’s ; entered into the sanc- 
tuary ; placed herself near the altar, and tlje mass began ; 
vvbatev(U' the choir sung was terminated by this chai'ining 
hurtlien, IllJian, hihati I Their fu’ose, half Latin and lialf 
French, cxj)lained the fine qualities of the animah Evxny 
strophe liiiished by this delightful invitation : — 

Hez, siroAne, chantez, 

Belle boiiclio reebiguez, 

Voiis aures «Ui loin asscz, 

Et <le Tavoine a, plantez. 

They at length exhort(‘d him, in making a devout gonuflcxion, 
to Ibrget ills ancient food, for the purpose of repeating with- 
out ceasing, Ajmen, A'inen, I’lie priest, instead of Ife missa 
esf, sung three times, Jlifian, hihctn^ kiJian ! and the peo])]e 
three times answered, lliJian, hihan, hlJum ! to imitate the 
braying oftliat grave animal.* 

What shall we tliink of this imbecile mixture of supersti- 
tion and I’arce ? Tliis ass was perhaps tyi)ical of the ass 
wliieh Jesus rode! The cluldren of Israel worshipped a 
golden ass, and .Balaam made another speak. How ior in- 
nate then was James JVc7?/ lor, who desirous of entering Bristol 
on an ass, Hume informs us — it is indeed hut a |>iece of cold 
pleasantry — ^that all Bristol could nut alfoj’d him one! 

At the time when all tliese follies were practised, they 
would not suffer men to play at chess / Wily says, ‘‘ A 
statute of Elides de Sully prohilhts clergymen not only from 
playing at chess, but even Irom having a chess-board in their 
house/’ Who could l)elieve, that while half the ceremonies 
of religion consisted in the gro.<.sest buffoonery, a prince ])re- 
ferred death ratlu^r than emv himseir by a remedy \v]u<;h 
olfended his ehastity ! .Louis Vlii. being dangerously ill, 
the physicians considted, and agret‘d to })laee near the 
iuonareli wliile hi^ slept a yoim^’ and beautilVil ladjg who, 
when lie awoke, should inform liini of tlie motive wliicli Imd 
conducted her to liirn. Louis answered, ‘‘No, -my girl, 1 
prefer dying rather than to save inj life by a mortal sin /” 
And, in fact, tlic good king died ! He would not be pre- 
scribed for out of the whole Pbannacop)oda of Love I 

An account of our taste in female beauty is given by Air. 
Ellis, who observes, in his notes to Way’s Fabliaux, “ In the 
times of chivalry the minstrels dwelt with great complacency 

* See Article A fidcnt and Modern Saturnalia, in this Volume, 
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on the fair hair and delicate complexion of their damseds. 
This taste was continued for a long time, and to render tbe 
hair light was a great object of education. Even when wigs 
first cnnie into bisliion they were all flaxen. Such was tbe 
colour of tbe Gauls and of their German conqueroi*s. It rc 
quired some centuries to reconcile their eyes to the swarthy 
beauties of their Spanisli and their Italian neighbours.”'^ 

The following is an amusing anecdote of the difficulty in 
which an honest Vicar of Bray found himself in those con- 
tentious times. * 

When the court of Iiome, under the pontificates of Gre- 
gory iX. tnul Jiiuoccnt IV., set no bounds to their ambitious 
projects, they were opposed by the Emperor Frederick ; wlio 
was of course anathematised. A curate of Paris, a liumo- 
rous fellow, got up in his pulpit with the bull of Innocent in 
bis hand. “ You know, my brethren (said he), that I am 
ordered to proclaim an excommunication against Frederick, 
I am ignorant of tlie motive. All that J know is, that there 
exist between this Prince and the Homan Pontiff great dif- 
ferences, and an irreconeilealilo liatred. (Jud only knows 
which of the two is wrong. Theref'ore with all my power 
T excommunicate him who injures the other; and [ absolve 
him who suffers, to tlie gr(*at scandal of all Christianity.” 

The following anecdotes relate to a period which is suffi- 
ciently remote to excite curiosity ; yet not so distai^t as to 
weaken the interest wa feel in those minutitc of the times. 

The present one ma^^ serve as a curious sfieeimen of the 
despotism and simplicitiMjf an age not literary, in discovering 
the author of a libel. It took j)lace in the reign of Henry 

* In the roinances and poems of the Middle Ages, the heroines are gene- 
rally praised for the abundance and beauty of tlieir “ yeiiow hair’’ — 

Her yellow liaire was braided in a tresse 
Behinde her backe, a ytmle longe, 1 gucsse. 

CitAueEji’a KnigJiVs Tale. 

Queen Elizabeth had yellow hair, hence it boearne the fVtsluon at her court, 
and ladies dyed their hair of the Royal colour. Hut this dyeing the hair 
yellow may be traced to the classic era. Galen tells us that in his time 
women sulfered much from headaches, contracted by stamling bare-headed 
in the sun to obtain this coveted tint, which others attempted by the use of 
saffron. Rulwer, in his ‘^Artificial! Changeling,” 10.53, says — “The 
Venetian women at this day, and the Paduan, and those of Verona, and 
other parts of Italy, practice the same vanitie, and receive the same r^^corn- 
pei^jrSe for their affectation, there being in all those cities open and manifest 
examples of those who have undergone a kind of martyrdome, to render 
their haire yellow.” 

YOL. II. 


B 
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VIII. A great jealousy subsisted between the Londoners 
and those foreigners who traded here. The foreigners ])ro- 
hably (observes Mj*. Lodge, in his Illustrations of English 
History) worked cliea|)er and were more industrious. 

Tit ere was a libel affixed on St. Paul’s door, which retleoted 
on Henry YlII. and these foreigners, who were accused of 
buying up the wool with the king’s money, to the undoing 
of Englishmen. This tended to inllaine the minds of the 
people. The method adopted to discover the writer of tiie 
libel must excke a smile in the present day, while it shows 
the state in which knowledge must have been in this conn* 
try. The plan adopted was this : In every ward one of the 
king’s council, with an alderman of the same, was com- 
manded to see every man write that could, and further took 
every man’s book and sealed them, and brought them to 
Guildhall to confront them with the original. So that if of 
this number many wrote alike, the judges must liave been 
much puz'ded todix on the criminal. 

Our hours of refe(itioii are singularly changed in little more 
than two centuries. In the reign of Francis I. (observes the 
author of Itecreations llistoricjues) they were accustomed to 
say,~ 

Lever it cinq, diner neuf, 

Son per a chap coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivro d’ans nonante et nenf. 

Historians observe of Louis XII, that one of the causes 
which contributed to hasten his death was the entire change 
of his regimen. The good king, by persuasion of his wife, 
says the history of Bayard, changed his manner of living : 
w hen he was accustomed to (line at ciglit o’clock, he agreed to 
dine at twelve; and wdien he wuis used to retire at six o’clock 
in the evening, he frequently sat up as late as midniglit. 

Houssaie gives the following authentic notice drawn fi’om 
the registers of the court, which presents a curious account 
of domestic life in the fifteenth century. Of the dauphin 
Louis, son of Charles VI., who died at the age of twenty, we 
are told, “that he knew the Latin and French languages ; 
that he had many musicians in his chapel ; passed the night 
in vigils ; dined at thrive in the afternoon, supped at mid- 
night, w'ent to bed at the break of day, and thus was aHcer^ 
tene (that is threatened) with a short life.” Froissart men- 
tions waiting upon the Duke of Lancaster at five o’clock^ in 
the afternoon, when he had supped. 
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The custom of dining at nine in the morning relaxed 
greatly under Francis 1., successor of Louis XII. However, 
])ersoiis of quality dined then the latest at ten ; and sn]>per 
was at five or six in the evening. We may observe this in 
the prcl'ace to the HeptaTneron of the Queen of Navarre, 
where tliis princess, describing the mode of life which the 
lords and ladies whom she assembles at the castle of Madame 
Gy side, should follow, to be agreeably occupied and to. banish 
languor, thus expresses herself: ‘‘As soon as the morning 
rose, they went to the chamber of Madame Oysille, whom 
they found already at her prayers ; and wlien tliey had heard 
during a good liour lier lecture, and then tlie mass, they went 
to dine at ten o’clock ; and afterwards each privately retired 
to his room, but did not I'ail at noon to meet in tlie meadow,” 
fcipeaking of the end of the first day (wliich was in Septem- 
ber) the same lady Oj^silie says, “ Say where is tlie sun F and 
hear the hell of the alibey, whlcli has for some time called 
us to vespers ; in saying this they all rose and went to the 
religionists lolio had le ailed for them above an hour. V^espers 
heard, tliey wamt to supper, and after liaving played a tliou- 
sand sports in the nujadow they retired to bed.” All this 
exactly eorrespoiulsVith the lines above quoted. Cliarles V. 
of France, however, wlio lived near two centuries before 
Francis, dined at t^n, supped at seven, and all the court was 
in bod by nine o’clock. They sounded the curlew, wbicli 
bell warned them to cover their lire, at six in the winter, and 
between eight and nine in the summer. LTnder the reign of 
Henry IV. the hour of dinner at court w as eleven, or at noon 
the latest ; a custom wdiich prevailed even in th(^ early part 
of the I'eigu of Louis XIV. In the provinces distant from 
Paris, it is very common to dine at nine ; tliey make a second 
repast about two o’clock, sup at five ; and their last meal is 
made just before they retire to bed. The labourers and pea- 
sants in France have preserved this custom, and make three 
meals ; one at nine, another at tliree, and tlie last at the set- 
ting of the sun. 

The Marquis of Mirabeau, in “ L’Ami dcs Hoinmcs,” 
Vol. I. p. 261, gives a striking representation of the singular 
industry of the French eiti/^ens of that age. He had learnt 
from several ancient citizens of Paris, that if in their youth 
a workman did not work two hours by candle-liglit, either in 
the moiming or evening, he even adds in the longest days, ho 
would have been noticed as an idler, and would not have 
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found pei'fions to employ him. On the 12th of May, 1588, 
^vheTl llenr}^ III. ordered his troops to oeeupy various posts 
at Paris, Davila writes that the inhalntants, warned by the 
noise of the drums, began to shut their doors and shops, 
which, according to the customs of that town to work before 
daybreak, were alread}^ opened. This must have been, taking 
it at the latest, about four in the inorniiig- “ In 1750,” adds 
tlie ingenious writer, I walked on tliat day thrdugh Paris 
at full six in the morning; 1 passed through the most busy 
and poj)ulous f)art ol‘ the city, and 1 only saw open some 
stalls of the vendors of brandy!” 

To the article, Anecdotes of Fashions,” (see Ahl. I., p, 
216) we may add, that in England a taste for splendid dress 
existed in the reign of Henry VII.; as is observable by the 
following description of hlieholas Lord Vaux, In the 17th 
of that reign, at the marriage of I^rinee Arthur, tlie brave 
young Vaux appeared in a gown of purple velvet, adorned 
with |)ieces of gold so thi(;k and massive, tliat, exclusive of 
the silk and fiu’s, it was valued at a thousand pounds. 
About his neek he wore a collar of SS,* weigliing eight 
hundred pounds in nobles. In tiiose dajxs it not only required 
great bodily strength to sujiport the vv(^ight oi* tlieir cum- 
bersome armour ; tlieir very luxury of ap|>arel for tlie draw- 
ing-room would oppress a system of rnodcu’n muscles.” 

In the following reign, according to tlie monarch’s and 
AVoisey’s magnilieent taste, tlieir dress was, perhaps, more 
generally sumptuous. We tlien find the following rich orna- 
ments in vogue. {Shirts and shifts were embroidered with 
gold, and bordered witli lace. Strutt notices also perfumed 
gloves lined with white velvet, and s})lendidly worked with 
embroidery and gold buttons. Not only gloves, hut various 
other parts of their habits, were perfumed ; shoes were made 
of Spanish perfumed skins. 

Carriages were not then used;* so that lords would carry 
princesses on a pillion behind them, and in wet weather the 
ladies covered their heads with hoods of oil-cloth : a custom 
that has been generally continued to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Coaches were introduced into England by 

* That is, carriages of the modern form, and such as became common 
toward the end of Elizabetli’s reign; hut warjfjons and covered 

with tapestry, and nsed by ladies for journeys, may be seen in illuminated 
MSS. of tlie fourteenth century. There is a fine example in the Loutterell 
Psalter, published in “ Vetusta Monumenta.*’ 
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Fitzalau Earl of Arundel, in 1580, and at first were only 
drawn by a pair of horses. The favourite Buckingham, about 
1010, began to have them drawn by six iiorses ; and AVilson, 
in his life of t|aines 1., tells us this “ was wondered at as a 
i.ovelty, and imputed to him as a mastering pride.” Tlie same 
arbiter elegantlarum in^odiicecl sedan-chairs. In Prance, 
Catherine of Medicis was the first who used a coach, which 
had leathern doors and curtains, instead of glass windows. 
If the carriage of Henry IV. had had glass windows, this 
circumstance might have saved liis life. Carriages were so 
rare in the reign of this monarch, that in a letter to his 
minister Sully, lie notices that having taken medicine that 
day, though he iutended to have called on him, he was pre- 
vented beeause tlie queen had gone out with the carriage. 
Even as late as in tlio reign of Louis XIV. the courtiers rode 
onliorsehack to tlieir <liniier parties, and wore their light boots 
and spurs. Count Hamilton describes his hoots of white 
Spanish leather, with gold spurs. 

Saint Poix observes, that in 1058 there were only 310 
coaches in Pari.s, and in 1758 there were more than 14,000. 

Strutt has judiciously observed, that though ‘‘luxury and 
grandeur were so much afiected, and a|)pearancos of state and 
splendour carried to such lengtlis, we may conclude that their 
household furniture and dolViestie necessaries were also care- 
fully attended to ; on passing tlirougli tlieir houses, we may 
expect to be surprised at the neatness, elegance, and superb 
appearance of each room, and the suitableness of every orna- 
ment ; but herein we may be deceived. The taste of elegance 
amongst our ancestors was veiy different frprn the present, 
and however we may find them extravagant in their apparel, 
excessive in their hampiets, and expensive in their trains of 
attendants ; yet, follow them home, and within their houses 
you shall find their furniture is plain and homely ; no great 
choice, but what wiis useful, rather than any for ornament or 
show.” 

Erasmus, as quoted by Jortin, confirms tins account, and 
makes it worse ; he gives a curious account of English dirti- 
ness ; he ascribes the plague, from which England was hardly 
ever free, and the sweating-sickness, partly to the incommo- 
dious form, and bad exposition of the houses, to the filthiness 
of the streets, and to the sluttishness within doors. “ The 
floors,” says he, “ are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes; 
unde»* which lies, unmolesto^l^ an aiieient collection of beer, 
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grease, fragments, bones, spittle, excrement of clogs and caf s, 
and everything that is nasty.”* And is^ow, certainly we are 
the cleanest nation in Europe, and the vv^ord coMionTAULE 
expresses so peculiar an idea, that it has be^n adopted by 
foreigners to describe a sensation xxperienced nowhere but 
in England. * • 

1 shall give a sketch of the domestic life of a nobleman in 
the reign of Charles tlie First, from the “Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle,” written by his Duchess, wliotn I have already 
noticed. It miglit have been impertinent at the time of its 
publication; it will now please those who are curious about 
English manners. 

Of his IlahU, 

He Jiecoutres his person according to the fasliion, if it he 
one that is not troublesome and uneasy for men of heroic 
exorcises and^ctions. lie is neat and cleanly ; wliich makes 
him to he somewhat long in dressing, though not so long as 
many oireminate persons are. He shifts ordinarily once a day, 
and every time when he uses exercise, or his temper is more 
hot than ordinary. 

‘‘ Of h is Diet, , 

“ In his diet he is so sparing and temperate, that he never 
cats nor drinks beyond his set proportion, so as to satisfy only 
his natural appetite ; he makes but one meal a day, at which 
he drinks two good glasses of small beer, one about the 
beginning, the otlier at the end thereof, and a little glass of 
sack in the middle of his dinner; which glass of sack he also 
uses in the morning for ids breakfast, with a morsel of bread. 
His supper consists of an egg and a draught of small beer. 
And by tliis temperance he iinds himself very healthfid, 
and may yet live many years, lie being now of the age of 
seventy-three. 

* Tlie ase of censers or firepans to “sweeten” lionsea by bnrning coarse 
perfutiies is iiutod by Shakespeare. His coirniientator, Stceveiis, points 
out a passage in a letter i)f the Earl of Shrewsbury, who when keeping 
Mary Queen of Scots under his surveillance, notes “ That her Majesty 
was to ho removed for 6 or 6 dayes to dense tier chamber, being kept very 
undenly.” That annoyances of a very disagreeable kind were constantly 
felt, he instances in a i)assage from tlie Menioir of Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, wl 10 relates that a noble party w'ere infested with insects not now 
to be named, though named plainly by the lady, and all this “ by sitting 
in Sir Thomas Erskiue’s chamber.” _ « 
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^^llis Mecreation and Exercise. 

His prime pastime and recreation hath always been the 
exercise of mannago and weapons, which heroic arts he used 
to practise every day ; but I observing that when he had over- 
heated himself he would be apt to take cold, prevailed so far, 
tluit at last he left the f?equent use of the inaniuige, using 
nevertheless still tlie exercise of weapons ; and though he doth 
not ride himself so frequemtly as he liath done, yet he taketh 
delight in seeing his horses of mannago rid by his escuyers, 
whom he instructs in that art for his own pleasure. But in 
the art of weapons (in which he has a method beyond all that 
ever was famous in it, found out hy his own ingenuity and 
practice) he never taught any body but the now Duke of 
Duekiugham, whose guardian he hath been, and his own two 
sons. The rest of his time lie spends in music, poetry, 
architecture, and the like.” 

^ The value of money, and the increase of , our opulence, 
might form, says Johnson, a curious subject of research. In 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, Ijatiiner ’mentions it as a 
proof of his father’s prosperity, that thougli hut a yeoman, 
be gave his daughters five pounds each for tlieir portion.* At 
the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, seven hiuKh’ed pounds were 
such a temptation to courtship, as made all other motives, 
suspected. Congreve makes twelve thousand pounds more 
than a counterbalance to the affection of Belinda. No poet 
will now fly his favourite character at less than fifty thousand. 
Clarissa Harlowe had but a moderate fortune. 

In Sir John Vanhrugli’s Confederacy, a woman of fashion 
is presented with a bill of millinery as long as herself . — Yet 
*it only amounts to a poor fifty pounds ! at ]>resent tliis sounds 
oddly on the stagii. I have lieard of a lady of quality and 
fashion who had a bill of her fancy dressmaker, for the 
expenditure of one year, to tlie tune of, or rather, which closed 
in the deep diapason of, six thousand pounds ! 

* He gives this piece of autolnography in his fir.st sermon preached beyfore 
Edward VI., 1549 : — My father w'as a yeoman, and had no lands of his 
own, only he had a farm of three or foure pomid hy year at the uttermost, 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. JTe had a walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. He kept me to 
school. He married my sisters with five |)oiind, or twenty nobles a piece ; 
so that he brought them up in godliness.” 
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It is curious to trace the first rude attempts of the drama in 
various nations ; to observe at that moment how crude is the 
imagination, and to trace tiie caprices it indulges ; and that 
the resemblance in these attempts liolds in the earliest essays 
of* Greece, of Trance, of S])ain, of England, and, what appears 
extraordinary, even of China and Mexico.” 

The rude beginnings of the drama of Greece are sulli- 
eienfcly known, and f-he old mysteries of Europe liave been 
exhibited in a former article. The progress of the Erencli 
theatre has been tliis - 

Etienne Jodelle, in 1552, seems to have been the first wlio 
had a tragedy represented of his own invention, entith'd 
Cleopatra — it was a servile imitation of the form of the 
Grecian tragedy ; but if this did not require the highest 
genius, it did the utmost intrepidity ; for the people werh, 
through long habit, iiitoxiciated wi th the wild amusement they 
amply received fi'om tlieir farces and moralities. 

The following curious anecdote, whieli followed the first 
attempt at classical imitation, is very observable. Jodelle’s 
succc'ss was such, that his rival poets, touched by the spirit of 
the Grecian muse, sliovved a singular proof of their enthu- 
siasm for this new poet, in a classical festivity whieli gave room 
for no little scandal in that day ; yet as it was jiroduced by a 
carnival, it was pi’obal)ly a kind of drunken bout. Fifty 
poets, during the carnival of 1552, went to Areueil. Chance, 
says the writer of the life of the old French hard Eonsard, 
who was one of the profane party, threw across their* 

road ix goat — which having caught, they ornamented the goat 
with chaplets of flowers, and carried it triumphantly to the 
hall of their festival, to appear to sacrifice to Bacchus, and to 
present it to Jodelle ;*for the goat, among the aticieuts, was 
the prize of the tragic bards ; the victim of Bacchus, who 
presided over tragedy, 

Carmine, qui tragico, vilem certavitpb hircum. 

The goat thus adorned, and his beard painted, was hunted 
about the long tabic, at which the fifty poets were seated ; 
and after having served them for a subject of laughter for 
some time, he was hunted out of the room, and not sacrificed 
to Bacchus, Each of the guests made verses on tlie occasion, 
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in imitation of the Bacchanalia of the ancients. Ilonsanl 
composed some dithyrambics to celebrate the festival of the 
goat of Etienne Jodelle; and another, entitled ‘‘Our travels 
to Areneil.” However, this Bacchanalian freak did not finish 
as it ought, where it had begun, among the poets. Several 
ecclesiasticvs sounded the alarm, and one Chandieu accused 
Bonsard with having performed an idolatrous sacrifice ; and 
it was easy to accuse the moral 1 mbits oi' ffty poets asscnihled 
together, who were iar, doubtless, from being irreproachable. 
They repented for some time of their classical sacrilice of a 
goat to Tragedy. 

Hardi, the Frencli Lope de Vega, wrote 800 dramatic pieces 
from IGOO to 1G87 ; his imagination was the most fertile 
possible; hut so wild and unchecked, that though its extra- 
vagances are very amusing, they served as so many instruc- 
tive hissons to his successors. One may form a notion of his 
violation of the unities by Ids piece “ La Force dii Sang.” In 
the first act Leocadia is carried off and ravislied. In the second 
she is sent back with an evident sign of pregnancy. In the 
third she lies in, and at the close of this act lier son is about 
ten years old. In tlie fourth, the lather of the (hild acknow- 
ledges liim ; and in the lii'tli, lamenting his son’s unhappy 
fate, he marries Leocadia. Such arc the ])ieces in the infanc}’^ 
of the drama. 

Kotrou was tlie first who ventured to inffoduce several 
persons in the same scene ; belbre hi.s time tliey rarely e.x- 
ceeded two persons ; if a third ajipcared, he was us\uilly a 
mute actor, who never joined tlie otlier two. The state of 
the theatre was even then very rude ; tlie most lascivious 
embraces \vcrc publicly given and taken ; and Ilotrou even 
ventured to introduce a naked page in tlie scene, who in tins 
situation holds a dialogue witli one of his lieroines. In 
another piece, ‘‘ Sccdasc^ ou f ho spit alii e vioUe^^'’ Hardi makes 
two young Spartans carry off Scedase’s two daughters, ravish 
them bn the stage, and, violating them in the side scenes, tho 
spectators heard their cries and their complidnts. Cardinal 
Bichelieu imdc the theatre one of his favourite pursuits, and 
though not sucecssf^d as a dramatic writer, his encourage- 
ment of the drama gradually gave birth to genius. Scudeiy 
was the first who introduced the twenty-four hours from 
Aristotle; and Mairct studied tlie construction of the fable, 
and the rules of the drama. They y(d groped iu tlie dark, 
and their beauties were yet only occasional ; Corueilic, 
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.Ra<iine, Moliere, Crehilloi), and Voltaire perfected the Ereocli 
dnuna. 

In the inrim(;y of the tragic art in our country, the bowl 
and dagger were considered as the great instruments of a 
sublime pathos ; anti the Die alV^ and Die nohly^'' of the 
ex(piisite and afiecting tragedy of Fielding were frequently 
realised in our popular dramas. Thomas of the uijiver- 
sity of Oxford, in the reign of James T., was considered as 
no eontemptible tragic poet : he concludes the first part of 
liis Courageous Turk, by promising a second, thus : — 

If thi.s .lirfet p.'irt, ‘'cntlcs ! do like you well, 

The second part stall greater murthers tell. 

Specimens of extravagant hornhast miglit be selected from 
his tragedies. The following speech of Amurath the Turic, 
who coming on the stage, and seeing an appearance of the 
heavens being on fire, comets and blazing stars, thus addresses 
tlic heaven.s,” wliich seem to have been in as mad a condition 
as the poet’s own mind : — 

liow noAV, ye beavons ! grow you 

So proud, that 3'ou inu.st needs put on curled lochsj 
And clothe your.solves in periwUjfi of fire 

In the Raging Turk, or Bajazet the Second, he is intro- 
duced with this most raging speech : — 

Atu I not emperor? he that hrenthes a no 
Damns in that iKjgative syihiblo his soul ; 

Durst any god gainsay it, he sliould feel 
Tlie strengtli of lieroest giants in my arnucs ; 

]\line anger’s at the hi.ghest, a.nd 1 could shake 
The firm foundation of the earthly globe ; 

Could I but grasp the i)olcs in these two hands ^ 

IM pluck the Avorld asunder. 

Ile would scale heaven, and Avhen he Itad 

got iH'yond the utmost sphere, 

Besiege the concave of this universe, 

And hiingei'-starve the gods till they confessed. 

What furies did oppress his sleeping souk 

These plays went through two editions : the last printed 
in 1656. 

The following passage from a similar %ard is as precious. 
The king in the play exclaims, — 

By all the ancient gods of Rome and Greece, 

I love my daughter I — — — hotter than my niece I 
If any one should ask the reason why, ■ 
rd tell them-- Nature makes the stronger tic ! 
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One of the rude French about 1600, is entitled La 

Lchellion^ ou inescont imt merit des Grenouilles contra Jtqnter,^^ 
in, live acts. The subject of this tragbcomie piece is nothing 
naoro tliaii the fable of the frogs who asked Jupiter for a 
king. In the pantorniinical scenes of a wild fancy, the actors 
were seen croaking in their fens, or climbing up the stee[) 
ascent of Olympus ; they were dressed so as to appear 
gigantic frogs ; and in pleading their cause befo?^? Jupiter 
and his cxmri^ the dull humour naas to croak sublimely, \vhen- 
evcr they did not agree with their judge., 

Olavigoro, in his curious history of Mexico, has give?! 
Acosta's account of the Mexican theatre, which appears to 
resemble the first seenes among the Greeks, and these French 
frogs, but with more fancy and taste. Acosta writes, “ The 
small theatre was curiously wliiteued, adorned witli boughs, 
and arches made of flowers and leathers, frojn which vv(‘re 
suspended many birds, rabbits, and other pleasing objects. 
The actors exhibited burlescpie characters, feigning themselves 
deaf, side with colds, lame, blind, ci'ippled, and addressing an 
idol for tlie return of lioalth. The deaf people answ(.u’C(l at 
cross-purposes ; tliose wlio had colds by cougliidg, and the 
lame by halting ; all re(ated their Complaints and misfortunes, 
which produced inlinite mirtli among the audience. Others 
appeared under the names of different little .animals; some 
disguised as heetle.s, some like toads, some like lizards, and 
upon encountering each .other, reciprocally explained tlieir 
employments, which was highly satisfactory to the ])eo])le, 
as they performed tlmir parts with inlinite iiigeiluity. Sevcu'al 
little boys also, belonging to the tem|)le, ap])eared in tlie 
disguise of butterilies, and birds of various colours, and 
mounting upon the trees which were fixed there on purpose, 
little balls of earth were thrown at them with slings, occa- 
sioning many humorous incidents to the spectators,” 

Something very wild and original appears in this singular 
exhibition; wliere at times tlie actors seena to have been 
spectators, and the spectators were actors. 


THE MARRIAGE OF* THE ARTS. 

As a literary curiosity, can we deny a niche to that obli- 
quity of distorted wit,” of Barton Holy day, who has com- 
posed a strange comedy, in live acts, performed at Christ 
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Ohurcli, Oxford, 1630, riot for flie entertainment^ as an anec- 
dote records, of James the First ? 

The title of the comedy of this imelassical classic, for 
Holyday is known as tlie translator of J iivenal with a very 
learned commentary, is Texinotamia, or the Marriage of the 
Arts, lGo(),Ainarto ; extremely dull, exees!#vely rare, and ex- 
traordinarily high-]jriced among collectors. 

It may^l)c exhibited as one of tlie most extravagant in- 
ventions of a pedant. Who but a pedant could have con- 
ceived the dull lancy of forming a comedy, of five acts, on 
the subject of marrijinr/ the Arts ! Jliey are the dramatis 
persome of this piece, and the baehelor of arts describes their 
intrigues and characters, llis actors' are Polites, a magis- 
trate ; — Pliysica ; — Astronornia, daughter to Physica ;-™ 
Etlncus, an old man ;~~-Geographus, a traveller and courtier, 
in love with Astronornia; — Arithmetica, in love with Geo- 
metres — Logieus ; — (Trammaticus, a schoolmaster ; — Poeta ; 
— llistoria, in love witli Po(da; — Elretorica, in love with 
Logieus ; — Melanclrolieo, Poeta’s man ; — Phantastes, servant 
to Geogi-aphus ; — Clioler, Grammaticus’s man. 

All thes(? refined and ahsti-aet ladies and gerrtlemen have 
as bodily feelings, and eni|)loy as gross language, as if they 
had been eveiy-day ciuiraeters. A specimen of grotesque 
ciulness may entertain : — 

^ Fruits of (lull heat, aud sooterkins of wit. 

Geographus opens the play with declaring his passion to 
Astronornia, and tliat very rudely indeed ! See the pedant 
wreathing tlic roses of Love! 

‘‘ Oeog. Come, now you sirall, Astronornia. 

Ast. What shall 1, Geograplius ? 

Geog, Kisse ! 

What, in spite of my teeth ! 

Gear/. No, not so ! 1 hope you do not usie to kisse with 

your teeth. 

Ast, Marry, and I hope I do not use to kisse without 
them. 

Geog. Ay, but my fine wit-catcher, I mean you do not 
show your teeth when you kisse.” 

He then kisses her, as he says, in the different manners of 
a French, Spanish and Dutch kiss. He wants to take off the 
zone of Astronornia. She begs he would not fondl(3 her like 
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an elephant as he is; and Greographus says again, Won’t 
you tlien 

Ast. Won’t I what ? 

Geo. Be kinde ? 

A St. Be kinde! How?” 

Fortunately (ieographus is here interrupted by Astro- 
nomia’s mother Physica. Tliis dialogue is a specimen of tlie 
whole piece : very Hat, and very gross. Yet tlie piece is still 
curious, — not only for its absurdity, hut for that sort of in- 
genuity, which so wliimsieally contrived to bring together 
the dilferent arts; this pedantic writer, however, owes more 
to the subject, than tlie subj(‘et derived from liim ; without 
wit or humour, he has at times an extravagance of invention. 
As for instance, — G cograph us and Ins mau Pl^antastes de- 
scribe to Poetii tluj ly ing wonders they^ pretend to have wit- 
nessed ; and this is one : — 

^"Fhan. Sir, we met with a traveller that could spealv six 
languages at tlie same instant. 

Foeia. How? at the same instant, that’s impossible! ' 

Fhan. Nay, sir, the aetmdity of tlie performance |>uts it 
beyond all contradiction. With his tongue he’d so vowel you 
out as smooth Italian as anyvinan breatliing ; with liis eye 
lie Would sparkle forth the proud Spanish; with his nose 
blow out most robustious Dutch ; the creaking of his high- 
heeled shoe would articulate exact Folonian ; the knocking 
of his shinbone ibmirdne French ; and his belly would 
grumble most pure and seliolar-likc 

This, though exti^avcgant without laney, is not the worst 
part of the absurd humour which runs through this pedantic 
comedy. 

The classical reader may perliaps be amused by the follow- 
ing strange concepts. Poeta, who was in love with Historia, 
capriciously ialls in love with Astronomia, and thus compares 
his mistress : — 

Her IjTOW is like a brave hrroic line 
That dees ;i sacred majestie insliririe ; 

Her woi’f, P}ialf uc:Ude~\\\i.c, in comely sort, 

Ends in a Trorhie, or a Jong and short. 

Her mouth is like a Fitnetcr ; 

Her eic-brows like a little-longer Trimeter, 

Ker chinne is an adonicb\ aiid her tontjue 
Is an Hypernieterj somewhat too long. 

Her C7V.S I may compare them unto two 
Quick-turning dactyU% for their nimble view. 
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Her rths like stanes of SappJiicJcs doe deH<ccnd 
Tluther, which but to name were to offend. 

Her arm<^ like two lambics raised on hie, 

X>oe wdtii her brow bear equal nia'jestie ; 

Her legs like two straight spondees keep apace 
Slow as two scazo7iSj but with stately grace. 

The piece coMoludes with a speecli hy Politesj, who setlh^s 
all the disputes and loves of the Arts. Poeta y>ronjises for 
the futin'O to attacdi himself to Ilistoria. Ivhetorica, though 
she loves Logicus, yet as they do not mutually agree, she is 
united to Grammatieus. j\)lites counsels Phlegmatico, wlu> 
is Logicus’s man, to leave oif smoking, and to learn better 
manners; and Choler, Grammaticus’s man, to bridle himself; 
— that Mtliieiis and O^leonoina would vouchsafe to give good 
advice to Poc'ta and Ilistoria; — and Physica to tier children 
Oeograplms and Astronomia ! for Grammaticus and Rhetorica, 
he says, their tongues will alwa\^s agn^c, and will not fall out; 
and. for Geometres and Arithmetiea, they will be very regular. 
Melaneholico, who is Po(d;a’s man, is left quite alone, and 
agrees to be married to Musiea ; and at length Phantustes, 
by the entreaty of Poeta, becomes the servant of J\l<;lan- 
cliolico, and Alusica. Physiognomus and Cheiroinantes, wdio 
are in the cliaracter of gi|)sies> and Ibrtunc-tellers, arc iinally 
exiled trom the island ol’ Fortunata, wdiere lies the whole 
scene of the action in the residence of the Marrieil Arts. 

The pedant’Comic-writer has even attended to tlie dresses of 
his eliaraeters, which are minutely given. Thus Alelanohoiico 
wears a Idaek suit, a black hat, a black cloak, and black 
wan'ked band, black gloves, and black shoes. Sanguis, the 
servant of Aledieus, is in a red suit ; on tlie breast is a man 
wdth his nose blcedijrg ; on the back, one letting blood in liis 
arm ; with a red hat and band, red stockings and red pumps. 

It is recorded oi‘ this play, that the Oxford scholars re- 
solving to give James 1, a relish of their genius, requested 
leave to act this notable piece. Honest Anthony Wood tells 
us, that it being too grave for the king, and too scholastic for 
the auditory, or, as some have said, the actors had taken too 
much wine, his majesty offercvi several times, alter two acts, 
to withdraw, lie prevailed to sit it out, m mere charity 
to the <)xford scholars. The following humorous epigram 
was produced on the occasion : — 

At 0/irist’cJmrch marriage^ done before the king, 

Lest that those mates should want an offering, 

The kin^ liiinself did offer; — What, I pray ? 

He offered twice or thrice — to go away !” 
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Crown, in his City J^olitiques,^’ 1688, a comedy written to 
satirise the Whig-s of those days, was accused of iiaving 
copied his character too closely after life, and his enemies 
tirrned his comedy into a libel. He has defended himself in 
his preface from this imputation. It was particularly laid to 
his charge, that in the characters of Bartoline, an old corrupt 
law^^cr, and his wife Lucinda, a wanton country girl, he in- 
tended to ridicule a certain Seijeant M and his young 

wife. It was even said that the comedian mimicked tlie odd 
speech of the aforesaid serjeant, who, having lost all his teeth, 
uttered his words in a very peculiar manner. On tins, Crown 
tells us in his defence, that the comedian must not ho blamed 
for this peculiarity, as it was an invention of the author him- 
self, wlio had ti^ght it tOithe player. He seems to have con- 
sidered it as no ordinary iiivcntion, and was so pleased with 
it that he has most painfully ]n*inted the speeeln^s of the 
lawyer in this singular gibberisli ; and his reasons, as well as 
his discovery, appear remarkable. 

He says, tliat “ Not any ojie old man more than anotlier is 
mimiqued, by Mr. Lee’s way of speakings, whicli all comedians 
e«tn witness, was my own invention^ and Mr. Lee was taught it 
by me. To prove this farther, 1 have printed Bartolinc’s part 
in that manner of spelling by which I taught it Mr. Lee. 
They wlio have no te('t]i cannot pronounce many letters plain, 
but perp(4ually lisp and break their words, and some words 
they cannot bring out at all. As for instane(? tli is pronounced 
by thrusting the tongue hard to the teeth, thorefore that 
sound they cannot riMike, but something like it. For that 
reason you will often llnd in JIartoline’s instead of th, 

ya, as yett for that ; yish for tins ; yosh for those ; soinetinies 
a t is left out, as housand for thousand ; hlrfy for thirty. ^ 
they pronounce like sli, as slier ^oY sir; 7nuslit {ov must; t 
they speak like cA, — therefore you will fmd chruc for true; 
chreason for treason ; clio for to ; choo for two ; chen fqr ten ; 
choke for take. And this ch is not to be pronounced like 
as ’tis in chrislian, but as in child, church, chest, I desire 
the reader to observe these things, because otherwise he will 
hardly understand much of the lawyer’s part, which in the 
opinion of all is the most divertising in tlie comedy ; hut 
when this ridiculous way of speaking is famihar with him, it 
will render the part more pleasant.” 
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One hardly expects so curious a piece of orthoepy in the 
preface to a eoiuedy. It may have required great ohserva- 
tioa and ingenuity to have discovered the cause of old tooth- 
less men mumbling their words. But as a ))ieec of comic 
humour, on which the author appears to have prided himself, 
the edect is far from iortiimite. Humour arising from a per- 
sonal defe(?t is but a miserable substitute for that of a more 
genuine kind. I shall give a specimen of this strange gibbe- 
rish as it is so laboriously printed. .It may amuse the reader 
to see his mother language transformed into so odd a shape 
that it is with diilieulty he can recognise it. 

Old Bartoline thus speaks; — 1 wrong’d my cho 

enfclter incho hondsh of inarriage and could not perfoian 
nantsh 1 might well hinkc you would cfiake the forfeiture of 
the liond ; and I never found eqaichy in a bedg in my life ; 
but I’ll trounce you hoh ; 1 have })aved jayhh wi’ the boneifh 
of hoiKi'ster peo])lo yen you are, yat did tnc nor any man 

any wrong, but liad law o^i yeir shydsh and riglit o’ yei-r ^drydah^ 
hut because yey luid not me o’ yeir shydsh. 1 ha’ hrown ’em 
m jayish, and got yeir ef>hchat^ch for my clyenUh yat had no 
more chytle to ’em yen doyshT 


THE COMEDY OF A MADMAN, ' 

Desmahets, the friend of Richelieu, was a very extraordinary 
character, and |)r(.>dueed many elVusions of genius i;i early life, 
till lie became a mystical fanatic. It was said of him that 
“ he was the greatest madman hmong poets, and the best poet 
among madmen.” His comedy of '‘ The Visionaries” is one 
of the most extraordinary dramatic j3fojects, and, in respect 
to its genius and its lunacy, jnay be considered as a literary 
curiosity. 

In this singular comedy all Bedlam seems to he lot loose 
on the stage, and every character has a high claim to an 
apartment in it. It is indeed suspected that the cardinal 
had a hand In this anomalous drama, and in spite of its ex- 
travagance it was favourably received by the j>ublic, who cer- 
tainly had never seen anything like it. 

Every eharaeier in this piece acts under some hallucination 
of the mind, or a lit of madness. Artabaze is a cowardly hero, 
wlio believes he has conquered the world. Avnidor is a wild 
poet, who imagines he ranks above Homer. Filidan is a lover, 
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\vho becomes inflammable ns gimpowcler for every mistress he . 
reads of im romances. Phalanto is a beggarly bankrupt, who 
thinks hims(;lf as ricdi as Cro'sus. Melisse, in reading th(3 
^‘History of Alexander,” lias become madly in love with this 
In'ro, and will have no other Inisband tlian ''him of Macedoii.” 
Ilesjjerie imagines her fatal cdiarms occasion a hundred dis- 
app’ointments in the world, but prides herself on her perfect 
insensibility. Scstiane, who knowas no otlier ha])piness than 
comedies, and whatev(a' she sees or hears, immediately ])lans 
a scene for dramatic effect, renounces any other occupation ; 
and finally, ^leidon, the father of these three mad girls, as 
ind)ecil(i as his daughters are wild. So mueli for the amialdo 
characters ! 

The plot is in perfect harmony with the genius of the 
author, and the characters he has invented — ]>erre(‘tly nneon- 
nected, and fancKully wild. Aleidon resolves to marry Ids 
three daughters, who, however, have no such project of tlieir 
own. Pie olfers them to the first wlio comes. lie acce|/ts 
for Ids son-in-law tlie first who odors, and is clcairly con- 
vinced that ho is within a very short period of aceomplisldng 
his wishes. As the four ridiculous [lersonages whom we liave 
noticed frequently haunt Ids house, he becomes embarrassed in 
finding one lovi'r too many, liaving only tliree daiigliters. 

The- eatastroplio relieves the old gentleman ifom his em- 
barrassments. .Medisse, faitld’ul to her Macedonian hero, de- 
clares her resolution of dying before she marries any meaner 
personage. Hesperie refuses to marry, out of pity for man- 
kind; for to make one man Iiappy she thinks she must plunge 
a hundred into despair, Scstiane, only passionate for 
comedy, cannot consent to any marriage, and tells her father, 
in very lively verses, 

Je nc veax point, inoii pere, esponscr nn coTiseur; 

Pulsque vous .me RonilVez recovoir ia aouceur 
Des plaisirs iunocens qiie le theatre apporte, 

Prendrais-je lo liasard do vivre d’aij^re .sorto ? 

Puis on a dos enfaiis, qni vous sent snr les bi-as, 

Les ruenor au thedl-re, O Pioux ! quol eml)arra.s I 
Taritot couciie on ou quelque innladie ; 

Pour jamais voiis font dire, adieu la comodio I 

JMITATE)>, 

No, no, my father, I wilJ have no critic, 

(Miscalled a liusband) since you still permi 
The innocent sweet pleasures of the stage ; 

And shall I venture to exchange my lot ? 


YOL. ir. 


E 
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* Then we have children folded in our arms 

To bring tliem to the play-house; lieavens ! what troiihlos ! 
Tlicii we lie in, are big, or sick, or vexed : 

These make us bid farewell to comedy ! 

Ah length the^^e imagined sons-in-law appear; Eilidan de- 
clares that in these tliree girls he cannot lind the mistress he 
adores. Amidor conlesses he only asked lor one of 'his 
daughters out of pure gallantry, and that he is only a lover — 
in verse 1 Wlien Phalante is questioned after the great for- 
tunes lie hinted at, the fatlna’ discovers that he has not a 
stiver, and out of credit to borrow : wliile Artahaze declares 
that he only allowed Aleidon, out of mere benevolence, fo 
Hatter liimselffor a moment witli the hope of an honour that 
even flupiter would not dare to pretend to. The four lovers 
disperse and leave tlie old gentleman more embarrassed than 
ever, and his daughters [)erfectly eiu?hanted to enjoy tlieir 
whimsical reveries, and die old maids— all alike “ Yision- 


SOldTUPE. 


We possess, among our own native treasures, two treatises on 
this subject, composed with no ordinaiy talent, and not their 
least value consists in one being an apology for solitude, while 
the other combats that prevailing passion of the studious. 
Zimmerman’s po])u]ar work is overloaded witJi common- 
place ; the ganmlity of eloquence, ddie two treatises now 
noticed maj' be compared to tlie highly-finished^ gems, whose 
ligure may he more linely designed, and whose strokes may 
be more del ieate in tlie smaller space they occupy ihaii the 
ponderous block rif marble hewed out by tlie German 
cliiseiler. * 

Sir George Mackenzie, a polite writer, and a most eloquent 
pleader, published, in 1GG5, a moral essay, preferring Solitude 
to public employments Tlie eloquence of bis style w-iis well 
suited to the dignity of Ids subject ; the advocates for soli- 
tude have always jircvailed over tliose for active life, hecamse 
there is something sublime in tliose feelings which would 
retire li'oin the circle of indolent triflers, or depraved 
geniuses. The tract of Mackenzie was ingeniously answered 
by the elegant taste of John Evelyn in 1GG7. Mackenzie, 
though he wrote in favour of solitude, passed a very active 
life, first as a pleader, and afterwards as a judge ; that he was 
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an eloquent writer, and an eloquent critic, we have the au- 
thority of Dryden, who says, that till he was acquainted 
witli that noble wit of Scotland, Sir George Maekenzu;, he 
had not known the beautiful turn of w^ords aiid thoughts in 
poetry, which Sir George had explained and exeinpbiied to 
hi;n in conversation. As a judge, and king’s advocate, will 
not the barbarous customs of the age defend Ids name ? Jle 
is most hideously painted forth by the dark ])encil of a 
poetical Spaguoletti (Grahame),'in Ids poem on ‘‘The Birds 
of Scotland.” Sir George lived in the age of rebellion, and 
used torture': we must entirely ]:>ut aside his ])olitical, to 
attend to his literary cliaraeter. Ihair has cjuoted his plead- 
ings as a model of elocpience, and Graliame is unjust to the 
fame of Mackenzie, when ho alludes to his “ half-forgotten 
name.” In 1 G 80 , he I'etired to Oxford, to. indulge the luxu- 
ri(^s of study in the liodleian Library, and to practise that 
solitude which so delighted him in theory ; but three years 
afterwards he fixed himself in London, Lvelyn, who wrote 
in lavour of public employment Ixdng preferable to solitude, 
passed his days in the tranquillity of his studies, and W!*ote 
against the habits which lie himself most loved. By this it 
may appear, that that of whieli we Inive the least experience 
ourselves, will ever l>e what a])pears most delightfid ! Alas ! 
everythiiig in life seems to have in it tlie nature of a bubble 
of air, and, when touelied, we find nothing but emptiness in 
our hand. It is certain that the most eloqu'ent writers in 
favour of solitude, have left behind them too many memorials 
of their nnhappy leelings, when they indulged this passion to 
excess ; and some ancient has justly said, that none but a 
god, or a savage, can sutler this exile from human nature. 

The following extracts from Sir George Mackenzie’s tract 
on Solitude are eloquent and impressive, and merit to he 
rescued from that oblivion which surrounds many winters, 
whose genius has not been efiaced, but concealed, by tlie 
transient crowd of their posterity : — 

T have admired to sec persons of virtue and humour long much to hc^ii 
tlie city, ■where, wlicn they eome they fouml ner sought fur no other diver- 
tissement than ^0 visit one another; and tliere to do nothing else than to 
make legs, view others ha)>it, talk of tlie weather, or some such pitiful 
subject, and it may be, if they made a farther inroad upon aTiy other alfair, 
tliey did so pick one another, that it uftorded them matter of eternal 
quarrel ; for what was at first but an inditTerent subject, is by interest 
adopted into the number of our quarrels. — Wbat pleasure can be received 
by talking of new fashions, buying and selling of lands, advancement or ruin 
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of favourites, victories or defeats of strange priqces, 'which is tlie ordinary 
sii))ject of ordinary coriveivsfition ?— Most desire to frequent theiy su))erior-s, 
and these laeii must eitlier suffer their raillery, or must not be suffered to 
Ci>i)tinue in their society ; if we converse with them who speak with more 
address than ourselves, then we rep>ine equally at our own dnluess, and envy 
the aemteness that accomplislies the speaker ; or, if we converse with duller 
animals than ourselves, then we are weary to draw the yoke alone, and fret 
at our being in ill company : but if chance hloAvs us in amongst mir cqrj.-ds, 
then we are so at guard to catch all advantages, and so interested in point 
d’lionneur, that it rather cruciateB than recreates us. Hi)w many make 
themselves cheap by these occasions, whom \\q had valued highly if tiiey 
had frequented us less f And how many frequent persons wdio laiigli at 
that simplicity whicli tlie addresser admires in himself as wit, and yet hoili 
recreate themselves with <louble laughters ? 

In solitude, he addresses his friend : — “>My dear Celador, enter into your 
own breast, and there survey the several opei'ations oi' your f)wn soul, the 
progress of-your passiojis, the strugglings of your a.p}>etite, Ujo wauderiugs 
of your fane} , and yo will fiml, I assure you, more variety in that one piece 
than thei’C is to bo leanaed in all the courts of Christendom, Represent to 
yourself the last age, all the actions and interests in it, liow much this 
person wais infatuated wdth zeal, tliat pei'son with lust ; how' much one* 
]>ursued lionour, and another riches ; and in the. next thought draw that 
scene, and represent them all turned to dust and ashes !” 

1 cannot close tins subject without the addition of some 
aiieedotes, which may be uselul. A man of letters finds 
solitude necessary, and for Jiim solitude has its pleasures and 
its convonieuces ; hut we sliall lirid that it also has a hundred 
thing^s to be dreaded. 

Solitude is indispensable for literary ]>ursuits. No consi« 
derable work has yet been composed, but its author, lil^e an 
ancient magician, retired first to the grove or the closet, to 
iuvooate his spwits. .Every ])rodaction of genius must be the 
production of enthusiasm. When tlie youth siglis and lan- 
guislies, and I'eols himself among crowds in an irksome soli- 
tude, — that is the moment to fly into seclusion and medita- 
tion. Where can lie indulge but in solitude tlie fine ro- 
mances of his soul ? where hut in solitude can lie occupy 
himself in useful dreams by night, and, when the morning 
rises, .fly without interruption to his unfinished labours:* 
Eetirement to tbe frivolous is a vast desert, to tlie man of 
genius it is the enchanted garden of Armida. 

Cicero was uneasy amidst applauding Home, and he has 
designated his numerous works by the titles *of his various 
villas, where tliey were com])osed. Voltaire had talents, and 
a taste for society, yet he not imly withdrew by intervals, but 
at one period of his life passed five years in the most secret 
seclusion and fervent studies. Montesquieu quitted the bril- 
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liant circles of Paris for his books, his meditations, and for 
his immortal work, and was ridiculed by the' gay triflcrs Jie 
relin(|uishcd. Harrington, to compose his Oceana, severed 
liimself from the society of his friends, and was so wrapped 
in abstraction, that lie was pitied as a lunatic. Descartes, 
intlamed by genius, abruptly breaks of!' all his friendly con- 
noxious, hires an obscure house in an unfrequented corner at 
Paris, and applies himself to study during two years unkqpwn 
to his acquaintance. Adam Smith, after the publication of 
his first work, throws himself into a retirement that lasted 
ten y(iars ; even Ilume rallied him for separating himself from 
the world ; but the great political inquirer .satisfied the 
world, and his friends, by his great woj-k on the Wealth of 
JNations. 

Put tliis solitude, at first a necessity, and then a pleasure, 
at lengtli is not borne without repining. I will call for a 
witness a great genius, and be shall speak himself (Ublioii 
vsays, “1 feel, and sjiall continue to feel, that domestic soli- 
tude, however it may be alleviated by the world, iiy study, 
and even by friendship, is a comfortless state, which will 
grow more painful as I descend in tlie vale of years.” And 
afterwards he writes to a fi’ic‘nd, your visit has only served 
to remind me tliat man, however amused and occupied in bis 
closet, was not made to live alone.” 

I must tlierefore now sketch a different picture of literary 
solitude than some sanguine and youthful minds conceive. 

Even the sublirnest of men, Milton, who is not apt to vent 
complaints, appears to have felt this irksome period of life. 
In the preface to ’Smectymnuus, he says, ‘‘ It is but justice, 
not to defraud of due esteon the ivcarisome labours and .Hu- 
dioas loatchinffSj wherein I have spent and tired out almost a 
whole jmuth.” 

Solitude in a later yieriod of life, or rather the neglect 
which awaits the solitary man, is felt witii aeuter sensi- 
bility. Cowley, that enthusiast for rural seclusion, in his re- 
tirement calls himself “ Tlie melancholy Cowley.” Mason 
lias truly transferred the same ejuthet to Gray. Read in his 
lett(/rB the history of solitude. We lament the loss of Cow- 
ley’s correspondence, through the mistaken notion of Sprat ; 
he assuredly had painted the sorrows of liis heart. But 
Shenstone has filled his pages with the cries of an amiable 
l>eing whose soul bleeds in the dead oblivion of solitude. 
Listen to his melancholy expressions : — “Now I am come 
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from a visit, every little uneasiness Is snfHeient to introduce 
mygjWhole train of melancholy considerations, and to make 
me utterly dissatislied with the life 1 now lead, and the life I 
foresee I shall lead. I am angry, and envious, and dejected, 
and frantic, and disregard all present things, as becomes a 
madman to do. I am infmitidy jjleased (though it is a 
gloomy joy) with the a))plicatioii of Dr. Swift’s complaint, 
tliat^iie is forced to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.^’ Let the lover of solitude muse on its picture 
tlirougliout the year, in the following stanza by the same 
poet : — 

Tedious again to curse tlie drizzling day, 

Again to trace the wintry tracks of snow ! 

Or, soothed hy vernal air.s, again survey 

The self-same hawthorns hud, and cowslips blow ? 

Swift’s letters paint in terrifying colours a picture of soli- 
tude, and at length his despair cdosed uitli idiotisrn. The 
arnialde (Jresset could not sj)ort with tile brilliant wings of 
his butterlly muse, without dropping some cjucrulous expres- 
sion on the solitude of genius. J.n his '‘Epistle to his Muse,” 
lie exquisitely paints the situation of men of genius : 

— Jc Ics vois, victimes du genie, 

An foible prix d’un 6clat passager, 

Ahvre isoles, sains jouir de Ja vie ! 

And afterwards he adds, 

Vingt ans d’enuuis, pour qiielques jours de gloire 1 

I conclude witli one more anecdote on soljtude, which may 
amuse. When Menage, attaelvcd by some, and abandoned 
by others, wais seized by a fit of tlie spleen, he r(4reated into 
the country, and gave up his famous Merciiriaies ; those 
Wednesdays when the literati assembled' at his house, to 
praise up or cry down one anotlier, as is usual with tlie lite- 
rary populace. Menage expected to find that tranquillity in 
the country which he liad frequently described in his verses ; 
but as he was only a poetical plagiarist, it is not strange tliut 
our pastoral writer was greatly disappointed. Some country 
rogues having killed his pigeons, they gave him more vexa- 
tion than his critics. He hastened his return to Paris. “ It 
is better,” he observed, “since we are born to sulier, to feel 
only reasonable sorrows.” 
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The memorable friendship of B(\'iumont and Flctclier so 
closely united their labours, that vve cannot discover the })ro- 
diurtions of either ; and bio<^n‘a})hers cannot, without dilhculty, 
compose the memoirs of tlio one, without runnit^g into the 
life of the other. They po\irtrayed tlie same eliaraoters, 
while they mingled sentiment with sentiment ; and their 
days were as closely intiunvoven as their verses. Metastasio 
and h''ariiielli wore l>orn about tlie same time, and early 
accpiaiiitcKl. Tlicy called one anotlier Grincllo^ or TlioTvvin; 
botli the delight of Europe, hotli lived to an advanced age, 
and died nearly at the same time. Their fortune bore, too, a 
resemldam'e ; for they were both pensioned, but lived* and 
died separated in the distant courts of Vienna and Madi’id. 
Montaigne and Charron were rivals, but al\va3as friends; sneh 
was Montaigne’s affection Wrc Cliarron, that he permitted liiin 
by his will to bear the (id) arms of his family; and CliaiTon 
evinced his gratitude to the manes of his departed friend, by 
leaving Ids fortune to the sister of Montaigiie, \vlio liad mar- 
ried. Forty y(‘ars of friendship, uni.nte}‘i*upt('d by rivalry or 
envy, ci'owned the lives of Poggius and Leonard Ai'etin, two 
of the iihisti'ious reviver.s of letters. A singular custom for- 
inerh" prevaiUal among our own writers, .which was an affec- 
tionate tribute to our literary veterans by young writers. 
The former ado]d:,ed the latter by tlie title of sons, lien 
Jonsori bad twelve? of tliese poetical sons, Walton the angler 
ado[)ted Cotton, tin? translator of Montaigne. 

Among .tlieinost faseiiiatlng efi’usions of genius are tlioso 
little pieces which It consecrates to the, cause of iViendsIdp. 
In that poem of Covvle^g composed on tlic death of' hts friend 
Harvey, the following stanza presents a pleasing picture of 
the employments of two young students: — 

Say, for you saw us, ye iniujortal ligliis, 

Irfow oft Hiiwearjetl have we spout tto jiiglits! 

Till the Lodioau stars, so tuued for love, 

Wondered at us from above. 

We spent theni not in tv^ys, in lust, or wine, 

But searoli of deep pliilosopliy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Alts wbieh I loVed, for tin y, my friend, were tbhic. 

Milton has not only given the exc|uisite Lycidas to the 
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memory of a young friend, but in Ins FpitapJntilk' JDamoms, 
to that of Deodaius, has poured forth some interestiDg senti- 
luents. It has been versilied by lianghorne. Now, says the 
poet, 

To whom shall I my hopes and fears impart, 

Or trust the cares and follies of ii»y heart ? 

The elegy of Tiekell, maliciously called by Steele prose in 
rhyme,” is alike inspired by affection and fancy; it lias a 
medodious languor, and a melanclioly grace. Tlic sonnet of 
dray to the memory of West is a beautiful elfusion, and a 
model for English sonnets. Ilelvetius was the protector of 
men of genius, whom he assisted not only with his criticism, 
but his fortune. At his deatli, Saurin read in the Erencdi 
Academy an epistle to the manes of his friend. Saurin, 
wrestling with obscurity and poverty, had been drawn into 
literary exlslence by the supporting hand of Helvetius. Our 

poet thus addresses him in the warm tones of gratitude : 

♦ 

C’est tol qui. me cherch.ant an seiii de riofortimc, 
lielevas mon sort ahattu, 

Et sus me rend re chcre une vie importune. 

M * 

Qu’importerit ccs pleurs— 

0 douleur impuissanto! 5 regrets siiporllus ! 

Je vis, helas ! Je vis, ct mou ami u’est plus ! 


In misery’s liaunts, thy friend thy bounties seize, 
i\ud give an urgent life some days of ease ; 

All ! ye vain griefs, snpernuous tears 1 chide ! 

’ I live, alas ! I live -and thou hast died 1 

The literary frieijidship of a father with his son is one of 
the rail^st alliances in the republic of letters. It was grati- 
fying to the feelings of young Gibbon, in the fervour of lite- 
rary ambition, to dedicate Ids first-fruits to his father. The 
too lively son of Orebilion, though his wa« a very different 
geruLis to the grandeur of his father’s, yet dedicated his works 
to him, and for a moment put aside his wit and raillery for 
the pathetic expressions of filial veneration. We have had a 
remarkable instance in the two Richardsons ; and the father, 
in his original manner, has in the most glowing language ex- 
pressed his affectionate sentiments. , He says, “ My time of 
learning was employed in business; but after all, I have the 
Greek and Latin tongues, because a part of me possesses 
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them, to whom I can recur at pleasure, just as I have a hand 
when 1 would write or paint, feet to walk, and eyes to see. 
My son is my learning-, as 1 am that to him which he has 
not. — We make one man, and such a com].)oimd man may 
probably produce wli«at no single man can.” And further, 
“1 always think it my peculiar happiness to be as it were 
enlarged, expanded, made auotlier man, by the acquisition of 
my son ; and he thinks in the same manner concerning my 
union with him.” This is as curious as it is uncommon; 
Iiowever the cynic may call it egotism ! 

Some for tlmir friend have died penetrated with incon- 
solahle grief; some have sacrificed their character to preserve 
his own; some have shared their limited fortune; and some 
have remained attached to their friend in the cold season of 
adversity. 

Jurieu denounced Bayle as an impious writer, and drew 
his coiudusions from the Avis aux Refugies.” This work 
is written against the (kilvinists, and tluu’elbre becomes im- 
pious in Holland. Baylo might have e^^culpated liiruself with 
lacility, by declaring the work was composed by La lloc|ue ; 
but he preferred to be persc^cuted rather than to ruin his 
friend; he therefore was silent, and was (condemned, Vvdjen 
the minister Fouquet was abandoned by all, it wuis the 
men of letters he had patronised who never forsook his 
prison ; and many have dedicated their works to great 
men in their adversity^ whom they scorned to notice at 
tlie time wdicn they were noticed by all. Tlie learned 
(jognet bequeatlied bis MSS. and lii)rary to his friend 
Fugere, with whom he had united his ai'fections and his 
studies. His work on the Origin of the Arts and Sciences” 
had been much indebted to Ids aid. Fugcre, who knew 
Ids friejid to be past recovery, preserved a mute despair, 
during the slow and painful disease; and on the death of 
Goguet, the victim of sensibility perished amidst the nniiui- 
seripts wdiich his friend had in vain beejueathed to ])repare for 
publication. Tlie Abbe de Saint Pierre gave an interesting 
proof of literary friendship. When he was at college he 
formed a union with V-arignon, the geometrician. They were 
of congenial dispositions. When he went to Paris he invited 
Varignon to accompany him; butVarignon had notliing, and 
the Abbe was far from rich. A certain income was necessary 
for the tranquil pursuits of geometry. Our Abbe had an in- 
come of 1800 livres ; from this he deducted bOO, which ho 
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gave to the geometrician, accompanied hy a delicacy which 
few but a man of genius could conceive. I do not give it 
to you/’ he said, a salary, but an annuity, that yoiT may 
he independent, and quit me when you dislike me.” Some- 
tliing neai'iy similar embellishes our own literary liistory. 
When Akenside was in gi*eat danger of experiencing famine 
as well as fame, Mr. Dyson allowed him three hundred pounds 
a year. Of this gentleman, })erhaps, nothing is known ; 3'et 
whatever Ids life may he, it merits the tribute of the hio- 
graplier. To close with these honourable testimonies of lite- 
rary iriendsljii]), we must not omit that of Cliurelvill and 
Lloyd. It is known that when Lloyd heard of tlie deftth of 
our ])oet, lie acted tin} part whicli Fiigero did to Oognet, 
Tlie page is crowded, but my tVects are by no vneans ex- 
hausted. 

The most illustrious oi‘ the ancients ju'cfixed tlie name of 
some Irion d to the bead of their works.- -We too oittm jdaec 
that of some patron. ^J’hey honourably inserted it in their 
works. When a man of genius.‘]n:>wever, sliows lliat he is 
not less mindful of liis social alliadion titan Itis lame, he is the 
more loved by Ids j-eader. J^iato coinmuidcated a ray of In’s 
glory to ]) is brotlters; for in his Dejuiblie he ascilbes some 
parts to AdlmantTuis and (Ilauelion ; and Antiphon the 
youngest is nuidc^ to deliver liis sentiments^n the Parmenide>s. 
To perpetuate the fondness of friendship, several aiitliors have 
entitled tlieir works by the name of some clierished associate. 
Cicero to Itis Treatise on Orators gave tlie title of Brutus; to 
tliat of .Friendsld]), Leliiis ; and to tha,t of Old Age, Ca,to. 
’’J'hcy liav<i been imitated by tlte moderns, ddie [toeiLcal d’asso 
to his dialogue on Friendship gave the name of Manso, who 
■was afterwards his ulTeetionate biog»'aphev. Sepidvueda en- 
titles his Treatise on Glory by tlie name of Ids Iriend (lon- 
sidves. Locicl to his Dialogues on tlie Lawyers of Paris 
prelixes the name of the learned Pasquier. Tlius Plato dis- 
tinguishes his Dialogues by the nanies of certain persons; the 
one on Lying is entitled Hippius; on lihetoric, Gorgias; 
and on Beauty, Plnedrus. 

Lather has |)orhaps carried this feeling to an extravagant 
He was so deliglited by his favourite “ Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians/’ that he distinguished it by 
a title of doting fondness ; ho iiamed it alter his wife, and 
called it “His Catherine.” 
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Some have exercised this power ot‘ al>stractioii to a degree 
that appears marvellous to volatile s|*irits, and })iinj thinkers. 

To this patient habit, Newton is indebted lor many of Ins 
great discoveries; an a])ple tails upon liitri in his orchard, - 
and the system of attraction succeeds in Isis mind! he ob- 
serves boys blowing Boap bubbles, and the propei tii's oi' light 
disphpy themselves ! Of Socrates, it is said, that lie would 
frequently remain an entire day and night in the same atti- 
tude, absorbed in meditation ; and why sliould we doulit tliis, 
wlien w'e know that l^a Fontaine and Tliomsou, Dcseaides 
and Newton, experteneed tlie same absiraetion r’ Alcn'cator, 
the celebrated geographer, Ibiind such deliglii in tlie ceaseless 
progression of his studios, that he would never wiUingly quit 
his ma])s to take the necessary refreshments of lile. 1 n (heero’s 
Treatise on Old Age, Cato applauds Oailus, who, wljen he 
sat down to write in the inorning, was sni’prlscd In- tla.^ eviui- 
ing ; and wlien he took up his j>eii iu tlie evening was sur- 
]')riscd by the a])pearance of tlie morning. Ihdl'on onee 
described these delicious moments wiilijus aceustomod elo- 
quence Invention de])ends on patience’ ; eontem|ilate your 
subject long' ; it will gradually unl'old, till a sort of electric 
sj)ark eoivulses for a moment tlie bj’ain, and spi'<auls down to 
the very heart a glow of irritation, d’hen eoino the luxuries 
of genius ! the true liours for production and eompositiou ; 
liours so delightful, that i have spent tvvelv(i and fourteen 
suecessively at my writing-desk, and still lieeu in a state of 
})leasure.” The anecdote related of Marini, the Italian poet, 
may be true. Once absorbed iu revising- jiis Adonis, lie 
sallered his leg to be burnt for some time, witlimit any 
sensation. 

Abstraction of this sublime kind is the first step to that 
noble enthusiasm which aqjfompanies Oenius ; it produces 
those raptures and that intense delight, which some curious 
facts will explain to us. 

Poggius relates of Dante, that lie indulged Ins medita- 
tions more strongly than any man he knew ! whenever he noid, 
lie was only alive to what was passing in his mind; to all 
human concerns,, lie was as ifdhcy liad not been! Dante 
went one day to a great public procession ; he entered the 
shop of aPookseller to be a spectator of tlie passing show. 
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He found a book which greatly interested Inm ; he devoured 
it in silence, and plunged into an abyss of thought. On his 
return he (lechu’ed that he had neither seen, nor heard, the 
slightest occurrence of thepuldic exhibition which had passed 
before him. d’kis enthusiasm renders everything surround- 
ing us as distant as if an immense interval separated us from 
the scene. A modern astronomer, one summer night, with- 
drew to his chamber ; tluj brightness of the heaven .showed 
a phenomenon. He })assed the whole night in observing it, 
and when tliej^ ca.nio to him early in the morning, and found 
him in the same attitude, he said, like one who had been 
reeolleeting his tlioughts lor a lew moments, It must be thus ; 
hut I ’ll go to bed before, ’ti.s late!” He had gazed the entire 
night in meditation, and did not know it. 

This intense abstraction 0])erates visibly ; this perturbation 
of the faculties, as might he supposed, atfeets persons of 
genius phy.sieaily. Wliat a forcible description the late 
Madame Koland, who certainly was a woman of the Hrst 
genius, gives of herself on her first reading of Telemachus 
and Tasso. My respiration rose; f felt a rapid fire eolovu*- 
ing my face, and my voice cliangi ug, had betrayed my agita- 
tion ; I was Euehiuas for Telemaclms, and Erminia for 
Tan c red ; however, during this perfect transformation, 1 did 
not yet think tliat 1 myself was any thing, for any one. Tlie 
whole had no connexion witli in3^self, 1 sought for notlii ng 
abound me ; 1 was them, 1 saw only the objects wliich existed 
for them ; it was a dream, without being awakened.” — Mida.s- 
tasio describes a similar situation. “ When 1 apply with a 
little attention, tiie nerves of my sensorium are }>ut into a 
violent tumult. I grow as red in the face as a drunkard, and 
am obliged to quit my work.” When Malebranche first took 
up Descartes on Man, tlie germ and origin of his philosophy, 
he was obliged frequently to interrupt his reading by a violent 
palpitation of the heart. When the first idea of the Essay 
on the Arts and Sciences rusheiLon the mind of llousseau, it 
occasioned such a feverish agitation that it approached to a 
delirium. 

This delicious inebriation of the imagination occasioned the 
ancients, who sometimes perceived the elfects, to believe it was 
not short of divine inspiration. Fielding says, “Ido not doubt 
hut that the most pathetic aud> affecting scenes have been writ 
with tears.” He perhaps would have been pleased to have 
confirmed his observation by the following circumstances. The 
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tremors of Dryclen, after having written an Ode, a eircnm- 
stance tradition has accidentally luinded down, were notunnsual 
with him ; in the preface to his Tale* he tells us, tliat in 
translating Horner he found greater pleasure than in Virgil; 
but it was not a pleasure without pain ; the continual agitation 
of the spirits must needs be a weakener to any constitution, 
especially in age, and many pauses are recjuired for refreshment 
betvvdxt the heats. In writing tlie ninth scene of the second 
act of the Olimpiade, Metastasio found Iiitnself in tears; an 
effect wliieh afterwards, says l)r. Jlurney, proved vejy conta- 
gious. ft was on this occasion that tlrat tiMuler poet coininemo- 
rated the circumstance in the following interesting sonnet : — 

SONNET FROM METASTASICh 

Sn'lvmdo V Autore in Vienna Vanno la sna Olimpiade si senU ^ 

co'iHinosa fiuo alle tagrimc neW espritnere la dit.'i.do7ie di dtie tentri 
atnid : e meravdjlumdosi ehe im fdho, c da lui inrenfato disasfroy 
'potessc raf/ionarf/H nna. si rer<(, passione^ si Jecc a riiJfttf.re quanto poco 
raqionerole e solido fondamento possano aver le altre ckc soyllon frc- 
qucntaniente aqitarci, mi eorso di nostra vita. 

Sogui e favolo io fingo, e pure in carte 
Mentyo fa vole, e sogui, orno e ilisegno, 

In lor, (follcch’ io sou 1) preudo tal parte 
Che del lual che iiiveutai piangu, e lui sdegno. 

Ma forse allor obe non ui’ ingaiina fartc, 

Tiu saggio' io souo e f agitato ingogiio 
Forse alio piu traurpiillo ? 0 {‘orso parte 

Da piil salda cagioa fanior, lo s<legno ? 

Ah die non sol quelle, df io c:iuto, o sorivo 
Favolo son ; lua quanto temo, o spero, 

Tutt’ e rnanzogna, e ddirando io vivo ! 

Sogno della mia vita c il eorso iutero. 

Dell 111 , Signor, qiiando a destanni arrivo 
Fa, ch’ io trovi riposo in sen del vniio. 

In 1733, the A uthor, composing his Olimpiade^ felt himself sudderdg 
moved, even to tears, in expressing the separation of two tender lovers. 
Surprised that a JlctUious grief invented too by hiniself coulel raise so 
true a pass-ion, he reflected how liUle reasoimhle etnd solid a founidaiioii 
the others had, whieJe so frequenthj agitated us in this state of our 
existence. 

SONNET IMITATED. 

Fables and dreams 1 feign ; yet though but verse 
The dreams and fables that adorn this scroll, 

Fond fool ! I rave, and grieve as I rehear.se ; 

While GEWlIINE TEARS for FANCII D SORROWS roll. 

Perhaps the dear delusion of my heart 
Is wisdom ; and .the agitated mind, 

As still responding to each plaintive part, 

With love and rage, a tranquil hour can find. 
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All ! not alone tlie tender nnYMES I give 

Are fictions : but my pkXiis and hopes I deem 
Are FAJJLKB all ; ^eliriuusly 1 live, 

And life’s whole course is one protracted dream. 
Eternal Power! when shall I wake to rest 

This wearied brain on Truth’s immortal breast ? 


RICHARDSON. 

The conBiirt^ whidi tlie Sliakspeare of novelists has incurred 
for the tedious procrastination and the minute details of his 
hdde ; his slow unfolding characters, and the slightest ges- 
tures of his personages, is extremely unjust; for is it not 
evident that we could not have his peculiar excellences with- 
*mit tliese accompanying defects ? When charaetei:s are fully 
delineated, tlie narrative must be suspended. Whenever the 
narrative is ra[)id, v^dlich so much delights superficial readers, 
the cliaraeters cannot be very minutely featured ; and the 
writer whp aims to instruct (as Richardson avowedly did) by 
tlie glow and eloquence of his feelings, must often sacrifice to 
tliis his local descriptions. Richardson himself has given us 
the principle that guided liim in composing. He tells us, 

If 1 give speeches and conversations, 1 ought to give tliem 
justly ; for the hiimmiy's and characters of persons cannot be 
known unless I repeat what they say, and their manner of 
saying.” 

Foreign critics have been more just to Richardson than many 
of his owri country men, 1 shall notice the opinions of three 
celebrated writers, D’Alembert, Rousseau, and Diderot. 

D’Alembert was a great mathematician. His literary taste 
was extremely cold : he was not worthy of reading Richard- 
son. The volumes, if lie ever read them, must have fallen 
from his hands. Tlie delicate and subtle turnings, tliose folds 
of the human heart, which require so nice a toucli, was a 
problem which the mathematician could never solve. There 
is no other demonstration in the human heart, hut an appeal 
to its feelings : and what are the calculating feelings of an 
arithmetician of lines and curves ? He therefore declared of 
Richardson that “ La Nature est bonne a imiter, mais non pas 
jusqu’a r ennui.” 

But thus it was" not with the other two congenial geniuses! 
The fervent opinion of Rousseau must be familiar to the 
reader'; but Diderot, in his eloge on Richardson, exceeds even 
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Rousseau in tbe enthusiasm of his fcellniys. I extract some 
of the most interesting passages. Of Clarissa ho says, I 
yet rein ember with deliglit the first time it came into rny 
hands. I was in the country. How deliciously was I ailected ! 
At every moment I saw my happiness abridged by a |^age. 
I then experienced tiie same sensations those feel who have 
loiig lived with one they love, and are on tlio point of 
separation. At tlie close of the work I seemed to remain 
deserted.”* ' * 

The impassioned Diderot then breaks forth : — Oh, Rich- 
ai’dson ! thon singular genius in my eyes ! thou shalt form 
my reading in all times. If forced by sharp necessity, my 
'friend falls into indigence ; if the mediocrity of my fortiim) 
is not sunieient to bestow on my children the necessary 
cares for their education, I will sell my books, — Imt tliou 
shalt remain ! ye.s, thou shalt rest in the .same class- witli 
Moses, Homee, EuiapinES, and Sophocles, to be read 
alternately. 

Oil Richardson, I dare pronounce that the most veritable 
history is full of .fictions, and thy romances are full of tnitlis. 
History paints some individuals ; tliou paintest the Immari 
species. History attributes to some individuals what tliey 
have neither said nor done ; all that thou attribuiost to man 
he has said and done. Histoiy embraces but a portion of 
duration, a point on tlie surface of tlie globe ; tbou liast cmi- 
braced all places and all times, 'fhe human heart, which has 
ever been and ever shall be the same, is the model which tliou 
copiest. If we were severely to eriticisc the best historian, 
would he maintain ins ground as thou ? In tins point of 
view, I venture to say, that frequently history is a miserable 
romance ; and romance, as thou hast conqiosed it, is a gmod 
history. Painter of nature, thou never best ! 

I have never yet met with a per.son who sliared my enthu- 
siasm, that I was not tempted to enibrace, and to press hiijji 
in my arms ! 

Itiehardsoii is no more ! His loss touches mo, as if my 
brother was no more, I bore him in my heart without 
having seen him, and knowing liim butliy his works. Ho has 
not had all the reputation he merited. Richardson ! if living 
thy merit has been disputed ; how great wilt tliou appear to 
our children’s children, when we shall view thee at tlie dis- 
tance we now view Homer ! Thou who will dare to steal a 
line from thy sublime works ! Thou hast had more ad- 
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x'cjoice!’’ 

It is probable that to a Frencliman tine style of Eichardson 
is not so objectionable when translated, as to ourselves. 1 
think myself that it is very idiomatic and energetic ; others 
liave thouglit dilferently. The mislVwtuno of Itichankson was, 
that he was unskilful in the art of writing, and that be could 
never lay the pen down while his inkhorn supplied it. 

lie was dcliglited by his own wo^ks. No author enjoyed 
so much the bliss of excessive fondness. I heai’d from the 
late Oliarlotte Lenox the anecdote which so severely repri- 
manded his innocent vanity, which Boswell has recorded. 
This lady was a regular visitor at Kichardson’s house, and she 
could scarcely recollect one visit which was not taxed by our 
aiilhor reailing one of his voluminous letters, or two or th ree, 
if his auditor was quiet and friendly. 

Tlie extreme delight wliieli lie felt on a review of liis own 
works the works themselves witness. Each is an evidence of 
what some will deem a violent literary vanity. To J^arncla 
is prefixed a letter from the editor (wliom we know to be the 
consisting of one of tlic most minutely laboured 
panegyrics of the work itself, that ever tlie blindest idolater 
of some ancient classic paid to the object of bis frenetic 
imagination. In several places there, he contrives to repeat 
the striking parts of tlie narrative whicli display the fertility 
of his imagination to great advantage. To the author’s own 
edition of his Clarissa is appended an al phaheiicnl arranye- 
ment of tlio sentiments dispersed througliout the work ; and 
such was the fondness that dictated this voluminous arrange- 
ment, that such trivial aphorisms as, “ habits are not easily 
ohanged,” ‘‘ men are known by their companions,-” seem 
alike to be the object of their author’s admiration. This 
collection of sentiments, said indeed to have been sent to him 
anonymously, is carious and useful, and shows the value of 
the work, by the extensive grasp of that mind which could 
think so justly on such numerous topics. And in his third 
and final labour, to each volume oi 8ir Charles Grand ison is 
not only prefixed a complete index, with as miicli exactness as 
if it were a History of England, but there is also appended 
a of the similes and allusions in the volume; some of 
which do not exceed three or four in nearly as many hundred 
pages. 

Literary history does not record a more singular example of 
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that self-deliglit wliicli an author has felt on a revision of his 
works. It was this intense pleasure which produced liis 
voluminous labours. It must bo con tossed there are reiiclei.-> 
deficient in that sort ot genius which makes the mind ol 
Ilichardson s© fertile and prodigal. 


INFLUENCE OF A NAME. 

What’s in a name ? That which we call a rose, 

By any otliev name would smell as sweet. 

Names, liy an involuntary suggestion, produce an extraor- 
dinary illusion. Favour or disa]'>pointmcnt has been often 
conceded as the name of the claimant has aifected us ; and 
tlie accidental affinity or coincidence of a name, connected 
with ridicule or hatred, with pleasure or disgust, has operated 
like magic. But the facts connected with this suhject will 
show how this prejudice lias branched out.* 

Sterne has touched on this unreasonable propensity of 
judging by names, in bis humorous account of the elder 
Mr. Sliandy’s system of Christian names. And Willces lias 
expressed, in BoswelPs Life of Johnson, all the intluenee ol 
baptismal names, even in matters of j)oetry ! Ho said, '' The 
last city poet was ElJcanah Settle. There is sometliini/ in 
blames which one cannot help feeling. Now ElJcanaJt Settle 
sounds so queer, who can expect much from that name '/ We 
should laave no hesitation to give it for John Dry den in 
preference to ElJcanah Settle, from the names only, without 
knowing their dilferent merits.’’ 

A lively critic noticing some American [)oets, says There 
is or was a Mr. Dwight who wrote a poem in the sliajxj of an 
epic; and his baptismal name was Timothy and involun- 
tarily we infer the sort ol' epic that a Timothy must write. 
Sterne Immorously exhorts all godfiith(3rs not to Nicodernus 
a man into nothing.” 

There is more truth in this observation than some may bi' 
inclined, to allow ; and that it alfcets mankind strongly, all 
ages and all climates may be called on to testify. Even in 
the barbarous age of Louis XI., they felt a delicacy respecting 
names, which produced an ordinance from his majesty. The 
king’s barber was named Olivier le Diahle, At first tluj 

* Lower’s '‘EagILh Suraames ; an Essay on Family Ntnac-MelaLare, ' 
may be profiLably studied in connexion with this curious subject. 

VOL. II. E 
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allowed lilai to get rid oC the oifei'isive part hy changing 
it to Le Malhi ; but tiu) im]U’ovenierit was not l]a])py, and 
for a third time he was called Le Mmitaia. Even tliis did 
not answer his ])ur|)Ose ; and as he was a great racer, he 
linaliy luid Ins in;i.j(‘sty ’s ordinance to he calk'd Le Dain^ 
andea* ])enalty of law if any one should (ad) him ' Lc DiaUe, 
Le ALdtii^ or Le Ibmcaie. Acc'ording to Platina, Sergius 
the Second was the hrst pope who changed his name in 
iisceinling tlie ])apal tlirone ; hecaiise Ids pi’oper nanio was 
IJof s-inouih, very unsuitable with the pomp ol' the tiara. 
The ancients felt the same fastidiousness ; mid aniong the 
Uornans, those who were called to the equestrian order, having 
low and vidgar nam.cs^ were new named on the occasion, lest 
tlic foriner one siiordd disgrace the dignity.* 

Wlien Larhier, a French wit, was chosen for the preceptor 
of Colbcrtts son, he felt his name was so uncongenial to Ids 
new profession, that he asBumed the more splendid one of 
jf A ticou)\ by wduch ho is now known. Madame Gomez had 
married a person nampd Bonhomme ; hut she would never 
exchange iier nobler Spanisli name to jireiix her married one 
to her romances, whicli indicated too mueli of meek humility. 
Giiez (a beggar) is a French writer of great pomp of stylo ; 
hut he felt such extreme delicacy at so low a name, that to 
give some authority to the splendour of his diction, he 
assumed the name of his estate, and is well kno^vn as Balzac. 
A French poet of the name of Theophilo ViaiU, hnding that 
his surname pronounced like veau (calf), exposed him to th.e 
infinite jests of tlu^ minor wits, silently dropped it, by retain- 
ing the more poetical appellation of Tkeopliile. Various 
literary" artifices have been employed by some who, still pre- 
serving a natural attachment to the names of their lathers, 
yet blushing at the same time for their jneanness, have in 
their Latin \Vorks attempted to obviate the ridicule which 
tiicy jjrovoked. One Gaucher (left-handed) borrowed the 
name of IScecoh, because Scevola, having burnt his right 
arm, became eonstnpient^y lelt-haiided. Thus also one Be la 
Borr/ne (one-eyed) called himself Slraho ; I)e Ohajyentier 
took that of Bahricluft ; Be Valet translated his Servilius ; 
and an unlucky gentleman, who bore the name of Bii bout 
L ILomme^ boldly assumed that of Viridua, Dorat, a Freiicl). 
poet, had for his real name Bisnemandi^ which, in the dialect 

FortiiDate names, the hoina nmmna of Cicero, were chiefly selected in 
aecordimcc with the classic maxim, honum nomen, honimi omen. 
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of til c Limousiiiy, sii:^*niiles ono who dines in the mornin^^ ; 
that is, who has no other dinner than his breakfast. This 
degrading niivne he cthanged to Dorat., or gilded, a niclvnamc 
which one of his ancestors had borne for his fair tresses. Thit 
by changing his name^ Ins feelings were not entirely quieted, 
for inifortvnuttely hisi daughter cherished an invincible passion 
for a learned man, wdio nnhiekily was named Gouln ; that is, 
a shark, as gluttonous as a sliark. Miss Dimcmandi felt 
naturally a strong attraction for a goulu ; and in s]>ite of her 
fatlier’s reinonstrauces, she once more renewed his sorrows in 
this alliance ! 

There are unfortunate names, wTich are very injurious to 
the cause in which they are engaged; for instanee, the Long 
ikirliament in Cromweir.s time, eedled hy derision tlie Rimp, 
was headed by one Rarebo.nes, a leather-seller. It was after- 
wards called by his unlucky name, v\d'iich served to heighten 
the I'iiliculc cast over it by the nation. 

Formerly a custom prevailed with learned men to change 
their names. They showed at once tlieir eontengit I'or vulgar 
denoiTiinations and tlieir ingenious erudition. 'They chris- 
tened themselves with Latin and (Ireek. Tdiis disgui.sing of 
names came, at lengtli, to be eonsidenal to have a political 
tendency, and so much alarmed I^ope Ikml the Second, that 
lie imprisoned several persons for their using certain aftected 
names, and some, indeed, whicli they could not givoi a reason 
why they assumed, llesiderias Erasmns was a name formed 
out of liis family name Gerard, which in Dntcli signifies 
amiable; or Gai?. all, aejid nature. He ilrst changed it to a 
Latin word of much the same signitieation, desulcr ires', whicli 
afterwards he refined into tlie Greek Rranmus, hy wlneli name 
he is now known. The celebrated Ideii(Mln,\^\\ieh in German 
signifies considered it more dignified to smoke in Greek 

by the name of Capnio. An Italian physician of the name 
of Senza Malizla, prided bimsclf as much on bis translating 
it into the Greek AJcalda, as on the works which lie published 
under that name. One of tlie most amialde of the reformers 
was originally named Ilerlz Schwartz (Iilack earth), whicli 
he elegantly turned into the Greek name Melancthon. 
vulgar name of a great Italian poet was TrapanHo ; but when 
the learned G ravins resolved to devote tlie youth to the muses, 
lie gave him a inelliiluous name, ndiich they have long Ivnown 
and cherished — M ctastasio. 

Harsh names will Iiave, in spite of all our philosophy, a 

E 2 
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painful and ludierous edbct on our ears and our associations : 
it is vexatious tliat tlic softness of delicious vowels, or the 
riiwedMcss of inexoi-able consonants, should at all be con- 
nected with a inau’s liiippiness, or even have an inlluence On 
his fortuiun 

The actor was softened down taking in the first 

and last syllables of the name of MacJdaurflilin, as MallocJt 
was ]:)olished to Mallet ; and even our sublime Milton, in a 
moment of liumour and liati'ed to the Soots, condescends to 
insinuate that their barbarous names arc symbolical of their 
natures, — and 1‘rom a man of the name of Mac (Jollkittok, 
he expects no mercy. Adrgil, when young, formed a design 
of a national poem, but was soon discouraged Irom ])rocoed- 
ing, merely liy the roughness and as[)erity of tlie old lh)man 
names, such as Dccius Mus ; Lucumo ; Vibiiis Caiidex, The 
same thing has happened to a friend who began an Epic on 
tlie subject of Drake H discoveries; the name of the hero 
often will produce a ludicrous clTcct, but one of the most 
unlucky of his cliicf heroes must h& ^Idiornas D ought if ! One 
of Blackmore’s chief lici'oes in his Allred is named Gunter ; 
a printer’s erratum might have been hital to all his lierois.ni; 
as it is, lie makes a sorry appearance. Metastasio found 
himself in tlie same situation. In one of his letters he writes, 
The title of my new opera is II Re Rastor. The chief in- 
cident is the restitution of the kingdom of Sidon to the lawful 
heir : a prince with such a hypochondriac name, that he would 
have disgraced tlic title-] )age of any piece ; who would have 
been able to bear an opera entitled JJ Ahdolonimo 't" I have 
contrived to name him as seldom as possible.” So true is it, 
as the caustic Boileau exclaims of an epic poet of his days, 
who had sliowii some dexterity in cacophony, when he cliose 
his hero — 

O le plaisan t pi'ojet tl’im poetc ignorant, 

Qiii de tant do ioro.s va clioi.sir Ckildcb rand / 

Ddin sou! nom qnolquefois le son duret bizarre 
Ileud nn pocme eiitiei’, ou burlesque on barbare. 

Art PovtiqnCj c. iii. r. 241. 

In such a crowd the Poet were to blame 
To choose King (JhUiKO’ic for his herohs name, 

Sir. W. SoAMES. 

This epic poet perceiving the town joined in the severe 
raillery of the poet, jiubiished a long defence of his hero’s 
name ; but the town was inexorable, and the epic poet after- 
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wards changed CMldebramr s name to Charles Marted^ wlvkdi 
prohahly was discovered to have something more Inimano 
Corneille’s FerfJiarile was an nnsuccesst'ul tragedy, and 
Voltaire deduces its ill fort\ine ])artl 3 ^ iVoni its barl)arous 
names, sueli as GarihaUl and Edvuhje, Voltaire, in giving 
the names of tiie founders of Helvetic freedom, says, the 
diiliculty of pronouncing these respectable names is injurious 
to their celebrity; they arc MelcJUhal, Siauffarchcr^ and 
Valtherfiirst. 

We almost hesitate to credit what we know to bo true, 
that the length or the sho}'tncss of a 7iamc can senously i)iih.i- 
ence tiie mind. But history records many facts of this nature, 
Some nations have long eherislied a feeling that thei’e is a 
certain elevation or abasement in proper na'.nes. Montaigne 
on this subject says, “ A gentleman, one of my neighbours, 
in over-valuing the oxeollenees of old times, never omitted 
noticing- the pride and maguilicenec of the names ol' the nobility 
of those days! Don (Irtimedan^ Qitadragan, Argesilan , witen 
fully sounded, were evidently men of anotlior stamp tlian 
Felcr, Giles, and AlUdield’' What could be lioped for iVom 
the names of Ebenezer, Malacbi, and Metlnisalem ? The 
Spaniards have long been known for cherishing a passion for 
dignified names, and are marvellously allected by long and 
voluminous ones ; to enlarge them they often add tlie places of 
their residence. We. ourselves seem affected by triple names; 
and the authors of certain periodical publications always assume 
for their 7iom de guerre a triple name, which doubtless raises 
them much higher in their reader’s esteem than a mere Chris- 
tian and surname. Many Spaniards have given themselves 
names from some remarkable incident in tlieir lives. One 
took the name of the Koval Transport, for having conducted 
the Infanta in Italy. Orendayes added de la Paz, for having 
signed the peace in 1725. Navarro, after a naval battle oil 
Toulon, added la Vittoria, though lie had remained in 
safety at Cadiz while tlie French admiral Le Court liad 
fougiit the battle^ which was entirely in favour of the English. 
A favourite of the King of Spain, a great genius, and the 
friend of Farinelli, who had sprung from a very obscure origin, 
to express his contempt of these empty ami haughty names, 
as.sumed, when called to the administration, that of the 
Marquis of La Emenada (nothing in lumself). 

But the iniiuence of long names is of very ancient standing. 
Lucian notices one Smon, who coming to a great fortune 
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aggrandised his name to ^Simo/udes-. Diocletian had once 
been ])ialn Diodes- before he was ein])(‘ror. AVheii Drnna 
bi'caine (]ueeii of France, it was thought proper to convey 
sonic oi‘ tlie regal pouip in her name b}- calling her llnine- 
havlL 

The ^jcmiards then must feel a most singular cont('inpt 
for a. n rjj Hfiori name, and on this subject Fuller has recorded 
a ])]easant hict. An opulent citizen of tlieiiarne of */ohn Cute 
(what name can bo more unluckily short?) was ordcri'd by 
.Flizabetli to receive the Spanisii ambassador; but the latLer 
complained grievously, and tliought he was disparagt'd by 
the shortness of his name. Ite imagined that a man laai!’- 
ing a monosyllabic name could never, in the great alphabet 
of civil life, have performed anything great or honourable ; 
hut when lie found tliat honest John Oui.s displayed a lios- 
pitality which had notliing monosyllabic in it, he groaned 
only at tlie utterance of the name of his host. 

There 'axe names, indeed, which in th(^ social circle will in 
spite of all due gravity awaken a harmless smilt.g and Slienstone 
solemnly thanked God that liis name was not lialde to a pun. 
Th(3ro arc some names which excite horroj*, such as Mr. Stall- 
back; others contempt, as Mr. Twopenny; and otheu’s of 
vulgar or alisurd signification, subject too often to the inso- 
lence of domestic witlings, which occasions irritation even in 
the minds of wortliy, but .suffering, men. 

There is an association of pleasing ideas with certain nUmes, 
— and in the literary world they produce a line effect. Dlooni- 
field is a name apt and fortunate for a rustic bard ; as Florian 
seems to describe his sweet and llbwery stylo. Dr. Parr de- 
rived his first a(a|naintanec with the late Mr. Homer from, 
the aptne.ss of his name, associating with his pursuits. Our 
writers of romance.s and novels arc initiated into all the arcana 
of names, whlcli cOvSt them many painful inventions. It is 
recorded of one of the old Spanish writers of romance, that 
he was for many da^’s at a loss to coin a fit name for one of 
Ills giants; he wished to hammer out one erpial in magnitude 
to tlie person he conceiv^ed in imagination; and in tlie 
hauglity and lofty name of Traquitanios, he tliouglit he had 
succeeded. Iliehardson, the great father of our novelists, 
appears toluivc considered the name of Sir Charles Grandison 

perfect as his ehcractm*, for his heroine writes, “ You know 
his noble neane, in}' Lucy.’ ^ He felt the same for Ids Clcrnen-- 
Una, for Miss Byron, writes, “ Ah, Lucy, what pretty narac 
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is Clementina We experience a certain tenderness for 
names\ and persons of reiiJied iinagijiations are lend to give 
atf'eetionatc or lividy epithets to tilings and persons they love. 
Petrarch would call one friend Leiins, and another ISocrate^s, 
as descriptive of their character. 

In our own country, i'onnerly, the ladies appear to have 
been equally sensible to ]K)etical or elegant names^ such as 
Alicia, Qclicia, Diana, Helena, &e. Spenser, tlie poet, gave 
to his two sons two names of tins Idnd ; he called one AiU 
eanus, from the woody KilcohnaJi, liis estate; and tlic otljer 
Derc(friue, from Ids liaving Ixaai born in a strange place, and 
his mother tlien travelling, ddie fair EJoisa gave tlie whim- 
sical name oH Astrolahiis to lu^r boy; it bore some refer- 
ence to tlio stars, as her oivn to the sun. 

AVhethcr this name oi' Asfrolahas liad any seiiMitidc iniln- 
enec over the son, 1 know not ; but 1 have no doubt that 
wliimsical names may liave a great inllucnee over our cha- 
racters. The pi'actice ol* romantic names among persons, even 
ol the lowest orders ot* society, lias become a very geueral 
evil : and doubtless many unfortunate beauties, of ih<^ names 
of Clarissa and Eloisa, nu’glit liavo cs(aiped under the less 
dangerous a})jiellatives of MUzabetfi or JJchorali. I Iniow a 
person who has not passed liis Hie without some inconve- 
nience from his name, mean talents and violent passions not 
according with ; and a certain ivriter of verses 

might liave been no versifier, and less a lover of the 
true Ealernian, had it not been for liis namesake Horace. The 
Americans, by^ assuming lloinaa names, produce ludicrous 
associations ; Romulus Iviggs, and Junius Brutus .Booth, 
There was more sense, wdien tlie Foundling HovSpital was first 
instituted, in baptizing the most robust hoys, designed for 
tlie sea-servici‘, by the names of Brake, Norris, or Blake, after 
our famous admirals. 

It is no trifling misfortune in life to bear an illustrious 
name ; and in an aiitbor it is peculiarlj^ severe. A history 
now by a Mr. Ilume, or a poem by a Mr. Pope, would be ex- 
amined with dilierent eyes than had they borne any other 
name. The relative of a great autlior should endeavour not 
to be an autlior. Thomas Corneille had the imfortuiuite 
honour of bc,‘ing brotlicr to a great poet, and his own merits 
liave been or iisidcrably injured by. the involuntary eomparisom. 
The sou of Ihielne lias written with an amenity not unwortliy 
of his celebrated father ; amiable and candid, lie had Ins por- 
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painted, with the works of his father in his hand, and 
Ills eye fixed on tills verse from Plnedra, — 

Et moi, fils inconnu (fim si glorlenx pore ! 

But even Ids modesty only served to whet the dart of 
epigram. It was once bitterly said of tlie son of an eminent 
literary character, — 

ITo tries to write because his father writ, 

And shows himself a bastard by liLs wit. 

AniongvSt some of the disagreeahle eonsoquenees attending 
some 7iamcs, is, wlien they are unluckily ada|)ted to an un- 
common rhyme; how can any man defend himself from this 
malicious ingenuity of wit ? Frerct, one of those unfortunate 
victims to Boi lean’s verse, is said not to have been deticieui. in. 
the decornni of his manners, and ho complained that ho was 
represented as a drunkard, merely because his name rJn/nwd to 
CaharcL Murphy, no doubt, fcdicitated himself in Ids literary 
quarrel with Dr. Franlx lin, ilie poet and critical I’eviewer, by 
adopting the singular rhyme of ‘‘ envy rankling” to his rival’s 
and critic’s name. 

Superstition has interfered even in the choice of names ^ and 
this solemn folly lias received tlie name of a science, called 
Onomaniia ; of whieli the superstitious ancients discovered a 
hundred foolish nvysteries. They cast up the numeral letters 
of names, and Achilles was therefore fated to vanquish Hector, 
from the numeral letters in his name amounting to a liigher 
number than liis rival’s. They made many whimsical divi- 
sions and subdivisions of names, to prove them lucky or un- 
lucky. But these follies are not those that I am now treating 
on. Some names have been considered as more auspicious 
than others. Cicero informs us that when the Romans raised 
troops, they were anxious that the name of the first soldier 
who enlisted should he one of good augury. When the cen- 
sors numbered the citizens, they always began by a fortunate 
name, such as Salvitis Valereus, A person of the name of 
Itegillianus chosen emperor, merely from the I’oyal sound 
of his name, and Jovian was elected because his name ap- 
proached nearest to the beloved one of the philosophic Julian, 
'J’his lanciful superstition was even carried so far that some 
were considered as auspicious, and others as unfortunate. The 
superstitious belief in auspicious naines was xso strong, that 
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Csosar, in liis African expedition, gave a command to an ob- 
scure and distant relative of the Scipios, to please the popular 
pi'cjudiee that the Sciplos were invincible in Africa. Siieto- 
nius observes that all those of the family of Caesar wlio bore 
the surname of Cains perislrcd by the sword. 

The Emperor Sever us consoled himself for the licentious 
lifd of his empress Julia, from the fatality attending those of 
her name. This strange prejudice of lucky and unlucky names 
prevailed in modern Europe, The successor of Adrian YL (as 
Guicciardini tells us) wished to preserve his own name on tlie 
})apal throne ; but he gave up the wish when the conclave of 
cardinals used tlic povveriVil argument that all the popes who 
had preserved their own names had died in the first year of 
their pontiheates. Cardinal Marcel Oervin, who ])rese)'ved his 
name when elected pope, died on the twentieth day of his 
pontificate, and this con firmcal this superstitious opinion. La 
JMotte le Yayer gravely asserts that all the ipieens oi' Naples 
of tlie name of Joaa^ and the kings of Scotland of the name 
of Janies^ have been unfortunate: and we have formal tr«aitiscs 
of the fatality of Christian names, it is a vulgar notion that 
every female of tlie name of Agnen is fated to^ become mad. 
Eveiy nation has some names labouring with this popular 
prejudice. 

Herrera^ the Spaui.sh historian, records an anecdote in 
which the choice of a queen entirely arose from her name. 
When two French ambassadors negotiated a marriage be- 
tween one of tlie Spanish princesses and Louis Ylll., the 
names of the Royal females were Urraca and Blanche. The 
former was the elder and the more beautiful, and intended by 
the Spanish court for the French monarch ; but they resolutely 
preferred Blanche, observing that the name of Urraca would 
never do ! and for the sake of a more nielliduoui> sound, tliey 
carried off, exulting in their own discerning ears, the happier 
named, but less beautiful princess. 

There are Qtames indeed which are painful to the feelings, 
from the associations of our passions/* I have seen the 
Christian name of a gentleman, the victim of the caprice of 
his godfather, who is called Blact us Godly, — which, were ho 

* ‘^Planius thought it quite enough to damn a man that he bore the 
name of Lyco, which is said to signify a greedy wmlf ; and Livy calls the 
name Atrius Umber abominandi ODiinis nomai, a name of horrible por- 
ien t. ’ ’ — N ares’ JJcraldic A noincdtcs. 
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desigucd ibr a blyliop, must irritate religious feelings. I 
am not sur[)rised that one of the Spanish rnonarchs refused 
to employ a sound catholic for his secretary, because his name 
{3£artin Litiero) luul an affinity to the name oi tlie reformer. 
Mr. Hose lias recently infoiuned us that an architect called 
Malacarne. who, I beiiere, had notliing against Inin but his 
name, was lately deprived of his place as principal architect 
by the Austrian government,— let us hope not lor his unlucky 
flame; tliougli that govennnent, according to Mr. Hose, acts 
on capricioies prlneipies ! The fondness which some have fell 
to pci‘])ctrtate their namies:, when their race lias fallen extinct, 
is well known ; and a I'ortune lias tlieu been bosto^ved for a 
eliange of name, lint the alicction for names lias gone even 
fartlier. A NlmilUude of names, Camden observes, ‘‘ dotlse 
kindle sparlces of love and liking among moero strangers.” 
I have observed the great pleasure of persons with uncommon 
names irnieting wilh anotlicr of the same name ; an instant 
relationsliip appears to take place ; and I have ];nown that 
ibrtiincB liave been bcrjueatlied for namesakes. An orna- 
mental inanuiacturcr, who bears a name which he supposes to 
be very iincorpmon, litiving executed an order for a gentleman 
of the same name, refused to send liis bill, never having met 
with the like, proferiung to payment the honour of serving 
him for namesake. 

Among the Greeks and the Homans, beautiful and signih- 
eant names were studied. The sublime Plato himself has 
noticed the present topic ; his visionary ear was sensible to the 
delicauy of a name ; and his exalted fancy was delighted with 
heauiifnl names, as well as every otlH.*r species of beauty. 
In his Cratylus he is solicitous that persons should have 
liappy, Ijarrnonioiis, and attractive names. According to Aulus 
Gcllius, the Atlnmians enacted by a, pnldic decree, that no 
slave sliould ever bear the consecrated names of their two 
youthful patriots, Harmodius and Aristogiton,— names which 
had been devoted to the liberties of their country, tln^y con- 
sidered would be eontaminated by servitude. Tln> ancient 
Homans decreed that the surnames of inhimous patricians 
slmuld not l)e borne ])y any other patrician of that family, 
tliat tlioir very names might be degraded and expire with 
tliem. Kutro])ius gives a pleasing ])roof of national I’riend- 
sliips being cemented by a name ; by a treaty of j'-oaee be- 
tween the Homans and the Sabines, they agreed to melt tlie 
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tAvo nations into one mass, tliat they should bear their 
conjointly ; the tvomaii should add his to the Sabine, and thv‘ 
Sabine talvC a Koman nmneJ^ 

Tlie ancients named both persons and things from some 
event or other circumstance connected with the object tliey 
were to name. Chance, laney, superstition, fondness, and 
piety, have invented names, it was a common and wliim- 
sical custom among the aiK'ients, (observes Lareher) to give 
as nicknames llic leltcrs of thc^ al])liabet. Thus a lame girl 
was called Lambda, on aceouiit of tlic resemblances which hei* 
lameness rnadi' her bear to the letter X, or / yl^lsop 
was called d'!/cia by his master, Ironi his superior acuteness. 
Anotlnsr Avas called Le/a, from Ins love of beet. It \vrO' 
tlms dSearron, with inlinile good tempei', alluded to his zig-zag 
])ody, by eompariiAg hiiAiself to the letter s or z. 

The learned Calinct also notices among tlm iicbrcws nick- 
names and names of raillerv taken Irom delects, of body or 
mind, &c. One is called .iMabal, ovfool ; anotlnu* Ilainor, tln.^ 
Ass ; Hagai), the Grassliopper, &c. Women Inid fri‘qitently 
the names of animals ; as Deborah, trie ./hv;; Eacliel, th(3 
Sheep. Others from their nature or otlier qualhieations ; as 
Tarnar, the F aim-tree ; Hadassa., the Mifrile; Saralg the 
Princess ; Hannah, the Gracious. Tbe indiani of Nortli 
America employ sublime and picturesque names ; such are the 
great Eagle — the PartridgeA-Dawu of tlie Day ! — Great 
swift Arrow ! — Patli-opeuer 1 — Sun-bright ! 


THE JEWS OF YOIIK. 

Avioxg the most iutevesting passages of history are those in 
Avlucli we contem])hite an oppressed, yet sublime spirit, agi- 
tated by the conllict of two teiTiiic passions : implacable 
hatred attempting a resolute vengeance, Avhile that ven- 
geance, though impotent, Avitli dignilicd and silent horror, 
sinks into the last expression of despair. In a degenerate 
nation, wc may, ou such rare occasions, disc’over among them 
a spirit superior to its com])anioiis and ils ibrtunc. 

Tlie jianies aaopti'J l>y tlio Romans -wern very sj.yn.ilioaivt. The Nomca 
was iiulicative of the hraneh of the family clisLjiriiiisiied by the Cojjttohicn : 
while the Prcvouien was inveiiiod to distinguish. (>iio froiti thie rest. TJuis, 
a man of family had throe names, and even a fonrtli was added when it wa;’. 
won by great deeds. 
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In the ancient and modern history of the Jews we may 
find two liindred examples. 1 refer the reader for the more 
ancient narrative to the second book of 3Iaceal)ee?, chap. xiv. 
V. 37. No feeble and unaflecting painting is presented in the 
simplicity of the original. I proceed to relate the narrative 
of the Jews of York, 

When Ivichard I. ascended the throne, the Jews, to con- 
ciliate the royal protection, broiight their tributes. Many 
had hastened irom remote parts of England, and appearing at 
Westminster, tlie court and the mob imagined that tliey bad 
leagued to l)ewiteh his majesty. An edict was issued to 
ibrbid their preseuee at the coronation ; but several, whose 
curiosity wc.s grt^ater than their prudence, conceived tliat 
they might pass unobserved among the crowd: and ventui'ed 
to insinuate theniselves into the abbey. Probably their voice 
and their visage alike betrayed them, for tliey were soon dis- 
co veriMl ; they Hew diversely in great consternation, while 
many were dragged out with little remains of lili*. 

A rumour spread rapidly through the city, that; in lionour 
of the festival tlie Jews were to be massacred. Tlie popu- 
lace, at once eager of royalty and riot, pillaged and l3uiiit 
their houses, and murdered the devoted Jews. Benedict, a 
Jew of Y»rk, to save liis life, received baptism ; and return- 
ing to that city, witli his friend Jocenus, the most opulent of 
the Jews, died of his wounds. Joceriu>s and hi,s servants 
narrated the late tragic circumstances to their neighbours, 
but where they hoped to move sympathy they exdted rage. 
The people at Yhirk soon gatliered to imitate tlio people at 
London ; and their first assault was on the house of the late 
Benedict, which having some strength and magnitude, con- 
tained his family and Iriends, who found their graves in its 
ruins. The alarmed Jews hastened to Jocenus, who con- 
ducted them to the governm* of York Castle, and prevailed on 
liini to afford them an asylum for their persons and effects. 
In the mean while their habitations were levelled, and the 
owners murdered, except a few unresisting beings, who, un- 
manly in sustaining honour, were adapted to receive baptism. 

The castle had sufficient strength for their defence ; but a 
suspicion arising that the governoi*, who often went out, in- 
tended to betray them, they one day refused him entrance, 
ife complained to the sheriff of the county, and the chiefs of 
the violent party, who stood deeply indebted to the Jews, 
uniting \^dth him, orders were issued to attack the castle. 
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The cruel multitude, united with the soldieiw, felt such u 
desire of slaue^htoring- those tliey intended to despoil, the 
slieriT, repenting of the order, revoked it, but iii vain ; fana- 
tieisni and robbiuy once set loose will satiate their appetency 
for blood and plunder. They solicited the aid of tlie superior 
citizens, who, perhaps not owing quite so much money to the 
Jews, humanely refused it; but having addressed the elci'gy 
(the barbarous clergy of those days) were by them ani- 
mated, conducted, and blest. 

Tiie leader of this rabble was a canon regular, whose zeal 
was so lervent that be stood by them in his surplice, which 
he considca^ed as a coat of mail, and reiteratedly exclaimed, 
‘‘Destroy the enemies of Jesus 1” This spiritual laconism 
invigorated the arm of men who perhaps wanted no other 
stimulative than the hope of .obtaining tlie immense property 
of the besieged. It is related of this canon, that every 
morning before lie went to assist in batto’ing the walls he 
swallowed a consecrated wafer. One day having approaclKal 
too near, defended as he conceived by bis surplice, this church 
militant was crushed by a hoiwy fragmejit of the wall, roiled 
from the battlement. 

But the avidity of certain plunder prevailed over any re- 
llectioii, which, on another occasion, the loss of so pious a 
leader might have raised. Their attacks continued ; till at 
length the Jews perceived they could hold out uo longer, and 
a council was called, to consider what remained to be done in 
the extremity of danger. 

Among the ♦lews, their elder Itabbin was most respected.. 
It has been customary with this people to inviti^ for this 
place some foreigner, renowned among them for the depth of 
his learning, and the sanctity of his manners. At this time 
the Ilafiam, or elder Rabbin, was a Ibreigner, who liad been 
sent over to instruct them in their laws, and wais a person, as 
we shall observe, of no ordinary qualifications. When the 
Jewish council w^as assembled, the llaham rose, and ad- 
dressed them in this manner — “ Men of Israel ! the God of 
our ancestors is omniscient, ancl there is no one who can say, 
Why doest thou this ?. This day He commands us to die for 
His law ; for that law which we have cherished from the 
first hour it was given, wdiich we have preserved pure 
throughout our captivitj^ in all nations, and Avhich for the 
many consolations it lias given us, and the eternal hope it 
communicates, can we do less than die ? Post(M'ity shall be- 
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hold this 1)oo]c of truth, s('a]ed with our blood; and our 
death, ^\vhil(' it disjdays our siiieerlty, sliall impart eonfldence 
to tlic wanderer ot Israel. Death is betbre our eyes ; and we 
have only to elujoso an honourable and easy one. If we fall 
into the hands of oin* (oiemies, which you know we cannot 
escape, our diailh will be ignominious and cruel ; for these 
0])ristians, who ]>icture the Spirit of ffod in a dove, aiul 
con tide hi tlu3 meek Jesus, are atliirst for our hloocl, .and 
prowl around the castle like wolves. It is tlioi’erore niy 
advice that vve elude tlieir tortures ; tliat we ourselves slionld 
be our own executioners ; and that we voluntarily sui’rcndcr 
our lives to oiu' Creator. We trace the invisible Jehovah in 
his acts ; Cod scorns to call for us, but let us not he unworthy 
of that call. Suicide, on occasions like the present, is both 
rational and lawful ; many examples arc not wanting amorpg 
our forefatliers : as I advise, men of Israel, they have acted 
on similar occavsions.” Having said this, the old man sat 
down and wept. 

The assembly was divided in tbeir opinions. Men of for- 
titude applauded its wisdom, but tlic pusillanimous inunnured 
tliat it was a dreadlhl counsel. 

Again the }labl)in rose, and spoke tliese few words in a firm 
c.nd decisive tone : — “ My cliildren ! since we are not xniani- 
mous in our opinions, let those who do not approve of myi 
advice depart from this assembly !” — Some departed, but the 
greater number attacb.ed themselves to their venerable priest, 
ddiey now (unployed themselves in consuming tlieir valuables 
by fire ; and cveiy man, fearful of trusting to the timid and 
irresolute hand of the women, first destroyed his wife and 
children, and then himself. Jocenus and the Rabbin alone 
remained. Their liv(*s were jirotractcd to tlie last, that they 
might see everything performed, according to their ordiu’s. 
Jocenus being the chief Jew, was distinguished by the last 
mark of liuman r 0 S[)cet, in receiving his death from the con- 
secrated hand of the aged Kabbin, who immediately after 
perfoimied the melancholy duty on himself. 

All this was transacted in tlie depth of the night. In the 
morning the walls of the castle were seen wrapt in iiames, 
and only a. lew miserable and pusillanimous beings, unworthy 
of the sword, were viewed on the battlements, pointing to 
their extinct brethren. When they opened the gates of the 
castle, these men verilied the prediction of their late Ilabbin ; 
for the miiititude, bursting through the solitary courts, found 
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themselves defraiuled of their liopes, and in a moment 
avenged themselves on the feeble wretches who knew not how 
to die witli honour. 

Siicli is the narrative of the .Tews of York, oT whoja tlu^ 
hlstorirni can only cursorily oh.^erve that five iuanlred de- 
stroyed themselves j but it is the philosopher w])o inquires 
into the causes and the manner of these gTorions suicides. 
These are histories whicli meet only the eye of few, yet tliey 
are of inlinitely more advantage than those wliieli are read by 
every one. ' We instruct ourselves in meditating on these 
scenes of heroic exertion ; and if by sutdi histories we make 
hut a slow progress in clironology, our heart however ex- 
] lands with sentiment. 

1 admire not the stoicism of Oato, more than tlie fortitude 
of the Ihihhiu ; or rather we should applaud that of tlie 
Jtabhin mucli more ; for Cato was familiar with the ani- 
mating visions of Plato, and Avas the associate of Cieero and 
of Ckesar. The Ivahhin had probably read only the Pen- 
tateuch, and mingled with companions of mean occupations, 
and meaner minds. Cato was accustomed to the grandeui’ of 
tlio mispress of the universe : and tlie Eabhiu to the little- 
ness of a provincial toAvn. Men, like yiictures, may he placed 
ill an obscure aud unfavouraldeTiglit ; hut the finest picture, 
in the unillaniinated corner, still retains the design and 
colouring of the master. My Kahbin is a companion for 
Cato. His history is a tale 

Which Cato’s self had not disdained to hear. — Poi’ii. 


THE SOYEKEIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 

The sovereignty of the seas, Avhich foreigners dispute with 
us, is as ’much a conquest as any one obtained on. land ; it is 
gained and preserved by our camion, and the French, A\dio, for 
ages past, exiTaim against Avhat tliey cull our tyranny, are 
eiily hindej-ed from becoming themselves universal tyrants 
over land and sea, by that sovereignty of tlie seas Avitliout 
which Great Britain would cease to exist. 

In a memoir of the French Institute, I road a bitter phi- 
lippic against this sovereignty, and a notice then adapted to a 
writer's purpose, under Bonaparte, of two great works : the 
one by Selden, and the other by Grotius, on this subject > 
The following is the historical anecdote, useful to revive • — 
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In 1631 a dispute arose between the English and Dutch 
concerning tlie lierring-lisheiy upon the British coast. Tin* 
Freneli and Duteli had always persevered in declaring that 
the seas were perfectly free ; and grounded their reasons on a 
work of Grotius. * 

So early as in IGOO the great Grotius had published Jus 
treatise of Mare Liberum in hivour of the freedom of the 
seas. And it is a curious fact, that in 1618, Selden had 
composed another treatise in deience ol* the king’s dominion 
over the seas ; but wliich, from accidents which are known, 
was not published till the dispute revived the controversy. 
Selden, in 1G36, gave the world his Mare Clausum, in answer 
to tlie Mare Liherim of Grotius. 

Both these great men felt a mutual respect for each other. 
They only knew the rivalry of genius. 

As a matter of curious discussion and legal investigation, 
the philosopher must incline to the arguments of Selden, who 
lias proved by records tlie first occupancy of the English ; 
and the English dominion over the four seas, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the Erencli and Dutch from fisliing, ivithout our 
licence. He proves tiiat our kings have always levieS great 
sums, witliout even the coneuiTonce of their parliaments, for 
the express purpose of defendtng this sovereignty at sea. A 
copy of Seidell’s work was placed in the council-chest of the 
Exchequer, and in the court of admiralty, as one of our most 
precious records. 

The historical anecdote is hnally closed by the Dutch 
themselves, who now agreed to acknowledge the English 
sovereignty in the seas, and pay a tribute of thirty thousand 
pounds to the King of England, for liberty to iish in the 
seas, and consented to annual tributes. 

That the Dutch yielded to Sclden’s arguments is atriumpli 
we cannot venture to boast. The ultima ratio retjim pre- 
vailed ; and when we had destroyed their whole lishing fleet, 
the affair appeared much clearer than in the ingenious 
volumes of Grotius or Selden. Another Dutchman presented 
the States-General \vitli a ponderous reply to Selden ’s Mare 
Clausum, but the Avise Sommelsdyke advised the States to 
suppress the idle discussion ; observing that this affair must 
be decided by the sword, and not by theJ^lc/^. 

It may be curious to add, that as no prevailing or fashion- 
a^le subject can be agitated, but some idler must interfere to 
make it extravagant and very new, so this grave subject did 
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not want for something of this nature. A learned Kalian, I 
believe, agreed with our author Selden in general, tliatthe 
as well as the is subject to some States ; b\it lie main- 

tained, that the dominion of the sea belonged to the Uenoesr 1 


on THE CUSTOM OF KLSSIXC HANDS. 

M. MortiN, a French academician, has amused hiraself with 
collecting several historicai notices of this custom. I give, a 
.sumrnaiy, lor the benelit of those wlio have had the lionour 
of kissing liis Tnajesty’s hand. It is not those who kiss the 
royal hand who could write best on the custom. 

Tills custom is not only very ancient, and nearly universal, 
but has been alike participated hy religion and society. 

To begin with religion. From the remotest times men 
saluted the sun, moon, and stars, by kissing the hand. Job 
assures us that lie was never given to this superstition, xxxi. 
2G. The same honour was rendered to Kaal, 1 Kings xix. IvS. 
Other instances might be adduced. 

We now pass to (Ireece. There all foreign superstitions 
%v 0 re received. Lucian, after having mentioned various sorts 
of sacrifices whieli the rlcli olfered the gods, adds, that the 
poor adored them by the simpler compliment of kissing tlieir 
hands. That author gives an anecdote of Demosthenes, which 
shows this custom. When a prisoner to the soldiers of Anti- 
pater, h(? asked to enter a temple. — When he entered, he 
touched Ills mouth with his liarids, which the guards took 
for an act of religion, lie did it, however, more securely to 
swallow the poison he had prepared for such an occasion. He 
nientions other instances. 

I'rom the Greeks it passed to the Roman.s. Pliny places it 
among those ancient customs of wliieh tliey were ignorant of 
the origin or the reason. Persons were treated as atheists, 
who would not Iviss their hands when tliey entei'cd a temple. 
When Apuleius mentions Psyche, he says, slie was so beauti- 
ful that they adored her as Venus, in kissing the right hand. 

The ceremonial action rendered respectable the earliest 
institutions of Cliristianity. It was a custom with the 
primreval bishops to give their hands to be kissed by tlie 
ministers who served at the altai*. 

This custom, however, as a religious rile, declined witli 
Paganism. 

TOL. Ti. a 
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ill society ovir liig'dilous academician considers the custom 
of kisshie^ liatids as essential to its welfare. It is a mute 
form, which expresses reconciliation, wliich entreats favours, 
or whieli thanks tor those received. It is an universal lan- 
guage, intelligible witliout an interpreter ; wliicli doubtless 
prccedeil writing, and perhaps speech itself. 

Solonioii says of the iiatteri‘rs and sup[)liants of his time, 
that tht^y ceased not to kiss the liauds of tlieir patrons, till 
they had obtained the lavours which tliey solicited. In 
Homer we see I-*riam kissing the hands and embracing the 
knees of Aeliilles, wliile he supplicates for tlie body of 
Hector. 

Tills custom ])re vailed in ancient Home, but it varied. In 
the first ages of the repmblie, it seems to have been only prac- 
tised by inferiors to their superiors : — eepuds gave their hands 
and endiraeed. In the progress of time even the soldiers 
refused to show this mark of respect to their generals ; and 
their kissing the hand of Cato when he was obliged to quit 
them was regarded as an extraordinary circumstance, at a 
period of such refinement. The great respect paid to the 
tribunes, consuls, and dictators, obliged individuals to live 
with them in a more distant and respectful manner ; and 
instead of embi'aeiiig them as tliey did formerly, they con- 
sidered themselves as fortunate if allowed to kiss their hands. 
Under the emperors, kissing hands became an essential duty, 
even lor the great themselves ; inferior courtiers were obliged 
to 1)0 content to adore the jinrpJo, by kneeling, touching thn 
robe of tlio em})eror by the right hand, and canning it to tlie 
mouth, Uven this was thouglit too free ; and at length they 
saluted tlie emperor at a distance, b}' Idssing their hands, in 
tlie same manner as wlien they adored their gods. 

It is superduous to trace this custom in every country 
where it exists. «lt is practised in every Ivuown eonntiy, in 
res])ect to sovereigns and superiors, even amongst the negroes, 
and the inhalntants of tlio 'New World. Cortez- found it 
established at Mexico, wIku’c more than a thousand lords 
saluted him, in toiieliing the eartli with their hands, which 
they afterwards carried to their mouths, , 

Thus, wliether the custom of salutation is practised by 
kissing the liands of others Irom respect, or in bringing one’s 
own to tjie mouth, it is of all other customs the most uni- 
versal. This pirudice is now become too gross a familiarity, 
and it is considered as a meanness to kiss the band of tho^se 
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Avitli wlioni wc are m habits of iiitevcoiirso ; and this custoivi 
would he entirely lost, if lovers wero not solicitous to preserve 
it in all its full power. 


POPES. 

Valois observes that the Popes scrupulously followed, in the 
early ages of the church, the custom of placing their names 
after that of the person whom they addressed in tlieir letters. 
This mark of their Immility ho proves by letters written ly 
various Popes. Thus, when*the great projects of jiolities 
wore 3' et unknown to them, did they adhere to Christian nux^k- 
ness. At length the day arrived wlien one of the Po]>es, 
wliosc name does not occur to me, said that “ it was safer to 
quarrel witli a prince than with a friar.” Henry VI. being at 
the feet of Pope Celcstine, his lioliness tliought proper to kiclr 
the crown off his head; which ludicrous and disgraceful 
action Baronins has highly praised. Jortiii observes ou this 
great cardinal, and advocate of the Koinau see, tliut lie 
breathes nothing but lire and brimstone ; and accounts kings 
and emperors to be mere catchpolls and constables, bound to 
execute with implicit fixitli all the commands of insolent 
ecclesiastics. Bcllarmin was made a cardinal for his efforts 
anel devotion to the papal cause, and maintaining this mon- 
strous paradox, — that if the pope forbid the exercise of vir- 
tue, and command that of vice, the Homan churclg under 
pain of a sin, was obliged to abandon virtue for vice, if it 
would not sin against conscience I 

It was Nicholas I., a bold and enterprising Pope, who, in 
858, forgetting the pious inodest^^ of his predecessors, took 
advantage of the divisions in the iwal families of Prance, and 
did not hesitate to place liis name before that of the kings 
and emperors of tlio house of Prance, to wliom lie wrote. 
Since that time ho has been imitated by all his successors, 
and this encroaclirneut on tlie honours of monarch}^ has 
passed into a custom Irom liaving been tolerated in its com- 
inencemeut. 

Concerning the acknowledged infallibility of the Popes^ it 
appears that Gregoi^y VI I ., in council, deerc'cd that tlie church 
of Home neither had ^rred, and never should err. it was 
thiLs this prerogative of his holiness became received, till 
1.0 13, when John XXII. aim gated decrees made by three- 

/. o " 



popes his predecessors, and declared that what was done amiss 
hy one pope or council might be corrected by another ; and 
Gregory XL, lo70, in his will deprecates, .sv' quid in catlLoliccl 
fide erassef. The universifv^ of Vienna ])r(dostod against it, 
calling it a contempt of God, and an idolatry, if any one in 
matters of faith should appeal from a council to tlie Po})c ; 
tliat is, from Ood' wlio presides in councils^ io man, TJutthe 
infallihility was at length established by Loo X., esj)ecially 
alter Lntlier’s opposition, because tliey despaired of defending 
their indulgences, bulls, &c., by any other method. 

Imagination cannot form a scene more terrific than when 
these men ^verc in the height of power, and to serve their 
political purposes hurled tlie tlnmders of their excommunica- 
tions over a kingdom. It was a national disti’ess not inferior 
to a plague or fauiine. 

Philip Augustus, desirous of divorcing Ingelburg, to unite 
himself to Agnes de Meranie, the Pope 'put his kingdom under 
an interdict. The ehiirehes were shut during the space of 
eight months ; they said neither mass nor vespers ; tliey did 
not marry ; and even the offspring of the married, born at 
this unhappy period, rcere considered as illicit : and because 
the king would not sleep witli his wife, it was not permitted 
to any of Ins subjects to sleep witli theirs ! In that year 
France was threatened with an extinction of the ordinary 
generation. A man under this curse of public penance was 
divested of all his functions, civil, military, and matrimonial; 
he was not allowed to dress his Ivair, to shave, to bathe, nor 
even change his linen ; so that upon the whole this made a 
filthy penitent. The good king Ilobert incurred the cen- 
sures of tlie church for iiaving maiTied his cousin. He wuis 
immediately abandoned. Two faithful domestics alone 
remained witli Jiim, and these always passed through tlie fire 
whatever he touched. In a word, tlie horror which an ex- 
communication occasioned was such, that a courtesan, with 
whom one Peletier had passed some moments, having learnt 
soon afterwards that he had been about six months an excom- 
municated person, fell into a panic, and with great diftieulty 
recovered from her convulsions. 
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To litej’ary composition wo may apply the saying of an 
anci(mt philosopher : — A little thing gives perfeetioii;, although 
])erfection is not a little thing.” 

Tlie great legislator of the Hebrews orders us to pull off 
the fruit for the first three years, and not to taste tliem. He 
was not ignorant ho^v it weahens a young tree to lu’iiig to 
niaturity its first fruits. Thus, on literary compositions, our 
green essays ouglit to he piela-d away. The word Za}na)\hy 
a beautiful metaphor fromy)r?/Ji///y trees^ means in Hebrew to 
eovipose verses. Blotting and correcting was so much 
Cliurcbiirs abhorrence, that I have beard from bis publisher 
ho ouco euergotieally expressed himself, that it was like 
cuitimj away one's ownjlcsh. This strong figure sutlleicntly 
shows his repugnance to an author’s duty. Cluirchill now lies 
neglected, for posterity will only respect those who 

File off the mortal part 
Of glowmg tliouglit with Attic art. 

Young. 

1 have heard that tins careless hard, after a successful 
work, usually precipitated the publication of another, relying 
on its crudeness being passed over by the public curiosity 
excited by its better brother. He called this getting double 
pay, for thus be secured the sale of a hurried work. But 
Churchill was a spendthrift of fume, and enjoyed all his 
revenue while he lived ; posterity owes him little, and pays 
him nothing 1 

Bayle, an experienced observer in literary matters, tells us 
that correction is by no means practicable by some » authors, 
as in the ease of Ovid. In exile, his compositions were 
nothing more than spiritless repetitions of what lie had for- 
nlerly written. He confesses both negligence and idleness in 
the corrections of Iris works. The vivacity which animated 
his first productions failing him when he revised his poems, 
he fouiul correction too laborious, and he abandoned it. This, 
however, was only an excuse. “ It is certain that some 
authors cannot correct. They compose witli iileasui’c, and 
with ardour ; hut they exhaust all their force. They fiy with 
hut one wing when they review their works ; the first fire 
does not return ; there is in their imagination a certain calm 
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wliicli hinders their pen from making any progress. Their 
mind is like n wineh only advances by Iho strengtli oi 

oars/’ 

Dr. 'More, the Platonist, had such an exaberanee of fancy, 
tliat correction was a nmeh greatcT labom* than composition. 
lie used to say, tliat in writing his woihas, ho was forced .to 
cut his way tiirongli a crowd of thonglits as throngli a wood, 
and that lie tlirew o/F in his compositions as much as would 
make an ordinary pliilosophor. More was a great entlmsiast, 
and. oi (‘oursc, an egotist, so that 6077 /eh 9 ?;j ruiiled his temper, 
notwithstanding all Ills Platonism. When accused of obscu- 
rities and c'X-travaganc<:‘s, lie said that, like llie ostrich, he 
laid Ins eggs in the sands, which would prove vital and 
])roliiic in time ; however, these ostricli-eggs ha.ve proved to 
he addled. 

A habit of correctness in the lesser parts of composition 
will assist the Idgher, It. is worth recording that the greait 
Milton was anxious for correct punctuation, and tliat Addison 
was solicitous after tlie minutiin of tlio press. Savage, Ai’m- 
slrong, and otliers, ielt tortures on similar objects. It is 
said of Julius Sealiger, tlnit he liad tliis peculiarity in his 
iTianuer oi* composition : ho wrote with such accuracy that his 
AISS. and the printed copy corresponded page for page, and 
line for line. 

Malherhe, the fatlier of French poetry, tormented himself 
hy a ]a*odigious slownc.ss : and was em[doyed rather in per- 
fecting than in forming works, llis muse is compared to a 
line wmrnan in the ])arigs ol‘ delivery. He exulted in his 
tardiness, and, after iinishing a poem of one hundred verses, 
or a discourse of ten pages, ho used to say he ought to repose 
for tv'll years. Ealzac, the first writer in French prose who 
gave majesty and iiarmony to a period, did not grudge to 
expend a «vveek on a p^^e, never satisfied with his first 
thoughts. Our ^‘costive” Gray entertained the same notion: 
and it is' hard to say if it arose from the sterility of their 
genius, or liieir sensibility of taste. 

Tlic MSS. of Tasso, still preserved, arc illegible from the 
vast number of their corrections. I have given a iac-simile, 
as correct as it is possible to conceive, of one page of Pope's 
AIS. lioincr, as a s[)ccinicn of liis continual corrections and 
critical er.asnrcs. The celebrated Madame Dacicr never could 
satisfy herself in translating TIomer : continually retouching 
the version, even in its hapjiicst passages. There were 
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t>everal parts wliieli she translated in six or seven manners ; 
and she irequentlj noted in the m.argin — I have not yet 
done it. 

When Pascal ])eeame warm in his celebraitsl controversy, 
he applied liimself witli incredible labonr to the eompositioii. 
ot Jiis ‘‘ i^rovincial Letters.” He was Irecjucntly twenty 
diLys oecujjied ovi a. single letter. He recommenced some 
above sevfm and eight times, and by tins means obtained 
that perfection which has made his work, as Voltaire says, 
‘Lr>ne of the best books ever publislied in France.” 

TliO Quintus Curtins of Vaugelas occupied Inni tlrirty 
years : generally every period was translated in the margin 
five or six different \va.vs, Cbapelain and Conrart, wdio took 
tiie |}ains to review this work critically, were many times per* 
jde.Ncd in their clioiec of passages; they gamerally liked l>est 
that which had been, first composed. Hume had never done 
with corrections ; every edition varies from the prc'ceding 
ones. Ihit there are more fortunate* and fluid minds than 
these. Voltaire tells ns of Fimelonts Tc'hnnai.dms, tiuit tlie 
amiahle author ooinposed it in Ids retircanent, in tlic sliort 
period of three montlis. Feiieloii Iiad, l.)elbrc this, formed 
his style, and his mind overflowed witli all the spirit of the 
aucients. He opened a copious fountain, and there were not 
ton ei'asnres in tlie original MS. The same facility accom- 
panied Gibbon after the experience of -his llrsfc volume ; 
and the same copious readiness attended Adam Smith, who 
dictated to his amanuoisis, while he walked about his study. 

The ancients were as pertinacious in their corrections. 
Isocrates, it is said, was employed for ten years on one of Ids 
works, and to appear natural studied witli the most refmed 
art. After a labour of eleven years, Virgil pronounced his 
rEueid im]>erfect. Dio Cassius devoted twelve years to the 
ooinpositioii of Ids Idstory, and Diodorus Siculus, thirty. 

There is a middle between velocity and torpidity ; the 
Italians say, it is not necessary tg be a stag, b\it we ought 
not to be a tortoise. 

Alan^r ingenious ex[>edients arc not to be cmiternned in 
literary labours. Thti critical advice, 

To choose a/i cmlkor as wc woiihl a friend., 

is very useful to young writers. The finest geniuses have 
alwa^^s affectionately attached themselves to some particular 
author of congenial disposition. PopK*, in his version of 
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Honier, kept a constant eye on his master .Dryden ; Cor- 
neille’s j’avonrite autliors were the brilliant Taeitiis, the 
hei‘oie Livy, and the lofty Lucan : the inilueneo of their cha- 
racters may be traced in his best tragedies. The great Cla- 
rendon, wlicn employed in writing his history, read over very 
carefully I’acitus and Livy, to give dignity to his style; 
Taidns did not sur])ass him in his portraits, thougli Clarendon 
never equalled Livy in his narrative. 

Tlie mode of literary composition adopted by that admi- 
rable stiukmt Sir William Jones, is well deserving our atten- 
tion. Alter having fixed on Ids siihjects, he always added 
the modrl of t])e composition; and thus boldly wrestled with 
the great autliors of antiquity. Ou board the frigatt^ whicli 
w'as carrying liim to India, ho jxrojcctcd the following works, 
and noted them in this manner : — 

1. Elements of tlie Laws of England. 

Tli(> E.ssay on iiaihrients. Artstotj.i:. 

f 2. Tlie History of the American War. 

Model — 'JhiuCYniDEs and PoLTBins. 

3. Britain Discovered, an Epic Poem. iVlaehinery — Hindu 

G ods. Model — Homer. 

4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 

Model — Demosthenes. 

5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical.. 

Pl.vto. 

And of favourite authors there are also favourite works, 
which we love to bo familiarised with. Bartholinus has a 
dissertation on reading books, in wliich ho points out tlie 
superior j)erformances of ditrerent writers. Of St. Austin, 
his City of God ; of Hippocrates, Coacev Mramotiones ; of 
Cicero, Ide Officiis ; of Aristolle, J)e Animallhus j of (Ja- 
tullus, Coma Berenices ; of Yirgil, tlie sixth book of tlie 
iEneid, &e. Such judgments are indeed not to be our guides ; 
hut such a mode of reading is useful, by condensing our 
studies. 

Evelyn, who has written treatises on several subjects, was 
occupied foj- years on thorn. His manner of arranging his 
mateiaals, and Ids mode of composition, appear cxeellent. 
Having clioscn a sulijcei, ho analysed it into its various parts, 
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under certain heads, or titles, to bo filled up at leisure. 
Under these lieads he set down his own thouiL^hts as the^^ 
occurred, oecasionally inserting* wliatever was usetul IVoni liis 
reading. When Ins collections were thus i'onned, he digested 
his own thoughts regularly, and strengthened them by autho- 
rities from ancient and modern authors, or alleged his reasons 
tor dissenting Irom tliem. His collections in time hecame 
■voluminons, hut he then exercised that judgment which the 
formers of such collections are usually deticient in. With 
Hesiod ho knew tliat “ half is better than the whole,” and it 
was his aim to express the quintessence of liis reading, l)ut 
not to give it in a crude state to the world, and wlien his 
trealisc^ sent to the press, they were not half tlie size 

of his Collections, 

Thus also Winkelmann, in liis History of Art,” an exten- 
sive work, was long lost in settling on a plan ; like artists, 
who make random sketches of their first conceptions, he 
threw on ])aper ideas, hints, and observations which occurred 
in his ]*eadings — many of them, indeed, were not connected 
with his liistory, but were afterwards inserted in some of his 
other works. 

Even Gibbon tells us of his Roinan History, at the outset 
all was dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the 
true aira of tlie decline and fall of the empire, the limits of 
the introduction, the division of the chapters, and the order 
of the narration; and I \vas .often tempted to cast away the 
labour of seven years.” Akenside has e*xquisitely described 
tlie progress and the pains of genius in its delightful reveries: 
Pleasures of imagination, h. iii. v, 373. The pleasures of 
composition in an ardent genius, were never so finely described 
as by Buflbn. Speaking of the hours of composition he said. 
These ai‘e tlie most luxurious and delightful moments of 
life : moments which have often enticed me to pass fourteen 
hours at my desk in a state of transport; ihh yralijicaf/lon 
inoro than y/or// is my reward.” 

Tlie publication of Gibbon’s Memoirs conveyed to the 
world a faithful ]hcture of the most fervid industry ; it is in 
youih the foundations of sueli a sublime edihee as his liistory 
must he laid. The world can now trace how tliis Colossus of 
erudilion, day by day, and year by year, prepared himself 
for some vast work. 

Gilibon has furnished a new idea in the art of reading' 
We ought, says he, not to attend to the order of our books. 
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so Qnucli as of our tliovyhis. “ The perusal of a particular 
gives birth ])er]iaps to ideas uucoiiDOctcd witli the sub- 
ject it treats ; 1 pursue these ideas, and quit iny proposeii 
])laa of reading.” Tims in the midst of Homer he read Lon- 
ginus ; a cha[)ter of Longinus led to an epistl{3 of Pliny ; 
and having fijnslied Longinus, he followed the train of Iiis 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful in the inquiry of F>url:e, 
and eoiielucled with eonq)aring the ancient wibh the modmai 
Longinus. ()i‘ all our popular writers the most experienced 
reader was (libbon, and lie oilers an important advice to an 
author engaged on a particular subject: 1 suspended my 
]a:rusal of any now book on the subject till I had reviewed all 
that I Ivnc'W, or believed, or had thouglit on it, that I might 
bo (jualified to discern how much the authors added to my 
original stock.” 

These are valuable hints to students, and such have beoTi 
practised by othci's.^^' Ancillon was a veiy ingenious student; 
he seldom read a book tlirougliout without reading in his pro- 
gros.s many others ; his library-table was always covered witli 
a number of books for tlie most ])art open : this variety of 
authors bred no eonlusion ; they all assisted to throw light 
on the same topic; lie was not disgusted by frequently seeing 
the same thing in dilferent writers ; their opinions were so 
inairv new strokes, wliich completed the ideas which ho had 
conceived. Tl 10 celebrated Father Paul studied in the same 
manner. He never passed over an interesting subject till he 
had confronted a variety of authors. In historical researches 
he never would advamee, till he had fixed, once for all, the 
places, time, and opinions — a mode of study wliich appears 
very dilatory, but in the end will make a great saving of 
time, and labour of mind : those who have not pursued this 
method arc all their lives at ii loss to settle tlieir opinions and 
their belief, from tlie want of having once brought them to 
such a test. 

I shall now olfer a plan of Historical Study, and a calcula- 
tion oi'llio necessary time it will occupy, without speei tying 
tile authors ; as 1 only propose to animate a young student, 
who fetds he lias not to number the days of a patriarch, that 
he sliould not be alarmed at the vast labyrintli historical 

Edgfvr Poc’fi acroiiiit of tlie regular mode by ■udiich he designed and 
executed his best and most renowned poem, ‘‘ Tiie Kavon,’' i.s an instance 
sl‘ tiic use of inetiiodical rule successfully applied to vdiat apx>ears to be one 
‘A the must fanciful of mental works. 
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researches present to his eye. If we look inio pvihlie libra- 
ries, more thari thirty thousand vohimos of history neiy 1)0 
found, 

Leiiglct du Fresnoy, one of the greatest r-eaders, ealcidat^ol 
that lie could not read, witli satishiction, more tluiu ten hours 
a day, and ton images iii folio an hour; winch makes one hun- 
dred ixiges every rlay. Bu]>j)Osing each volume to contain 
one tliousand pages, every inoutli would amount to tlirec 
volumes, whicli make thirty-six volumes in folio in tlm year, 
ill ilfty years a. student could only read eighteen liuudred 
volumes in. folio. All this, too,, supposing univiterrupted 
health, and an intelligence as rapid as tlie eyes of tlic labo- 
rious researcher. \ man can hardly struly to advantage till 
past twenty, and at fifty his eyes will he dimmed, ancVlds 
hecvd stiined with iiiueh reading that should never bo read, 
.liis fiity years for eighteen hundred volumes are reduced to 
thirty years, and one thousand volumes 1 And, after all, the 
universal historian must resolutely face thirty thousand 
volumes ! 

But to cheer the historiographer, he shows, that a public 
library is only necessary to be consulted ; it is in our private 
closet where -should he found those few v;riters who direct us 
to their rivals, without jealoiLsy, and mark, in the vast career 
of time, those who are Avortby to instruct posterity. Ilis 
calculation proceeds on this plan, tliat sLc hours a t{ay, and 
the term of ten years, are sullicient to pass over, witli utility, 
the immense field of history. 

He calculates an alarming extent of lustorical gi'ound. 


For a knowledge of Sacred History Jie gives . 

Ancient Kgypt, Babylon, and Assyria, njodern Assyria ^ 
or Persia j 

(iroek History ........ 

-Roman History by the moderns ..... 

Roman History by the original w'l’iters 

Hcclesiastioal History, general and particubir 

Modern History ....... 

To this may be added for rccurrOTices and rc*pcnisals , 


3 man tbs 

1 

b do. 

7 do. 

6 do. 

30 do. 

24 do. 
dS do. 


The total will ainonot to 10,^ years. 


Thus, ill, ten years and a half, a student in history has ob- 
tained an universal knowledge, and this on a plan whi(di |)er- 
mits as inuch leisure as every student wmiild ehoo.se to 
indulge. 
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As a specimen of Du Fresnoy’ti calculations, take tliat of 
Sacred History. 

For iT.'uling Pcro Calraot’s learaed (li.s.sertatioiis In the ^ 

order bo points ont . . . . . ) - -- .tj . 

F(H' rto'e Calinet/.s History, in 2 vols. 4to (now in 4) . 12 

For rrideaux’s History . . . . . . 10 

For .]osC[tlins ........ 12 

Ion- Ibisuuge’s History of the Jeu'S . . . . 2U 

In all GO days. 

Tie allo^^■s, however, ninety days for obtaining a suihcient knowledge of 
Sacred History. 

In reading tins sketrli, wo are scarcely surprised at the 
erudition of a Gibbon ; but having adininal tliat erudition, we 
perdbive t])e necessity of such a plan, if vve would not learn 
what we liave afterwards to unlearn. 

A plan like the })rcsent, even in a mind which should feel 
itself incapable of the exertion, will not l^e regarded without 
that revereneo wc feel for genius animating sneli industry. 
This scheme of study, though it may never be rigidly pur- 
sued, will be found excellent. Ten years' labour of happy 
diligence may render a student capable of consigning to pos- 
terity a history as universal in its topics, as that of the 
historian who led to this investigation. 


POETICAL IMITATIONS AND SIMILARITIES. 

Tantiis amor Gorum, et gonerandi gloria iiieliis, 

Ocorff. Lib. iv. v. 204. 

Such rage of honey in our hosoiu heats, 

And such a zeal vve have for ilowery sw'eets ! 

Dhypek. 

This article was commenced by me many years ago in the 
early volumes of tlie ATonthiy Alagazine, and continued by 
various correspondents, with various success. I have collected 
only those of iny own contribution, because I do not h.-el 
authorised to make use of those of other persons, however 
some may he desirable. One of the most elegant of literary 
reerejitions is that of tracing poetical or ju'ose imitations and 
.similarities; for assuredly, similarity is not always imitation. 
Bishop Hurd’s pleasing essay on The Alarks of Imitation’' 
will assist the critic in deciding on what may only he an 
accidental similarity, rather than a studied imitation. Those 
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critics luive indulged an intemperate alnise in these enter- 
taining researclies, who from i\ sinr/lc leord derive the imita- 
tion of an enilrc passage, VVakelield, in liis edition of tlray, 
is very liable to this eensuiv. 

This kind of literary amusement is not despicable: th.ere 
are few men of letters who have not been in the habit of 
rfiarking parallel passages, or tracing imitation, in tlie thousand 
shapes it assumes; it forms, it cultivates, it delights taste to 
observe by wdiat dexterity and variation genius conceals, or 
modifies, an original thought or imaged and to view the same 
sentiment, or expression, borrowed with art, or lieightened by 
emhellislirnent. The ingenious writer of “A. Criticism on 
Grray’s Eleg'y, in continuation of Dr. Johnson’s,” has given 
some observations on this subject, Avhich will please. It is 
often entertaining to trace imitation. To detect the adopted 
image; the copied design; the transferred sentiment; tlie 
appi’opriated phrase ; and even the acquired manner and frame, 
under all the disguises that imitation, combination, and ac- 
commodation may have thrown around them, must require 
both parts and diligence ; but it will bring with it no ordi- 
nary gratilication. A book professedly on the ‘ History and 
Pi*ogress of Imitation in Poetry,’ written by a man of per- 
spicuity, an adept in the art of discerning likenesses, even 
when minute, with examples properly selected, and gradations 
duly marked, would make an impartial accession to the store 
of human literature, and furnish rationed curiosity with a 
high regale.” Let me premise that these notices (the wrecks 
of a large collection of passages I had once formed merel}’' as 
exercises to form my taste) are not given witli the petty ma- 
lignant delight of detecting the unacknowledged imitations of 
our best writers, hut merely to habituate the young student 
to an instructive amusement, and to exliihit that beautiful 
variety which the same image is capable of exhibiting vvlien 
retouched with all the art of genius. 

Gray, in his “ Ode to Spring,” has 

The Aitic warbler pours her throat. 

Wakefield in his ‘GJommciitary” has a co])ious passage on this 
poetical diction. He conceives it to be an admirable im- 
provement of the Greek and Jioman classics:” 

avSyjv. Ill’s. Scut. Her. 39G. 

h? naves ex ore UxpuJaii 

Famk, 


Lucret. i. 40. 
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Iciirned editor was little conversant with modern litci’a- 
tiu'c, as he proved by his memorable editions ol’ Gray and 
Pope. The expression is evideiitl3^ borrowed not I'roin Hesiod^ 
nor from Lucretius, but from a brother at borne. 

Is it for tliec, the Linnet poens uek TnnoAT ? 

Essay on Alan, Kp. iii. v. 83. 

Gray, in tire ^'Ode to Adversity,” addresses the jrower thus, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose JR(^ sooeiioE and rouTuniya norm 
The bud anright, aiilict the best. 

Wakefield censures the expression ^Hortiiring by dis- 

covering an impropriety and incongruity, lie sa3\s, con- 
sistency of figure rather reepired some maieo'ial image, like 
iron scourge and adamantine ch ain A It is curious to observe 
a verbal critic lecture such a . poet as G ray ! The poet pro- 
bably would never have replied, or, in a moment of excessive 
urbanity, he might have condescended to point out to this 
minutest of critics the following passage in Milton : — 

— - — When the scouhrk 
I nexorably, and the toktuking Jiorii 
Calls us to penance. 

Par, Lost, B. ii. v. 90. 

Gray, in his Ode to Adversity,” has 

Light THEY Disi>i-RSE, and with them go 
The SUMMEll FlilKNU. 

Fond of this image, he has it again in Ins “ Bard,” 

They swAiiM, that in thy nooxtiue eeam are born, 

Gone ! 

Perhaps the germ of this beautiful image may be found in 
Shakspeare : — 

for men, like btjttkh flies, 

vShow not their mealy wings hut to the summer. 

Ti'o’dus and Crcsslda, Act iii, a. 7, 

And tvv O similar passages in Tivion of Athens : — 

The swallow follows not suinmer more willirigly than vc your lord- 
ship. 

Timon. Nor more willingly leaves 'vvintt'r ; such sitjnmer birds are 
men.— Act iii. 

Agttln in ilu' same, 

one cloud of winter sliowers 

These Hies are couch’d. — Act ii. 
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Gray, in liis Progress of Poetry,” has 

In elimcj^ beyond the sol ah koao. 

Wakefield has traced tins imitation to Drydon; Gray liimseir 
refers to Yirgil and Petrarch. Wakefield gives the line iroin 
Dryden, thus : — 

■ Beyond the yenr, and out of heaven’s high -way; 

which he calls extremely bold and poetical. I confess a critic 
might be allowed to be somewhat fastidious in this unpoetical 
diction on the hirjh^icai/, which I believe Dryden never used. 
1 think his lino was tlius : — - ^ 

Beyond the year, out of tho solar walk. 

Pope has expressed the image more elegantly, though copied 
from Dryden, 

Far as the solar walk, or railky way. 

Gray lias in his “ Bard,” 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the niddy drops that warm my heart. 

Gray himself points out tlie imitation in Shakspearo of tho 
latter image; but it is curious to observe that Otway, in his 
Venice Preserved, makes Priuli most pathetically exclaim 
to his daughter, tliat she is 

Dear a« the vital warmtli that feeds my life, 

Dear as these eyes that weep iu fondness o’er theo- 

Gray tells us that the image of his ‘"Bard,” 

Loose Ids board and lioary hair 
Stvcamcfl like a uetkor to the troubled air, 

was taken from a picture of the Supreme Being by Raphaeh 
It is, however, remarkable, and somewliat ludicrous, that the 
beard of Hudibras is also compared to a meteor : and tlie 
accompanying observation of Butler almost induces one to 
think that Gray derived from it tlic wliole plan of that 
sublime Ode — since bis' Bard precisely performs what the 
beard of Hudibras denounced. These are the verses : — 

This IIAIKY AiETKOR did denounco 
T/te fall of sceptres and of enno ns. 

TCad liras y c. 1. 

I have been asked if I am serious in my conjecture thak 
the meicor heaiuV^ of lindibrae niigho havu giw n bn in to 
the '* Bard'' of Gray ? I reply, that the l>urlcrguc and liie 
sublime are extremes, and extremes meet. ‘How oiten docs it 
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merely depend on our own state of mind, and on onr own 
taste, to consider tljc sublime as burlesque ! ' A very vulgar, 
but acute genius, Thomas lvalue, whom we may KU])pose desti- 
tute of all delicacy and relinement, has eoiivtyed to us a 
notion of the siihUme, as it is probably expei*ieiiced by ordi- 
nary and uncultivated niiiids ; and even by acute and judicious 
ones, who an? destitute of imagination, tie tells ns tlnit tbe 
i<ubHme and the o'ldicuJous are often so nearly relatiMl. that it 
is difficult to class them separately. One step above the svd'i- 
lime makes the ridievdons, and one step above the ridieulous 
makes tlie sublime again.” May I venture to illustrate tliis 
opinion F Would it not appear the ridieulous or burlesque to 
deseri].)e the sul)lime revolution of the Parth on her axle, 
round the by comparing it witli the action of a top 

flogged by a hoy ? And yet some of the most exquisite lines 
in Milton do this; the poet only. alluding in his mind to the 
top. The earth he describes, wlietber 

She from west her silent coiirsc. .advance 

With inoffensive 2ntcc that sleej^s 

On lier soft a^lcy wdiile she paces even. 

Be tliis as it may ! it has never I believe liceii remai'ked (to 
return to Gray) that when he conceived the idea of the beard 
of his Bardy he had in his mind the language of Milton, who 
describes Azazel subliiiicly uiifurliiig 

The imjjcrial ensign, wliich full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 

Par. Lost y Ik i. v. 535. 

VTry similar to Gray’s 

Streamed like a meteor to the trouhlcd air I 

Gray has been severely censured by Johnson for tlie 
expression, 

Give ample room and verge enough 

The characters of hell to trace. — The Bard. 

On the authority of the most unpootical of critics, wc must 

still liear that the poet han no line no bad. ample rooni^^ 

is feeble, but would have passed unobserved in any other 
])ocni but in the poetry of Gray, who has taught us to admit 
nothing hut what is exquisite.' '' Verge enough ” is poetical, 
since it conveys a material image to the imagination. No 
one appears to have detected the source from whence, pro- 
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bably, the whole line was derived. I am inclined to think it 
Was from the following passage in Dryden : 

Jjet fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a soul that, like an amplk 

Can take in all, and vekue enough for more ! 

Dkyden’s Don Sedastlan. 

Gray in his Elegy has 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

This line is so ohscuro that it is difficult to apply it to what 
precedes it. Mason in his edition in vain attempts to derive 
it from a thought of Petrarch, and still more vainly attempts 
to amend it ; Wakefield expends an octavo page to paraphrase 
this single verse. Prom the following lines of Chaucer, one 
•would imagine Gray caught the recollected idea. The old 
Reve, in his prologue, says of liimself, and of old men, 

For whan we may not don than wol we speken ; 

Yet in our ashen cold is fire yrekeii. 

Tvewhit’s ChcmccTf vol. i. p. 153, v. 3879. 

Gray has a very expressive tvord, highly poetical, but 1 
think not common : 

For who to DUMB forgetfulness a prey — 

and Daniel has, as quoted in Cooper’s Muses’ Library, 

And in himself with sorrow y does complain 
The misery of dark, forgetfulness. 

A line of Pope’s, in his Dunciad, “ High-born Howard/' 
echoed in the ear of Gi’ay, when he gave, with all the artifice 
of alliteration, 

High-born Hoefs harp. 

Johnson bitterly censures Gray for giving to adjectives the 
termination of participles, such as the cultured plain ; the 
daisied bank : but he solemnly adds, I was sorry to see in the 
line of a scholar like Gray, “ the honied spring.” Had Johnson 
received but tlie faintest tincture of the rich Italian school of 
English poetry, he would never have formed so tasteless a 
criticism. Honied is employed by Milton in more places 
than one. 

Hide mo from day’s garish eye 
While the bee with honied thigh 

Penseroso, v. 142. 

11 


YOL. II. 
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The oelehrated stanza in Gray’s Elegy seems partly to be 
borrowed. 

Fall many a gom of purest ray serene 
The (lark uu fathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many ixjloiver is born to blush 
And wa&tc its sxccetncss in the desert air. 

Pope had said : 

There kept by C’harms conceard from mortal eye, 

Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 

Rape of the Locic, 

Young says of nature : 

In distant wilds by human eye unseen 

She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green ; 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And loaste their mnsic on the savjige race. 

And Shenstone lias — 

And like the deserCs lily bloom to fade ! 

Elegy iv. 

Gray was so fond of this pleasing imagery, that he repeats 
it in his Ode to the Installation ; and Mason echoes it in liis 
Ode to Memory. 

Milton thus paints the evening sun : 

If chance the radiant sun with faurwell sweet 
Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, &c. 

Ran, Lost^ B. ii. v. 492, 

Can there be a doubt that he borrowed tliis beautifal./Jrr*?- 
well from an obscure ])O 0 t, quoted by Poole, in his English 
Parnassus,” 1657 ? The date of Milton’s great work, I find 
since, admits the conjecture ; the first edition being that of 
1669. The liomely lines in Poole are these, 

To Thetis’ watery bowers the 5Wi?-doth hi(!, 

Bidding fareweld niHo the gloomy sky. 

Young, in his Love of Fame,” very adroitly improves on 
a witty conceit of Butler. It is curious to observe that wliile 
Butler had made a remote allusion of a window to ay>z7/t?ry, a 
conceit is grafted on this conceit, with even more exquisite 
wit. 

Each WINDOW like the pileort appears, 

With HEADS thrust through : nailed dy the ears I 

nndibraSy Part ii. c. 8, v. 391, 

Au opera, like a PILLORY, may be said 

To NAIL OUR EADS doV/D, iiud EXPOSE OUB HEAD. 

Yodkg’s Satires, 
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In the Duenna we find thought differently il In?, tmted ; 
by no means imitative, though the satire^ is eongtmiah Don 
Jerome alluding to tlie serenaderf} says, “ These iiniorous 
oi-gics tliat steal the senses in the hearinrf ; as tlicy say 
Egyptian emltolmers servo mummies, extraciln(j ihe hraln 
fliroiu/li the ears.^' The wit is original, but the suhjeet is the 
same in tlpe three })assages ; the whole turning on the allusion 
to the head and to the eaxs. 

When Pope composed the following lines on Fame, 

How vain that second life in others’ breath, 

The ESTATu which wits inherit after death ; 

Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign, 

(Unsure the tmiire^ but how vast the 

Temple of Fame. 

he feems to have had present in his mind a single idea of 
Butler, by which he has very richly amplified the entire 
imager}^ Butler says, 

Honour s a leask for lives to co:me, 

And cannot be extended from 
The LEGAL TENANT. 

/luddmu'f Part i. c. 3, v. 1 043. 

The same thought m^iy be found in Sir George Mackenzie's 

Essay on prifforring Solitude to pu])lie Employment,’* first 
published in 1065: Hudibras preceded it ly two years. The 
thought is strongly expressed by tiio eloquent Mackenzie: 

Fame is a revenue payahle onli/ to our (jliosts and to deny 
ourselves all present satisfaction, or to expose ourselves to so 
much liazard for this, were as great madness as to starve our- 
selves, or fight desperately for food, to he laid on our tombs 
after our death.” 

Dry den, in his “ Absalom and Achitophel,” says of tlxo 
Earl of Shaftesbury, 

David for^^him his tuneful harj) luvl strung, 

And HcWien had wanted one inunorial aong. 

This verse was ringing in the ear of Pope, when with equal 
modesty and felicity he adopted it in addressing his friend Dr. 
Arbutliiiot. 

Eli end of my life ; which did n^t yoii prolong, 

The world had ivanUd many an idle soayj 

Howell has prefixed to his Letters a tedious poem, written 

* . II 2 
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IB the taste of the times, and he there says of letters^ that 
they ai*e 

TLe heralds and sweet barblngers that move 
From East to 11%'#, on emhassks of love ; 

They can the troiJic cuty and cross the line. 

It is probable that Pope liad noted this thought, for the 
following' lines seem a beautiful heightening of the idea : 

Heaven first taught letters^ for some wretclf s aid, 

Some banish’d lovcTy or some captive maid. 

Then he adds, they 

Speed the soft intercourse, from soul to soul, 

And waft a slgli from Indus to the Pole. 

Eloisa. 

Tliere is anotlier passage in Jloweirs Letters,'’ which has 
a great alHnity with a thought of Pope, who, in “ the Rape 
of the Lock,” says, 

Fair tresses imperial race ensnare, 

And heaiity draws ^is with a single hair. 

Howell writes, p. 290, ’Tis a powerful sex : — they were 
too strong for the first, the strongest and wisest man that 
was ; they must needs bo strong, when one hair of a woman 
can draw more than an hundred ftair of oxen.^^ 

Pope’s description of the death of the lamb, in his Essay 
on Man,” is finished with the nicest touches, and is one of 
the finest pictures onr poetry exhibits. Even familiar as it 
is to our car, we never examine it but with undiminished 
admiration. 

The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had lie thy reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleased the last he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

After pausing on the last two fine verses, will not the 
reader smile that I should conjecture the image might origi- 
nally liave been discovered in the followini^iumble verses iti 
a poem once considered not as contemptible : 

A gentle la?nh has rhetoric to plead, 

And when she sees the hutchei‘’» knife decreed, 

Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed. 

Di% King's MuUg of Mount own. 

This natural and affeef^ng imago might certainly liave been 
observed by Pope, without his having perceived it through 
tlie less polished lens of the telescope of Dr. King. It is,. 
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liowevcr, a though it may not he an imitation; 

and is given as an example of that art in 'composition which 
can ornament the humblest conception, like the graceful vest 
thrown over naked and sordid beggary. 

1 consider the following lines as strictly copied by Thomas 
Warton: 


Tlie daring artist 

Explored tlie pangs that rend the royal breast, 

Those v'oundii thai lurJc beneath the tissued fcst. 

T. Waiiton on Shakspeare. 


Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘‘ Deience of Poesie,” has tlie 
same image. He writes, “ Tragedy openeth the g!»eatesfc 
wounds^ and showeth forth the ulcers tliat are covered with 
tissue P 

The same appropriation of* thought will attacli to the fol- 
lowing lines of Tickell : 

While the charm’d reader with thy thought complies, 

And \dews tliy Jiosamond with Henry's eyes. 

Tickell to Addison, 

Evidently from the French Horace : 

En vain contre le Cid un miuistre se ligue ; 

Tout Paris, pour Chhnene^ a les dc Rodrtgne. 

Boileau. 


Oldham, the satirist, says in Ids satires upon the Jesuits, that 
had Cain been of this black fraternity, he bad not been con- 
tent with a quarter of mankind. 

Had he been Jesuit, had he hat jmt on 
Their savage cmeltyf the rest had gone I 

Satire ii. 

Doubtless at that moment echoed in his poetical ear the 
energetic and caustic epigram of Andrew Alarvel, against 
Blood stealing the crown dressed in a parson’s cassock, and 
sparing the life of the keeper : 

With the Priest’s vestment Aad he hut 2mt 07 i 
The Prdatds cruelty — the Crown had gone! 

The following passages seem cohoes to each other, and it is 
but justice due to Oklliam, the satirist, to acknowledge him 
as the parent of this antithesis : 

On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory and the scandal of the aget 

haiire against Poetry > 
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It seems CTiclently borrowed by Pope, when he applies the 
thought to Erasmus : — 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glor^ of the priesthood and the shame I 

Young remembered the antithesis when he said, 

Of some for such the boundless rage, 

That they’re the bla6kest of the age. 

Voltaire, a great reader of Pope, seems to have borrowed 
part of the expression : — 

* Scandale d’Eglisc, et des rois le modele. 

\l)e Canx, dh old French poet, in one of his moral poems 
on an hour-glass, inserted in modern collections, has many 
ingenious thoughts. That this poem was read and admh’ed 
by Goldsmith, the following beautiful image seems to indi- 
cate. De Caux, comparing the world to his hour-glass, says 
beautifully, 

(Test un verve qui lidf, 

Qvditn souffle pent detrulrCf et qeCun souffle a prodidt. 

Goldsmith applies the thought very happily * — 

Princes and lords may ilourish or may fade ; 

A breoAh can make themf as a breath has made, 

I do not know whether we might not read, for modern 
copies are sometimes incorrect, 

A breath unmakes them, as a breath has made. 

Thomson, in h^ pastoral story of Palemon and Lavinia, 
appears to have copied a passage from Otway. Palemon thus 
addresses Lavinia 

Ob, let roe now into a richer soil 

Transphint thee safe, where vernal sums and showers 

DiiTuso their warmest, largest influence* 

And of my 'garden bo the pride and joy ! 

Chamont employs the same image when speaking of 
Monimia; he says — 

You took her up a little tender flower, 

■ — aii<l w 1th a careful lov Ing hand 

Trciusplantcd liev mio yoav o^flru. i%ir garden^ 

Where the iji£ a always shinea. 

Tlio origin of the following imagery is mtdoubtedly 
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Grecian; but it is still embellished and modified.by our 
best poets: — - 

^ While iiiiiversal 

Knit with the tjraccs the hours^ hi dance 
Led on th’ eternal spring. 

Paradise Lost* 

Thomson probably caught this strain of imagery: 

Sudden to heaven 

Thence weary vision turns, where leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest lay 
Sweet Venns shines. 

SmmncTj v. 1692. 

Gray, in repeating this imageiy, has borrowed a remark- 
able epithet from Milton : 

Lo, w'hore the rosy-hosondd hours, 

Pair Venud train, aj^pear. 

Ode to S}7ring, 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Hovels the spruce and jocund spring ; 

The graces and the rosiphosonCd hours 
Thither all tiieir bounties bring. . 

Conviis, V. 984, 

Collins, in his Ode to Pear, whom he associates with 
Dmiger, there grandly personified, was 1 think considerably 
indebted to the following stanza of Spenser : 

Next him was Fear, all arm’d from top to toe, 

Yet thought himseif not safe enough thereby: 

But feard each sudden movement to and fro ; 

And h/is oivn arms wdien glittering he did si>y, 

Or dashing heard, he hist away did lly. 

As ashes pale of hue and wingy licel'd ; 

And evermore on Danger fix’d his eye, 

’Gainst wliom he always bent a brazen shield, 

Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield. 

^ Faery Queen, B. iii. c. 12, s. 12. 

Warm from its perusal, he seems to have seized it as a 
hint to the Ode to Fear, and in his ‘‘ Passions” to have very 
finely copied an idea here: 

First Fear, his hand, his skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And bach veeQiVd, he knew not Avhy, 

Fen at the soimd himself had made. 

Ode fp the Passiom, 

The stanza in Beattie’s Minstrel,” first book, in which 
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his “ vivsjonary boy,” after “the storm of summer rain,” views 
“the rainbow brighten to the setting sun,” and runs to 
reach it : 

Fond fiK)J, that deem’et the streiiining glory nigh, 

How vain the chase thine ardour has begun ! 

’Tis tied afar, ero half thy purposed race be run; 

Thus it fares with ago, &o. ^ 

The same train of thought and imager}^ applied to the 
same subject, though the image itself bo somewhat different, 
may bo found in the poems of the platonic John Norris; a 
writer who has great originality of thought, and a highly 
poetical spirit. His stanza runs thus ; 

So to the unthinking boy the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s suHace to relie ; 

He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent, 

Oimous to touch the firmament ; 

But when with an unwearied pace, 

He i.s arriveii at the long- wish’d -for place, 

With sighs the .sad defeat he does deplore, 

His heaven is still as distant as before ! 

The Infidclf by John Norris. 

In the itiodern tragedy of The Castle Spectre is thi.s fine 
description of tlie ghost of Evelina: — “Suddenly a female 
form glided «along the vault. I flew towards her. My arms 
were already unclosed to clasp Jier^ — when suddenly her fiyuro 
changed! Her face grew pale — a stream of blood gushed 
from her bosom. While speaking, her form withered away ; 
the flesh fell from her hones; a skeleton loath.somo and 
meagre clasped me in her mouldering arjns. Her infeeted 
breath wiis mingled with mine ; her rotting flngcrs pressed 
my hand; and my face was covered with her kisses. Oh! 
then how I trembled with disgust 1” 

There is undoubtedly singular merit in this description. I 
shall contrast it with one wiiich the French Virgil has vvritten, 
in an ago whose faith was stronger in ghosts than ours, yet 
which perhaps bad less skill in describing them. There are 
some circumstances which seem to indicate that the author 
of the Castle Sj)ecfre lighted his torch at the altar of the 
Frencli muse. Athalia thus narrates her dream, in which 
the spectre of Jezabel, her mother, appears ; 

C’etoit pcuilant I’horreur d’une profoiule nuit, 

]\Ta nun’e .Jezabel clevaut moi s’est montree, 

(loiniue au jgiir de sa mort, porapeusement paree. — 

Eu achevant ces mots epouvautables. 
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Son ombre y?r.s mon lit a paru se baisser, 

Et inoi, je lui tendois les mains pour I'embrasscr, 

Maia./c nhii plus trouve r/ulun korrille melaruje 
Jj'os ct dc chair mrurlrisy et trainee dams la i'ange, 

Des lamheaux ple'ms dc smig ct d,cs memhres affreux. 

'RACimds Athalicy Acte ii. s. 5. 

Goldsinitbj when, in his pedestrian tour, he sat amid the 
Alps, as he paints himself in his ‘^Traveller,” and felt him- 
self the solitary neglected genins lie was, desolate amidst the 
surronnding scenery, probaldy at tluxt moment applied to 
himself the following* beautiful imagery of Thomson ; 

As in tbe hollow In'east of Apennine 
Tleneatli tbe centre of encircling bills, 

A, myrtle rises, fir from human eyes, 

And breath OH its balmy fragrance o’er tbe wild. 

* xiutumni V. 202. 

Goldsmith very pathetically applies a similar image : 

E’en now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive honr to spend, 

Like yon negheted shrnb at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Traveller. 

Akenside illustrates tlie native impulse of genius by a 
simile of IVlmnnon’s marble statue, sounding its lyre at the 
touch of the svm : 

For as old ]\rernnoivs image, long renown’d 
Ey fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray, with each repnlsive string 
Consenting, sounded tliruugh the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature’s hand, &c. 

It is remarkable that the same image, whicli does not 
appear obvious enough to have been the common inheritance 
of poets, is precisely used by old Ilegnier, tbe first French 
satirist, in tlic dedication of his Satires to tlie French king. 
Louis XIV. supplies tlie place of nature to the courtly sati- 
rist. These arc his words : — 0» lit qu’en Ftliiope il y avoit 
line statue qui rendoit un son liarmonieux, toutes les fois que 
le soleil levant la regardoit. Ce memo miracle, Sire, avox 
vous fait en inoi, qui touehd de Fastre de Votre Majestf, ai 
re 9 u la voix et la parole.” 

In that sublime passage in ^'Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
Epist. i. V. 237, beginning, 

Vast chain of being 1 •which from Grod began, 
and pro(^'eds to 
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From nature’s chain wbatever link* yon strike, 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

Pope seems to have caught the idea and image /rom 
Wiiller^ whose last verse is as fine as any in the Essay on 
Man:”— 

The chain that’s iixed to the throne of Jove^ 

On wliich tlie fabric of our world depends, 

One link dissolv’d, the whole creation ends. 

Of the Banff er his Majesty escafyed, &c. v. 168. 

It has been observed by Tliyer, that Milton borrowed the 
expression ivihrowned and brown, which he applies to the 
evening shade, irom the Italian. See Tbyer’s elegant note 
ill B. iv., V. 210 : 

- And where the un])ierced shade 
Imhroicned the noon tide bowers. 

And B. ix., v. lOSO : 

• Where highest woods impenetrable 
To snn or star-light, spread their umbrage broad, 

And hroion as cvcnlufj, 

Fa Vimbruno is an ex|)rcs5ion used by the Italians to denote 
the approach of the evening. Boiardo, Ariosto and Ibasso, 
have made a very picturesque use of this term, noticed by 
Tliycr, I doubt if it be applicable to our colder climate ; but 
Thomson lyppears to have been struck by the line efieet it 
produces in poetical landscape ; for he has 

With quickened step 

Broiun niyht retires. 

Simmer , v. 51. 

If the epitliet bo true, it cannot be more appropriately 
applied than in tlie season he describes, which most resembles 
tile. genial clime with the deep serenity of an Italian lieaven, 
Milton in Italy had experienced the brown evenhtr/^hni it may 
be suspected that Thomson only recollected the language of 
the poet. 

Tlie same obseiwation may be made on two other p>oetical 
epithets. I shall notice the epithet ‘‘ l-vughikc;” applied to 
inanimate objects ; and “ puhplIo” to beautiful objects.” 

The natives of Italy and the softer climates receive emo- 
tions irom the View of their wateiis in tlie spiiijfQ not 
C(]ually experienced in the British roughness of skies. 
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Foetical Tmilatians and Similarities, 

The fluency and softness of the water arc tlms described by 
Lucretius:— 

Tilil suaveis Da^dala tellns 
Snbraittit flores : tihi cequora xmtti. 

Inelegantly rendered b}’ Creech, 

TIio rougliest sea puts on smooth looks, and sairnrs. 

Dry den more liappil}^, 

Tho ocean smile?, and smooths her -wravy breast. 

But Metastasio has copied Lucretius ; — 

A te horiscoiio 
Gli erbosi }>rat : 

E i flutti itiDONo 
• Nel mar placati- 

It merits observation, that the JSfortliern Foets could not 
exalt their imagination higher tliaix that the water smiled, 
while the modern Italian, having before bis eyes a different 
Sprinc/^ found no dhliculty in agreeing witli the ancients, 
that the waves laugiijci). Modern poetry has made a very 
free use of the animating epithet laugiiiko. Gray has 
liATJGHiyG .ELOWEI 13 ; and Langhomc in two beautiful lines 
personifies Flora: — 

Wliere Tweed’s soft banks in liberal beauty lie, 

And Flora laughs beneath an azure sky. 

Sir William Jones, in the spirit of Oriental poetry, lias 
^^thc xaughino atii.” Dryden has emploj^ed this epithet 
boldly in tlie dcliglitful lines, almost entirely borrowed from 
his original, Chaucer : — 

The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluted in her song the luorning gray ; 

And soon the sun arose, with beams so briglit, 

That all the uokizon laughed to see the joyous sight. 

Palanion and Arcite, 1&. iu* 

It is extremely difficult to conceive what the ancients 

* The old poet is the most fresh and powerful, in his w^ovds. The 
passage is thus given in WrighVs edilion i— 

The busy lark, messengej* of day, 

Saluteth in lier song tlie morrow gray ; 

And hery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient lauglieth of tlm iiglvb. ’ 

Leigh Hunt I'emarks with justice that “ Dryden falls short of the frcsli- 
ness and feeling of the sentiment. His lines are beautiful, but tliey do 
not come home to ns with so hapi)y and cordial a faec.’^ 
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precise^ meant by the word purpiireus. They seem to have 
designed by it anything « right and beattttful. A classical 
friend has furnished me with numerous significations of this 
word which are veiy contradictory. Albinovanus, in his 
elegy on Livia, mentions JSllmmi purpureum. Catullus, 
Qucrcus ramos purpureos. Horace, Parpureo hihet . ore 
ncctm\ and somewhere mentions Olorcs purpureos. Virgil 
has Purpiiream vomit ille animam ; and Homer calls the sea 
purple^ and gives it in some other book the same epithet, 
when in a storm. 

The general idea, however, has been fondly adopted by 
the hnest writers in Europe. The PumtLE of tlie aueients 
is not known to us. What idea, therefore, have tlie moderns 
affixed to it ? Addison, in his Vision of theX^unple of Fame, 
describes the country as “ being^ covered with a kind of 
PUitPLE LIGHT.” Gray’s beautiful line is well known: — 

The bloom of youug desire and purple light of love. 

And Tasso, in describing his hero Godfrey, says, Heaven 

Gli empie d\>nor la faccia, e vi ridiice 
Di Gioviuezza it bel ‘purpureo liime. 

Both Gray and Tasso copied Virgil, where Venus gives to 
her son ^neas — 

- Lumenque Juventag 
P urpurexuu. 

Dry den has omitted i\\e purple Ihjlit in his version, nor is 
it giv(3n by Pitt ; but Drydcn expresses the general idea by 
— "With hands divine, 

Had formed hi« curling lochs and made his temples shine, 

And given his rolling eys a eparldmg grace. 

It is probable that IMiltun has given us his idea of what 
was meant by this p^irple light, when apfilied to the human 
countenance, in tlie felicitous expression of 
Celestial rosyuieb. 

Gray appears to me to be indebted to Milton for a hint 
for the opening of his Elegy : as in the first line he liad 
Dante and Milton in his mind, he perhaps might also in the 
following passage have recollected a congenial one in Comus, 
which he altered. Milton, describing tiie evening, marks it 
out by 

— What timo the lahoxtred ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the sioinkt hedger at his supper sat. 
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Gray has 

The lowhtfj Jterd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

ploug}i7rian homeward plods Ins wearj’^way. 

Warton has made ari observation on this passage in 
Comus ; and observes furiher that it ivS a classical circum- 
stance, but not a natural one, in an PJnglish landscape^ ibr 
our ploughmen quit their work at noon. 1 think, thcrelbre, 
the imitation is still more evident ; and as Warton observes, 
both Grav and Milton copied liere from books, and not from 
life. 

There are three great poets who have given us a similar 
incident. 

Dryden introduces the highly finished picture of the hare 
in his Annus Mirabiiis : — 


Stanza 131. 

So I have seen .some fcarfal hare maintain 
A course, till tired before the dog sho lay ; 

Who stretched behind her, pants upon the plain, 

Past power to kill, us .she to get away. 

132. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 

His warm breath blows her dix up as she lies *. 

She trenibiing creeps upon the ground away 
And looks back to liini witli beseech in g eges. 

Thomson paints the starji in a similar situation : — 

■ Fainting breathless toil 
Sick sei?:es on his heart — he stand.s at bay : 

The big romid tears run down his dappled fiee, 

He groans in anguish. 

A'litiemn, v. 451. 

Shakspearc exhibits the same ohjecfc : — 

* The wretched animal heaved forth such groans^ 

That their discluu^ge did .stretch lii.s leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Goursed one another down his innocent nose 
lu piteoms chase. 

Of these three pictures the hesccching eyes of Dryden 
perhaps is more patlietic than the big round tears, c^vt'ed\\\y 
borrowed by Thomson from Shakspearc, because the former 
expression has more passion, and is therefore more poetical. 
The sixth line in Dryden is perhaps exquisite for its imitative 
harmony, and with peculiar felicity paints the action itself. 
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Tliomson adroitly drops the innocen t ndse, of wliieli one word 
seems to have lost its original sigiiiii cation, and the other 
offends now by its familiarity. 2Vie dappled face is a term 
more pictuiesqae; more appropriate^ and moref poetically 
expressed. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FAC-SIMILE. 

The manuscripts of Pope’s version of the Iliad and Odyssey 
are preserved in the British Museum in three voliinics, the 
gift of David Aiallet. Tliey are'written ehiedy on the backs 
of letters, amongst which are several from Addison, Steele, 
Jervai^e, Bowe, Young, Caryl, Walsh, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Fenton, Graggs, Congreve, Hughes, his mother Editha, and 
Lintot and Tonson the booksellers.* 

From these letters no information can bo gathered, which 
merits public communication ; they relate generally to the 
common civilities and cornmoii affairs of life. Wliat little 
could be done has already been given in the additions to 
Pope’s works. 

It lias been observed, that Pope taught himself to write, 
by copying pnnted books: of this singularity we have in this 
collection a remarkable instance ; several parts are written in 
Homan and Italic characters, which for some time I mistook 
for |)riiit ; no imitation can be more correct. 

AVhat appears on this Fae-Similc 1 have printed, to asUst 
its deciphering ; aiul I have also subjoined the passage as it 
was given to tlie pul>lic, lor inimcdiate reference. The manu- 
script irom whence tliis page is taken consists of ilio iirst 
rude sketches ; an intermediate copy having been employed 
ibr the press ; so that tlie corrected verses of this Fae-Simile 
occasionally vary from tliose published.* 

I'his passage has been selected, because the parting of 
Ilector and Andromache is peidiaps the most pleasing episode 
in tlie Iliad, while it is confessedly one of the most finished 
]>assagcs. 

The lover of poetry will not be a little gratified, wlien he 
contemplates the variety of epithets, the imperfect idea, the 
gradual embellishment, and the critical rasures which are 

This -use of what Tno!?t persons, would ^ consider waste pa^^er, obtained 
for the poet the des>ig}iation of “ paper-sparing Pope,’’ 
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here discovered.* The action of Ifeetor, in lifting his infant 
in his arms, occasioned Pope much trouble; and at length 
the printed copy has a different reading. 

I must not omit noticing, that the whole is on the hack of 
a letter franked ])y Addison ; which cover 1 have given at one 
corner of the plate. 

The parts distinguished by Italics were rejected. 

Thus having spoke, the illusirious chief of Troy 
Extends hi8 eayer arms to embrace his hoy, 

lovely 

Stretched his fond arms to seize the bcauicoics boy; 
balic 

. The hoy clung ciying to his iiui'sc’s breast, 

Scar’d at the da-zzling behn and nodding crest, 
each kind 

With silent pleasure the fond parent smifd, 

And Hector hasten’d to relieve bis child. 

The glittering terrors unbound, . 

jffis radiant helmet from bis bro’»vs unOracUl, 

on the yvonnd lie. 

And on the fjronnd the glittering terror 2dadd, 
beamy 

And placed the radiant helmet on the ground, 

Then seized the boy a'nd 'raising him in air, 
lifting 

Then fondling in bis arms bis infuit heir, 
dancing 

Tims to the gods addresb a father’s prayer, 
glory fills 

0 thou, ^vhoso thunder shakes tb’ ethereal throne, 
deathless 

And all ye other potoers protect my sou ! 

JAke mine, this war, blooming yoieth 'with every rirtne blest, 
grace 

The sJdcLd and glory of the Ti'ojan, race; 

JAke mine h is ndoivr, and his just reno wn,, 

JAke mine Ms labours, to defend the crouyn. 

(jrant him, like me, to purchase just ixmown, 
the Trojans 

To guard my eoimtry, to defend the crown : 

/n amis like me, his conniri/s tear to imge, 

And rise the Hector of the future age ! 


^ Dr. Johnson, in noticing the MSS, of Milton, preserved at Cambridge, 
has made, with his usual force of Language, the following observation : 
*‘Su6h reliquea show, how excellence is acquired : what we hope ever to 
do 'With ease, we may learn hrst to do with diligence.^^ * 
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Against Ins country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age I 
succeasful 

So when triumphant from the glorious toils 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking spoils, 

Wliole hosts may 

All Troy shalt hail Aim, with deserv’d acclaim, 
own the son 

And cry, ikis c/t/>/ transcends his hither’s fame. 

While pleas’d, amidst the general shouts of Troy, 

Ilis mother’s conscious heart o’erfiows with joy. 
fondly on her 

He said, and gazing </c7* his consort'' s CliarmSy 
Restor’d his infant to her longiug arms, 
on 

Soft in her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Prest to her heart, and with a smile survey’d ; 
to repose 

Hush’d him to rest, and with a smile survey’d. 

^ass^ion 

But soon the troubled pleasure 7nlxt %uUh rising fears, 

dash’d with fear, 

The tender pleasure soon, chastised l>y fear, 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

The passage appears thus in the printed work. I have 
marked in Italics the variations. 

Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy . 
Stretch’d liis ftmd arms to clas}^ the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s bz'ea.st, 

Scar’d at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

With secret * pleasure eacli fond parent smil’d, 

And Hector hasted to relievo his child, 

The glittering terrors from his brow s unbound, 

And placed the beamhuj helmet on the ground : 

Then hiss’d the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the gods a father’s prayer : 

0 tliou, whose glory fills tlr ethereal throne, 

And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 

Grant him like me to purcliase just I'euowii, 

To guard the Trojans, to defeml the crown ; 

Against his country’s foes the wair to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age 1 
So when, triumphant from successful toils, 

Of lierocs slain he beai*s the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him, with deserv’d acclaim, 

* And say, this chief transcends his father’s fame : 

* Sileni in the MS. (observes a critical friend) is greatly superior to 
«<’c?*e/,*as it «appears in the printed work. 
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While pleas’d amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother’s conscious heart o’crhows with joy. 

lie e^pohiy and fondly gazing on her charms, 
d ik e pleasmg burden to her arms^: 
f^oft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Husli’d to repose, and with a smile snrvey’d. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis’d by fear, 

She mingled with tlie smile a tender tear. 


LITERARY FASHIONS. 

There is such a thing as Literary Fashion, and prose and 
verso have heen regulated hy the same caprice that cuts our 
coats and cocks our hats. Dr. Kippis, who had a taste for 
literary history, has observed that “ ‘ Dodsley’s (Economy of 
Human Life^ rong received the most extravagant applause, 
from the supposition that it was written by a celebrated 
nobleman ; an instance of the power of Literary Fashion ; 
the history of which, as it hath appeared in various ages and 
countries, and as it hath operated with respect to the difibr 
rent objects of science, learning, art, and taste, would form a 
work that might be higldy instructive and entertaining.” 

The favourable reception of Dodsley^s “(Economy of 
Human Lite,” produced a whole family of ceconomies ; it 
was soon followed by a second part ^ tlie gratuitous ingenuity 
of one of those officious imitators, whom an original author 
never cares to thank. Other ceconomies trod on the heels of 
each other. 

For ^ some memoranda towards a history of literary 
fashions, the following may be arranged : — 

At the restoration of letters in Europe, commentators and 
compilers were at the head of the literati ; translators fol- 
lowed, wlio enriched themselves with their spoils on the 
eommentators. When in the progress of modern literature, 
writers aimed to riv;il the great authors of antiquity, the 
different styles, in their servile imitations, clashed together ; 
and parties were formed who fought desperately for the style 
they clioso to adopt. The public were long harassed by a 
fantastic race, who called themselves Oieeronian, of whom 
are recorded many ridiculous practioes, to strain out the 
words of Cicero into tlieir hollow verbosities. They Avere 
routed by the facetious Erasmus, Then followed the bril- 
liant lera of epigrammatic points ; and good sense, and good 

YOL. XI. I 
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taste, were nothing without tlic spurious ornaments of lalse 
wit. Another age was deluged by a niillion of sonnets j and 
volumes were for a long time read, without their readers 
being aware that their patience was exhausted. There sas 
an age of epics, which probably can never return again ; for 
after two or three, the rest can bo but repetitions witli a few 
variations. 

In Italy, from 1530 to 1580, a vast multitude of books 
were written on Love ; the fiishion of writing on that sub- 
ject (for (jortainly it was not always a passion witli the in- 
defatigable writer) was an epidemical distemper. They* 
ivrote like pedants, and pagans ; those who could not write 
their love in verse, diffused themsedves in prose. When the 
Poliphilvis of Colonna appeared, which h given in the form of 
a dream, this dream made a great many dreamers, as it hap- 
pens in compatiy (says tlui sarcastic Zeno) when one yawner 
makes many yawn. When Bishop Hail first published his- 
satires, he called them “ Toothless Satires,^’ hut his latter 
ones he distinguished as Biting Satires many good- 
natured men, who could only write good-natured verse,, 
crowded in his footsteps, and the abundance of their labours 
only showed that even the “toothless” satires of Hall could 
bite more shar[)]y than those of servile imitators. After 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen” was published, the press over- 
flowed with many mistaken imitations, in which fairies were 
the chief actors — this circumstance is humorously animad- 
verted on by Marston, in bis satires, as quoted by Warton 
evei'j scribe now falls asleep, and in his 

— ' — dreams, straigJit tonno pound to ono 

Outsteps mme fair/j — — 

Awakes, straiet rubs his eyes, and Prints nis talk. 

The great personage who gave a fashion to this class of 
literature was the courtly and roraantie Flizaheth herself; her 
obsequious wits and courtiers would not fail to feed; and 
flatter her taste. Whether they all felt the beauties, or lan- 
guished over the tediousness of “ The Faerie Queen,” and the 
“Arcadia” of Sidney, at least her majesty gave a vogue to 
such sentimental and relined romance. The classical Eliza- 
beth introduced another literary fashion ; having translated 
the Hercules Gdtaeus, she made it fashionable to translate 
Greek, tragedies. There was a time, in the age of fanaticism, 
and the Long Parliament, that books were considered the moi*o • 
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valuable for their length- The seventeenth century was tlie 
age of folios, Caryl wrote a “Commentary on Job” in two 
volumes folio, of above one thousand two hundred sheets! as 
it was intended to inculcate the virtue of patience, these 
volumes gave at once tlic theory and the practice- One is 
astonished at the multitude of the divines of this age; whose 
works now lie buried under tlie brick and mortar tombs of 
four or five folios, which, on a moderate calcvdation, might 
now be “wire-woven” into thirty or forty modern octavos. 

In Charles l.’s time, love and lionour were heightened by 
the wits into llorid romance; but Lord (loring turned all into 
ridicule ; and he was followed hy tlie Duke of Buckingham, 
whose happy vein of ridicule was lavoured by Charles II., 
who g'ave it the vogue it obtairftd- 

Sir William Temple justly observes, that changes in veins 
of wit are like those of habits, or other modes. On the 
return of Charles .11,, none were more out of fashion among 
the new courtiers than the old Earl of ISTorwich, wlio was 
esteemed the greatest wit, in liis fatlier’^ time, among 
the old. 

Modern times have abounded with wliat niay bo called 
fashionable literature. Tragedies were, some years ago as 
fashionable as comedies are at this day Thomson, Mallet, 
Francis, Hill, applied their genius to a department in which 
they lost it all. Declamation and rant, and over-refined lan- 
guage, wei'c preferred to the fable, the manners, and to 
nature — and these now sleep on our shelves ! Then too we 
had a family of ]:)aupers in the parish of poetrj^ in “Imita- 
tions of Spenser.” Not many years ago, Churchill was the 
occasion of deluging the town with inilitical 'poeim in 
quarto. — These again were succeeded by narrative q)oemSy in 
the ballad measure, from all sizes of poets. — The Castle of 
Otranto was the father of that marvellous, wliieh once over^ 
stocked the circuhiting library and closecf with Mrs, Bad- 
cliffe. — Lord Byron has been the father of hundreds of 
graceless sons ! — Travels and voyages have long been a class 
of litcmturc so fashionable, that we begin to prepare for, 
or to dread, the arrival of certain persons from the Con- 
tinent I 

* The great feature of the modern stage within the last twenty yearns 
har; been the Classical Burlesque Drama, which, though origimiting iu tho 
last ceatury in such plays as MidaSy really readied its eulmiiuUiuu luuler 
the liuspieea of Madame Ycsti'is. 

I 2 
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Diilbrent tiines, tlioii, are regulated by ditPercnt tastes. 
Wliat makes a strong impression on the public at one time, 
ceases to interest it at another ; an author who sacriilces to 
the prevailing humours of his day has but little chance ot 
being esteemed by posterity ; and - every age of modern lite- 
rature might, perhaps, admit of a new classification, by di- 
viding it into its periods of fasliionahle literature* 


THE PANTOMIMICAL CHARACTERS, 

II est des gena de qui resprib gulnde 
Sous an front jarnais^eridc 
Nc soulfre, n’approuve, ofc n’estime 
Que le pompeux, et Ic sublime ; 

Pour moi j’ose poser en fait 

Qu'en de certains inomens fesprib le plus parfait 

Pent aimer sans rongir jiisqu’aiix inariottettes; 

Et qu’il eat des terns et des lieux, 

Ou le grave, et le sdrieux, 

Ne valent pas d’agrcablos sornettes. 

Peau d’Ane. 


People there are who never smile ; 

Their foreheads still unsmooth’d the while, 

Some lambent flame of mirth will play, 

That wins the easy Inmrt aw'ay ; 

Such only choose in prose or rhyme 
A bristling pomp, — they call sublime I 
I blush not to like Harlequin, 

Would he but Lilk, — and all bis kin. 

Yes, there are times, and there are places, „ 

When flams and old wives’ tales are worth the Graces# 

Clkvantes, ill the ponson of his liero, has confessed the 
delight ho received from amusements which disturb the 
gravity of some, Vho are* apt, however, to be more enter- 
taiiied by them than they choose to acknowledge, Don 
Quixote thus dismisses a troop of merry strollers — ‘‘ Andad 
con Dios^ hueyia ejente^ y hazad vuestra fiesta^ i)orqxie desde 
w/uchacjio Jui aficionado a la Carat ula, y en mi mooedad i^e ne 
ivan los qjos tras la Parandula,” In a literal version the 
passage may run thus : — “ Go, good people, God be with you, 
and keep your merry making! for from childhood I was in 
love with the Cardtnla, and in my youth my eyes would lose 
themselves amidst the FarandulaP According to Pineda, 
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La Carahtla is*iin actor masked, and La Fardndula is a kind 
of fiircG* 

Even the studious Eayle, wrapping himself in his cloak, 
and hurrying to the market-place to Punchinello, would laugh 
when the fellow had humour in him, as was usually the case; 
and I believe the pleasure some still find in pantomimes, to 
the annoyance of their gravity, is a very natural one, and only 
wants a little more understanding in the actors and the 
speetators.f 

The truth is, that here our Harlequin and all his lifeloss 
family are condemned to perpetual silence. They came to us 
Irom the genial hilarity of the Italian tlieatrc, ami were all the 
grotesque children of wit, and whim, and satire. Why is 
this burlesque race Iku'o privileged to cost so much, to do so 
little, and to repeat that little so often ? Our own pantomimo 
may, indeed, boast of two inventions of its own growth : we 
have turned Harlequin iido a magician, and this produces the 
surprise of sudden changes of scenery, whostJ splendour and 
curious correctness have rarely been equalled : while in the 
metamorphosis of the scene, a certain sort of wit to the eye, 
‘‘ mechanic wit,^’ as it lias been termed, lias originated ; as 
when a surgeon’s shop is turn^ into a laundry, with the 
inscription Mangling done here or counsellors at the bar 
changed into fish-women. 

Every one of this grotesque family were the creatures of 
national genius, chosen by the people for themselves. Italy, 
both ancient and modern, exliibits a gesticulating people of 
comedians, c^nd the same comic genius characterised the nation 

* Motteiix, whose translation Lord Woodhonscleo distinguishes as the 
most curious, turns the passage thus: “I wish you M-elf good people: 
drive on to act your play, for in my very childhood I loved shows^ and 
have been a great admirer of draniatic Tepre^ientatwns.'''' Part II. c. xj. 
The other translators have nearly the same words. Jhit in employing the 
generic term they lose the species, that is, the thing itself ; hut what is 
less tolerable, in the flatness of the .style, they lose that dclightfuluess with 
which Cervantes conveys to us the recollected pleasures then busying tho 
warm brain of his hero. An English reader, who often grows weary over 
his Quixote, appears not always sensible that one of the secret charms of 
Cervantes, like all great national authors, lies concealed in his idiom and 
stylo. ! 

The author of the descriptive letter-press to Ceorge Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations cA Punch says he “saw the lato Mr. "Wyndham, then one. of the 
Secretaiics of State, on las way from Downing-street to the House of Com- 
mons, on the night of an important debate, i>ausc like a truant boy until 
the whole performance was concluded, to enjoy a hearty laugh at the whim- 
sicalities of the * motley hero.’ ” 

♦ 
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tliroiigli all its revolutions, as well as the individual tlirough 
all his fortunes. The lower classes still betray their aptitude 
in that vivid humour, wliere the action is suited to the word 
• — silent gestui’GS sometimes expressing whole sentences. They 
can tell a story, and even raise the jjassions, without opening 
their lips. No nation in modern. Europe possesses so keen a 
relisli for the burlesque^ insomuch as to show' a class of nn- 
rivalled poems, whieli are distinguished by, the very title; 
and j)erhaps there never was an Italian in a foreign country, 
however deep in trouble, but would drop all remembrance of 
Lis sorrow^s, sbonld one of his countrymen present himself 
with the paraphernalia of Punch at the corner of a street. 
I w’as acajuainted with an Italian, a philosopher and a man of 
fortune, residijig in this country, wiio found so lively a 
pleasure in performing Punchinello’s little comedy, that, for 
this purpose, with conslderahle expense and cariosity, he bad 
his wooden company, in all their eOvStume, sent over from his 
native place. Tlie shrill .squeak of the tiii ^vhistle had the 
same comic eflbct on liim as tlie notes of the Ranz dcs Vaches 
have in awakening the tenderness of domestic emotions in the 
wandering Swiss — the national genius is dramatic. Lady 
Wortley i^iontagu, wlien sh||l resided at a villa near Brescia, 
was applied to by the villagers for leave to erect a theatre in 
her saloon : dliey liad l)een accustomed to turn the stables 
into a playhouse every carnival. 8he complied, and, as she 
tells us, was surprised at tlie beauty of their scenes, tliough 
painted by a country painter. The performance was yet more 
surprising, tlie actors being all peasants ; but the Italians 
have so natural a genius for comedy, they acted as well as if 
they had been brought up to nothing else, particularly the 
ArlefpdnOj wlio far sur[)assed any of our English, though 
only the tailor of our village, and I am assured never saw a 
play in any other place.” . Italy is the mothei', and the nurse, 
of the whole Harlequin race. 

Hence it is that no scholars in Europe but the most 
learned Italians, smit by the national genius, could have 
devoted their vigils to narrate the revolutions of pantomime, 
to compile the annals of Hairlequin, to unrol the genealogy of 
Punch, and to discover even the most secret anecdotps of the 
obscurer branches of that grotesqaefamily,arhicIst their change- 
M fortvuxes, during a period of two thousand years ! Nor is 
tivis all ; princes have ranked them among the Rosciuses ; and 
Harlequins and Searamouclies have lieon mmobled. Even 
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Harlequins themselves have written elaborate treatises on the 
almost insurmountable clifflciilties of their art. I despair to 
convey thc'syinpath}^ they have inspired me with to my 
reader ; hut every Tramontane g*enius must be informed, that 
of what he has never seen lie must rest content to be told. 

Of the ancient Italian troop we have retained three or four 
of the characters, wlhlo their origin has nearly escaped our 
recollection ; but of the burlesque comedy, the extempore 
dialogue, the humorous fable, audits peculiar species of comic 
acting, all has vanished. 

M.ariy of the popular pastimes of the Romans unquestion- 
aldy survived their dominion, for the people will amuse them- 
selves, tlioiigh their masters may he oonquered ; and tradition 
has never proved more faithful tlian in preserving popular 
sports, ^iaiiy of the games of our cliildren were played by 
Homan boys ; the mountebanks, with the dancers and tum- 
blers on their moveable stages, still in our fairs, are Roman; 
the disorders of the Itaecltanalla, Italy a])|>ears to imitate in 
her carnivals. Among these Roman divcj’sions certain comic 
characters have been transmitted to us, along with some of 
their ebaracteristics, and their dresses. Tlie speaking 
tomimes and extemporal comedies which have delighted the 
Italians lor many centuries, arc from tins ancient source.'^ 

Ridi, in his Companion to the Latin Dictionary,” has an excellent 
illuslratioii of this passage This an was of very great antiquity, and 
mucli practij-ed by tlie Greeks and Homans, l)oth on the stage and in the 
tribune, induced by their habit of addressing Jarge assemblies in the ope^ 
jiir, wlierc it would have been impossible for the majority to comprehenct 
what was said without the a.ssistauce <.>f some convcntioual signs, which 
enabled the speaker to address himself to tlie eye, as wadi as the ear of the 
mulience. These w^ere chielly made by certain positions of the hands and 
fingers, tiio jneaning of which was univei'Hally recognised and familiar to 
all classes, aiid the practice itself reduced to a regular 83^s tern, as it remain^j 
at the present time amongst tlio populace of Naples, wdio will carry on a 
long c'onyersation between themselves by mere gesticulation, and without 
I>rononncing a wtyd,” That many of tliese signs are similar to those used 
by the ancients, is proved by the same author, who copies from an antique 
vase a sceno which he explains by the action of the hands of the figures, 
adding, A comiiioii lazzaroni, when shown one of these compositions, wjll 
at once exirlain the purport of the action, which a scdiolar with all his 
learning Ciinnot divine.” The gesture to signify love, employed by the 
ancients and modern Neaxwlitans, was joining the tips of the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left hand ; an imimtation or asseveration by holding forth 
the right hand ; a denial by raising the same hand, extending the fingers. 
In med'ueval W'orks of art, a particular attitude of tlie lingers is adopted to 
exhibit malicious hate ; it is done by crossing the fore-finger of each band, 
and is generally seen in figures of Eerod or Judens Iscariot. 
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Of the Mimi and Pantomimioi the Romans the follovr* 
iiig notices enter into our present researches : • 

The 3€imi were an impudent race of bulfoons, who exulted 
in mimicry, and, like our domestic fools, were admitted into 
convivial parties to entertain the guests ; from them wo derive 
the term mimcdic art. Tlieir powers ena])lod tliem to perform 
a more extraordinary ollice, for they appear to have been intro- 
duced into funerals, to mimie the person, and even the lan- 
guage of the deceased. Suetonius describes an Jrcldmimus 
accompanying the funeral of Vespasian. 'Phis Arch-mime 
performed liis part admiral'lVj not only representing the per- 
son, but imitating, according to custom, ut est qhos^ the 
manners and language of the living emperor. He contrived 
a happy stroke at the prevailing foible of Vespasian, when he 
inquired the cost of all this funeral pomp~‘‘ 'fen mil]io*ns of 
sesterces!” On this he observed, tliat if they would give 
him but a hundred thousand they might throw his body into 
the Tiber. 

The Fantomml were quite of a dilferent class. They were 
tragic actoj’s, iKsuall}^ mute ; they eomhinod witli the arts of 
gesture music and dances of tlie most impressive character. 
Tlieir silent language often drew 'tears by the patliotie emo- 
tions which they excited : ‘‘ Their very nod speaks, their 
hands talk, and their fingers have a voice,” says one of their 
admirers. Seneca, tlio father, grave as was his profession, 
confessed Ins taste for pantomimes had become a passion ; 
and by the decree of the Senate, that “ the Roman knights 
should not attend tlie pantomimic players in the streets,” it 
is evident that the performers were greatly honoured. Lucian 
lias composed a curious treatise on pantomimes. Wc may 
have some notion of their deep conception of character, and 
tlieir invention, by an arieodote recorded by Maerobius of two 
rival pantomimes. When llylas, dancing a liymn, whicli 
closed with the words “ The great Agamemnon,” to express 
that idea he took it in its literal meaning, and stood erect, as 
if measuring his size — Py lades, his rival, exclaimed, You 
make him tall, but not great 1 ” The audience obliged Pylades 
to dance the same hymn ; when he came to the words lie col- 
lected himself in a posture of deep meditation. This silent 
pantomimic language we ourselves have witnessed carried to 
siijgular perfection; when the actor Palmer, after building a 

* Tacitus, Annals, lib. i, sset. 77^ in Murphy’s translation. 
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theatre, was prohibited the use of his voice hj the magis- 
trates. It was then he powerfully aftected tlie audieuce by 
the eloquence of his action in. the tragic piintoinimo of Don 
Jviau 1 ^ 

These pantomimi seem to have been held in great honour ; 
many were children of the Graces and the Virtues ! The 
tragic and the comic masks were among the ornaments of tb.o 
sepulchral monuments of an avclunime and a pantomime. 
Montfaucon conjectures that tliey formoil a select fraternity, t 
They had such aii irillueucc over the Ivoman people, tliat wluui 
two of them quarrelled, Augustus interfered to renew tlieir 
friendshij). Pylades was one of them; and he observed to 
the emperor, that nothing could he more useful to him than 
that the people should be per|)etually oeciqued with the 
squalhlcs Ixdween him and Batdiyllus ! The advice was 
accepted, and the emperor was silenced. 

The parti-coloured hero, with every part of his dress, has 
been drawn out of the great wardrobe of anti(]uity ; he was a 
Ivomau Mime, IlAiinEQUiis' is described with his shaven 
head, rasis capitihus ; his sooty ohdiicti ; 

his Hat, imsliod feet, plani pedes ; and liis patched coat of 
many colours, jSLimi ccntuncido.\ Even Ptdlicinella^ whom 

* Tliis measure of ‘‘ restrictive policy/’ which gave to the patent theatres 
tlio solo right of performing the legitimate drama properly, led to the con- 
struction of plays fur the minor theatres, entirely carried on by action, 
occasionally aideil by inscriptions painted on scrolls, and unrolled and ex- 
hibited by the actor wlieii his power of expressing such wortls failed. This 
led to the education ol a series of pantomiinists, wlio taught action conven- 
tloualiy to represent words. At the clo.se of the last century, there were 
many such ; and the reader who may be curious to see the nature of these 
duiid) dramas, may do so in two volumes named “ Circusiana,” by J. 0. 
Cross, the author of very many that were performed .at the Ituyal Circus, in 
St. (xeorge’s Fields. The whole action of the drama was perforjiied to 
music compo.sed expressly to aid the (jxjmossiuu of the performers, among 
the best of whom vve-re Bologna and D’Kgville. It. is a class of dramatic 
art which has now almost entirely passed away ; or is seen, but in a minor 
dcgi'ee, in the })aiitomimic action of a grand ballot at the opera. 

b L’Antiq. Exp. v. 63. 

X Louis Kiccoboni, in his carious little treatise, “Du Theatre Itatien,” 
illustrated by seventeen prints of the Italian pantomimio cli.aracters, lias 
duly collected the authorities. I give them, in the order cp,iot.ed above, 
for the satisfaction of more gi’ave inquirers. Vo.ssiu.s, Instit, Poet, lib. ii, 
32, §4. The Mimi blackened their faces. Diomedes, de Orat. lib. iii. 
Apuleius, in Apolog. And further, the imtched dress was used by the 
ancient iicasants of Italy, as appears by a passage in Varro, Do Ke Uust. 
lib. i. c. 8 ; and Juvenal employs the term centimculm as a diminutive of 
cento, for a coat made up of patche.s. This was afterwards applied meta- 
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we familiarly call Punch, may receive, like other persoiuiges 
of not greater importance, all his dignity from aiiti<|uity ; 
one of his Roman ancestors having appeared to an antiquary’s 
vi.sioiuiry eye in a bronze statue ; more than one erudite dis- 
sertation autlientieates the family likeness ; the nose Icwig, 
prominent, and hooked ; the staring goggle eyes ; the hump 
at his l^ack and at his breast; in a word, all the character 
whieli so strongly marks the Punch-race, as distinctly as 
whole dynasties have been featured by the Austrian lip and 
the Rourbon nose/^ 

phorically to those Avx'll-lvnown 'poems called cenios, composed of slireds 
and ]jatchoa of poetry, collected from all quarters. Goldmii considered 
Harlequin as a poor devil and dolt, whose coat is made up of rags jxatched 
together ; his hat shows mendicity ; and tlH3 Imre’s tail is still the dress of 
the peasantry of Bergaino. Qundrio, in his learned ^Sforla (ro;jni Pocsia^ 
has dilTused his erudition on the ancient Mind and their successors. Dr. 
Olarke has discovered the light lath sword cd’ Harlequin, which had liitberto 
halfled my most painful researches, amidst tlie dark mysteries of the ancient 
mythology ! Vfe read with equal astonislimcnt and novelty, that the 
X)rototypos of the modern pautoniirne are in the Pagan mysteries ; that 
ilarlvfpdn is Mercury, with his sliort sword oaiicHl, herye, or big rod the 
cadiicens^, to render Idmseif invisible, and to transport liijnself from one 
end of the earth to the other ; tliat tlic coveihig on his h.ead was his 
pclasus, or \\ingcd cap ; that Coliuahnit is Pysche, or the Soidj the OlcC 
Ahnoiu our pant(.)mi,mes is Charon ; the Clown is Monms, the buffoon of 
heiivon, wliosc Ijirge ga].)ing mouth is an imitation of the ancient masks. 
Tim sulqcct of an ancient vase engraven in the volume represents Harlequin, 
Oolundjiue, and tliv^ Cl(>wa, as we see them on the English stage. The 
dreams of the learned arc amiisiug when we are not put to sleep. Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels, vo!, iv. ]>. 45'J. Tim Italian antiquaries never enter- 
tained any doubt of this remote origin. It may, however, be reasonably 
doubted. The chief appendage of the Vhco or butfoon of the ancient 
moralities v.ois a gilt woodew iCU’ovd, and this also belonged to the old 
Clown oj- Fool, nut only in England but abroad. “ The wooden, sword 
<.iirectly connects Harlequin v/ith the ancient Vice ami more modern Fool,” 
says the author v>f the letter-press to Crnikshanlds apparently with 

the justest derivation. 

* This statue, which is imagined to liave thrown so much light on the 
genealogy of Punch, was discovered in 1727, and is engraved in Ficxn-onrs 
amusing work on Maschcre sccmckc e le Jh/ure coniche iVo/atichi Pomcim, 
p. 4S. It is that of a Mime called Marcus by tbe Romans ; the name 
indicates a simpleton. Rut the origin of the moi'e modern name has occa- 
sioned a little difference, wliether it be derived from the nose or its squeak. 
The learned Quadrio would draw the name Pidlicinello from P'uUiceno-t 
which Sparti;inus uses for il pidlo f/alllnaceo (I 'suppose this to be the 
turkoy-cock) because Punch’s hooked nose resembles its hcak. But 
Bare tfci, in that strange book the Tolondrou,” gives a. derivation admi- 
rably descriptive of the peculiar .squeaking nasal sound. He says, 

Punc/dneUoy or Punch, as you well kno^V, fipealcs with a. sc|ueakiug 
voice that seems to come oat at hb nose, because the fellow who in a 
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Tlie genealogy of tlie whole family is confirmed by the 
general terniy which includes tliein all ; for our Zamj^ in Ita- 
luin Zamiiy comes direct Irom SanniOy a buffoon : and a pas- 
sage in Cicero, -Z>6 Orafore, ])aints ilarlequin and his hrotlier 
gostieulators after the life ; the perpetual trembling motion of 
their limbs, their ludicrous and ilexible gestures, and all the 
mimicry of their faces: — Quid enim potest tarn ridiculum^ 
quam Sa"NK,io esse ? Qiii ore, viiltti, imitandis motibus, voce, 
deniqtie corpore rideliir ijiso. Lib. ii. sect. 51. ‘‘For what 
has more of the ludicrous than Saknto ? who, with his mouth, 
liis face, imitating every motion, with his voice, and, indeed, 
with all his body, provokes laughter.” 

These are the two ancient lieroes of jjantomime. The other 
characters are the laughing eluldrenof mere modern humour. 
Fa(di of these ehiuierleal personages, like so many county 
memhexxs, come from different provinces in the gesticulating 
laud of piintomim<3 ; in little principalities the rival inliabi- 
taiits present a conti’ast in ixumners and characters which 
opens a wider field for ridicule and satire than in a kingdom 

pxippet-Hhow manages tlio puppet oalled PnnclxineJlo, or Fuucli, ns tho 
EDglish folks abbreviate it, speaks ^vitIl a. tin wJiistlc in his mouth, which 
makes him emit that comical kind of voice, hut tho English Avord Pwncki- 
nello is in Italian PuicrncUa., which means a kcn-chicJcai. Chickens’ 
voices are squeahing txml naml ; and they are limid, and ‘innocrlcs!?, and 
lor this reason my wliiinsical countrjmien liave given the name of Pulci" 
Qidla, or hen-chicken, to that comic character, to convey tlie idea of a 
man that speaks with a squeaking voice through liis nose, to exjtress a 
timid ami weak fellow, who is always thrashed by tlie other actors, and 
always boasts of victory after tliey are gone.”— -7’o/o7nlro)^, p. 324. In 
Italian, Policmcllo is a little Ilea, active and biting and skipping; and 
Ids mask puce-colonr, the nose imitating in sliapo the fica-’s- proboscis. 
This grotesque etymology was added by Mrs. Thrale. 1 cannot decide 
between “ the hen-chicken” of the .scliolar and. the skipping Ilea” of the 
'lady, who, however, was herself a scholar. 

How the Latin Sannio became the Italian Zanni, was a wfiirl in the 
roundabout of etymology, Avhicdi ])ut lliccoboni very ill at his ease; for 
he, having discovered tliis classical origin of his favourite character, woia 
alarmed at Menage giving it up witli obsequious tameness to a Oriiscan 
correspondent. ^ The learned Quadrio, however, gives ins votj for the 
fvrock Sannos, from wlience the Latins borrowed tlieir Savnio. Ricco- 
bonf s derivation, therefore, now sttinds secure from all verbal disturbers 
of hnmaa quiet. 

Sanna is in Latin, as Ain.sworth elaborately explains, *‘a mocking by 
gidinacos, inows, a flout, a trump, a gilie, a scoff, a banter and Sannio 
is “ fool in a play.” The Italians change the S into Z, for they say 
Zmyrna and Zarubuco, for Smyrna and Sambiico ; and thus they ti:roed 
>SVi?i74o into Zanno, and then into Zanm, and w^e caught the echo in our 
Zany. 
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where an iimformitj of goveniment will produce uni- 
formity of manners. An inventor appeared in Iluzzante, an 
author and actor wlio Nourished about 1530. Till his time 
they had servilely copied the duped fathers, the wild sons, and 
the tricking valets, of Plautus and Terence ; and, perhaps, 
not being writers of sufficient skill, but of some Invention, 
were satisfied to sketcb the plots of dramas, hut boldly trusted 
to extempore acting and dialogue. Ruzzaute peopled the 
Italian stag'c with a fresh enlivening ca’owd of pantomimic 
characters; the insipid dotards of the ancient comedy were 
transformed into the Venetian Pantaloon and the Bolognese 
Iloetor ; while tlio hare-brained fellow, the arch knave, and 
the booby, were furnished irom Milan, Bergamo, and Calabria. 
He gave bis newly-created beings new language and a new 
dress. From Plautus lu^ a})pears to Lave taken the hint of 
introducing all the Italian diahjcts into one corned}^, by mak- 
ing each character use his own ; and even the modern Greek, 
which, it seems, afibrded many an unexpected play on words, 
for the Italian.* This new kind of pleasure, like the lan- 
guage of Babel, clianned the national ear; every province 
would have its dialect introduced on the scene, which often 
served the purpose both of recreation and a little innocent 
malice. Their masks and dresses were furnished by the 
grotesque mas([uei*ader3 of tlio carnival, which, doubtless, 
often contributed many scenes and humours to the quick and 
fancifuRgenias of Ruzzanto. I possess a little book of Scara- 
mouches, &e. by Cailot. Tlieir masks and their costume must 
liave been copied from tliese carnival scenes. Wo see their 
strongly-featured masks; their attitudes, pliant as those of a 
posture-master ; the drollery of their figures ; while the 
grotesque creatures seem to leap, and dance, and gesticulate, 
and move about so fantastically under his sharp graver, that 
they form as individualised a race as our fairies and witches ; 

mortals, yet like nothing mortal! t 

The first Italian actors wore masks — objections have been 
raised against their use. Signorelli shows the^nferiority of 
the moderns in deviating from the moveable or rather double 
masks of antiquity, by wliicli the actor could vary the artifi- 

* Kiccoboni, Histoire du Th^fitre Italien, p. 58 ; Gimma, Italia Let- 
terata, p. 195, 

f Iliere is an earlier and equally whimsical serie.s hearing the following 
title — Mascarades recaillies et mises en taille douce par llohert Boissart, 
Valentianois; 1597,” consisting of twenty-four platCvS of Carnival masquers. 
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cial face at pleasure. The mask has had its advocates, for 
some advantages it possesses over the naked face; a mask 
aggravates the features, and gives a more determined e.^)res- 
sion to the comic character ; an important eflect among this 
fantastical group. 

, The H AiiLEQiTiN in the Italian theatre has passed through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. At first he was a tru^epre- 
sentative of the ancient Mime, but afterwards degenerated 
into a booby and a gourmand, the perpetual butt for a sharp* 
witted fellow, his companion, called Brighella ; tlie knife and 
the whetstone. Harlequin, under the reforming hand of 
Goldoni, became a child of nature, the delight of Ins country ; 
and he has commemorated the historical character of the great 
Harlequin Sacehi. It may serve the reader to correct his 
notions of one, from the absurd pi’ctender witli us who lias 
usurped the title. ‘‘ Sacchi possessed a lively and brilliant 
imagiriJition. While other Harlequins merely repeated them* 
selves, Sacchi, who always adheroa to the essence of the play, 
contrived to give an air of freshness to the piece by his new 
sallies and unexpected repartees. His comic traits and his 
jests were neither taken from the language of the lower 
orders, nor that of the comedians. He levied contributions 
on comic authors, on poets, orators, and philosophers ; and in 
his impromptus they often discovered the tlioughts of Seneca, 
Cicero, or Montaigne. He possessed the art of appropriating 
the remains of these great men to himself, and allying them 
to the simplicity of the blobkhead ; so that the same proposi- 
tion which was admired in a serious author, became highly 
ridiculous in the mouth of this excellent actor,’’ t In France 
Hai'lequin was improved into a wit, and evini converted into 
a moralist ; he is tlie graceful hero of Florian’s charming com- 
positions, which please even in the closet. “This imaginary 
being, invented by the Italians, and adopted by the French,” 
says the ingenious Goldoni, “ has the exclusive right of 
xiniting naivete with Jl7tesse,m\d no one ever surpassed Florian 
ill the delineation of this amphibious character. He has even 
contrived to impart sentiment, passion, and morality to his 
pieces.” J Harlequin must be modelled as a national charac- 
ter, the creature of manners ; and thus the history of such a 
Harlequin might be that of the age and of the people, whose 
genius he ought to represent. 

Signorelli, Shma Critica de Teatri, tom, in. 263, 
f Hem. of Goldoni, i. 231*. X Mem. of Goldoni, ii. 284. 
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The liistoiy of a people is often detected in their popular 
amusements ; one of these Italian pantomimie cdiaracters 
show^s this. Tliey had a GapUan, who probably originated in 
the Mile^ i/loriosiis of Plautus; a brotlier, at least, of our 
Ancient Pistol and BobadiL The ludicrous names of this 
military poltroon were Spavento (Horrid fright), Spezza-fer 
(Shiver-spear), and a tremorulous recreant was Captain )S)7a- 
vento de Vai inferno. When Charles V. entered Italy, a 
Spanish Captain was introduced; a dreadful man lie was too, 
if wo are to be frightened by names * 8angre e Piiego ! and 
Mai amor 0 f His business was to deal in Spanish rhotlo- 
montades, to kick out the native Italian Gapitan^ in eompli- 
ment to the Spaniards, and then to take a quiet caning 
from Harlequin, in compliment to themselves. Wlieu the 
Spaniards lost their iidiuence in Italy, the Spanish Captain 
was turned into Scaramouch, who still wore the Spanisli dress, 
and was perpetually in a panic. The Italians could only 
avenge themselves on the Spaniai’ds in pantomime ! On the 
^ame principle the gown of Pantaloon over his red waistcoat 
and breeches, commemorates a “ circumstance in Venetian 
history expressive of the popular feeling ; the dress is that of 
a Venetian citizen, and Ins speech the dialect; but wlien the 
Venetians lost JSTegropont, they changed their upper dress to 
black, which before had been red, as a national demonstration 
of their grief. 

The character-s of the Italian pantomime became so nume- 
rous, that every dramatic subject? was easily furnished witli 
the necessary ]iersonages of comedy. That loquacious pedant 
the Pot lore was taken from the lawyers and the physicians, 
babbling lalse Latin in the dialect of learned Bologna. 8capin 
was a livery servant who spoke the dialect of Bergamo, a pro- 
vince proverbially abounding with rank intriguing knaves, 
who, like the slaves in Plautus and Terence, were always on 
the watch to further any wickedness ; while Calabria lurnished 
the booby Giangurgello with his grotesque nose. Molicre, it 
has been ascertained, discovered in the Italian tlieatre at 
Paris his “Medeciu niulgre lui,” his ‘‘Etourdi,” his ^‘L’Avare,” 
and his “Scapin,’’ Milan offered a pimp in the Prujludla; 
Elorence an ape of fashion in Gehomino, Tliese and other 
pantomimic characters, and some ludicrous ones, as the 
taglia, a spectacled dotard, a stammerer, and usually in a pas- 
sion, had been gradually introduced by the iiiventivx^ powers 
of an actor of genius, to call forth hh o wn peculiar talents. 
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The Pantoniimes, or,* as tliey have been described, the 
continual Masquerades, of Jtuzzahte, with all these diversified 
personages, talking and acting, formed, in truth, a burlesque 
comedy. Some of the finest geniuses of Italy becaino the 
votaries of Harlequin : and tlie Italian pantomime may be said 
to form a sebool of its own. The invention of Euzzantc was 
‘one capable of perpetual novclt}^ Many of these actors have 
been chronicled eitlier lor the invention of some comic cha- 
meter, or for their true Imitation of nature in performing some 
favourite one. One, already immortalised by iiaving lost his 
real name in that of Captain Matamoros, by whose inimitable 
humours he became the most popular man in Italy, invented 
the Neapolitan Pullicinello ; while another, by deeper study, 
added new graces to another burlesque rival. One Constaii- 
tini invented the cbaracter of Mezetin, as the Narcissus of 
pantomime. He acted without a mask, to charm by the 
beautiful play of bis countenance, and display the graces of 
his figure ; the floating drapery of his fanciful dress could he 
arranged by the changeable humour of the wearer. Crowds 
followed him in the streets, and a King of Poland ennobled 
him. The Wit and Harlequin Dominic sometimes dined 
at the table of Louis XIV. — Tiberio Piorillo, who invented 
the character of Scaramouch, had been the amusing com- 
panion of the boyhood of Loius-.^XlV. ; and from him Moliere 
learnt much, as appears by the vei’ses under his portrait : — 

Cet illustre comedieii 
Oe son art tra^a la carriere i 
II fut le inaitre de Moliere, 

Et'la Kature fut le sien. 

The last Hues of an epitaph on one of these pantomimic 

* I am hero but the translator of a grave lustorian. The Italian write.^ 
with all tho feeling of one aware of the iraportant naiu'jj.tive, and with ti 
most curious accuracy iu this genealogy of character: Silvio FioriUoy 
che appeUer W facca U Capitano Matamoros, invento it Pulcindhv 
N apoUtanoy e collo studio e tjrazia molto aocuunsb Andrea Oalcese de.Uo 
Ciiu'.cio ^or soprannomeF — Gimma, Italia Letter.ata, p. 196. There 
is a very curious engraving by fiosso, rei^resenting the Italian corned ians 
about 1639, as they performed the various cliaracters on the Parisian 
stage. The cracked voice and peculiarities of tliis “great iivveution” 
are declared by Fiorillo and Signorelli to be indtations of the pecu* 
rmriUes of the "peasants of Aeerra, an ancient city in the neigh bourlmod 
of Naples. For a curious dissertation on this popular character, see the 
volume so admirably illustmted by Cruikshank, quoted on a previous page. 
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actors may be applied to many of them during tlieir.fionrisbing 
period : — 

Toute sa vio il a fait rire ; 
li a fait pleurer ii sa mort. 

Several of these admirable actors were literary men, who 
have written on their art, and shown that it was one. The 
Harlequin (./ccchini composed the most ancient treatise on 
this subject, and was ennobled by the Emperor Matthias ; and 
Niciiolas Jhirbieri, for his excellent acting called the BeltranWy 
a Milanese simpleton, in his treatise on comed}^ tell us that 
he was honoured by the conversation of Louis XIII. and 
rewarded with fortune. 

What was the nature of that perfection to wliich the 
Italian pantomime reached ; and that prodigality of genius 
which excited such entimsiasm, not only among the populace, 
but the studious, and the noble, and the men of genius ? 

The Italian Pantomime had two peculiar featui-es ; a species 
of hutibonery technically termed Lazzi^ and one of a more 
-exti*aordinaiy nature, the extempore dialogue of its comedy. 

These were certain pleasantries of gesticulation, quite 

national, y<?t so closely allied to our notions of buH'ooiiery, 
that a northern critic would not readily detect the separating 
shade; yet Biccoboni asserts that they formed a critical, and 
not a trivial art, .That thes%arts of gesticulation liad some- 
thing in them peculiar to Italian humour, we infer from 
Gherardi, who could not explain tlie term but by describing 
it as Un Tour; ,11:11 Itauten !” It was so peculiar to them, 
that he could only call it by tlieir own name. It is difficult 
to describe that of which the whole magic consists in being 
seen ; and what is more evanescent than the humour which 
consists in gestures ? 

J^azzip says Biccoboni, is a term corrupted from the 
old Tuscan Laeciy which signifies a knot, or something which 
connects. Tliese pleasantries called Lazzi arc certain actions 
by which the performer breaks into the scene, to paint to the 
eye his emotions of panic or jocularity ; but as such gestures 
are foreign to the biesincss going on, the nicety of the art 
consists in not inteiTuptiiig the sCenc, and connecting the 
Jjazzi with it ; thus to tie the whole togetlier.” Lazzi^ then, 
seems a Icind of mimicry and gesture, corresponding with the 
passing seeno ; and we may translate the term }y one in our 
green-room dialect, Hide-play, Biccoboni has ventured to 
describe some Lazzi, When Harlequin and Scapin represent 
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two famislied servants of a poor young mistress, among the 
arts by which they express the state of starvation, H:irle(|uiM 
liaving iniirmured, Scapin cxliorts him to groan, a nmsie 
which brings out their young mistress. Scapin explains 
Harlequin’s impatience, and begins a proposal to her wliicli 
miglit extricate them all from their misciy. While Scapin is 
talking, Harlequin performs his Lazzi — imagining he holds a 
hatful of cherries, he seems eating them, and gaily Hinging 
the stones at Scapin ; or witli a rueful countenance he is 
trying to catch a (ly, and with l)is hand, in comical despair, 
would chop off the wings before be swallows the cbameleon 
game. These, with similar Lazzi, harmonise with the remon- 
strance of Scapin, and re-animate it ; and thus tliese “ Jaxzzi, 
although tliey scian to interrupt the progress of the action, 
yet ill cutting it they slide back into it, and connect or tie 
the Avhole.” These Lazzi are in great danger of degenerating 
into puerile mimiery or gross hufibonery, unless fancifully 
conceived and vividly gesticulated. But the Italians seem to 
jiDssess the arts of gesture before that of speech ; and this 
national characteristic is also Koman. Such, indeed, was the 
powerful expression of their mimetic art, that when thvC select 
troop under liiceoboni, on their first introdiietion into France 
only spoke in Italian, the audience, who did not understand 
the ivords, were made eom])letely masters of the action by 
their pure and energetic imitations of nature. Tlie Italian 
theatre has, indeed, recorded some miracles of this sort. A 
celebrated Scaramouch, without uttering a syllabic, kept the 
audience for a considerable time in a state of suspense by a 
scene of successive terrors ; and exhibited a living picture of 
a panic-stricken man. Gherardi in Ids ‘‘ Tlieatre Italieu,” 
conveys some idea of the scene. Scaramouch, a ehai'aclci* 
usually represented in a fright, is waiting for his master 
Harlequin in his apartment ; having put everytliing in order, 
according to his confused notions, he takes the guitar, scats 
himself in an arm-chair, and plays. Pasquariel comes gently 
behind Hiim, and taps time on his*shoulders — tiiis throws* 
Scaramouch into a panic. “ It was then that incomparable 
model of our most eminent actors,’ ' says Gherardi, “ displayed 
the miracles of liis art ; that art which paints the passions in 
the face, throws tliem into every gesture, and through a 
whole scene of frights upon frights, conveys tlie most powerful 
expj'cssiou of ludicrous terror. This man moved all hearts 
by the simplicity of nature, more than skilful orators can 
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with all the charms of persuasive I’lietorlc.” On this memo- 
rable scene a great prince observed that Scaramuccia non 
far! a, e dica ffran com He ^spca]cs not, but he says many 

great things.” 

In gesticulation and humour our llich’^ appears to have 
been a complete Mime: his genius was entirely confined to 
Pantomime: and he laid the glory of introducing Harlecjuiu 
on the Eiiglisli stage, which he played under tlie feigned 
name oi Lun. He could describe to the audience by his 
signs and gc.stiures as intelligibly as others could express by 
words. There is a large caricature print ol' tlie triumph 
which Ivich had obtained over the severe Muses of Tragedy 
and Comedy, which lasted too long not to excite jealousy and 
opposition from the corpa drmiiaiUiiw. 

Garrick, wlio once introduced a speaking Harlequin, has 
celebrated the silent but powerful iangurge of llich : — 

Whea Lun appear’d, with raatcblos.s art and whira, 

He gave the power of speech, to every limb ; 

.Tho’ mask’d and mute, conveyed his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gestures what he meant: 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Eeqiiire a tongue to make them understood ! 

The Italian extemporal Comedy is a literary curiosity 
which claims our attention. 


EXTEMPORAL COMEDIES. 

It is a curiosity in the history of national genius to discover 
a })eople with such a native fund of comic humour, combined 
with such passionate gesticulation, that they could deeply 
interest in acting a Comedy, carried on by dialogue, intrigue, 
and character, alV impro vista, or impromptu; the Victors 
undergoing no rehearsal, and, in fact, composing while they 
^were acting. The plot, called Scenario, consisting merely of 

John Rich was the patentee of Covent Oardeu Theatre, and spent 
large suras over his favourite pantomimes. He was also the f/rtunate 
producer of the Beggar’s Opera,!’ which was facetiously said to have 
made Rich (jay, and Gay rick. He took so little interest in what is 
termed the “regular drama,” that he is reported to have e>ce!aimed, 
when peeping through the curtain at a full hou.se to wdtne.ss a tragedy — 
“What, you are there, you fools, are you !” He died wealthy, in 1761 ; 
and there is a co.stly tomb to his ntemory in Hillingdon churchyard, 
Middlesex 
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the scenes enumcratocl, with the characters iiKlicated, was 
first written *oiit ; it was then suspended at the back of tlie 
stage, and from the mere inspection, the actors came forward * 
to perform, the dialogue entirely depending on their own 
genius/* 

These pieces must have been detestable, and the actors 
mere bulFoons,” exclaim the northern crities, whose imagina- 
tions have a coldness in them, like a frost in spring. But 
when the art of Extemporal Comedy Ikmrished among these 
children of lancy, the universal jdcasnre thijse representations 
afforded to a whole vivacious people, and the recoi'ded cele- 
brity of their great actors, open a new held for the speculation 
of genius. It may seem more extraordinary tiiat some of its 
votaries have maintained that it possessed some peculiar 
advantages over written compositions. When Goldoni re- 
formed tlie Italian theatre by regular comedies, he found an 
invincible opposition from the entiuisiasts of their old Comedy: 
for two centuries it had been the amusement of Italy, and 
was a species of comic entertainment which it had created. 
Inventive minds were fond of sketching out those outlines of 
pieces, and other men of genius delighted in their represen* 
tation. 

The inspiration of national genius alone could produce this 
phenomenon ; and these Extemporal Comedies were, indeed, 
indigenons to the soil. Italy, a hind of Impr(nnsator% kept 
up from the time of tlieir old masters, the Romans, the same 
fervid fancy. The ancient AteUanm Euhidw, or Atellane 
Farces, originated at Atella, a town in the neighbourhood of 
ancient Naples ; and these, too, were extemporal Interludes, 
or, as liHvy terms them, Exodia, We find in that historian 
a little interesting narrative of the theatrical history of the 
^Romans; when the dramatic performances at Rome were 
becoming too sentimental and declamatory, banisljiiig the 
playfulness and the mirth of Comedy, the Roman youth left 
these graver performances to the professed actors, and revived, 
perl laps in imitation of the licentious Satijra of the Greeks, 
the aneient*eustom of versifying pleasantries, and throwing 

* Some of the ancient ^cenarit were printed in, 1661, by Flaminius 
Scala, one of tlieir grout actors. These, according to lliccohoni, consist of 
nothing more than the Kskelctons of Comedies j the mnevas^ as the French 
technically term a plot ami its scenes. He says, They are not so short 
as those we now use to lix at the back of the scenes, nor so ftdl as to fur- 
nish any aid to the dialogue : they only explain what the actor did on the 
stage, and tlie action which forms the subject, nothing more.’^ 
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out jests and raillery among tlieniselves for their own diver- 
sion.'^* These Atellan Farces were prohahly n(tt so low in 
*]uin]Our as they have been representt'd ;t or at least the 
liornan youth, on their revival, exercised a chaster taste, for 
they are noticed by Cicero in a letter to his literary friend 
Papyrius Padns. ''Put to turn from the serious" to the 
jocose part of your letter — tlie strain of })leasantry you break 
into, immediately after having quoted the tragedy of Qilno- 
maus, puts me in mind of tlie ViHnhrn method of introducing 
at the eiul iheso (jraver dranictfic ihehujjoon humour 

of our low M lutes iiistead of the more delicate burlesque of 
the old jitellan Jharccs.^^'^ Tliis very curious passage dis- 
tinctly marks out the two classes, wliieh so many centrn'iys 
after Cicero were ro\dved in the Pantomime of Italy, and in 
its Extemporal Comedy.^ 

Tlie critics on our side of the Alps reproaclied tlic Italians 
for the oxtemporal comedies ; and Marmontel rashly declared 
that the nation did not [)ossess a single comedy which could 
endure perusal. Put lie drew bis notions from the low farces 
of the Italian theatre at Paris, and he censui’ed what lie had 
never rcacl.|| The comedies of Pibiena, Del Lasca, Del vSecchi, 
and others, tire models of classical comedy, but not tbe popular 

* Thu passage in Livy is, “Juventns, lustrionlbus fabellanun actii 
relicto, ipsa inter se, more ai)ti(iuo, ridicula intexta vcrsibiis jaetilaro 
cjcpit.” Lib, vu. cap. 2. 

t As tliese Aldhviux Fahulie were novej* written, tliey have not descended 
to ns ill any sliapo. It has, indeed, been conjectnred that Horace, in the 
fiftli Satire of iris first hook, v. 51, has preserved, a seeric of this nature 
between two practised buiiuons in the ‘■‘Pugnam Surmenti ScuiTro,’'’ who 
challenges liis brother (.hcernis, equally ludicrous aiul scurrilous. Hut 
surely these w'ere rather the low huiuoiir of the Mimes, than of tli# Atellan 
Parcers. 

J .Mclmoth’s Letters of Cicero, B. viii. lett. 20 ; in (fnevius’s edition, 
Lib. ix. ep. 16, 

§ also shows tliat our own custom of annexing a Farce, or 

pride or Pantomime, to a tragic Drama, existed among the Konmns ; 

the iutr(Hiuctioii ot the jiractice iu our country seems not tu be ascertained ; 
ami it is con jectured not to have existed befm'e the Kesioraiion, iSliak- 
speare and Ids contemj[)orarics probably were spectators of only a single 
drama. t 

li Storia Critica del Teatii de Signorelli, tom. iii. 258. — Baretti men- 
tions a cuileciion of four thousand dramas, made i)y Apostulo Zeno, of 
which the greater paid were comedies. He allows that in tragedies his 
nation is interior to the Fnglish and the Frcjich ; hut no nafioie''’ he 
adds, “co7(, be ampd.red loilk -us for pleasantry and /utniovr in comedy F 
801110 of the greatest names in Italian literature were writers of comedv. 
Itai. Lib. IH). 
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favourites of Italy. Sig*norelli distinguislies two s]KK*ies of 
Italian comedy : those which he calls commedie mitlche cd 
frudiii^ ancient and learned comedies; and o{' commedie 

deir arte^ or a soggetto^ comedies suggested. — -The first were 
moulded on classical models, recited in their academies to a 
select audience, and performed by amateurs ; but the com- 
medie a soggefto, the extemporal comedies, were iiivent(xl by 
professional actors of genius. More delightful to the fancy 
of the Italians, and more congenial to their talents, in spite 
of the graver critics, who even in tlieir amusements cannot 
cast off the inanaele.s of pia^eedence, the Italians resolved to 
be pleased for themselves, with their own natural vein ; and 
])ref'erred a freedom of original humour and invention incom- 
patible with ]*egular productions, but whicli ins])ired admi- 
rable actors, and secured full audiences. 

Men of great genius liad a passion for performing in these 
extemporal comedies. Salvator llosa waii famous i'or his cha- 
racter of a Calabrian clown ; whose original he had probably 
often studied amidst that mountainous scenery in which liis 
pencil delighted. Of their manner of acting 1 find an inte- 
resting anecdote in Passeri’s life of this great painter; he 
sliall tell his own stoiy. 

One summer Salvator llosa joined a company of young 
persons wlio were curiously addicted to the making of com- 
onedie alV impromso. In the midst of a vineyard they raised 
a rustic stage, under the direction of one Mussi, who enjoyed 
some literary reputation, particularly for his sermons preached 
in Lent. 

Their second corned}^ was numerously attended, and I 
went among the rest ; I sat on the same l)eucli, by good for- 
tune, with tlie Cavalier Lerniiii, Romanelli, and Guido, all 
well-known persons. Salvator Rosa, who had already made 
himself a favourite with the Ivoman people, under the cha- 
racter of Formica,^ opened with a prologue, inyornpany with 
other actors. He proposed, for relieving themselves of the 
extreme heats and ennuiy that they slioiild make a comedy, 
and all agreed. Formica then spoke these exact words : 

‘‘ JSion hoglio gut, che facimmo commedie come cierti^ die 
tagliano U ■pannl adumso a eJm/o, o a ehillo ; perche co lo 
ikrnpo se fa vedere cliiu veloce lo taglio de no rasmlo, die la 
'peutia de no p)oeia ; e ne inanco hoglio^ die faclmino ceriirG 

* AUieri explains Forriiica as a cniLbed fellow who acts the butt in a 
farce. 
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nella scena porta,, cltazioni^ acquaviiari,, e crapari^ e ste schi^ 
fenze die iengo spropositi da aseno,'^^ 

One part of tliis liuinour lies in the diah^ct, which is Vene- 
tian ; blit thefe was a concealed stroke of satire, a snake in 
the grass. The sense of the passage is, will not, however, 
that we slionld make a comedy like certain persons who cut 
clothes, and put them on tliis inanks back, and on that man’s 
back ; for at last the time comes which shovvs how much 
faster went the cut of the shears than the pen of the poet ; 
nor will we have entering on tlie scene, couriers, brandy- 
sellers, and goatherds, and there stare shy and blockish, 
which I think worthy the senseless invention of an ass.” 

Passeri now proceeds : “ At this time llernini had made a 
comedy in the Carnival, very pungent and bitirig ; and that 
summer he had one of Oastelli’s performed in tlie suburbs, 
where, to repnjsent the dawn of day, appeared on the stage 
water-carriers, couriers, and goat-herds, going about — all 
which is contrary to rule, which allows of no character who 
is not concerned in the dialogue to mix with the groups. At 
tliese words of the Formica, 1, who well knew his meaning, 
instantly glanced my eye at Bernini, to observe his move- 
ments ; bnt he, witli an artiheial carelessness, showed that 
this ‘cut of the slicars’ did not touch liim ; and he made no 
apparent show of being Imrt. But Castelli, who was also 
near, tossing his lieacl and smiling in bitterness, showed 
clearly that he was hit.” 

This Italian story, told with all the poignant relish of 
these vivacious natives, to whom such a stinging incident 
was an important event, also shows tlie personal freedoms 
taken on these occasions by a man of genius, entirely in the 
spirit of the ancient Roman Atellana, or the Grecian Satyra. 

Riccoboni has discussed tlio curious subject of Extemporal 
Comedy with equal modesty and feeling ; and Gherardi, with 
more exultation and egotism. “This kind of spectacle says 
Riccoboni, *‘is peculiar to Ital}^ ; one cannot deny that it has 
graces perfectly its own, and which written Comedy can 
never exhibit. This impromptib mode of acting furnishes 
opportunities for a perpetual change in the performance, so 
that the same scenario repeated still appears a new one : thus 
one Comedy may become twenty Comedies. An actor of 
this description, always sup])Osing an actor of genius, is more 
vividly affected than one who has coldly got his part by 
rote.” But Riccoboni could not deny that there were in- 
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eonvenivinces in singular art. One difficulty not easily 
surmounted was the preventing of all tlie actors speaking 
together ; eaeli one eager to reply before the otlier had 
finished- It was a nice point to know wlien to yield up the 
scene entirely to a predoniinant character, when agitated by 
violent ptassion ; nor did it requir^a less exercised tact to 1‘eel 
.wh(iu to stop ; the vanity of an actor often spoiled a fine 
scene. 

It evidently required that some of the actors at least 
should be blessed with genius, and what is scarcely less dif- 
ficult to find, witli a certain equality of talents ; for tlie j)er- 
formanco of the happiest actor of this school greatly depends 
on tlie excitement lu‘ receives from his companion ; an actor 
beneatli mediocrity would ruin a piecre. But figure, me- 
mory, voice, and even sensibility, are not sufficient for the 
actor alV improvisia ; he must bo in the habit of cultivating 
the imagination, pouring forth the flow of exjiression, and 
prompt in those flashes which instantaneously vibrate in the 
plaudits of an audience.”^ And this accompli si led extemporal 
actor feelingl}^ laments that those destined to bis profession, 
who require the most careful education, are likely to have 
received the most neglected one. Lucian, in his curious 
treatise on Tragic rantomirne, asserts that the great actor 
sliould also be a man of letters, and sucli were (larrick and 
Kemble. 

The lively G her ardi throws out some curious information 
respecting this singular art : Any one may learn a part lyy 
rote, and do something had, or indillerent, on another 
theatre- Witli us the alfair is quite otherwise ; and wlieu an 
Italian actor dies, it is with iniinite difficulty we can supply 
his place. An Italian actor learns notlung by head ; he looks 
on the subject for a moment before he comes forward on tlic 
stage, and entirely depends on his imagination for the rost. 
The actor wlio is accus^med merely to recite what he has 
been taught is so completely occupied by his memory, that he 
appears to stand, as it were, unconnected either with the 
audience or lus companion ; he is so impatient to deliver 
himself of the burthen he is carrying, that he tremhles like 
a school-hoy, or is as senseless as an Echo, arid could never 
speak if others had not sjioken before- Sucli a tutored actor 
among us would bo like a paralytic arm to a body ; an un- 
serviceable member, only fatiguing the healthy action of the 
sound parts. Our performers, who became illustrious by 
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tlicir art, charmed the spectators by the beauty of their 
voice, their spontaneous gestures, tlio flexibility of tlieir pas- 
sions, while a oortain natiu-al air never failed them in their 
motions and their dialogue.” 

Here, then, is a species of the histrionic art unknown to 
us, and running counter that critical canon which our 
great poet, but not powerful actor, has delivered to tlie actors 
tliemselves, ‘‘ to speak no more than is set down for them.” 
The present art consisted in happily performing the reverse. 

Much of tlie nun-it of these actoi’s umpiestionahly must bo 
attributed to the felicity of the national genius* But there 
were probably some secret aids in this singular art of Ex- 
teni})Oi*al Comedy which the pride of the artist has con- 
cealed. Borne traits in the cliaracter, and some wit in tbo 
dialogue, might descend traditionally ; and the most expe- 
rioneed actor on that stage would make use of liis memory 
more than he was willing to confess, (loldoni records an 
unlucky adventure of his “ Harlequin Lost and Found,” 
which outline he had sketched forjdie Italian company ; it 
was well received at Paris, but uitei’ly failed at Eontaine- 
hleau, for some of tlu^ actors had thought pro|)er to incorpo- 
rate too many jokes of tlie Cocu Imaginaire,” whieli dis- 
pleased the court, and ruined the piece. When a new piece 
was to be performed, the chief actor summoned tlm troop in 
the morning, read the plot, and explained the story, to con- 
trive scenes. It was like playing the whole performance 
before the actors. These hints of scenes were all tlie re- 
hearsal, When tlie actor entered on the scene he did not 
know what was to come, nor had he any prompter to lielp 
him on ; much, too, depended on the talents of his com- 
jianions ; yet sometimes a scene might be preconcerted. In- 
vention, humour, bold conception of character, and rapid 
strokes of genius, they habitually exercised — and the panto- 
mimic arts of gesture, the passiona|e or iiumorous expression 
of their feelings, would assist an actor when his genius for a 
moment had deserted him. Such excellence was not long 
hereditary, and in the decline of this singular art its defects 
became more apparent. The race had degenerated ; the in- 
experienced ^tor became loquacious ; long monologues were 
contrived by a barren genius to hide his incapacity lor spirited 
dialogue; and a wearisome repetition of trivial jests, coarse 
humour, and vulgar buffoonery, damned tlie Co/mnedia a nog- 
ejetdo^ and sunk it to a Bartbolornew-fair play. But tlie 
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miracle wliicli genius produced it may repeat, whenever the 
same happy combination ot circumstances and persons shall 
occur together. 

I shall give one anecdote to record the possibk excelleiic(3 
of the art. Louis Iliccoboni, known in the annals of this 
theatre by the adopted name of Lelio, liis favourite amoroso 
character, was not only an accomplished actor, but a literary 
man ; and with his wile Flaminia, altervvards the celebrated 
novelist, displayed a rare union of talents and of minds. It 
was suspected that tln^y did not act alV improvista^ from the 
lacility and tlie ehjgance of their dialogue ; and a clamour 
wais now raised in the literary circles, \yho bad long been 
jealous of the fascination which attracted the })ublie to the 
Italian theatre. It was said that the lliccobonis were im- 
posing on the public; credulity ; and that their pretended Kx- 
tem})oral Comedies were preconcerted scenes. To terminate 
this civil war between the rival theatres, La Motto otfered to 
sketeli a plot in five acts, and the Italians were cliallenged to 
perform it. This dellanec was instantly accepted. On the 
morning of the representation Lelio detailed the story to his 
troop, hung up tlie Scenario in its usual ])lace, and the whole 
company was ready at the drawing of the curtain. The plot 
given in by La Motto was performed to admiration ; and all 
Paris witnessed tlie triumph. La Motto afterwards com- 
posed this very comedy for the French theatre, IJ Amanie 
difficile^ yet still the extemporal one at the Italian tlicatre 
remained a more permanent favourite ; and the public were 
delighted by seeing the same piece perpetually oflering 
novelties and cliauging its character at the l‘aucy of the 
actors. This fact conveys an idea of dramatic execution 
which does not enter into our experience, lliccohoni carried 
tlic GoTiimedie dcIT Arte to a new perfection, by tlie intro- 
duction of an elegant fable and serious characters ; and he 
raised the dignity of the Italian stage, when he inscribed on 
its curtain, 

CASTIGAT UII)E?rj)0 MORES.’* 


MASSINGER, MILTON, AND THE ITALIAN THEATRE. 

The pantomimic characters and the extemporal comedy of 
Italy may have had some iiiilucnce even on our own drauiatic 
poMs : tliis source has indeed escaped all notice ; yet 1 incline 
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to tliink it explains a difficult point in Massinger, which has 
baffied even the keen spirit of Mr. Gifford. 

A passage in Massinger bears a striking resemblance with 
one in Moliej’o’s ‘^Maladc Imaginaire.’’ It is in The 
Emperor of the East/’ vol. iii. 317. The Quack or Empi- 
ric’s ” humorous notion is so closely that of Moliere’s, that 
Mr. Gifford, agreeing with Mr. Gilchrist, finds it difficult to 
believe the coincidence accidental but the greater difficulty 
is, to conceive that ‘^Massinger ever fell into Moliere’s 
hands.” At that period, in the infancy of our literature, our 
native autliors and our own language .were as insulated as 
their country. It is more than probable that Massinger and 
Moliere had drawn from the same source — the Italian Comedy. 
Massingcr’.s “Empiric,” as well as the acknowledged copy of 
Molierc’s “ Mcklecin,” came from the ^^Dottore” of the 
Italian Comedy. The humour of these old Italian panto- 
mimes was often as traditional!}'’ preserved as proverbs. 
Massinger was a student of Italian authors ; and some of the 
lucky lilts of tlieir tlieatre, vvliich then consisted of nothing 
else but these burlesque comedies, might have circuitously 
reached the Englisli bard; and six-and-thirty years after- 
wards, the same traditional jests might liave been gleaned 
by the Gallic one from the “ Dottorc,” who was still repeat- 
ing what he knew was sure of pleasing. Our theatres of the 
Elizabethan period seem to have liad here the extemporal 
comedy after the manner of the Italians; we surely possess 
one of these Scenarios, in the remarkable “ Platts,” which 
were accidentally discovered at Dulwich College, bearing every 
feature of an Italian Scenario. Steevens calls them “ a mys^ 
terioiiH fragment of ancient stage direction,” and adds, that 
‘Hhe paper describes a species of dramatic entertainment of 
which no memorial is preserved in any annals of the English 
stage. The commentators on Shakspeare appear not to have 
known tlie nature of tlie.se Scenarios. The “ Platt,” as it is 
called, is fairly written in a large hand, containing directions 
appointed to be stuck up near the prompter’s station ; and it 
has even an oblong liole in its centre to admit of being 
sus})ended on a wooden peg. Particular scenes are barely 
ordered, and tlie names, or rather nicknames, of several of 
the players, appear in the most familiar manmu', as they were 
known to their companions in tlie rude green-room of that 

* I refer tbe reiuJer to Steevens’s edition, 1793, vol. ii, p. 495, for a 
sight of these literary ciudosities. 
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day : such as Pigg, White and Black Dick and Sam, Little 
Will Barrie, Jack Gregory, and the Red-faced ftdlow/^* 
Some of these “Platts” are on solemn subjects, like the 
tragic pantomime ; and in some appear “ Pantaloon, and his 
man Peascod, with s^x^ciaclesT Steevens observes, that he 
met with no earlier example of the a])jrearance of Pantaloon, 
as a specific character on our stage ; and that this direction 
concerning “the spectacles” cannot fall to remind the 
reader of a celebrated passage in As You Like It : 

Tlie lean a,nd iillprer\l Pantaloon^ 

With spcciadea on iiose . 

Perhajis, he adds, Sbakspeare alludes to this personage, as 
habited in his own time. The old age of Pantaloon is marked 
by his leanness^ and his spectacles and his slippers, lie always 
runs after Harkfquin, but cannot catch him ; as he runs in 
slippers and Avithout spectacles., is liable to pass him by with- 
out seeing him. Can wo doubt that this Pantaloon had come 
from the Italian theatre, after what we have already said ? 
Does not this confirm the conjecture, that there existed an 
intercourse between the Italian theatre and our own? Far- 
tlier, Tarleton tlie comedian, and others, celeliratcd for their 
“ extemporal wit,” was the writer or inventor of one of 
these “ Platts.” Stowe records of one of our actors that 
“ he had a quick, delicate, refined, extemporal wit.” And of 
anotlier, that “ he had a wondrous, plentiful, pleasant, ex tem- 
poral wdt.” These actors, then, vvdio were in the habit of 
exercising their impromptus, resembled those who performed 
in the unwritten comedies of the Italians. Gabriel Harvey, 
the Aristavchns of tlie day, compliments Tarleton for having 
brought forward a new species of dramatic exliihiiion. If 

The commencement of the “ Platt” of the ‘‘Seven Deadly Siruies,’’ 
Relieved to be a pnxluctlon of the famons Dick Tarleton, will BufficientJy 
enlighten tlic reader as to the character of the 'whole. The original is 
preserved at Dulwich, and is written in two columns, on a pasteboard 
about liftcen iucliea high, aud aine in breadth. We have modernised the 
spelling : — 

“ A tent being placed on the stage for Henry the Sixth ; he in it asleep. 
To him the lieutenant, and a pursuivant (R. Dowley, Jo. Duke), and one 
Avarder (R. Pallant). To tlicm Piade, Gluttony, Wrath, and Covetousness 
at one door ; at another door Envy, Sloth, and Lechery. The three put 
back the four, and so exeunt. 

“ Henry awaking, enter a keeper (J. Sincler), to him a servant (T. 
Belt), to him Lidgatc and. the keeper. Exit, then enter again — then 
Envy passeth over the stage. Lidgate speaker.’' 
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tliis compliment paid to Tarleton merehr alludes to liis 
dexterity at extemporaneous wit in tlie chai-acter of the 
(down, as my friend Mi\ Douce thinks, this would be suffi- 
cient to show that he was attempting to introduce on our 
stcUge th(.i oxtemporal comedy of the Italians, which Gabriel 
Harvey distinguishes as new specie>s.” As for these 
Platts,” which 1 shall now venture to call ‘‘ Scenarios,” 
they surprise by their bareness, conveying* no notion of the 
piece itsell', though (piite sufficient for the actors. They con- 
sist of mere exits and entrances of tlie actors, and often the 
j'cal names of the U(itors are familiarly mixed with those of 
tlie dramatis p(rrson(e. Steevens has justly observed, how- 
ever, on these skeletons, that altliough “the drift of these 
dramatic piece's cannot be collected from tlie mere outlines 
before us, yet we must not cliarge them with ahsurdit^^/ 
Plven the scenes of Shakspearo would have worn as unpromis- 
ing an asjiect, had their skeletons only been discovered.” 
Tlie ])rinted scenarios of the Italian theatre were not more 
intelligible ; exhibiting only the hints for scenes, 

Thus, 1 think, we liave sufficient cvid(?nce of an intercourse 
subsisting between tlie lilnglish and Italian theatres, not 
.hitherto suspected ; and I iind an allusion to these Italian 
pantomimes, by the great town-wit Tom Nash, in his “ Pierce 
Pennilesse,” which shows that he was well acr|uainted with 
their nature. He indeed exults over them, observing that 
our plays are “ honourable and full of gallant resolution, not 
eonsi.sting, like theirs, of pantaloon, a zany, and a ^v — e, 
(alluding to tlie women actors of the Italian stage l)ut of 
oinperors, kings, and princes.” conviction is still con- 

firmed, when I iind that Stc].dieu Gosson wrote the comedy 
of “ Captain Mario it has not been printed, but “ Captain 
Mario ” is one of tlie f talian cliaracters.t 

Even at a later period, the inlluence of these performances 
reached the greatest name in the English Parnassus. One of 

Women wei'e first introduced on tlie Italian stage about 1560 — it was 
tliereibre an extraordinary novelty in Nash’s time. 

t That this kind of drama was perfectly familiar to the play-gocr.s of the 
era of Klizabeth, is clear from a passage in Meres’ “ ralliulis Tamica,” 
1598 ; wlio sjHjuks of Tarlcton’.s extcmporal power, adding a compliment to 
‘‘ our witty Wiiyon, who, for learning and. extoniporal wit, in this faculty 
is without compare or compeer ; as to his great and eternal commeiida- 
tions, he manifested in bis challenge at the Swan, on Bank-side,” The 
Swan was one of the theatres .so popular in the era of Elizabeth and 
.lames I., situated on the Buukside, Southwark, 
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the great actors and authors of these pieces, who published 
eigliteen of these irregular pi’odiictions, was Andreini, wlioso 
iiaiiu^-niust have tlie lumour of being associated with Mil- 
ton’s, for it was liis comedy or 0 ]>era wdiich threw tlie fii-st 
spark of the Paradise Lost into the soul of the epic poet — a 
circumstance which will hardly l)o questioned by those who 
have examined the diHerent schemes and allegorical person- 
ages of the lirst projected drama of Paradise Lost : nor was 
Andreini, as well as many others of this race of Italian drama- 
tists, inicrior poets. The Adamo of Andreini was a ])ersonage 
suiricicntly original and poetical to servo as the model of tlie 
Adam of Milton, The yoidhful .English poet, at its i’e].)re- 
sentation, carried it away in his mind. Wit indeed is a great 
traveller; and thus also the '‘Empiric” of Massinger might 
have reached us from the Bolognese “ Dottore.” 

The late Mr. Itole, the ingenious writer on the Arabian 
Nights, observed to me that JMolicre^ it must be |)resinned, 
never read IPletclier\^ Bourgeois Gentil- 

liornme ” and the other’s ‘‘ Noble Gentleman ” bear in some 
instances a great resemblance. Both may have drawn Ifom the 
same Italian soui’co of comedy which 1 Iiave liere indicated. 

Many years after this article ^vas nuitten, has appcar(;d 
“The History of English Dramatic Poetry,” by Mr. Collier. 
Tliat veiy laborious investigator has an article on “ Extem- 
poral Plays and Plots,” iii. 303. The nature of these 
or “ plots ” he observes, “ our theatrical antiquaries have not 
explained.” The tiutli is tliat they never suspected their 
origin in the Italian “ scenarios.” My eonjecturcs are amply 
confirmed by Mr. Collier’s notices of the intoreom*se of our 
players with the Italian actors. AVlietstone’s Heptameron, 
in 1582, mcntioiis “ the comedians of llaveima, who arc not 
tied to any written device T In Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy the 
extemporal art is described 

The Italian tr:igcdian;5 wore so sharp of wit, 

That ill one houi- of meditation • 

They would perform anything in action. 

Those extemporal ])layers were witnessed much nearer than 
in Italy — at the T’heatrc des Italiens at Paris — for one oi‘ the 
characters replies — 

I have seen the like, 

In Paris, among the French tragedians. 

Ben Jonson has inentioned the Italian “ extemporal plays” 
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jii his C; ise is Altered and an Italian commediante and 
his company were in liondon in 1578, who probably let our 
players into many a secret. ‘ 


SONGS OF TRADES, OR SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

‘Men of genius Iiave devoted some of their hours, and even 
g-overnments have occasionally assisted, to reiKhu- the people 
ha])pier by song and dance. The Grecians had songs appro- 
priated to the various trades. Songs of this nature would 
shorten the manufacturer’s tedious task-work, and solace the 
artisan at his solitary oecupatioii. A beam of gay lancy 
kindling his mind, a playliii change of measures delighting 
his ear, even a moralising verse to cherish his better feelings 
— those ingeniously ada]>ted to each profession, and some to 
the display of patriotic characters, and national events, 
would contribute sometbing to public happiness. Such 
tliemes arc worthy of a patriotic bard, of the Southeys for 
their hearts, and the Moores for their verse. 

Fletclier of Saltoun said, If a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who slioiild make all 
the laws of a nation.” The character of a people is preserved 
in their nationah songs. ‘‘God save the King” and Ilule 
Eritannia” were long our English national airs. 

“ The story of Avnphion buildmg I'hebes with his lyre 
was not a fable,” says Dr, Clarke. At Thebes, in the liar- 
monious adjustment of those masses which remain belonging 
to the ancient walls, we saw enough to convince us that tliis 
story was no fable ; for it was a very ancient custom to 
earn/ an immense labour by an accompaniment of music and 
sinyiny. The custom still exists both in Egypt and Greece. 
It might, therefore, be said that the Walls of Thebes were 
built at the sound of the only musical instrument then in 
use ; becausg, according to the cusioni of the countrij, the lyre 
was necessary for the accomplishment of the work.”'^- Ilie 
same custom apj)cars to exist in Africa. Lander notices at 
Yaoovie that the “ labourers in their plantations were attended 
by a drummer, that they might be excited by the sound of 
his instrument to work well and briskly.” t 

Dr. Clarke/s Travels, vol. iv. p, 50, 

f In tlic poem on Hie en trench meut of New Ross, in Irclancb in 1265 
Glari, Mb., No. 01 o), is a similar aceouiit of the aiiastrolsy which accom- 
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Athensens* has preserved the Greek names of different 
songs as sung by various trades, but unfortunately none of 
the songs themselves. There was a song for the com- 
grinders ; another for the workers in wool ; another for tlie 
weavers. The reapers had tlieir carol ; tlie herdsvuen liad a 
song which an ox-driver of Sicily had composed ; the kneadcrs, 
and the bathers, and the galley-rowers, were not without 
tlieir chant. Wc have ourselves a song of the weavers, 
which ilitson has preserved in liis “Ancient Songs;” and 
it may be found in the popular chap-book of “ The Life of 
Jack of Newbury and the songs of anglers, of old Izaak 
Walton, and Charles Cotton, still retain their freshness. 

Among the Greeks, observed Bishop lleber, the hymn 
which placed Harmodius in the green and tlowery island of 
the Blessed, was chanted by the potter to his wheel, and 
enlivened the labours of the Pirtean mariner. 

I)r. J ohnson is the only writer I recollect who lias noticed 
something of this nature which he observed in the Higlilands. 

The strokes of the sickle were timed by the modulation of 
the JiariH^st song, in which all tlieir voices were united. They 
accompany every action wliieh can be done in equal time with 
an appropriate strain, which has, they say, not much mean- 
ing, but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. There is 
an oar song used by the Hebrideans.” 

But if these chants “have not much meaning,” they will 
not jirodiice the desired effect of touching the heart, as well 
as giving vigour to the arm of the labourer. The gondoliers 
of A^enice while an^y their long midnight liours on tlie water 
with the stanzas of Tasso. Fragments of Homer arc sung by 
the Greek sailors of the Archipelago ; the severe labour of 

the trackers, in China, is accompanied with a song wliich 

* 

pa^aied the workers. The original is in Korruan French; the translation 
we use is that by the late Miss Landon (L. E. L.) ; — 

Monday they began their labours. 

Gay witli banners, dutes, and labours; 

Soon .as the noon hour was come. 

These good people hastened home, 

With their banners proudly borne. 

Then the youth advanced in turn. 

And tlie town, they make it ring, 

With their merry c;iroliing ; 

Singing loud, and full ot mirth, 

Away they go to shovel earth.’^ 

* Beip, lib, xiv. cap. iii. 
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cneourai^cs their exertions, and renders these simultaneous. 
Mr. Ellis mentions that the sight of the lofty pagoda of 
Tong-chow served as a great topic of incitement in the song* 
of tlie trackers, toiling against the stream, to their place of 
rest, iriie eanoemeu, on tlie Gold Coast, in a very dangerous 
passage, “on tlie liaek of a high curling wave, paddling with 
all their might, singing or rather shouting their wild song, 
follow it u]),” says M‘jjeod, who was a lively witness of this 
lia})py combination of song, of labour, and of peril, which he 
acknowledged was a very terriiic process.” Our sailors at 
Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have their Heave and 
ho! jum-helow !” but tlie Sicilian mariners must be more 
deeply aflected by their beautiful hymn to the Virgin. A 
society, instituted in Holland for general good, do not con- 
sider among their least useful projects that of having printed 
at a low price a collection of songs for sailors. 

Jt is extremely pleasing, as it is true, to notice tiio honest 
exultation of an exeelli^t ballad-writer, C. Dibdin, in his 
Professional Life. “ I have learnt my songs have been con- 
sidered as an object ot‘ national consequence; that tlioy have 
been the solace of sailors and long voyagers, in storms, in 
battle ; and that they have been quoted in mutinies, to the 
restoration of order and discipline.’”^' The Portuguese sol- 
diery in Ceylon, at the siege of Colombo, when pressed witli 
misery and the [langs of liunger, during their marclies, deiavod 
not only consolation, but also encouragement, by rehearsiug 
the stanzas of tlie Lusiad. 

We ourselves liavc been a great ballad* nation, and once 
abounded with songs of the people ; not, however, of this 
particular species, hut rather of narrative poems. They are 
described by Puttenhain, a critic in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as small and popular songs sung by* those Ccmtahanqiii^ 
upon benches and barrels’ heads, where they have no other 
audience than boys, or country fellows that pass by them in 
the streets ; or else by blind harpers, or such like tavern min- 
strels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat.” Such were these 
“ lleliques of Ancient English Poetry,” which Selden col- 
lected, Pepys prc.se]’ved, and Percy published. Eitson, our 
great poetical antiquary in these sort of things, says tluit few 

The Lords of the Admiralty a few years ago issued a revised edition 
of these songs, for the use of onr navy. They eii‘il)ody so eompletely the 
idea ‘'of a true British sailor,” that they have developed and upheld the 
character. 
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arc older than the reign of James I. The more ancient 
songs of the people perished by Iiaviiig been printed in swingle 
sheets, and by their humble purchasers having no otlier 
library to preserve them than the v'alls on which they pasted 
them. Those we have consist of a succeeding race of ballads, 
chielly revived or written by Ilicliard Johnson, the author of 
the well-known romance of the Seven Champions, and Delony, 
the writer of Jack of Newbury’s Life, and tlie Gentle 
Craft,” who lived in the time of James and Charles."^ One 
Martin Parker was a most notorious ballad scribbler in the 
reign of Charles I. and the Protector. 

These writers, in their old age, collected their songs into 
little penny books, called ‘‘Garlands,” some of which have 
been republished by Ititson ; and a recent editor has well 
described them as “ humble and amusing village strains, 
founded upon the squabbles of a wake, tales of untrue love, 
superstitious rumours, or miraculous traditions of the bamlet.” 
They enter into the picture of our manners, as much as folio 
chronicles. 

These songs abounded in the good old times of Eliisabetli 
and James ; for LIiill in his Satires notices them 

Sung to the Avheel, and sung unto the payle ; 

that is, sung by maidens spinning, or inilliing ; and indeed 
Sliakspeare had described them as “ old and plain,” chanted by 

The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 

And the fi'ee maids that weave their tliroads witli bones. 

Twelfth Night. 

They were the favourites of the JPoet of Nature, who takes 

In Durfey's whimsical collection of songs, *‘Wit and Mirth,” 1682, 
are several trade songs. One on the blacksmiths begins ; — 

Of all the trades that over I see, 

There’s none to a blacksmith compared may be. 

With so many several tools works ho ; 

Which noboily can deny 

The London companies also chanted forth their owm praises. Thus the 
Mercers’ Company, in 1701, sang in their Lord Mayor’s Show, alluding to 
their arms, “ a deini -Virgin, crowned” : — 

“ Advance the Virgin — lead the van — 

Of all that are in London free, 

The morcer is the foremost man 
That founded a society ; 

Of all the trmles that London grace^ 

We are the first in time and place.” 
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every opportunity to introduce them into the inoutlis of Iub 
clown, his fool, and his itinerant Autolycus. When the 
musical Dr. Burney, who had probably not. the slightest con- 
oeptioii of their nature, and perhaps as little taste for their 
rude and wild simplicity, ventured to call the songs of 
Autolycus, ‘‘ two nonsensieal songs, the musician called down 
on himself one of the bitterest notes from Steeveiis that ever 
commentator pcmied against* a prohme scotlhr.'^ 

Whatever these songs were, it is evident tliey formed a 
source of recreation to the solitary taslt-worker. But as the 
more masculine trades had their own songs, whose titles only 
appear to have reached us, such as ‘‘ The Carman’s Whistle,’^ 
‘‘ Watkiu’s Ale,”- Cliopping Knives,” they wore probably 
appropnated to the res|.>ective trades they indicate. The tune 
of the Carman’s Wliistl(5 ” was composed by Bird, and the 
favourite tune of Queen Klixaheth ” may be tbund in the 
collection called Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book.” OnC' 
who has lately hoard it played says, tliat it lias more air 
than the other execrable compositions in her Majesty’s hook, 
something resembling a French (pradrille.” 

The filling our piresent researches would excite would 
natm’ally be most strongly felt in small communities, where 
the interest of the governors is to contribute to the indi- 
vidual happiness of the laborious classes. The Helvetic 
society recpiested Lavater to compose the SchweitzeTlicder, 
or Swiss Songs, which ai’e now sung by the youth of man}^ of 
the cantons ; and various Swiss poets liave successfully com- 
posed on national subjects, associated with tlmir best feelings. 
In such paternal governments as was that of Florence undei' 
the Medici, wo find that songs and dances for the people en- 
gaged the muse of Lorenzo, who condescended to delight them 
witli pleasant songs composed in popular language; the ex- 
ample of siieh a character was followed by the men *of genius 
of the age. These ancient songs, often adapted to the dif- 
ferent trades, opened a vein of invention in the new charactei’s, 
and allusions, the humorous equivoques, and, sometimes, by 
the licentiousness of popular fancy. They were collected in 

Dr, Burney subsequently observed, that rogue Autolyeus Is tlie 

true ancient Minstrel in the old Fabliaux on which 8teovciis remarks, 
“Many will push the comparison a little further, and concur with me in 
thinking that our moderw tnimMrcls of the opera, like their predecessor - 
Autolycus, are pidrpocJcets jns well a.s singera of nonsensical ballads.’’ — 
Slecvens's Shaks2)eare, vol. vii. p. 107, his own edition, ITOo, 
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1559, under the title of Canti Cariiascialeschi/’ and tliere 
is a modern edition, in 1750, in two volumes (|uai*tc). It^ 
is said they sing to this day a popular one by Lorenzo, 
beginning 

hen venga Maggio 
E ’I gonfalon selvaggio,* 

which has all the florid brilliancy of an Italian spring. 

The most delightful songs of this nature would naturally 
be found arnong a people whoso climat<.; and whose labours 
alike inspire a general hilarity; and the vineyards of Frauen 
have produced a class of songs^ of excessive gaiety and free- 
doin, called Chansons de Vendanr/e. Le Grand-d’Assouey 
describes them in liis Histolre de la Vie privee dcs Praiiqais, 
The men ajid womein each with a basket on their arm, as- 
semble at the foot of the hill ; there stopping, they arrange 
themselves in a circle. The chief of this band times up a, 
joyous song, whoso burthen is chorused: then they ascend, 
and, dispersed in the vineyard, khey work without inter- 
rupting' tlieir tasks, while new couplets often rcsoimd from 
some of tlie vine-dressers ; sometimes intermixed with a 
sudden jest at a traveller. In the evening, their supper 
scarcely over, their joy recommences, they dance in a circle, 
and sing some of tiiose songs of free gaiety, which the 
moment excuses, knowm by tlie name of vinenjard songs. The 
gai(.;ty becomes general ; masters, guests, friends, servants, all 
dance together ; and in this manner a day of labour termi- 
nates, which one iniglit mistake for a day of diversion. It is 
what I liave witnessed in Champagne, in a land of vines, lar 
diflerent from the country where the labours of tlie iiarvest 
form so pain till a contrast.'’ 

The extinction of those songs wdiich formerly kept alive the 
gaiety of the domestic circle, whose burthens were always 
chorused, is lamentcxl by the French antiquary . “ Our fathers 
had a custom to amuse themselves at the dessert of a feast by 
a Joyous song of this nature. Each in bis tum sung — all 
chonised.” This ancient' gaiety was soinetlm* gross and 
noisy ; hut he prefers it to the tame deceuey of our times — 
these smiling, not laughing days of Lord Chesterfield. 

On lie rit plus, on sourit aujourd’hul ; 

Et iios plaisirs sont voisius de I’onuui. 


Mr. Iloscoe lias printed tliia vciy delightfal song in tke Life of Lorenzo, 
Ko, sli. App, 
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These are the old French YmidevillesfoYix\ev\y%m\^ at meals . 
I^y the company. Count de (Irammont is mentioned by 
llamilton as being* 

A^,n’eab.le et \if en propos ; 

Cclebre (:l 2 ^seur de ben mots, 
llecaeil viraiit (Vantifiues 'Vaudevilles^. 

These Vaudevilles were originally invented by a fuller of 
Vau de Vire, or the valley by the river Vire, and were sung 
by his men as they spread their cloths on the banks oi' the 
river. They were songs composed on some incident or adven- 
ture of tlie day. At first these gay playful effusions were 
called tlie songs of Vau de Vire^ till they became known as 
Vaudevilles. Boileau has well described them : — 

ba liljertc frangoise en ses vers sc deidoie ; 

Cet enfant de plaisir veut naitre dans fa joie. 

It is well known how the attenjpt ended, of James T, and 
liis unfortunate son, by the publication of their “ Book of 
Sports/^ to preserve tlie national character from the gloom of 
fanatical puritanism ; among its unhappy effects there was 
however one not a little ludicrous. The Puritans, offended 
by the gentlest forms of mirth, and every day becoming 
more, sullen, were so shocked at the simple merriment of the 
people, that they contrived to parody these songs into spiritual 
ones; and Shakspeare speaks of the Puritan of his day “ sing- 
ing psalms to liornpipes."’ As Puritans are the same in all 
times, tlie Methodists in our own repeated the foolery, and 
set their hymns to popular tunes and jigs, which one of them 
said were too good for the devil.” '^fhey have sung hymns 
to the air of The beds of sweet roses,” &e. Wesley once, in 
the pulpit, described himself, in his old age, in the well known 
ode of Anacreon, by merely substituting his own name!* 
There have been Puritans among other people as well as our 
own ; the same occurrence took place both, in Italy and France. 
In Italy, the Carnival songs were turned into pious hymns ; 

^ The late^owland Hill constantly sang at the Surrey Chapel a liyran 
to the tuue of “ Rule .Britannia/’ altered to “ Rule Emmanuel.” There 
was published in .Dublin, in 1833, a scries of “ Hyniiis written to favourite 
tunes.” They were the innocent work of one Avho wished to do good by a 
mode BufTieieiitly startling to those who see impropriety in the conjunction 
of the sacred and the profane. Thus, one pious chanson” is written to 
(rramachree^ or '‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” of Moore. 
Another, describing the death of a believer, is set to “The Groves of 
Bltiruey.” 
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the liymii %Tesu fammi morire is sung to the miisi(? of Vaga 
hell a G gentile — Crnclfisso a capo vMno to that ot Una donna 
d'amorjino^ one ottlie most indecent pieces in the Canzoni a 
hallo ; and the hymn beginning 

Ecco *1 Messia 
E la Maclre Maria, 

was sung to the gay tune of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

Ben venga Maggio, 

E ’1 gonfalon selvaggio. 

Athenreus notices what we call slang or flash songs. He 
tells us that therfiKvere poets wlio composed songs in the dia- 
lect of the mob ; and who s\icceeded in this kind of poetry, 
adapted to their various characters. The Froich call sucl) 
songs Chansons d la Vade ; the style of tlie Poissardcs is 
Indieronsly a])plied to the gravest matters of state, and convey 
the popular ieelings in tlic language of tlie populace. This 
sort of satirical song|is happily dehned, 

II cst Tesprit do ceiix qui u’eii out pas. 

♦ 

Athenieus has also preserved songs, sung by petitioners wlio 
went about on holidays to collect alms. A friend of miiic, 
with taste and learning, has discovered in his researches 
“ The Crow Song ” and The Swallow Song,” and has trans- 
fused their spirit in a happy version. I. preserve a few striking 
ideas. 

The collectors for The Crow” sung : 

My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 

Some oatmeal, or barley, or wheat for the Crow. 

A loaf, or a penny, or e’en what you will ; — 

From the poor man, a grain of his salt may suffice. 

For your Crow swallows all, and is not over-nice. 

And the man who can now give his grain, and no more, 

May another day give from a plentiful .store.— 

Come, my lad, to the door, Fliitus nods to our wish. 

And onr sweet little mistress comes out with a dish ; 

She gives us her tigs, and she gives u.s a smile — 

Heaven send her a husband ! — 

And a%oy to be danced oA his grandfather’s knee, 

And a girl like herself all the joy of her mother, 

Who may one day present her with just such another. 

Thus we carry our Orow-song to door after door, 

Alternately chanting we ramble along, 

And we treat all who give, or give not, with a song. 

Swallow-singing, or Cliclidonising, as tlie Greek term is, 
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was anotlier method of collectiug eleemosynary which 

took place in tli(> month Boedromion, or August. 

•The Swallow, tlie Swallow is here, 

With his back so black, an^l his belly so whitC; 

Be brings on the pride of the year, 

‘With the gay laontlis of love, and the days of delight. 

Come Irring out y(»nr good hmnmirig st iiif, 

Of the nice tit-bits let the Swallow partake ; 

And a slice of the right Boedromion cake. 

So give, and give (piickly, — 

Or ^v'o’ll pull down the door from its hinges ; 

Or wedl ste.al young madam away! 

But see ! %ve’re a merry hoy’s party, 

And the Swallow, the Swallow is here ! ^ 

These sougs resemble those of our own ancient munviners, 
tvho to this day^ in honour of Bishop Blaize, tlie Saint of 
Woolcomhers, go about chanting on the eves of tlieir liolithiys.* 
A custom long existed in this country to elect a Boy-Ilishop 
in almost every parish ;t the M.ontem at Eton still prevails 
for the Boy-Captain ; and there is a, closef connexion, perliaps, 
between the custom which pro^liiced the “ Bongs of the Crow 
and the Swallow/'' and our Novtheru mummeries, than may 
be at first suspected. The Ikigan Saturnalia, wliich the 
S^vallow' song' its pleasant menaces resembles, were after- 
wards disguised in the forms adopted by tlie early Christians ; 
and such arc the remains of the Bonian Catliolic religion, in 
which the people were long indnlged in their old taste for 
mockery and mummery. I must add in coimexion with our 
main inquiry, tlsat our own ancient beggars h%{[ their songs, 
in their old cant language, some of wliich are as old as the 
Elizabetliaii p(‘riod, and many are fancifully charaetcristio 
of their habits and their feelings. 

* The festi val of St. Blai7.e is hel<l on the 3rd of February. Percy notes 
it as “a custom in many parts of England to light np hres ou the lulls 
on iSt. Blaizeks Night.” Hone, in his Every-day Book,” Vob I. p. 210, 
prints a detailed account of the woolcombers’ celebration at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in 1825, in which “ Bishop Blaize” figured with the losliop’s 
chaplain,” surrounded by shepherds and shepherdesses,” but personated 
by one John Smiib, with “ very becomipg gravity.” ^ 

d The custom was made the subject of an Essay by (Gregory, in illustra- 
tion of the tomb of one of these functionaries at Salisbury. They were 
elected ou 8t. Nicholas’ Day, from the boys of the choir, and the chosen 
one olliciated in pontificals, and received large donations, as the cuetoni wa,5 
exceedingly popular. Even' i‘oyalty listened favoiuably to “the chylde- 
biahop’s” sermon. 
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INTROPTTGERS OF EXOTIC FLOWERS, FRUITS, ETC. 

There luis been a class of men whose patriotic aflbetion, 
or whose general benevolence, have been usually defrauded of 
tlie gratitude their country owes them : these have been tlie 
introducers of new llowers, )iew plants, and new roots into 
Europe ; the greater part whicli we now enjoy was drawn 
li*oin the luxuriant climates of Asia, and the profusion which 
now covers our land originated in the most anxious nursing, 
and were the gifts of individuals. Monuments are reared, 
and medals struck, to eoxnniemorate events and names, which 
are less deserving our regard tlian those who have trans- 
planted into the colder gai'dens of the North tlie rich fruits, 
the beautiful ilowers, and the succulent pulse and roots of 
more favoured spots ; and earyying into their own country, as 
it were, anotlier Nature, they have, as old (lerard well ex- 
presses it, laboured with the soil to make it lit for the plants, 
and with the plants to make them deliglit in the soil.” 

There is no part of the characters of IdivurESC and E VELYK, 
accom].)lished as they arc in so many, wliicli seems more de- 
lightful to me, than their enthusiasm Ibr the garden, the 
orchard, and tlie forc^st. 

Peirksc, whose literary occu]jations admitted of no inter- 
ruption, and whose universal corrospondenco tliroughout the 
habitable globe was* more tban suhieient to absorb Ins studious 
life, yet was the first man, as Gassendus relates in his in- 
teresting manner, whose incessant inquiries procured a great 
variety of jc‘ssamines ; those fi’oin China, whose leaves, always 
green, bear a olay-eoloured flower, an<l a delicate perfume; 
the American, with a crimson -coloured, and the Persian, with 
a violet-coloured llower ; and tlie Arabian, whose tendrils lie 
deliglited to train over the banqueting-honse in bis garden 
and of fruits, the orange-trees with a red and parti-coloured 
llower ; the medlar ; the rough cherry without stone ; the 
rare and luxurious vines of Smyrna and Damascus ; and the 
fig-tree called Adam’s, whose fruit by its size was conjectured 
to be that with which the spies returned from tlie land of 
Canaan. G assendus describes the transports of Peiixisc, when 
the sage beheld the Indian ginger growing green in his gar- 
den, and his delight in grafting the myrtle on the music vine, 
that the experiment might slow us the myrtle wine of tlie 
ancients. But transplanters, like other inventors, are some- 
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times bafllecl in their delightful enterprises ; and we are told 
of Peiresc’s d('ep regret wiieii he found that the Indian cocoa- 
nut would only bud, and then })erish in the cold air ol* Prance, 
while tlie leaves of the Egyptian papyrus refused to yield 
him their vegetable paper. But it was his garden winch pro- 
pagated the exotic fruits and flowers, vvdii{di ho transplanted 
into the French king’s, and into Cardinal Barbcrini’s, and the 
curious in Europe ; and these occasioned a work on the 
manuring ot* flowers by Ferrarius, a botanical Jesuit, who 
there described these novelties to Europe. 

Had Evelyn only composed the great work of his Sylva, 
or a Discourse of Forest Trees,” his name would have excited 
the gratitude of posterity. Tlie voice of the patriot exults in 
the dedication to diaries II. prefixed to one of the later edi- 
tions. I need not acquaint your majesty, liow many mil- 
lions of timber-trees, hesiiles inlinito others, have been propa- 
gated and planted throughout your vast dominions, at the 
instigation and by the sole direction of this work, because 
your majesty has lieen pleased to own it publicly for my en- 
couragement.” And surely while Britain retains her awful 
situation among the nations of Europe, the ‘fSylva” of 
Evelyn will endure with her triumphant oaks. It was a 
retired ])inlosopher who aroused the genius of the nation, and 
wlio, casting a [prophetic eye towards the age in vyhich wo 
live, contributed to secure oiir sovereignty of the seas. The 
present navy of Groat Britain has been constructed with the 
oaks wliich the genius of Evelyn planted ! 

Animated by a zeal truly patriotic, De Serres in France, 
1599, composed a work on the art of raising silk-worms, and 
dedicated it to the municipal body of Paris, to excite the 
inhabitants to cultivate mulberry-trees. The work at first 
produced a strong sensation, and many planted mulberry- 
trees in the vicinity of Paris ; but as they were not yet used to 
raise and manage the silk-woi'm, they reaped nothing but 
their trouble for their pains. They toi'o up the mulberry- 
trees tliey had planted, and, in spite of Do Serres, asserted 
that tlie northern climate was not adapted for the rearing of 
that tender insect. The great Sully, from his hatred of 
all olijects of luxury, countenanced the popular elamoim, and 
CTuslied the rising enterprise of De Serres. The monarch was 
wi.ser than the minister. The book had made suffieient noise 
to reacli the ear of Henry IV. ; who desired the author to 
draw up a memoir on the subject, from which the king was 
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iiuluced to plant mulberry-trees in all the royal gardens ; and 
having imported the eggs of silk- worms from Spain, this 
patriotic monarch gave up his orangeries, vvhicli ho considered 
but as his private gratification, for that leaf whicli, converted 
into sillc, became a part of the national wealtli. It is to De 
Sorres, who introduced tlic plantations of mulberry-trees, that 
the commerce of France owes one of her staple commodities ; 
and although the ])atriot encountered the hostility of the 
prime minister, and tlic hasty j^rejudices of the populace in his 
own day, yet his name at this moment is fresh in the heai’ts 
of Ids fellow-citizens ; for I have just received a medal, the 
gift of a literary friend from Paris, which bears liis portrait, 
with the reverse, ‘‘ Societe de Agricidturc du Departement de 
la Sei/ie.^^ It was struck in 1807. The same honour is the 
right of Evelyn from the British nation. 

There was a ])eriod when the spirit of plantation was pre- 
valent in this kingdom; it probably originated from tlae 
ravages of the soldiery during tlie civil wars. A man, whose 
retired modesty has perhaps obseun^d his claims on our regard, 
the intimate friend of the great spirits of that ago, by birth 
a Pole, but whose mother liad probably^ been an English- 
woman, Samuel Hartlib, to whom Milton addressed his tract 
on education, published every manuscript he collected on the 
subjects of horticulture and agriculture. The public good he 
eilected attracted the notice of Cromwell, who rewarded him 
with a pension, which after the restoration of Charles II. was 
suffered to lapse, and Hartlib died in utter neglect and po- 
verty. One of his tracts is “ A design for plenty by an uni- 
versal planting of fruit-trees.” The project consisted in 
inclosing the waste lands and commons, and appointing 
officers, whom he calls fruitei’ers, or wood-wards, to see the 
plantations were duly attended to. The writer of this pro- 
ject observes on fruits, that it is a sort of provisions so natural 
to the taste, that the poor man and even the child will prefer 
it before better food, “as the story gocth,” which he has 
preserved in these ancient and simple lines : — 

The poor nma’s child invited was to dine, 

With flesh of oxen, sheep, and fatted swine, 

(Far better cheer than he at home could find,) 

And yet this child to stay had little minde. 

“ you have,” quoth he, “no apple, froise, nor pie, 

Stewed pear.s, with bread and milk, and walnuts by.” 

The enthusiasm of those transplanters inspired their laljours. 
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T1k3j liave watched the tender infant of tlieir^il anting, till the 
leaf and the ilowers and the fruit expanded under their hand; 
often indeed they luivo aincdiorated tlie quality, increased the 
size, and even created a new spc’cies. Tlve aj^u'icot, drawn 
from Americft, was first known in Europe in the sixteenth 
century: an old Freneli writer lias remarked, that it was ori- 
ginally not larger than a damson ; our gardeners, he says, 
have improved it to the perfection of its ])rcsent size and 
richness. One of these enthusiasts is noticed by Evelym who 
for forty years liad in vain tried by a graft to bequeath his 
name to a new fruit ; but persisting on wrong principles this 
votary of .Pomona lias died without a name. We s^'inpathise 
with Sir William Temple when he exultingly acquaints us 
wdtii the size of liis orange-trf'cs, and with the flavour of his 
peaches and grapes, confessed by Erenclirnen to have equalled 
those of .Fontaindjleau and Gascony, while the Italians agreed 
that his white figs were as good as any of that sort in Italy ; 
and of his ‘Giaving had tlie honour” to naturalise in this 
country four Ivimls of graj^es, with his liberal distributions of 
cuttings from them, because “he ever tliought all things of 
this Ivirid the commmier tljey are tl)e bettor.” 

The greater number of our exotic flowers and fruits were 
carefully transported into tliis country by many of our ti’a- 
velletl nobility and gentry some names have been casually 
preserved. Tlie learned Liiiac,re first brought, on his retmm 
from I taly, tlie damask j'ose; and Thomas Lord Cornwall, in 
the I’eigji of Henry YIII,, enriched our fruit gardens with 
three dilferent plums. In the reign of Elizabeth, Edward 
Grindal, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, returning 

^ Alexander Necham, abkoi. of Cirencester (bom 1157, died 1217), bas 
left ns bis idea of a ^‘noldc trarden,” whicli sliould contain roses, lilies, 
sunflowers, violets, po]>pie.s, and the narcissus. A large variety of roses 
xvero introduced between the fourteenth and dxteenth centuries. The 
Provence ri>se is thought to have been introduced by Margaret of Anjou, 
wife to Henry VI. The periwinivle w^as common in mediteval g-irdons, 
and so was tlje gilly-hower or elovc-pink. The late Mr. Hudson Turner 
confributed an interesting paper on the state of horticulture in England in 
early timoKS to the fifth volume of the “ Arclueological Journal."’ Among 
other things, he notes the contents of the Earl of Lincoln’s garden, in 
Hoi born, from the bailiff’s accemnt, in the twenty- tourth year of Edward I. — 
*‘We learn from this curious document that apples, pears, nuts, aiid 
cherries w'ore p)-o',luced in safiiciont quantities, not only to supply the earl’s 
t;ible, but also to yield a profit by their sale. The vegetables cultivated 
in this garden were beans, onions, garlic, leeks, and others.” Vines were 
also growm, and their cuttings sold. 
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from exilp, transported bore the medicinal plant of the tama- 
risli : tlio first oraip<^es appear to have been brought into 
England by one of the Carew family ; for a century alter, 
they still iiourislicd at the family seat at Beddiiigton, ' in 
Surrey. The cherry orchards of Kent were first planted 
about Sittingbourne, by a gardener of Henry VIII. ; and the 
currant-bush was transplanted when our cxiintnerce with tlie 
island of Zaute was first opened in the same reign. The elder 
Tradescant, in 1020, entered himself on board of a privateer, 
armed against .Morocco, solely with a view of finding an 
opportnnity of stealing apricots into Britain : and it appears 
that he succeeded in ins design. To Sir Walter Baleigli wc 
iiave not been indebted solely for the luxury of tlu? tobacco- 
plant, but for that infinitely useful root, which forms a part 
of our daily meal, and often the entire meal of tlie poor man 
— tlie potato, which deserved to have been called a RainUigk. 
Sir x\nthony Ashley, of Winburne St. Giles, Dorsetshire, first 
planted cabbages in this country, and a cabbage at his feet 
appears on his monument : before his time we bad them from 
Holland. Sir llicTiard Weston first lirouglit clovei* grass into 
England from Flanders, in 1045 ; and the figs ])laivted by 
Cardinal Pole at Lamljetli, so far bade as tlie reign of 
lleiny VliT,, are said to be still remaining there : nor is 
this surprising, for Spilman, who set up the first; pa])ei'-mill 
in England, at Dartford, in 1590, is said to have brought 
over in his portmanteau the two first lime-trees, whicl\ be 
planted here, and which are still growing. . The Lombardy 
poplar was introduced into England by the Earl of llocliibrd, 
in 1758. The first mulberry-trees in this country are now 
standing at Sion -house. By an Hai'leian MS. 0881, we find 
thatdlie first general planting of mulberries and malviiig of 
silk in England was liy William Stallenge, comptroller of the 
custom-house, and Monsieur Verton, in 1008. It is probable 
that Monsieur Verton transplanted this novelty from his own 
country, where we have seen De Serres' great attempt. 
Here the mulberries have succeeded better than the silk- 
worms. 

The very names of many of our vegetable kingdom indicate 
their loeaiity, from the majestic cedar of Lebanon, to tlie 
small Cos-lettuce, which came from the isle of Cos ; tlie 
cherries from Cerasuntis, a city of Pontiis ; the ])tuieh, or 
persicutii^ or mala Fersica^ Persian apj)les, from Persic. ; the 
pistachio, or pdttacia^ is the Syrian word for that nut. The 
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chestnut, or cliataiffne in Preiieli, and casiagna in Italian, 
from Castagaa, a town of Magnesia. Onr plums coming 
cliieil}^ from Syj’ia and Damascus, the damson, or damascene 
plum, reminds iis of its distant origin. 

It is somewhat curious to observe on this svd)jeet, that 
there exists an unsuspected intercourse between nations, in 
the propagation of exotic plants. Lueulius, after the war 
with Mithridates, introduced cherries from Pontus into Italy; 
and the newly -imported fruit was found so pleasing, that it 
was rapidly propagated, and six-and twenty years al'terwards 
Pliny testifies the cherry-tree passed over into Britain. Thus 
a victory obtained by a .Roman consul over a king of Pontus, 
with which it would seem that Britain could not have the 
remotest interest, was the real occasion of our countrymen 
possessing cherry-orchards. Yet to our shame must it be 
told, that these clierries from the king of Pontus’s city of 
Cerasuntis are not tlie cherries we are now eating ; for the 
whole race of cherry-trees was lost in the Saxon period, and 
was only restored by the gardener ef Henry VIII., who 
brought them from Flanders—without a word to enhance his 
own merits, concerning the helium Mithridaticiiin ! 

A calculating political economist will little S3'^mpatliise 
with the peaceful triumplis of those active and generous 
spirits, wlio have thus propagated the truest wealth, and the 
most innocent luxuries of the peojde. The project of a new tax, 
or an additional consumption of ardent spirits, or an act of par- 
liament to put a convenient stop to population h}" forbidding 
the banns of some happy couple, would be more congenial to 
their researches ; and they would leave without regret tlie 
names of those whom we have held out to the grateful recol- 
lections of their country. The Rornan.s, who, with all their 
errors, w^re at least patriots, entertained very different notions 
of these introducers into their country of exotic fruits and 
flowers. Sir William Temple has elegantly noticed the fact. 
‘' The great captains, and even consular men, who first 
brought them over, took pride in giving them their own 
names, by which they ran a great while in Rome, as in 
memory of some great service or pleasure they had done their 
country ; so that not only laws and battles, hut several sorts 
of apples and pears, were called Manlian and Claudiaii, Pom- 
peyan and Tiberian, and by several other such noble names.” 
Pliny has paid his tribute of applause to Lucullus, for 
bringing cherry and nut-trees from Pontus into Italy. And 
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we have several modern instances, where the name of tlie 
transplanter, or rearta', has been preserved in this sort of 
creation. i\"ter Collinsoii, the botanist, to whom the 
English gardens are indebted for many new and curious 
species which he acquired by means of an extensive corre- 
spondence in America/^ was highly gratified when Linmeus 
baptized a plant with his name; and with great spirit asserts 
his honourable claim: “Something, T think, was due to me 
for the great number of plants and seeds I have annually pro- 
cured from abroad, and you have been so good as to paj^ it, 
by giving me a species of eternity, botanically speaking ; that 
is, a name as long as men and books endure.^’* Such is the 
true animating language of these patriotic enthusiasts ! 

Some lines at the close of IVacham’s Emblems give an 
idea of an English fruit-garden in 1612. He mentions that 
cherries were not long known, and gives an origin to the 
name of filbert. 

The Persian Peacli, and fruitful Quince ;f 
And there the forward Almond grew, 

With Cherries knownc no longer time since; 

The Winter Warden, orcliard’s pride ; 

The Philiherit that loves the vale, 

And red queeu apple, § so eiivide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale. 

* This is, however, an error. Mr, Turner, in the papier quoted, p. 1.51, 
says, ‘‘ It may fairly be presumed that the cherry was well known at the 
period of the Conquest, and at every subsequent time. It is mentioned 
by Nechani in the twelfth century, and was cultivated in the Karl of Lin- 
coln’s garden in the thirteenth.” 

f The quince conies from Sydon, a town of Crete, we are told by Le 
Grand, in liis Vie privee des Francois, vol. i. p. 143 ; where may be found 
a list of the origin of most of our fruits. 

X I’eacluun has iiere given a note. Tha filbert^ so named of Philibert., 
a king of France, who caused by arte §imdry kinds to be bi’ought fortli : 
as did a gardener of Otranto in Italic by cloue-gilliflowers, and carnations 
of such colours as we now see them.? 

The queen-apple was probably thus distinguished in compliment to 
Elizabeth. lu MolTet’s “Health’s Improvement,” I find an account of 
apples which arc said to have been graffed upon a mulberry-stock, and 
then wax thorough red as our qucen-ajiples, called by Ruellius, Puhelliana, 
and Claudiana by Pliny.” I am told the race is not extinct ; but tliougli 
an apple of this description may yet be found, it seems to have sadly 
degenerated. 
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USURERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURA. 

A PERSOK whose history will serve as a canvass to exhibit 
some scenes of the arts of* the money-trader was oucAudley, 
a lawyer, and a great practical philosoplier, who concentrated 
his vigorous faculties in the science of the relative value of 
inonc}^ He flourished through the reigns of James 1., 
Charles I., and held a lucrative oiiice in tlie “ court of waixis,” 
till that singular court was abolished at the time of the llesto- 
ration.'^ In his own times lie was called The great Audley,’ ^ 
an epithet so often abused, and hero applied to the creation 
of enormous wealth. But theix! are minds of great capacity, 
concealed by the nature of their pursuits ; and the wealth of 
Audley may be considered as the cloudy medium through 
wliich a bright genius shone, and whicli, had it been thrown 
into a nobler sphere of action, the ‘‘greatness’^ would have 
been less ambiguous. 

Andley lived at a time when divines were proclaiming ‘‘ the 
detestable sin of Usury,” prohibited by God and man ; but 
the Mosaic prohibition was the municipal law of an agricul- 
tural commonwealth, which being witJiout trade, tlie general 
poverty of its members could afford no interest for loans ; 
but it was not forhiddeu the Israelite to take usury from “ the 
stranger,” Or they were quoting f«om the Fathers, who 

The Court of AVanls was founded iii the right accorded to tlie king 
from the earliest time, to act as guardian to ail 'minors who were tlje 
children of his own tenants, or of those who did the sovereign knightly 
service. They were in tlie same position, consequently, as the Chancery 
Wards of the present day ; hut much complaint being made of the private 
Tnanaiq lucnt of themselves and tlieir estates by the persons who acted as 
their guardians, and who were responsible only to the king’s exchequer. 
King Homy VIIJ., in the thirty-l^ecoiid year of his reign, founded *‘the 
Court of WarcLs” in Westminster Hall, as an open court of trial or appeal, 
for all persons iiiuler its jurisdiction. In the following year, a court of 
“liveries'’ was added to it ; .and it was always afterwards knowm as the 
“Court of Wards and Liveries.” Ey “liveries” is meant, in old legal 
phraseology, “the delivery of seisin to the heir of the king’s tenant in 
ward, \ijjon suing for it at full age,” the investituie, in hict, of the ward 
in his legal right as heir to his pareiiis’ prop^erty. This court was under 
the coxiduct of a very few officers wdio enriched themselves ; and one of the 
Jirst acts of the House of Lords, when tlie great changes were made during 
the troubles of Charles I., w.as to suppress the court altogether. This was 
done in Id45, and confirmed by Cromwell in 165f>. At the restoration of 
Charles 11. it was again specially noted as entirely suppressed. 
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understood this point, rniich as tliey had that of '■'S^rlginal 
sin,” and '’‘the inunaculate eoiicc])tion while the scliolasties 
iunused theniselves with a cjiiaint and eollegiato fain-y whieli 
they had picked up in Aristotle, that interest I’or money had 
been forbidden ]>y nature, because coin in itself was barren 
and unpropagatiiyg, unlike corn, of wdiieh every grain will 
produce many. Ilut Audley considered no doubt that money 
was not incapable of multiplying itself, provided it ^vas in. 
hands whicli knew to make it grow and bj*ecd,’' as Shyloek 
aflirmed. Tlie lawyers then, however, did not agree with the 
divines, nor tlie college philoso])hers ; they were straining at 
a more liberal interpretation of this odious term Usury.” 
Lord Bacon declared, that the suppression of Usury is only 
fit for an Utopian government; and Audley must have agreed 
with the learned Cowell, who in his “ Interpreter” dorivjis 
the term ah imi ct quasi tesu cem, winch in our vernacular 
stylo was corrupted into Usury. Whatever the si?i might he 
in the eye of some, it had become at least a controversial sin, 
as Sir Symonds D’Ewes calls it, in his maiiuseripb Diary, wlio, 
however, was afraid to commit it.* Audley, no doubt, con- 
sidered that interest w^as notlnng more than rent for moneif ; 
as rent was no better than Usury lor land. The legal inte- 
rest was tlien “ten in the hundred;” but the thirty, the 
fifty, and the hundred for tlie hundred, tlio gripe of Usury, 
and the shameless contrivances of the money-traders, these 
he wmuld attribute to the follies of otherSj or to his own 
genius. 

This sage on the wealth of nations, witli his pithy wisdom, 
and quaint sagacity, began with two hundreii pounds, and 
lived to view his mortgages, his statutes, and liis judgments 
so numerous, that it was observed . his jiapers would have 
made a good map of England. A contemporary dramatist, 

B’Bwes’s father lost a jjianor, whioli was recovered Ly the widow of 
the person who had sold it to hiio. Old D'Ewes considered tliis loss a 
punishment for the nsurious loan of money ; the fact is, tliat ho had pur- 
chased that manor witlj the inierci-il-'i ac-cumnlating from the inoncy lent on 
it. His son entreated him to give over “ the practice of tlmt controversial 
sin.'' This expression shows that even in that age there were rational 
political economists. Jeremy ilentliam, in his little treatise «jn Usury, 
offers just views, clocared from the indislmct and partial ones so long preva- 
lent. Jeremy Collier has an admirahlc Essay on LTsnry, yol. iii. Jtisa 
ciu'ions notion of Lord Bacon, that he woiilil have Interest at a lowet- rate 
#Ti the country than in trading towns, because the merchant is best able to 
afford the highest. 
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wlio copied from life, lias opened the chamber of such an 
Usurer, — perhaps of our Audley . 

- Here lay 

A manor hound fast in a skin of parelirncnt, 

The wax contiiniin^^ hard, the acre^ melting; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market- town, 

If not redeem’d this day, ■which is not in 
The ujjlhrift’s power ; there being scarce one shire 
In .Wales or England, where my monies are not 
Lent out at usvivy, the certain hook 
To draAv in more. 

Massingeu’s City Madmn. 

This genius of thirt}' per cent, first liad proved the decided 
vigour of liis mind, by his enthusiastic devotion to his law- 
studies : deprived of the leisure for study through his busy 
day, he stole the hours from l\is late niglits and his early 
mornings ; and witliout the means to procure a law-librai’y, 
he invented a method to possess one without the cost ; as far 
as he learned, he taught, and by publishing some useful tracts 
on temporary occasions, he was enabled to purchase a library. 
He appears never to have read a book without its furnishing 
him with some new practical design, and he probably studied 
too much for his own particular advantage. Such devoted 
studies was the way to become a lord-chancellor ; but the 
science of the law was here subordinate to that of a money- 
trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the Clerk in the Counter, frequent 
opportunities occurred which Audley knew how to improve. 
He becjimc a money-trader as he liad become a law-writer, 
and tlie fears and follies of mankind were to furnish him with 
a trading capital. The fertility of his genius appeared in 
expedicaits and in quick contrivances. He was sure to be the 
friend of all men falJiiig out. He took a deep concern in the 
atlairs of his muster’s clients, and often much more than they 
were aware of. ISTo man so ready at procuring bail or com- 
pounding debts. This was a eonsiderahle traffic then, as 
now, ''Fhey hired tliemselvcs out for bail, s\vor(,‘ ^v'hat was 
required, and contrived to give false addresses, wliieli is now 
called leg-bail. They dressed themselves out lor the occa- 
sion ; a great seal-ring llamcd on tlie linger, wlneli, however, 
was pure copper gilt, and they often assumed the name of 
some person of good credit. Savhigs, and small pres(uAs for 
gratuitous opinions, often afterwards discovered to bo very 
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fallacious cues, enabled liiin to pureluxse annuities of eas}^ 
landovvjicrs, with their treble amount secured on their 
estates. 'Fhe iuiprovidoiit owners, or the careless heirs, were 
soon entangled in the usurer’s nets ; and, after tlie receipt of 
a few years, the annuity, by some latent quibble, or some 
irregularity in the payments, usually ended in Audle5"’s ob- 
taining the treble foidlliture. He could at all times out-knave 
a knave. One of these incidents lias been preserved. A 
di’aper, of no lionest reputation, being arrested by a nioreliaiit 
for a debt £200, Aiulley bought the debt at £40, lor 
wliieb the draper immediately olfered liim £50. But Aucllcy 
would not consent, nnless the draper indulged a sudden winin 
of bis own : this Avas a formal contract, that tlio draper 
should pay within twenty years, upon twenty certain days, 
a penny doubled. A knave, in baste to sign, is no calcu- 
lator ; and, as the contemporary dramatist des'eribes 'one of 
tlie arts of those citizens, one part of wliose business was 

Tu swear aad break : they all grow rich, by breakiag ! 

the draper eagerly compounded. He afterwards grew 
rich.’’ Audley, silenth^ watching liis victim, within two 
years, claims his doubled ])eniiies, eveiymontli during twenty 
months, I'he pennies liad now grown up to pounds. The 
knave perceived the trick, and preferred paying the forfeiture 
of bis bond for £500, ratlier than to receive the visitation of 
all the little generation of compound interest in the last de- 
scendant of £2000, winch would have closed with the 
draper’s shop. Tlio inventive genius of Audley might have 
illustrated that })opula.r ti-act of his own times, Peacham’s 

Wortli of a Penny a gentleman who, having scarcely one 
left, consoled himself l>y detailing tlie i\umerous comforts of 
life it might procure in the days of Charles II. 

Such [)etty entei'prises at length assumed a de(.q.)Cr east of 
int('i’est. He foianed temporary ]>artnerships with the stew- 
ards of country gentlemen. They underlet estates Avhicli 
they had to manage; and anticipating the owner’s neces- 
sities, the estates in due time became cheap purcliases for 
Audley and the stewards. He usually contrived to make the . 
Avood pay for the land, which he called “making the fea- ^ 
thers pay for the goose.” He had, however, such a tender- * 
ness of ennscienco for his victim, that, having plucked the 
live feathers before lie sent tlic unlledged goose on the com- 
mon, lie would bestow a gratiiitoua lecture in his own 

VOL. II. M 
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science — teaching the art of making them grow again, by 
showing how to raise the remaining rents. Audley tlms 
made the tenant furnish at once the means to satisfy his own 
rapacity, and his employer’s necessities. His avarice was not 
working by a blind, but on an enlightened principle ; for ho 
was onity (tabling the landlord to obtain what the tenant, 
with due industry, could aiford to give. « Adam Smith might 
liavo delivered himself in the language of old Audley, so just 
was liis standard of tlie value of rents. Under an easy 
landlord,” said Audley, “a tenant seldom thrives j contenting 
himself to make the just measure of his rcnt^ and not la- 
bouring for any surplusage of estate. Under a hard one, the 
tenant revenges himself upon the land, and runs away with 
the rent. I would raise my rents to the present price of all 
oommodities : for if wo should let our lands, as other men 
have done be^fore us, now other wargs daily go on in 
price, we should fall backward in our estates.” These 
axioms of political economy were discoveries in his day. 

Audley knew mankind ])ractical]y, and struck into their 
humours with the versatility of genius: oracularly deep with 
the grave, lie only stung the lighter mind. \Vhen a lord 
borrowing money complained to Audley of his exactions, his 
lordship exclaimed, ‘‘ What, do you not intend to use a con- 
science ?” Yes, I intend hereafter to use it. We moneyed 
|>eople must balance accounts : if you do not pay me, you 
cheat me ; but, if you do, theu 1 cheat your lordship.” 
xVudley’s moneyed conscience balariced the risk of his lord- 
ship’s honour against tlje [U'obability of liis own rapacious 
prolits. When he resided in the Temple among those “pul- 
lets without feathers,” as an old winter doscrihes the brood, 
the good man vvould pule out paternal homilies on impro- 
vident youth, grieving that they, under pretence of “ leaniing 
the law, only leainit to be lawless and “ never knew by 
their own studies the process of an execution, till it was 
served on tliemselves.” Nor could he fail in his prophecy; 
for at the moment tliat the stoic was enduring their ridicule, 
his agents were supplying them with the ceidain means of 
verifying it. It is quaintly said, he had his decoying as well 
as h is decaying gentlemen . 

The arts practised by the money-traders of that time have 
been detailed by one of the town-satirists of the age. Decker, 
in his “English Villanies^” has told the story: we may ob- 
serve how an old story contains many incidents which may 
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be discovered ill a modem one/ The artifice of covering the 
usury by a pretended piircliase and sale of certain wares, even 
now practised, <fv^as then at its height. 

In Measure for Measure we find, 

“ Here’s young Master Rash, lie’s in for a commodity of hrown ^papcr 
cmd old gin(ja\ nine score and seventeen pounds ; of which, he made five 
marks ready money.” 

The eager “ gull,” for his immediate wants, takes at aii 
immense price any goods on credit, which he immediately 
resells f or less tlnin half the cost ; and when despatch presses, 
the vender and the purchaser have been the same person, and 
the ‘‘brown paper and old ginger” merely nominal.^' 

Idle wliole displays a complete system of dupery, and the 
agents were graduated- “ The Mapner of undoing Gentlemen 
by taking up of Commodities,” is the title of a chapter in 
Jilngiisli Villanies.” The ‘‘ warren” is tlie cant term which 
describes the wliole part}^ ; hut this requires a word of ex- 
planation. 

It is probable that rabbit-warrens were numerous about the 
metropolis, a circumstance whicli must have multiplied the 
poachers. MolFet, who wrote on diet in tlic reign of Elizabotli, 
notices their plentirul supply “ for the poor’s maintenance,” 
— I cannot otherwise account for the ajipellativ^^s given to 
sharpers, and the terms of chcatery being so familiarly drawn 
from a rabbit-warren ; not that even in that day these cant 
terms travelled liir out their own circle ; for Ilobert Greene 
mentions a trial in which the judges, good simple men ! 
imagined that the coney-catclior at the bar was a warrener, or 
one IV ho had tiie care of a warren. 

The cant term of “warren” included tlie ymung coneys, or 
half-ruined prodigals of tliat da^^, witli the youngm* brothers, 
who had accomplished Jheir ruin; these naturally herded 
together, as th(3 pigeon and the hlack-leg of the present day. 
The conej^-catchers were those who raised a trade- on their 
necessities. To be “ conie-catched” was to be cheated. The 

* In Rowley’a “Saireh for ^Monoy,” 1(309, is an amii.sing <Te>scrq)tioii 
of the usurer, who liiiids his clients in “ worse bonds and Jnanaoles than 
the Turk’s galley-slaves.” And in Decker’s “ Knights’ Conjuring,” 1607, 
we read of another who “cozen’d young gentlemen of tlieir land, had acres 
mortgaged to him by w'iseacres for three hiindred pounds, j?ay<lo in hobhy- 
iiorses, dogges, bells, and lutestrings ; which, if they had been sold by the* 
drum, or at an outrop (pul) be aueliou), wdth the cry of * No man better,’ 
would never have yielded .-€50.” 
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warren foj’nks ti coin1)inati(m altogether, to attract some no* 
vice, who in cssc or in posse lias his present jncans good, and 
those to come great; he is very g‘lad to learn how money can 
he raised. The warren seek after a timhler, a sort of liunting 
dog; and the nature ol* a London tumbler was to hunt dry- 
foot,” in this manner: — ‘‘ The tumbler is let loose, and runs 
snutling up and down in the shops of mercers, goldsmiths, 
drapers, liaherdashers, to meet with ‘a ferret., that is, a citizen 
who is ready to sell a commodity.” The tiimhler in his first 
course usually returned in des])air, pretending to liave out- 
weaned himself by hunting, and swears tliat the city ferrets 
are so coaped (that is, liave their lips stitched up close) that 
he can’t get them to open to so great a sum as £500, which 
the warren wants. ‘‘ I'lns lund) being chewed down by the 
rabbit-suckers, almost kilfs tbeir hearts. It irritates their 
appetite, and they keenly bid the tumbler, if lie can’t fasten 
on plate, or cloth, or silks, to lay hold of brown paper, BaV'- 
tliolomew hahies, hife-st ri Jips, or hol-nails. It hatli been verily 
reported,” says Decker, ‘’that one gentleman of great hopes 
took up £100 in liobhy-Iiorses, and sold them foi’ £d0 ; and 
£1G in joints of mutton and (quarters of laml), ready roasted, 
and sold them ibi’ thi’ee pounds.” Such coniinodities were 
called j;?er6'6M/cif6’.---Tlie tumhler, on his second hunt, trots up 
and down again ; and at last liglits on {\f arret that will deal: 
the names are given in to a scrivener, who inquires whether 
the}^ are good men, and iiiids fo\ir out of the live are wind- 
shaken, hut tlio llllh is an oak iluft can liear the liewing. 
‘'Bonds are sealed, eommodities delivered, and tlie. tumbler 
fetches his second career; and their credit having obtained, 
the purse-nets, the wares must now 'obtain money.” The 
tumbler now hunts for the rabbit 'Siiclcars, those who buy 
purse-nets ; hut the rabbit-suckers seem greater devils 
than tlie ferreis, for tliey always bid under ; and after many 
exclamations the warren is glad that the seller slionld re- 
purchase his own eommodities for ready money, at thirty or 
fifty per cent, under the cost. The story does not finish till 
we come to tlie manner “ How the warrew is spoiled.” I shall 
transcribe this part of the narrative in tl^e lively style of this, 
town writer. “ While there is any grass to nibble upon, the 
rabbits are there ; but on the cold day of repayment tiioy re- 
tire into their eaves ; so that when tlie ferret makes account 
(difiteixi chase, four disappear. Then lie grows tierce, and 
tears open his own jaws to suck blood from him that is left- 
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&rjf?ants, iiaarsnalincn, aud baHifls are sent fortlr, who lie 
sccDtiiej,* at every eoiaicr, and with terrible paws Inuiut every 
walk. Tlie bird is seized upon by these liawks, his estate 
looked into, his wings broken, liis lands made over to a 
stranger. ll(r pays £500, wlio never had but £00, or to 
prison; or be seals any bond, mortgages any lordship, does 
anything, yields anything. A little way in, he cares not how 
far lie wades ; the greater his possessions are, the apter he is 
to take Ti]) and to ho trusted — thus gentlemen are ferreffed 
and undone!” It is evident that the Avliole, syslem turns on 
the single novice; those wlio join him in his bond# are stalk- 
ing horses ; the whole was to begin and to mid witli tlio single 
individual, the great coney of the warren, Sueli wars the na- 
taro of those '^commodities” to wliicli IMassinger and Shak- 
spearo allude, and which the modern dramatist may exhibit 
in Ills comedy, and 1)0 still sketcliing alter lile. 

Another scene, closely connected with the present, will 
ooin])lete the pioturo. Tlie Ordinaries ” of those days were 
the lounging places of the men of the towm, and the fan- 
tastic gallants,” who herded togetlier.* Ordinaries were the 
‘^'exchange for news,” tlie eeboing places for all sorts of town- 
talk : there they might liear of the last new ])hiy and poem, 
arubthe last fresh widow, wlio was siglii ng for some knight 
to make lier a lady; tliese resorts were attended also “to 
save charges of liousekecping.” The reign of dames I. is 
cliaractcrised Igy all the wantoiiness of prodigality among one 
class, and all the peuuriousness and rapacity in another, which 
met in the dissolute iadolonee of a peace of twenty years. 
Ihit a more striking feature in tliese “ Ordinaries ” showed 
itselt as soon as ‘' the voyder had cleared the table.” Then 
began “the Ihutlling and cutting on one side, and the bones 
rattling on the other.” Tlie “ Ordinarie,” in fact, was a 
gavhbling-housc, like those now exjiressively termed “Hells,” 
and I doubt if the present “Infernos” exceed the wboie 
dlahlerie of our ancestors. . 

Ill the’ former scene of sharping tliey derived their eank 
terms from a rablht-warren, but in the present their allusions 
partly relatii to an aviary, and truly tlie pj’overb suited them, 
“of birds of a feather.” Tliose who lirst propose to sit down 
to play are called the leaders ; the ruined gamesters are the 

“ The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordioarie, or the Walkes in Powles,” 
1C0:3, is the title of a vaio tract in the Malone collection, now in the Bod- 
leian Library. It is a enrious picture of the manners of the day. 
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forlorin-liojic ; the great winner is the eagle ; a stander-byy, 
who encourages, by little ventures hiinwself, the ireshly-im- 
ported gallarit, who is called the gull, is the ’woodgjccher ; 
and a monstrous bird of prey, who is always hoveritig round 
the table, is the gulUgroper, wlio, at' a pinch, is the benevo- 
lent Audiey of tlie Ordinary. 

There was, besides, one other character of an original cast,, 
apparently tlie iriend of none of the party, and yet in fact, 
the Atlas wliich supported the Ordinarie on his shoulders;?’ 
he was sometimes significantly called the hnpostor. 

The giM is a 3 - oung man whose father, a citizen or a squire, 
just dead, leaves him “ton or twelve thousand ])ouik 1 s in ready 
money, besides some hundreds a-}n:ar.” Scouts are sent out, 
and lie in aml)ush for liim. ; tliey discover what “ apothecario’s 
shop he resorts to every inoin\ing, or in what tohaceo-sbop in 
Fleet-street he takes a ]>ipo of smoke in the afternoon the 
usual resorts of the loungers of that da 3 ^ Some sharp wit of 
the Ordinarie, a pleasant lellow, whom Kobert Greene calls 
the ‘‘taker-up,” one of universal conversation, lures the heir 
of seven hundred a-year to “ The Ordinarie.” A gull sots the 
whole aviary in spiiits ; and Decker well describes the flutter 
of jo}^ and expectation : “ Tlie leaders maintained themselves 
brave; the forlorndiOi)e, that drooped before, doth now gal- 
lantly come on ; the eagle feathers his nest ; the wood-pecker 
piekwS up the crumbs ; the gull-groper grows fat with good 
feeding • and the gull himself, at wliom every one has a pull, 
bath in the end scarce feathers to keep his back warm.” 

Dining the progress through Primero and Gleek,’^ 

Games with cards. Strutt says Prlnicro is ouo of the most uncieiit 
games koco.^^ii to liavo been played in England, and he thUs describes it : — 
“Each player liad four cards dealt to him, the 7 was the higliest (^ard in 
point of number that he could avail himself of, which counted for 21 ; the 
6 counted for 16, tlie 5 for 15, and the ace for tlie same ; but the 2, the 3, 
and the 4 for their rcspcctmi points only. The knave of hearts was coin- 
irioiily hxod upon for the quinola, wliich the player rniglit make what card 
or suit he thought proper ; if the cards were of different suits, the highest 
number won the primer*j ; if they w ere all of one colour, he that held them 
w'ou the Hush.” Gleek is de>scribcd in “Memoirs of Gamesters,” 1714, 
as “ a game on the card.s wherein the ace is called 2%, the kuave 2hm^ 
the 4 of trumps Tidily. 9^ib the ace is 15 in hand and IS in play* 
because it wins a trick; Tom the knave is 9. and Tiddy is 4; the 5 th 
Tov:ser, tlie 6th TimdAer, which, if in hand, Tovjscr is 5 laid Tmnhler 6, 
and so double If' turned np ; and the King or Qami of trumps is 3, Now, 
as tliere can neither more nor less than 3 persons play at this game, who 
have 12 cards a-piecc dealt to them at. 4 at a time, you ore to note that 
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he wants for no aclmirablc ad vine and solemn warninn^s from 
two excellent friends ; the gull-groper, and at length, the 
impostor. guU-gro2')€r, 'w\\o knows, “ to half an acre/’ 
all his moans, takes the gull when out of luck to a side-win- 
dow, and in a whisper talks of “ dice being made of women’s 
bones, which would cozen any man but he pours his gold 
on the board ; and a bond is raptui'ously signed for the next 
quarter-day. But the gull-groper, by a variety of expedients, 
avoids having the bond duly discharged ; he contrives to get 
a judgment, and a serjeant witli his mace procures the for- 
feiture of the bond; the treble value. Jlut the ‘‘impostor” 
has none of the milkiness of the ‘‘^gull-groper ,'^ — he looks 
for no favour under lieaven from, any man ; lie is hlulf with, 
all the Ordinario ; he spits at random ; jingles h.is sp\u*s into 
any man’s cloak ; and his “ humour ” is, to he a devil of a 
dare-all. All fear him as the tyrant they must obey. TJie 
tender trembles, and admires tins roystej’cr's valour.' At 
length the devil ho feared becomes his champion ; and the 
poor gull, proud of his intimacy, hides himself under this 
eagle's wings. 

The impostor sits close by his elbow, takes a partnership in 
his game, furnishes the stakes wlien out of luck, and in truth 
does not care how fast tlie gull loses ; for a twirl (fl* hivS 
mustachio, a tip of his nose, or a wink of Ills eye, drives all 
t'bo losses of the gull into the profits of the grand confederacy 
at the Ordinario. And when the impostor has fought the 
gull’s (piarrels many a time, at last he kicks up tlie table ; 
and tlie gull .sinks himself into the class of the Ibrloni-lippe ; 
he lives at the mercy of his late IViends the gulhgroper and 
the impostor, who send him out to lure some tencler bird in 
feather. 

Such were the hells of our ancestors, iVom which our 
worthies .might take a lesson ; and the “ warren ” in which 
the Audleys were the conie-catcliers. 

22 are j'oar cards ; If you win notliinj^ but tbe cards that were dealt you, you 
lose 10 ; if you have neither Tih, Tom, Tiddy, Ku*g, Queen, Mournival, 
j\<yr Qled’, you lose, because you count as many cards as you had in trichs, 
winch must be few by reason of tlic badness of your }ian<l ; if you have 
Tih^dVom, Kirtff and Queen of trmnps in your hand, you have 30 by 
honours, that is, 8 above your own cards, besides the cards you win by 
them in play. If you have Tom only, wdiieh is 9, and tlie King of truixipB> 
w*hich is 3, tlien you reckon from 12, 13, 14, l.o, till you come to 22, and 
thou every card wins so riiajiy pence, groats, or w^hat else you play’d for ; 
aud if you are under 22, you lose as many.” 
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But to retiim to oui" Andley ; tins plnlosopliical usurer 
never pressed liai'd for his debts ; like the fowler, he never 
slicok his nets lest lie might startle, satisfied to have them, 
without appearing to liold them. With great fondness he 
compared his “ bonds to infants, wliich battle best l\y sleep- 
ing.” To batthi is to be nourished, a term still retained at 
the University of Oxford. His familiar companions were all 
subordinate actors in tlie great piece he was performing ; he 
too had his j)art in the scene. When not taken by surprise, 
on his table usually lay ojieii a great .Bil.)le, with Bishop 
Andrews's folio Sermons, which often gave him an opportu- 
nity of railing at the covetousness of tlic clergy ; declaring 
their religion was “a mere prcacli,” and that ‘‘ the time 
w^ould never 1)C well till we had (i.ucen Elizahetlf s Protestants 
again in fasliion.” He was aware of all the evils arising out 
of a population beyond the means oi‘ subsistence, and dreaded 
an inundation of men, spreading like the s])a^vn of cod. 
Hence lie considenid marriage, with a modern [>olitical econo- 
mist, as very dangerous; bitterly censuring the clergy, whose 
children, ho said, nc'ver thrived, and whoso widows were left 
destitute. An apostolical life, according to Audhn^ required 
only hooks, meat, and drink, to ho had' for fifty pounds a 
yeaf! Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and all the mortifica- 
tions of a primitive Christian, were the virtues practised by 
this puritan among his money bags. 

Yet Audley^s was that worldly wisdom which derives all its 
strcngtli from the weaknesses of mankind. Everything was 
to be obtained by stratagem ; and it was his maxim, that to 
grasp our object the hister, wc must go a little round about 
it. His life is said to have been one of intricacies and mys- 
teries, using indirect inea.ns in all things ; but if he walked 
in a labyrinth, it was to bewilder others; for tlie clue was 
still in his own hand ; all he sought was tliat liis designs 
should not be discovered by his actions. His word, we 
are told, was his bond; his hour was punctual ; and his 
opinions were compressed and weighty : but if he was true to 
his bond-word, it was only a part of the system to give 
facility to the carrying on of his trade, for he was not strict 
to his lioTionr ; the pride of victory, as \vcll as the passiqn for 
acquisition, conihined in the character of Andley, as in more 
tremendous conquerors. His partners dreaded tlie elFects 
of ])is law-library, and usually relinquislied a claim ratlier 
tlian stand a latent suit against a quibble. YVhen one 
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nionacecl him bj showing some mo'ney-bags, wbidi be bad 
resolved to empty in law against him, Audloy then in office 
in tlie court of wards, with a sarcastic grin, jisked “Whether 
the bags bad any bottom ?” “ Ay 1” replied the exulting 

possessor, striking th(mi. “In that case, I care not,” 
retorted tlie cynical officer of the court of wards ; “ for in 
this court 1 have a constant spring ; and I cannot spend in 
other courts more than I gain in this.” He had at once the 
meanness which would evade the law, and the spirit which 
could resist it. 

The genius of Audloy had crept out of the purlieus of 
Guildhall, and entered the Temple; and luiving often sauntered 
at “ Powles” clown the great promenade wliiclt was reserved 
for “ Duke Humphrey and his» guests,”'^' he would turn into 
that part called “The Usurer’s Alley,” to talk with “TTiirty 
in the hundred,” and at length was enabled to |jurehasc his 
office at that remarkable institution, the court of wards. 
The entire fortunes of tlios(j whom wo now call wards in 
chancer}^ were in the hands, and often submitted to the arts 
or the tyranny of the officers of this co\irt. 

When Audicy was asked tlic value of this new office, ho 
replied, tliat “ It miglit be worth some thousands of pounds to 
him who after his death would instantly go to heaven ; twice as 
much to him who would go to purgatory : andlioBody knows 
what to him who would adventure to go to hell,” Such was 
the pious casuistry of a witty usurer. Whetlier he undertook 
this last adventure, for the four hundred thousand pounds lie 
loft behind him, how can a sceptical biographer decide ? 
Audley seems ever to have been weak when temptation was 
strong, 

Some saving qualities, however, were mixed with the vicious 
ones he liked best. Another passion divided dominion with 

* A note to Sin. 2 :er\s edition of “ Hall’s Satires,” says tLe phrase origi- 
nated from the popular belief that the tomb of Sir John Beaucliajuj), in old 
St. Paul’s, was that oi Jlumphrey Duke of Gloucester. Hence, to walk about 
the aisles dinnerless was tQA’mcdHrnini/ with Duke JJumphrcif ; ar\d a poem 
by Speed, termed ‘‘ The Legend of his Grace,” &c., published 1674, details 
the popular idea — 

Nor doth tlie duke his invitation send 
To princes, or to those that on tlieni tend, 

But pays his kindness to a hungry maw ; 

Ilis charity, his reason, and his law. 

Tor, to say trutli, Jlmiycr hath hundreds brought 
To /tzw, and all not worth a groat. 
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file sovereign one; Audley’s sfcrongest impressions of cliaraeter 
were cast in the old law-library of his youth, and the pride 
of legal reputation was not inferior in strength to the rage 
for money. If in the “court of wards” he pounco<l on 
incumbrances wliich lay on estates,* and prowled about to 
discover the craving wants of their owners, it appears that ho 
also received liberal fees from the relatives of young heirs, to 
protect tliem from the rapacity of some great persons, but 
Avho could not certainly exceed Audley in subtilty. He was 
an admirable lawyer, for bo was not satisfied with lieariny^ 
but exrmimnfj his clients ; which he called “ pinching tho 
aiiiso where he ])crceived it was foundered.” He made two 
observaf ioiis on clients and lawyers, which have not lost their 
poignancy. “ Many clients in telling their case, rather plead 
than relate it, so that the advocate bearetb not the true state 
of it, till opened by the adverse party. Some lawyers seem 
to kee[> an assurance-oflice in their chambers, and will warrant 
any cause brought unto them, knowing liiat if they fail, they 
lose nothing hut what was lost long since — their credit,” 

The career of Audley ’s ambition closed with the extinc- 
tion of tlic “ court of wards,” by which he incurred the loss 
of above £10(),0(X). On that occasion he observed that “ His 
ordinary losses were as the sliavings of Ida beai*d, which only 
grew the fastt^r by them ; but the loss of tjiis place was like 
the cutting off of a member, wdnch was irrecoverable.” The 
hoary usurer pined at the decline? of bis genius, discoursed on 
tho vanity of the world, and hinted at retreat. A facetious 
friend told him a story of an old rat, who liaving acquainted 
the young rats that lie would at length retire to his hole, 
desiring none to come near him ; tlieir curiosity, after some 
days, led them to venture to look into the hole ; and there they 
discovered the old rat sitting in the midst of a rich Parmesan 
cheese. The loss of tho last dG100,000 may have disturbed 
his digestion, for lie did not long survive bis court of wards. 

Sucli was this man, converting wisdom into cunning, 
invention into trickery, and wit into cynicism. Engaged in 
no honourable cause, he however showed a mind resolved ; 
making plain the crooked and involved path he trod. Siisiino 
ft ahsline, to bear and forbear, was the great principle of 
Epictetus, and our moneyed Stoic bore all the contempt and 
Initred of the living smilingly, while he forbore all the 
consolations of our common nature to obtain his end. He 
died in unblest eclibac^q — and thus he received the curses of 
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the Imng for liis rapine, wliile the' stranger who grasped the 
million he had raked together owed him no gratitude at his 
death. 


OIIIDIOCK TITCHBOmiNE. 

I HATE already drawn a picture of Jewish history in v'>ur 
country ; tlic present is a coinpanion-piece, exhibiting a 
Itoi n a n C atli ol i c; oil e . 

ddie- domestic history of our country awakens our feelings 
far more than the public. In the one, we recognise ourselves 
as men ; in the otlier, we are nothing but politicians. The 
domestic history is, indeed, entirely involved in the lute of 
the public; and our opinions are regulated according to the 
different countries, and by the different ages wc live in ; yet 
systems of politics, and modes of faith, are, for the individual, 
hut the chance occurrences of Imman life, usually found in 
the cradle and laid in the grave : it is only the herd of man- 
kind, or their artful leaders, wlio hght and curse one another 
with so much sincerity. Amidst these intestine struggles, or, 
perhaps, when they have ceased, and our liearts are calm, wo 
perceive the eternal force of nature acting on humanity.- 
then the heroic virtues and private sufferings of persons 
engaged in an opposite cause, and acting on different prin- 
ciples than our own, appeal to our sympathy, and even excite 
our admiration. A philosopher, born a Ttoman Cathohe, as- 
suredly could commemorate many a pathetic history of some 
heroic Huguenot; wliilo we, with the same feeling in our 
heart, discover a romantic and chivalrous band of Oatliolies. 

Chidiock Titehbourne is a name whicli appears in the con- 
spiracy of Anthony Jjabington against Elizabeth, and the 
history of this accomplished young man may enter into the 
romance of real life. Having discovered two interesting 
domestic dvOcuments relative to him, I am desirous of preserv- 
ing a name and a character which have such claihis on our 
sympathy. 

There is an interesting historical novel, entitled The 
Jesuit,” whose story is founded on this conspiracy; remark- 
able for being tlie production of a lady, without, if I recollect 
rightly, a single adventure of love. Of the fourteen elia- 
racters implicated in thus conspiracy, few were of the stamp 
of Uien ordinarily engaged in dark assassinations. Hunie has 
told the story with his usual gx^acc: the fuller narrative may 
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be found in Ciimden ; but the tale may yet receive from tbo 
-character of Chidiock Titelibourne, a more interesting close. 

Some youths, worthy of ranking with the heroes, rather 
tl)an witli the traitors of England, had been practised on by 
the siihtilty of Ballard, a disguised Jesuit of great intre- 
pidity and talents, whom Camden calls ‘Sa slllcen priest in a 
soldiers liahit:” for this versatile intriguer changed into all 
shapes, and took up all names: yet, with all the arts of a 
j)oIitical Jesuit, lie found himself entrapjMxl in the nets of 
that more crafty one, the snbdolous Walsingham. ilallard 
had opened himself to .Bahington, a Catholic ; a. youth of 
large fortune, the graces of wliose person were only inferior 
to those of Iris mind. In liis travels, his generous temper 
had been touclicd by some confidential friends of the Scottish 
Mary ; and the youth, susceptible of ambition, liad been re- 
commended to tliat (pieen ; and an. iatercoursC of letters took 
.place, wliich seemed as deeply tinctured witli love as with 
loyalty. The intimates of Bahington were youths of con- 
genial tempers and studies ; aud, in their exalted imaginations, 
they could only view in the injj)risoned Mary of Scotland a 
sovereign, n saint, and a ^v(jman. But friendship tlie most 
tender, if not the most suldiine ever recorded, prevailed among 
this band of self-devoted victims ; iind the Damon and Pythias 
of antiquity wore liere out-numbered. 

Blit these conspirators were surely more adapted for lovers 
than for politicians. The most romantic incidents are inter- 
woven in this dark eoiis])iracy. Some of the letters to Mary 
were. conveyed by. a secret messenger, really in the pay of 
Walsingham; others were lodged in a concealed phiee, covered 
by a loosened intone, in the wall of tlie queen's prison. All 
were tramscribed by Walsingham before they reached Mary, 
Even the spies of that singular statesman were the com- 
panions or the servants of the arch-conspirator Ballard ; for 
the minister seems only to have humoured Ids taste in assist- 
ing liiin through this extravagant plot, ^ot, as if a plot of 
so loose a texture was not quite perilous enough, the extraor- 
dinary incident of a picture, representing the secret conspi- 
rators in person, was probably considered as tlie highest 
stroke of political intrigue ! The accomplished Ihabington 
bad portrayed the conspirators, Inmsclf standing in the midst 
of them, that the imprisoned queen might thus have some 
kind of personal acquaintance with them. Tlun’c was at legist 
as much of chivalry as of Machiavelism in this conspiracy. 
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This very picture, before it wjis delivered to Mury, the subtile 
Wabingluim had copied, to exhibit to Elizabetli the faces of 
her secret enemies. Houbraken, in his portrait of Wab 
singham, has introduced in the vignette the incident of this 
X)ieture being sliown to Elizabeth ; a eircuinstance happily 
characteristic of the genius of this crafty and vigilant states- 
man. Camden tells us tJiat Eabington had lirst inscribed 
beneath the picture this verse 

Hi iniln siint comites, quos ipsn pcrioula tliicunt. 

These are rny compaaioiis, Avhoiu tbe .same dangers lead. 

Eut as this verse was considered by some of less Iieated 
fancies as much too o^xai and intelligible, they x>ut one move 
ambiguous ; — 

Quorsum h.a*c alio properantibus ? 

Wharare these things to m^n hasteiung to another p\uq)OBe‘? 

This extraordinary collection of personages must have oc- 
casioned many alarms to Elizabeth, at tlie .ajoproach of any 
stranger, till the conspiracy was snlfered to bo sufficiently 
matured to bo ended. Once she |)erceived in her walks a eon- 
sx)irator ; and on that o(x*asion erected ]u;r ‘‘lion ])ort,'’ 
rnanding her ca])fcain of the guards, loud enough to meet the 
conspirator’s oar, that “ he had not a man in his company 
who wore a sword.”; Am not i fairly guarded exclaimed 
Elizabetli. 

It is ,in the xirogress of the trial that the history and the 
feelings of these wondrous youtlis axipear. In tlioso times,, 
when the government of the eountry yet ielt itself unsettled, 
and mercy did not .sit in the ju<lgmeut-seat, even one ol* the 
judges could not relVain irom being aOected at the ])resence of 
so gallant a band as the prisoners at the bar : “ Oli, Eallard, 
Ballard !” the judge exclaimed, “ what hast thou done ? A 
sort (a company) of brave youtlis, otherwise endued with good 
gifts, by. thy inducement hast tliou brought to their utter de- 
struction and coni'usion.” The Jesuit himself commands our 
respect, although Vv o refuse him our esteem ; for he fdt some 
congninction at the tragical executions wliich were to follow, 
and “ wished all the blame might rest on him, could the 
shedding of his blood be the saving of Babington’s life 1” 

When this romantic band of friends were called on for their 
defence, the most [lathetic instances of domestic affection 
appeared. One had engaged in this plot solely to try to save 
his friend, for he had no hopes of it, nor any wish for its 
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success; be bad observed to bis friend, that the ^^baugbtyand 
ambitious mind of Anthony Babmgtoii would be the destruc- 
tion of himself and his friends;” nevertheless he was willing 
to die with them ! Another, to withdraw if possible one of those 
noble youths from the conspiracy, although he had broken up 
houselceeping, said, to cmjdoy his own ianguage,. I called 
back m}- servants again together, and began to: keep house 
again more freslily than ever I did, only bticause 1 was weary 
to see Tom Balusljury's sti'aggling, and willing to keep liirn 
about liome.” Having attempted to secjotc his friend, this 
gentleman observed, “ 1 am condemned, because I suifered 
Salusbury to escape, when T knew he was one of the conspi- 
rators. My case is liard and lamentable ; either to betray my 
friend, whom I love as myself, and to discover Tom Salusbury, 
the best man in my country, of whom I only made|p,choice, or 
else to break my allegiance to nw sovereign, and to undo my- 
self and my |)ostcrity for ever.” Whatever the political 
casuist may determine on this <aise, tlie social being carries 
his own manual in the lieart. The principle of the greatest 
of rej^mblies was to suiler nothing to exist in com[)etition 
with its own ambition ; hut the Roman history is a history 
without fatliers and brothers ! Aiioth(?r of the conspirators 
replied, For Hying away with my IViend I fulfilled the part 
of a friend.” When the judge observed, that, to peiTorm his 
friendship he liad broken his’ allegiance to his sovereign, lie 
bowed his liead and confessed, Therein I have offended.” 
Anotlier, asked why lie had lied into the woods, where he 
was diseovex'ed among some of tlie conspirators, proudly (or 
tenderly) replied, “ For compaiyy !” 

When tlie sentence of condemnation had passed, tlien 
broke forth among this noble band that spirit of honour, 
which surely had never been witnessed at the bar among so 
many criminals. Tlieir great minds seemed to have recon- 
ciled them to the most l>arbarous of deaths ; but as tJieir 
estates as traitors might be forfeited to the queen, tlieir sole 
anxiety was now for their families and their creditors. One 
in tlie most pathetic terms recommends to her majesty’s pro- 
tection a beloved wife; another' a destitute sister; but not 
among tlu‘ hxist urgent of their supplications, was one that 
tlieir creditors might not be injured by tlieir untimely end. 
The statement of their affairs is curious and simple* ‘‘If 
mercy lie not to be had,” exclaimed one, “ I beseech you, my 
good lords, this; I owe some sums of money, but not very 
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much, and I have more owing to me ; I beseech that my 
debts may be paid with that which is owing to me.” 
Another prayed tor a pardon ; the judge complimented him, 
that he was one who might have done good service to his 
country,” but declares he cannot obtain it. — Then,” said 
the prisoner, “ I beseech that six angels, which such 'an one 
hath of mine, may he delivered to my brother to pay my 
debts.”— How much are tby debts ?” demanded the judge. 
He answered, ‘‘The savne*six angels will diseharge it.” 

Tliat notliing might he wanting to eomplete tlio cata* 
strophe of their sad story, our sympathy must aecoiiipany 
them to their tragical end, and to their last words. These 
heroic yet aHectionate youtlis liad a trial there, intolerahlo to 
their social feelings. The terrific process of executing traitors 
was the remains of feudal barbarism, and has only been 
abolished very recently. I must not refrain from painting 
this scene of blood; th(i duty oi* mi historian must be severer 
than his taste, and 1 record in the note a scene of this 
nature*.'^' The present one was full of horrors. Ballard was 

Let not the delicate female start from the rovolting scene, nor censure 
the writer, since that writer is a woman — sui)pre.s.siii<.C her ow.u agony, as 
she supported on her lap the Lead of the inisei’able sutYercr. This aC(;ouut 
was drawn up by Mrs. lillizabeth \Vlllough])y, a Catholic lady, who, anddst 
the horrid execution, could still her own feelings in the attem\tt to soften 
those of the victim : slie was a. heroine, wdth a tender heart. 

The subject was one of the executed Jesuits, Hugh Green, who often 
went by the name of Ferdinand llr'>oks, according to the custom of these 
people, wiio disguised theui.selves !»y duul>le names : In^ sullered In 1642 ; 
and this narrative is taken from the curious and scarco folio.s of i)odd, a 
Koman Catholic Churcli History of Kngland. 

“The hangman, eitlier through unski]fulue.s.s, or for want of sufficient 
presence of mind, had so ill-performed his iir.sL duty of hanging him, that 
when ho was cut down ho was perfectly sensible, and able to .sit upright 
upon the ground, viewing the crowd, that .stood about him. , The ]iersou who 
uudeiTook to quarter liim was ono Uarefoot, a barber, who, being very 
timorous when he fouTui ho wa.s to attfvek a living man, it was near half an 
hour l>efore the sufforer was rendered entirely insensilde of pain. The mob 
pulled at the rope, and threw the Jesuit on his back. Then tlu3 barber 
immediately fell to work, ripped up his belly, and laid the flaps of skin on 
both sides ; the poor gentleman being so pre-sent to himself aa to make the 
sign of the cross with one hand. During tliis o]:>eration, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willoughby 4fche writer of this) kneeled at the JesuiPa head, and held it 
fast beneath her hands. Ills face was covered w'ith a thick sweat ; the 
blood issued from lii.s month, car.s, and eyes, and his forehead Inunt with 
SO much heat> that she assures us she could scarce endure her hand tipon 
'it. The barber was still under a great consternation.”— But I stop rny 
pen amidst these circumstantial horrors. 
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first executed, aud siiatelied alive from the g'aliows to bo 
embowelled: Babbigton looked on with an undaunted coun- 
tenance, steadily gazing on that variety of tortures which lie 
himself Avas in a moment to pass through ; the others averted 
their laces, fervently praying. When the executioner began 
his tremendous office on Babington, the spirit of this haughty 
and heroic man cried out amidst the agony, Farce mihi, 
JDomine Jem I Spare me, Lord ^esus! There Avere two 
days of execution; it Avas on the first that the noblest of 
these youths sulfered ; and the pit}/- Avhieh such erimijials had 
excited among the spectators evidently Aveakened the sense 
of their political crime ; tlu^ solemnity, not tlic barbarity, of 
the pnnisliinent alfeets the populace with riglit leelings. 
Elizabeth, an enlightened politician, commanded that on tlie 
second day the odious part of the sentence against traitors 
should not commence till after tlieir death. 

One of these fjenerosi adolesccnlull, youtlis of generous 
blood, Avas Cjiidiock TiTonnounisTE, of Southampton, the 
moYo intimate friend of Jkibington. lie had refused to con- 
nect himself with tlie assassination of Elizahetli, but Iris 
reluctant consent \\uxs inferred from his silence. His address 
to the populace breathes all the carelessness ol‘ life, in one 
who knew all its value. Ih-oud of Ids ancient descent from 
a family which had existed before the Conquest till no\y 
Avitliout a stain, he paints the thoughtless happiness of his 
days Avith Ins beloviMl friend, when any object rather than 
matters of state engaged their jjursuits ; the hours of mismy 
were only first known the day lie entered into the consjuraey. 
How leelingly he passes into, the domestic scene, amidst liis 
wife, his child, and his sisters! and even his servants! AV^dl 
miglit he eiy, more in tenderness than in reproach, ^'Erioiid- 
vship hath brouglit me to tliis!” 

CVnuitrynncti, and my dear friends, you expect I slioiild speak sonie- 
tldni,^ ; I am a had orator, and iny text is M'orse : It were in vain to enter 
into the diBcoiirso of the Avliole matter for Avliich I am brought hither, for 
that it hath been revealed heretofore ; let mo he a warniDg to all young 
gentlemen, especially genc7'o,us adolciicentnlU, I had a frioml, a dear 
friend, (>f ^Yhom I made no small account, tohose frkmdJij) kufh hrovrjlit 
m£ to Ihis ; lie told me the Avdiole matter, I cannot deny, as they liad laid 
it down to be done ; bat I always thought it impious, and d^ded to be a 
(lealer in it : bub the regard of my friend caused me to ho a man in whom 
the old prov'erh was verified ; I was silent, and so consented. Pefore this 
thing cliaiiccd, we lived together in most flourishing estate : Of whom went 
rc{ioi*t in tlie StTund, Fleet sh'cet^ and elsewhere about Londofiy but of 
JJablitiiton and Titchbourne? No threshold was of force to hraA’-e our 
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entry. Tims we lived, and wanted notlrin.s? we could wisli for ; and Clod 
'knows what less in iny liead than makers of slate. Noay ;^ivc me; leave to 
declai'e the miseries I austairiod after J was acqiiainied with, the aetiou, 
wherein I may Justly comtmre my estate to that of Adam’s, win) could not 
abstain 07 ie thing forhidden^ to enjoy all other things the Yorld could 
aft'ord ; the terror of c-onscicnce awaited me. After I considered the d.angcrs 
whereinto I was fallen, I went to Sir -John Peters in Essex, and appointed 
my horses should meet me at London, intending to go down inti.» the country. 

I came to London, and then heard that all was bewrayed ; whereupon, like 
Adam, w'e fled into the woods to hide ourselves. My dear couiitryraon, 
my sorrows may be your joy, yet mix your smiles with tears, and pity my 
ease ; I am descended front, a houses from two hundred years brftfre the 
Conquest^ never stained till this iny niisforlunc. J have a wife and one 
child ; my vyife Agnes^ my dear wife, <md therds my grief — and si.c sisters 
left in my hand- — my poor servants, / know, their master heing talrm, were 
tlispersed ; for all which / do most heartdy grieve. 1 expected some 
favour, though I deserved nothing less, that the remainder of ray years 
might in some sort have recompensed iny former guilt ; which seeing I 
have missed, let mo now meditate on the joys 1 hope to enjoy,” 

Titchbourne had addressed a letter to bis dear wife 
Agnes,” the night' before he suflered, which 1 discovered 
among the Harleiaii MSS.’^ It overflows with the most 
jiatural feeling, and contains some toiiehe.s of cxpressioii,^a]l 
sweetness and tenderness, whicli mark the Shakspearean era. 
The same MS, has also preserved a more precious gem, iu a 
small poem, composed at the same time, whicli indicates his 
genius, fertile in imageiy, and fraught with the melancholy 
philosophy of a fine and wounded spiiit. The unhappy close 
of the life of such a noble youth, with all the prodigality of 
lus feelings, and the cultivation of Ins intellect, may still 
excite that sympathy in the generosis adolescent idis^ which 
Chidiock Titchbourne would have hdt for them! 

A letter written by Ciiemock TiciiKncTiNK the night before lie sulTeved 
death, vnto his wife, dated of anno 1586. 

To the most loving wife alive, I commend me vnto her, and desire God 
to ])lessc her with all' luiyjpiuess, pray for jier dead linsbancl, and lie of good 
comfortc, for I hope in .lesus Christ this morning to see the face of my maker 
and redeemer in the moat joyful throne of bis glurious kingdome. Commeml 
me to- all my friends, and desire them to pray for me, and 'in all charitie 
to pardon me, if I have oiTended them. Commend me to my six sisters 
poore desolate soules, aduise tJiem to seme God, for without him no good- 
ness is to be expected : wxu’e it possible, my little sister Babb ; the darlinge 
of my race might be bred by her, God would revrarde lier ; l-ut I do lu;r 
wrong I confesse, that hath by my desolate negligence too little for licrsclie, 
to add a furtlier ebarge vnto her. Deere wife forgive me, that have by 
these means so much impovembed her loitunes ; patience and pardon good 
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wifo I crane—- 113 alve of these our necessities a vertue, and lay no further 
burtlicn on my nock tliau JiatJi alreadie been. There be certain debts that 
I owe, and because I know not the order of the lawe, piteous it hath taken 
from me ali, forfeited by my course of oiibiice to her inajestie, I cannot 
aduise thee to benefit me herein, but if there fall out wherewithal], let 
them be disciiarged for God’s sake. I will not that you trouble yourselfe 
with the performance of these matters, my own heart, but mate it knovvu 
to my uncles, and desire them, for the iionour of God and ease of their 
soule, to t;iko care of them as tiiey may, and especially care of lUy sisters 
briugiiig np the burthen is now laide on them. Now, Sweet-cheek, what 
is left to bestow on thee, a small joynture, a small recompense for thy 
deservQuge, these legacies followinge to be thine ov/ne, God of his inhnita' 
goodness give thee grace alwaies to remain his true and faithfull servaint, 
that through the merits of Ids bitte* and blevssed passion thou maist become 
ill good time of Iris kingdom with the blessed women in heaven. May the 
Holy Ghost comfort thee with all necessaries for the wealth of thy soul in 
the world to come, where, until it shall please almighty God I meete thee, 
farewmll lovinge wife, farewell the dearest to me on all the earth, farewell ! 
pjy the hand from the heart of thy most faithful loiiinge husband, 

‘‘CllIDEOCK TiOHKBURN.” 


‘^VERSES, 

^*Made by CifEnrocK TicriKBORNE of himselfe in the Tower, the night 
^ before he sulfered dontli, who was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields^ 
for treason. ^ 1586, • 

My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

]\Iy crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

And all my goodes is but vain hope*of gain. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 

And now 1 live, and now my life Is done ! 

My spring is jiast, and yet it hath not sprung, 

Tlie fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 

My youth is x,).a8t, and yet 1 am but yonng, 

I saw the world, aud yet I Mns not seen ; 

My thread is cut,' and yet it is not s^mu, 

And now I live, and my life is done I 

I sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

I hx3kt for life, and yet it was a sliade, 

I trade the ground, and knew* it was my tombo, 

And now I dye, and now' I am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run ; 

And now I live, and now iny life is done 

Thih pathetic poem has been printed in one of the old editions of Sir 
Walter Kawletgh/s Poenjs, but could never have been written by him. In 
tlioso times the collectors of the works of a celebrated writer would insei't 
any fugitive pieces of merit, and them under a narae which uas cer- 
tain of securing the reader’s favour. The entire poem in every line echoes 
the feeliugs of Chidioek Titehbourno, who perished with all the blossoms 
of life and genius about him in the May- lime of his existence. 
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ELIZABETH AND HER PARLIAMENT. 

The year 1500 was a remarkable period in tlie domesitc 
annals of our great Elizabetli ; then, for a momeiit, broI:(? 
forth a noble struggle between the freedom of the subject 
and the dignity of the sovereign. 

On^of the po])ular grievances of her glorious reign was the 
maiden state in wliich the <|uoen j>ersisted to live, notwith- 
standing such frcqudnt remonstrances and exhortations. The 
nation in ii moment might be thrown into the danger of a 
disputed succession ; and it hocayne necessary to allay that 
ferment wiiieli envisted among all parties, while each was hxing 
on its own iavourite, hereafter to ascend the throne. The 
birth of James 1. tins year, re-animated the partisans of 
Mary of vSeotland ; and men of the most opposite parties in 
England unanimously joined in the popular cry for the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, or a settlement of the succession. This 
was a subject most painful to the thoughts of Elizabeth ; she 
started from it v/ith Imrror, and she was practising every 
imaginable artifice to evade it. 

The real cause of this repugnance has been passed over by 
*our historians. Camden, however, hints at it, when he 
.places among other popular rumours of the day, that ‘‘men 
cursed Kuie, the queen’s physician, for dissuading licr from 
marriage, for 1 know not what female infirmity.” The 
queen’s physician thus incurred the odium of the nation for 
the integrity of his conduct : he well knew how precious was 
her life !'^ 

This fact, once Ivuown, throws a new light over her con- 
duct ; tlie ambiguous expressions whicli she constantly em- 
ploys, when she alludes to her marriage in her speeches, and 
in private conversations, are no longer mysterious. She was 
always declaring, that she knew her subjects did not love her 
so little, as to wish to bury her before her time ; even in the 

Foreign authors who had an intercourso with the English court seeiu 
to have been better informed, or at least found tlieniseives under less 
restraint than our home -writers. In Bayle, note x. the reader will find 
this mysterious affiir cleared up ; and at length in one of our own wHlers, 
WJiitaker, in his “Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated,” vol. ii. j). d02. 
Elizabeth’s Answer to tlie first Address of the Commons, on her marriage, 
in Hume, vol. v. p. Id, is now more intelligible ; he iias preserved her 
fanciful style, 

• , K 2 
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letter I nhall now give, we find tills remarkable expression: — 
urging her to marriage, sbe said, was ‘‘asking no tiling less 
than welshing her to dig her grave before she was dead/’ 
Conscious of the danger of her life by marriage, sbe had early 
declared when she ascended the throne, that “ slie would live 
and die a maiden queen:” but she afterwards discovered the 
political evil resulting from her unfortunate situation. Her 
eoDcluet wars admirable ; her great genius turned even her 
weakness into strength, and proved how well she d^erved 
tlie cliaraeter wliieli she had already obtained from an en- 
lightened enemy — the great Sixtus Y., who observed of her, 
Cliera un r/ran cervello dl Frincipessa ! She liad a jiriiuMdy 
head-piece ! Elizabeth allowed her ministers to pledge her 
royal word to tlio commons, as often as they found necessary, 
for hei' resoh^tion to marry ; she kept all Europe at her feet, 
with the hopes and fears of her choicer she gave ready encou- 
ragements, ])erhaps allowed her agents to promote even in- 
vitations, to tlie oilers of marriage she received from crowned 
heads ; and all the coquetries and cajolings, so often and so 
fully recorded, with wliicli she freely honoured individuals, 
made her empire an empire of love, where love, however, could 
never appear. All these were merely political artiiices, to 
conceal her secret resolution, which was, not to marry. 

At the birth of James 1. as Camden says, ‘'the sharp and 
hot spirits broke out, accusing the queen that slie was neg- ' 
lecting her country and posterity,” All these humours,” 
observes Hume, “ broke out with great vehemence, in a new 
sessio)! of parliament, held after six prorogations.” The 
peers united witli the commoners. The queen had an empty 
exchequer, and was at their mercy. It was a moment of high 
ferment. Some of the boldest, and some of tbe most British 
spirits were at work ; and they, witli the malice or wisdom of 
opposition, combined the su])ply with the succession ; one was 
not to b(^ liiul without the other. 

This was a moment of groat hope and anxiety with the 
French court ; they were flattering themselves that her reign 
was touching a crisis; and La Motho Eenelon, then the 
French amb^issador at the court of Elizabeth, appears to have 
been busied in collecting hourly information of the warm de- 
bates in the commons, and what passed in tlicir interviews 
with the queen, We may rather be astonished where he 
procured so much secret intelligence : he sorijetimes complains 
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that he is not able to acqiiife it as fast as Catherine do 
Medicis and her son Charles IX. wished. There nvust have 
been Englislimen at our court who were serving as Frcncli 
spies. In a private collection, which consists of two oi' tb.ree 
hundred original letters of Charles IX., Catherine do Medicis, 
Henry HI., and Mary of Scotland, &c., I find two dc- 
spatehe.s of this French ambassador, entirely relating to the 
present occurrence. What renders them more curious is, that 
the debates on the question of the succession are imperfectly 
given in Sir Bymonds DfEwes’s journals ; tlie only resource 
open to ns. Sir Symonds complains of the negligence of the 
clerk of the commons, who indeed seems to liave exerted his 
negligence, whenever it was found most agreeable to the 
court party. 

Previous to the warm debates in the commons, of wliicli 
the present despatch furnishes a lively picture, on Saturday, 
12th October, 15GG, at a meeting of the lords of tlio council, 
hold in tlie queen’s apartment, the Duke of Xorfolk, in tlie 
name of the whole nobility, addressed Eilzal)et}), urging lier 
to settle tlie suspended ].)oi.nts of the succession, and of her 
marriage, whicli had been promised in tlie last parliament. 
The queen was greatly angered on the occasion ; she would 
not sudor their urgency on those points, and spoke with 
great animation. Hitherto you have had no opportunity to 
complain of me ; I have well governed the country in peace, 
and if a late war of little consequence has broken out, which 
might have occasioned my subjects "to complain of me, with 
me it hss not originated, but with yourselves, as truly 1 be- 
lieve. Lay your liands on your hearts, and blame your- 
selves. In respect to the choice of tlie succession, not 
one of ye sliall have it; that choice I reserve to myself 
alone. I will not ho bulled wliile I am living, as my sister 
was. Do I not well know, how during the life of my sistur 
every one hastened to me at Hatfield ; I am at [iresent in- 
clined , to see no such travellers, nor desire on this your 
'advice in any way.'* In regard to my marriage, you may 
see enough, that I am not distant from it, and in what 
respects the welfare of the kingdom : go each of you, and 
do your own duty.” 

* A curioas trait of tlic neglect Queen Mary experienced, whose life 
being considered very uncertain, sent all the intriguers of a con i t to Eliza- 
beth, the next heir, although then in a kind of state imprisonment. 
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^7th October, 15<36. 

‘‘SlUE, 

my last despatch of the 21st instant/^ among other 
matters, 1 infonnod your majesty of what was said on 
Saturday the IDth as well in parliament, as in tlie chandler 
of the queen, respecting the circumstance of the siicecssion to 
‘this crown ; since which I have learned other particulars, 
which occurred a little before, and which I will not now 
omit to ridate, before I mention what afterwards happened. 
On Wednesday, the 16th of the present month, the 
eomptrolier of the queen’s houscholdt moved, in tlie lower 
house of parliament, wlicre the deputies of towns and coun- 
ties meet, to obtain a subsidy :% taking into eonfjideration, 
among other things, tliat the queen had emptied the exehe- 
([uer, as well in the late wai's, as in the maintenance of her 
shi])s at sea, for the protection of her kingdom, and her sub- 
jects ; and wliich Expenditure has been so excessive, that it 
could no further be supported without the aid of her good 
subjects, wlioso duty it was to olfer money to her nnajesty, 
( ven before she required it, in consideration that, hitherto, 
she had been to them a benignant and courteous mistress. 

“The comptroller having finished, one of the deputies, a 
country gentleman, rose in reply. He said, that he saw no 
occasion, nor any pressing nccessit\% which ought , to move 
her majesty to ask for money of her subjects. And, in regard 
to tlie wars, whicli it was said had exhausted lier treasury, 
she liad undortakeu them for lierself, as slm had thought 
proper ; not lor the defence of her kingdom, nor the ad- 
vantage of her subjects ; but there was one, thing which 
seemed to liim more urgent, and far more necessary to exa- 

This Je.sjiatch is a. meagre account, written bel'ore the ambassador 
olitained all tho information the present letter displays. The chief par- 
ticulars T have preserved above. 

f % Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s Journal it appears, tlmt the French ambas- 
sador iiaJ mistaken the day, Wednesday tlm ]6{ii, for Thursday the 17th. 
<;.f October. The ambassador is afterwards right in tlio other dates. Tho 
person Avho moved the house, whom ho calls “Z-e Bcindicqm de la lloyyie,‘''* 
was ^:^ir .Edward lingers, comptroller of her inajestyos household. The 
mot ion wan seconded by Sir William Cecil, who entered more largeh^ into 
t he pari ion !ars of the queeifs cljarges, incurred in tlie defence of A 
J.iavcn, in France, the repairs of her navy, and the Irish war with O’Keil. 
In the present narrative we fully discover the spirit of the independent 
moinbers and, at its close, that part of the secret id story of Elizabeth 

V. Inch HO poW'erfully deveioj)es her majestic character. 

1: The original says, “ ung subside de quatre solz pour liurc.” 
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mine concerning this campaign ; which was, how the money 
raised by the late subsidy had been spent ; and tlvat every one 
who had had the handlingof it should produce their accounts, 
that it might be known if the monies had been well or ill spent* 
“ On this, rises one named Mr. Basclie^^ purveyor of the 
marine, and also a member of the said parliament ; who 
shows that it was most jiecessary that the commons should 
vote the said subsidies to her majesty, who had not only been 
at vast charges, and was so daily, to maintain a great number 
of feliips, but also in building new ones ; re|)eating vvljat the 
comptroller of the household had said, that they ought not to 
wait till the queen asked for supplies, but should make a 
voluntary offer of their soiwiees. 

“ Anotlier country gentfeman rises and replies, that the 
said Baseke ]iad certainly his reasons to speak for the C|ueen 
in the present case, since a great deal of her majesty’s monies 
for the providing of ships j)assed through his hands ; and the 
more he consumedj the greater was his profit. According to 
his notion, there were but too many purveyors in tliis king- 
dom, wliose noses had grown so long, that t]u)y stretched 
from London to the west.f It was certainly proper to know 
if all they levied by their commission for tlie present cam- 
paign was entirely employed to the cp-ieen’s profit. Nothing 
further was debated on that day. 

“ The Lriday following when the subject of the subsidy 
was renewed, one of the gentlemen-deputies showed, that the 
queen luiving prayedj for the last subsidy, had juomised, and 
pledged lier faith to her subjects, that after that oijc she 
never more would raise a single penny on them ; and pro- 
mised even to free 'them from the wane-duty^, of wlricli , pro- 
mise they ought to press for the performance ; adding, that it 
was far more necessary for this kingdom to speak concerning 

This gcntlemaa’s narao does not appear in Sir Syniomli D’Ewes’s 
Joarnal Mods. Le Mothe Feiielon lias, howov'er, the uucomruon merit, 
contrary to the eastom of his nation, of writing an English name somewhat 
recogni sable ; for Edward Basche was one of the general, surveyors of the 
victualling of the uneen's ships, 1573, as I hricl in the LantdowneAiSS., 
vol. xvi. art, 69. 

t lathe oTiginal, ‘Mis anoient le nez si long qu’il s’estendoit despnis 
Lond res jnsques au pays tf West.’* 

4: This term is remarkable. In the original, “ La Boyne ayant hupcirCf^ 
which in Cotgravivs Bictioiuiry, a conlernponu-y work, is explained l)3S — 
“ To get hy obiaiu by suit, oompa,s.s by intreaty, proem e by request.’’ 

This sign it cant expression conveys the real notion of this veneniblc Whig, 
bytbfe Wliiggism had received a denomination, and formed a pai'ty. 
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an heir or successor to theii* crown, and of her marriage, than 
of a subsidy. 

“ The next day, wdiich was Saturday the 19th, they all be- 
gan, with the exception of a single voice, a loud outcry lor 
the succession. Amidst these confused voices and cries, one 
of the council prayed thoni to have a little patience, and with 
time tlicy should be satisfied; but that, at this moment, 
other matters pressed,— it Vvas necessary to satisfy the queen 
about a subsidy, ^ No ! no ! ’ cried the deputies, ^ we are ex- 
pressly cliargcd not to grant anything until the queen re- 
solvedly answers that which we now ask : and we rerpiireyou 
to inform lier majesty of our intention, wdiieh is such as we 
iiTG commanded to by all the towns and subjects of this king- 
dom, whose deputies we are. further najuirc an act, or 

acknowledgment, of our having delivered this remonstrance, 
that wo nui}^ satisiy our respective towns and counties that 
w’e have |x*rlbrmed our charge.’ They alleged for an excuse, 
that if tliey had omitted any part of this, their heads looitld 
ansirer for it. Wc shall see what will come of this."^ 

Tuesday the 22nd, the principal lords, and the bishops of 
London, York, Winchester, and Durham, went together, after 
dinner, from tlio parliament to the tjueen, whom they found 
in her private apartment. There, alter those who were pre- 
sent liad retired, and they remained alone with lier, the great 
treasurer having the precedence iu age, spoke first in the 
.name of all. He opened, Iw saying, that the commons had 
required tliein to unite in one sentimout and agreement, to 
solicit h(?r majesty to givclior answer as she had promised, to 
appoint a successor to the crown ; dechmng it wars necessity 
that, compelled tliem to urge this point, that they might pro- 
vide against the dangers wdiich might luippen to the king- 
dom, if tlicy continued without the security they asked. This 
had l.)een tlio custom of her royal piredecessors, to provide long 
beforehand for the succession, to preserve the peace of the 
kingdom ; that the commons were all of one opinion, and so 
resolved to' settle the succession before they would speak about 
a subsidy, *or any other matter whatever ; that, hitherto^ 
nothing but the most trivial discussions had passed in parlia- 
ment, and so great an assembly was only wasting their time,, 
and saw themselves entirely useless. They, how^'ever, sup- 
plicated her majesty, that she would be pleased to declare her 

* The Frcncli ambassador, no doubt, flattered limiseif and bis master,, 
that all this “ parlance” could only close iu insurrection and civil war. . 
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will on this point, or at once to put an end to th(3 parliament, 
so that every one mi^ht retire to his homo. 

The Duke of Norlblk tlien spoke, and, after him, every one 
of the otlier lords, accordingvto his rank, holding the same 
language in strict conformity with that of the great treasurer. 

‘‘ The queen returned no softer answer than she had on the 
preceding Saturday, to another party of the same company ; 
saying that ‘ The conunons were very rebellious, and that 
they had not dared to have attempted such things during the 
life of her father: tluvi it was not for them to impede her 
atfairs, and that it did not become a subject to compel the 
sovereign. What tluw asked was nothing less than wishing 
her to dig lier grave before she was dead.* Addressing lier- 
self to the lords, she said, ‘ My lords, do wliat you will ; as 
for myself, 1 sliall do nothing but according to my pleasure. 
All the resolutions whicli you may make can have no force 
wdthout rny consent and authority ; besides, what you desire 
is an ailair of much too great importance to bo declared to a 
knot of haro-hraius.'^' I will take counsel with men who un- 
derstand justice and the laws, as I an) deliberating to do: I 
will choose half-a-dozen of the most able I can iind in my 
kingdom for consultation, and after having their advice, I will 
then discover to you my will.* On this she dismissed them 
in great anger. 

“ By this, sire, your majesty may perceive that this queen 
is every day tryingxiewiiiventions to escape from this passage 
(that is, on lixing her marriage, or the succession). She 
thinks that the X)uke of Norfolk is principally the cause of 
this insisting, t which one person and the other stand to ; and 
is so angried against him, that, if she can find any decent pre- 
text to arrest him, I think she will not fail to do it ; and ho 
himself, as I understand, has already very little doubt of this. J 

Ih iliQ original, A ung tas de ccrveaulx si logieres.” 

"t The word in the original is insistance ; an expressive word as used by 
tlie Freueh ambassador \ but which BoyeVy in his Dictionary, doubta 
whether it bo French, althongh. lie gives a modern autliority ; the present 
is mnch more ancient. 

The Duke of Noi*hdk was, ‘‘without comparison, the first .subject in 
England ; , and the qualities of his mind corresponded witli his high station,’^ 
says Hume. lie closed his caieer, at length, the victim of love and 
ambition, i«i his attem[)t to marry the Scottish Mary. So great and 
honourable a man could only bo a criminal by halves; and, to svjch, the 
scaffold, and not the throne, is reserved, when they engage in enterprises, 
which, by their secrecy, in the eyes of a jealous sovereign, assume the foriix 
and the guilt of a conspiracy. 
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The duke told the earl of Northumberland, that the queen 
remained steadfast to her own opinion, and would take no 
other advice than lior own, and would do everything' herself/’ 

The storms in our p*arliameivt do not necessarily end in 
politi(*al shipwrecks, whenever the head of the government is 
an Elizabcili. She, indeed, sent down a prohibition to the 
house from all debate on the subject. But when she dis- 
covered a spirit in the commons, and ‘language as bold as her 
own royal style, she knew how to revolco the exasperating 
prohibition. She even cliarmed them by the manner ; for the 
commons returned her “prayers and thanks,” and accom- 
pajiied them with a subsidy. Her majesty found by expe- 
rience, that the present, like other passions, was more easily 
calmed and quieted by following tlian resisting, observes 8ir 
S^unonds D’Ewes. 

Th(3 wisdom of Elizabeth, however, did not weaken her in- 
trepidity. The struggle was glorious ibr both parties ; but 
how she escaped tlirough tlie storm, which her mysterious 
conduct had at once raised and quelled, the sweetness and the 
sharpness, tlie commendation and the reprimand of her noble 
speech in closing the parliament, are told by Hume witli the 
usual felicity of his narrative*"’^' 


ANECDOTES OF PllINCK HENRY, THE SON OP JAMES I., 
WHEN A CHILD. 

PiUNOE Hexhv, the son of James 1., wliosc jrrematiire death 
was lamented by the people, as w'ell as by poets and histo- 
rians, unquestionably wovild liave proved an heroic and mili- 
tary character. I.lad ho ascended the throne, the whole fac^ 
of our Idstory might have been changed ; the days of Agdii- 
court and Cressy had been revived, and Henry IX. had 
rivalled Henry V. It is remarkable that Prince- Henry re- 
sembled that monarch in his features, as BeirJonson Inis truly 
recorded, though in a complimentary verse, and as we may 
see by his picture, among the aiicieut English ones at Dul- 
wich College. Merlin, in a masque by Jonson, addresses 
.Prince llenr.y, 

Yet rests that otlier tlmnderbolt of war, 

Il/o-ry t}»c Fifth ; to wlioiu in tace you are 
So like, as fate would have you so in worth. 


Ilume, Yol. V. c. ; at the close of 1560. 
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A youth who perished in his eighteenth year has furnished 
the subject of a volume, which even the deiieient auimation 
of its writer luis not deprived of attraction/^ If the juvenile 
age of Prince Henry has proved sucli a theme for our admira- 
tion, we may be curious to learn what this extraordinary 
youth was even at an earlier period. Authentic anecdotes of 
children are rare ; a child has seldom a biographer by bis side. 
We have indeed been recently treated with ‘‘Anecdotes of 
Children/^ in the “ Practical Education” of the literary iamily 
of tlie Edgeworths ; but we may presume that as Mr. Edge- 
worth delighted in pieces of curious machinery in his house, 
these automatic infants, poets, and metaphysicians, of whom, 
afterwards we have heard no more, seem to have roKcrnbled 
otiier automata, moving without any native impulse. * 

Prince Henry, at a very early age, not execediug live years, 
evinced a tlvoughtfulness of character, extraordinary in a child. 
Something in the formation of this early ehavactcr may he 
attributed to the Countess of Mar. This lady had been the 
nurse of James I., and to her care the king intrusted the 
prince. ' She is described in a m.fnuscript of the time.s, a.s “an 
ancient, virtuous, and severe iad}^ who was the ])rinco’s go- 
verness from his cradle.” At the age of five years the prince 
was consigned to his tutor, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Adam New- 
ton, a man of learning and capacity, whom the prince at 
length chose for his socretar 3 ^ The severity of tlie old 
countess, and the strict discipline of his tutor, were not re- 
ceived without affection and reverence ; altliough not at times 
wdthout a shrewd excuse, or a turn of pleasantly, which latter 
faculty the princely boy seems to have possessed in a very 
high degree. 

The prince early attracted the attention and excited the 
hopes of those wlio were about his person. A manuscript 
narrative has h(?en preserved, which was written by one who 
tells us, that ho was “ an attendant upon the prince’s person 
since he was under the age of three years, having always dili- 
gently observed his disposition, bcliaviour, and speeches. 

It was at the earnest desire of Lord and Lady Lumle}^ that 
the writer of these anecdotes drew up this relation. 'IJie 
manuscript is without datej but as Lord Liimley died in 
April, 1609, and leaving no heir, his liiirary was tlien piir- 
<ihased for the prince, Heitr Jr could not have reached his 

6301 . 
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fifteenth year; this manuscript was evidently composed^ 
earlier : so that the latest anecdotes could not have occurred 
beyond his thirteenth or fourteenth year, — a time of life 
when dew children can furnish a curious miscellany about 
themselves. 

The writer set down every little circumstance he consi- 
dered worth noticing', as it occurred. I shall attempt a sort 
of arrangement of the most interesting, to show, by an unity 
of the facts, tlio characteristic toiielies of the mind and dis- 
positions of the princely boy. 

Prince Henry in his cliildliood rarely wept, and endured 
pain without a groan. When a boy wrestled with him in 
earnevst, and tlirew him, he was not seen to whine or weep 
at the hurt.” His sense of justice was early ; for when his 
playmate the little Earl of Mar ill-treated ojie of his pages, 
Henry r(^proved his puerile friend : .! love you because you 

^re my lord’s son and my cousin ; hut, if you be not better 
conditioned, I will lf)ve .such an one better,” naming the 
cliilcl that had complained of him. 

The first time he w(‘nt tef the town of Stirling, to meet 
the liing, observing without the gate of the town a stack of 
corn, it fancifully struck him with the shape of the top lie 
used to play with, and the child exclaimed, ^‘Tliat’s a good 
top.” ‘‘ VVliy do you not then play with it?” he was an- 
swered. Set you it up for me, and I will play with it.” 
This is just the fancy which wo might ex])eet in a lively 
cliild, witli a shrewdness in the retort above its years. 

His martial cliaracter was perpetually discovering itself. 
When asked what instrument he liked best, he answered, “a 
trumpet.” We are told that none could dance with more 
grace, but that he never delighted in dancing; while he per- 
formed his horoical exercises with pride and delight, more 
pa^icularly when before the king, the constable of Castile, 
and other ambassadors. He was instructed by his master to 
handle and toss tlie pike, to march and hold himself in an 
liaifected style of stateliness, according to the martinets of 
those days ; hut he soon rejected such petty and artificial 
fashions ; yet to sliow that this dislike arose from no want of 
skill in a trilling accomplishment, he would sometimes resume 
it only to laugh at i^, and instantly return to his own natural 
demeanour. On one of these^ efccasions, one of these mar- 
tinets observing that they could never he goodie soldiers 
unless they always kept true order and measure in marching, 
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*^What tlien must they do/’ cried Henry, “when they wade 
through a swlit-runnijig water P’ In all things Ircedom of 
action from his own native impiilso lie preferred to the set- 
tled rules of his teachers ; ancl when his physician told him 
that he rode too fast, he replied, “ Must I ride by rult,‘s 
of ph3^sic?” When lie was eating a cold capon in cold 
weather, the pliysician told him that that was not meat for 
the weather. “You may see, doctor,” said Henry, “that 
my cook is no astronomer,” And when the same physician, 
observing him eat cold and hot meat together, protested 
against it, “ I cannot mind that now,” said tlie royal boy, 
facetiously, “ thougli they should have run at tilt together in 
my belly.” 

His national aflections were strong. When one rc])orted 
to Henry that the King of France had said that his bastard, 
as well as the bastard of Normandy, might conquer England, 
the princely boy exclaimed, “ I’ll to culls with him, if he go 
aboiit any such means.” Tliere was a dish of jelly before 
the*princo, in the form of a crown, with three lilies ; and a 
kind of huffoon, whom tlie prince used to banter, said to the 
prince that that dish was worth a crown. ‘‘Ay !” exclaimed 
the future English hero, “ 1 would 1 had that crown !” — “ It 
would be a great dish,” rejoined the buffoon. “ How can 
that he,” rejoined the prince, “since you value it but a 
crown ?” When James I. asked him whether lie loved 
Englishmen or Frerichftien better, he replied, “ Englishmen, 
because he was of kindred to more noble persons of England 
than of France;” and when the king inquired whether he 
loved the English or the Germans better, he replied the 
English ; on whieli the king observing that his mothej* was 
a German, tlie prince replied, “ ‘ Sir, you have the wyte 
thereof;’ — a northern speech,” adds the Writer, “which is as 
much as to say, — you are tlie cause thereof.’’ 

Born in Scotland, and heir to the crown of England at a 
time when the mutual jealousies of tlie two nations were 
running so high, the boy often had occasion to express the 
#unity of aliection which was really in his heart. A, Being 
questioned by a noUeman, wliether, after his father, he had 
rather he king of England or Scotland, he asked, “ Wliich of 
them was best?” Being answered, that it was England; 
“Then,” said the Seottlsh-bonv |)riiice, “would I have 
both !” , And once, in reading this verse in Virgil, 

Tros Tyriusvc milii ruillo discrimine agetur, 
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tlie boy said lio would make use of that verse for lumself, 
Avitli a slight alteration^ thus, 

Anglus ScoUis%'Q mihi nullo cliscrimine agetur. 

II o was carerul to keep alive the sainc feeling in another 
of the llritisli dominions ; and tlie ^^oung prince appears 
to have been regarded with great affection ‘by the Welsh ; 
for whcm once the prince asked a gentleman at what marli he 
should shoot, the courtier pointed with levity at a Wcdshmaii 
who \'/as present. “ Will you see, then,” said the princely 
"'how I will shoot at Welshmen?” Turning Ivis back 
from him, the prince shot his arrow in the air. When a 
Welshman, who had taken a large carouse, in the fulness of 
his heart and his head, said in the presence of the king, that 
the prince should have 40,000 Welshmen, to wait upon him 
against any king in Christendom ; the king, not a little 
jealous, hastily inquired, To do what ?” The little prince 
turned away the momentary alarm by his facetiousness : “ To 
cut off the heads of 40,000 leeks.” ^ 

His bold and martial cliai'acter was discoverable in minute 
circumstances like these. Eating in the king’s presence a dish 
of milk, the king asked him why he ate so much child’s 
meat. ^*Sir, it is also man’s meat,” Henry replied; and 
immediately after having fed heartily on a partridge, the 
king observed that that meat would make him a coward, 
according to the prevalent notions of the age respecting diet ; 
to which the young prince replied, “though it be but a 
cowardly fowl, it shall not make mo a coward.” Once taking 
'strawberries with tw'^o spoons, when one might have sufficed, 
our infant Mars gaily exclaimed, “ The one I use as a rapier 
and the other as a dagger!” 

Adam Newton appears to have filled his office as preceptor 
with no servility to the capricious fancies of tlie princely 
boy. Desirous, however, of cherishing the generous spirit 
and playful humour of Henry, his tutor encouraged a free- 
dom of jesting with him, which appears to have been carried 
at times to a degree of momentary irritability on the side 
the tutor, by the keen humour of the boy. While the royal 
pupil held his master in equal reverence and affection, the 
gaiety of his temper sometimes twitched the equability or 
the gravity of the preceptor. When Newton, wishing to 
set an example to the prince in heroic exercises, onb day 
practised the pike, and tossing it with such littlb ' skill as 
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to have failed in the attempt, the young prince telling him 
of his failure, Newton obviously lost his temper, observing, 
that ''to find fault was an evil humour.” Master, I take 
the humour of you.” U becomes not a prince,” observed 
Newton. “ Then,” retorted the young prince, ‘^dotli it worse 
become a prince’s master!” Some of these harmless bicker- 
ings are amusing. When his tutor, ^lajdng at shulHe-board 
with the prince, blamed him for changing so often, and taking 
up a piece, threw it on the board, and missed his aim, 
the prince smilingly exclaimed, ‘‘Well thrown, inaster;” on 
which the tutor, a little vexed, said “he would not strive 
with a prince at shuflle-board.” Henry observed, “Yet you 
gownsmen should be best at such exercises, which are not 
meet for men who are more stirring.” The tutor, a little 
irritated, said, “ I am meet for w'hipping of boys.” “ You 
vaunt, then,” retorted the prince, “ tliat which a ploughman 
or cart-di’iver can do bettei' than you.” *“1 can do more,” 
said the tutor, “ Ibr I can govern foolish children.” On 
which the prince, who, in his respect for his tutor, did not 
care to caiTV the jest farther, rose from the table, and in a 
low voice to tliose near him said, “ho had need be a wise man 
that could do that.” Newton was sometimes severe in his 
chastisement ; for when the prince was playing at goff, and 
having warned his tutor, who was standing by in conversa- 
tion, that be \vas going to strike the ball, and having lifted 
up the gofi*-club, .some one observing, “ Beware, sir, that you 
hit not Mr. Newton !” tlie prince drew back the club, but 
smilingly observed, “ Had 1 done so, I bad but paid my 
debts.” At another time, when he was amusing himself witii 
the sports of a child, his tutor wishing to draw him to more 
manly exercii^es, amongst other things, said to him in good 
humour, “God send you a wise wife!” “That she may 
govern you and me !” said the prince. The tutor observed, 
that “ he had one of his own the prince replied, “ Bat 
mine, if I have one, would govern your wife, and by that 
means would govern l*oth and me!” Henry, at this 
early age, excelled in a quickness of reply, combined with 
reileetioii, which marks the precocity of his intellect. His 
tutor having laid a wager with the prince that he could 
not refrain from standing with his back to the fire, and 
seeing him forget himself once or twice, standing in that 
posture, the tutor said, “Sir, tlie \vager is won, you have 
tailed twice.” “Master,” replied Henry, “Saint Peter’s cock 
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crew thrice.” — A musician having played a voluntary, in his 
presence, was requested to play the sanie again. could 
not for the kingdom of Spain/’ said the musician, “for this 
were harder than for a preacher to repeat word by word a ser- 
mon that he had not learned by rote.” x\ clergyman standing 
by , observed that he thought a preacher might do that : 
“Perhaps,” rejoined the young prince, “ for a bishopric!” 

Tire natural hicetiousn'ess of his temper appears frequently 
in the good humour with which the little prince was accus- 
tomed to treat his domestics. He had two of opposite cha- 
racters, n^ho were frequently set by the ears lor the sake of 
the sport; the one, Murray, nicknamed “ the tailor,” loved 
his liquor; and the other was a stout “trencherman,” The 
king desired the prince to put an end to these broils, and to 
make the men agree, and that the agreement shoidd be 
written [Ind subsenbed by both. “Then,” said the prince, 
“must the drunken tailor subscribe it with chalk, for he 
cannot write his name, and then I will make them agree upon 
this condition — that the trenelicrman shall go into the cellar, 
and drink with Will Murray, and Will Murray sliall make a 
great wallet for the treucherman to carry liis victuals in.”— 
One of his servants liavirig cut the prince’s finger, and sucked 
out tlie blood v ith his mouth, that it might heal the more 
easily, the young prince, who expressed no displeasure at the 
accident, said to him pleasantly, “ If, which God forbid! liay 
hither, myself, and the rest of his kindred should fail, you 
might claim the crown, for you have now in you the blood- 
royal.” — Our little prince once resolved on a hearty gftiue of 
play, and for this purpose only admitted his young gentlemen, 
and excluded the men: it happened that an old servant, not 
aware of the injunction, entered the apartment, on which the 
prince told iurn he might play too; and when tlie prince was 
asked why he admitted this old man rather than the other 
men, he rejoined, “ Because he. had a right to be of their 
nuinher, for Z>/6‘ ^ 

Nor was Henry susceptible of gross flatteiy, for when once 
lie wore will te shoes, and one said that ho longed to kiss his 
foot, the piince said to the fawning courtier, “Sir, I am not 
the pope;” the other replied that “ he would not kiss the 
pope’s foot, except it were to bite off his great toe.” The 
prince gravely rtrjoined : “ At Rome you would be glad to kiss 
ins foot and forget the rest.” 

It was then the mode, when the king or the prince 
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travelled, to sleep with their suite at the houses of the nohi- 
htv; aud the loyalty and zeal of tlie host were usually dis- 
played ill the reception given to the royal guest* Jt ha])pened 
that ill one of tliese excursions the prince’s servants coinj)lained 
that they laid l>een oliliged to go to lied supperless, tliroiigli 
tlio pinching ])arsitnony of the house, which the little prince 
at the tiuie of hearing seemed to take no great notice of. hdre 
next inorniiig' the lady oi’ the liouse coming to pay lier re.speets 
to liim, sjie lound him turning over a volume that liad many- 
pictures in it; one of which was a painting of a coupiany 
sitting at a banquet; tliis he -showed her. invite you, 
inadani, to a least.” To wliat feast F” she asked. “To 
this feast,” said the boy. “What! would 3mur liighuess 
give me hut a painted feavst ?” Fixing his eye on her, he 
said, “No hotter, madam, is found in this house.” There 
was a delicacy and greatness of sjiirit in tliis ingenious repri- 
mand lar excelling the wit of a child. 

According to this anecdote-writer, it aj^penrs that James 
the First jirobably did not delight in tlie martial dis}>ositions 
of liis son, ivhose liabits and opinions wer(q in all resjieets, 
forming lliemselves opposite to liis own tranquil and iiteraiy 
cliaraeter. The writer says, that “ Jiis majesty, with tlic 
tokens of love to him, would sometimes interlace sharp 
speeches, and other demonstrations of fatherly severity.” 
Tienry, who however lived, though he died early, to become 
a patron of ingenious men, and a lover of genius, was himself 
at least as much enamoured of the ]>ike as of the pen. Tlie 
king, to rouse liim to stud\", told him, tliatif lie did not apply 
more diligently to his book, his brotlier, duke Charles, who 
seemed already attached to study, would prove more able Ibr 
government and for tlie cabinet, and tliat liimself would be 
only lit for Held exercises and military afiairs. To bis fatlier, 
the little prince made no reply ; but when his tutor one day 
reminded him of what his hither had said, to stimulate oui* 
young prince to literary diligence, Henry asked, whether 
he tliouglit his brother would prove so good a sclrolar. His 
tutor replied that be was likely to prove so. ‘ Then,’ re- 
joined our little prince, ‘ will I make Charles Archbishop 
qf Canterbury.’ ” 

Our Henry was devoutly pious, and rigid in never per- 
mitting before him any licentious language or manners. It 
is well known that James the .First had a habit of swearing, 
— expletives in conversation, which, in truth, only expressed 

VOXi. 11. o 
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the warmth of his feelings ; hut in that ago, when Puritanisni 
had already possessed lialftlio nation, an oath was considered 
as nothing short of blasjdicniy. Henry once made a keen 
allusion to this verbal frailty ol' his father’s ; for \vhen ho 
was told tliat ■vsome liawks wci'c to be scut to him, but it. was 
tliouglit that tlie Idng would intercept some of them, he re- 
plied, He may do as he pleases, for he sliall not be put to 
the oath for the matterf ’ The king once asking him wliat 
were tlie Lest verses he had learned in the lirst book of Vdrgil, 
Heiuy answered, These 

‘ Eux erat no>as, qii.'> juslioi' alter 

Ncc pietate hht, iru.: bcUo major et armls.’” 

Such arc a few of the puerile anecdotes of a prince who 
died in earlv youth, gleaned iVom a eontemporarv^ rnanusciipt, 
i>y an eye and ear w^itness. ^I’hey arc tribes, ]:)ut tidies con- 
sccj’ateci by l.us name, 'kliey are genuine ; and tiio pliiiosojiber 
knows bow to value the indications ot‘ a great and heroic 
character. There are among tliem .some wliich may occasion 
an inattentive reader to {’orget tlnit tiiey ar{3 all the speeelics 
and the actions of a child! 


THE DUEY OF A MASTEE OF THE CEEEM0.NIE3, 

Or court-etiquette, few arc acquainted witli tlie .mysteries^ 
iiud still lewer luivo lost themselves in its Ial)yrint.h of forms. 
’Wh(mc(‘ its origin? Perhaps from those grave and courtly 
Italians, who, in their petty ])ompous courts, nunie tlie wliole 
business olHiieir (.vireminale days consist in piiJiclilluH ; and, 
wuvnting realities to kec]) themselves alive, ahected the mere 
sliadovvs of lile and action, in a world of tliese mockeries of 
state, ft suited well the genius of a people wlio buaslod of 
elementary works to teach how allronts were to be given, and 
bow to be taken ; and wlio bad some reason to pride them- 
.selves in ju'oducing the Cortegiano of Castiglione, and the 
(lalateo of Della Casa. They carried this refniing temper 
into the most trivial circumstances, wlien a court wuxs to be 
the tlieatre, and monarclis and their representatives the 
actors. Precedence, and other lionorary discriminations, 
establish the useful distinctions of ranks, and of. individuals ; 
Tint their minuter court forms, subtilised by Italian conceits, 
with an erudition of precedents, and a logic of nice distinc- 
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lions, imparted a mock dignity of science to the solemn fop* 
pcries of a master of the ceremonies, who (3xhausted all the 
faculties of his soul on the e<|nipoiidcranco of the place 
of inferior degree v/ith the last of a superior ; VvtIio turned into 
a political contest tlie placing of a chair and a stool ; nKi(l(‘ a 
reception at tlio stairs’-head, or at tlie do<n-, raise a clash 
between two rival nations ; a visit out of time I'cquiro a nego- 
tiation of three months ; or an awkward invitation produce 
a sudden lit of sickness ; while many a rising antagonist, in 
the formidable si rapes of amlaissadors, were reaclj^ to despatch 
a courier to their courts, for the omission or neglect of a 
single vuncHllo. The pride of nations, i)i paeiiic tiiucs, has 
only these means to maintain their jealousy of power : yet 
should not tlie jieoj.de be grateful to the sovereigu wlio cou- 
fines Ins eamjiaigns to his drawing-room ; wViosc held-inavsluil 
is a tripping master of the ceremonies ; wliose stratagems are 
only to save the inviolaliillty of court-etiquette ; and 'W’hoso 
battles of peace are only I'or preeedenee P 

When the Earls of Holland and Cai lisle, our ambassadors 
extraordinary to the court ol' Erance, in ^vc^e at l^iris, 

to treat ot* tire marriage of Charles witli Henrietta, and to 
,join in a league against Spain, beibre they showed tbeir jiro* 
positions, tlicy were desirous of ascertaining in wlnit manner 
Cai’dinal liichelieu would receive them. I'he Marquis of 
Viile-aux-Clers was employed in this negotiation, which 
appeared at least as important as the marriage and tlie league. 
Mo lironght for auswi*r, that the cardinal would receive tliern 
as he did the ambassadors of tlic Enqioror and tlie King of 
Spain ; t:]iat lie could not r^avc tlieni the right iiarid ij; his 
own house, because lie never honoured in tliis way those 
ambassacloi's ; but that, in reconducting them out ol' his 
room, he would go farther than he was accustomed to do, iiro- 
vided that they would prn-mit him to cover this unusual pro- 
ceeding \vitli a jiretext, that the otlicrs might not dra,w any 
consequences from it in tlieir favour. Our ambassadors did 
not disapprove of this expedient, but they bogged time to 
receive the insti’uetions of his majesty. As tliis would create 
a considerable delay, they proposed another, which would set 
at rest, for the ‘moment, the inmctilio. Thcjr observed, tiiat 
if the cardinal would feign himself sick, they would go to 
see him : on which the cardinal immediately vvent to bed, 
and an interview, so important to both nations, took place, 
and articles of great difficulty were discussed by the cardmalV 
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be<l^icle ! When the Nuncio Spada would have made tlie 
cardinal jealous ol tlie pretensions of the Englisli ambassadors, 
and rejinoaehed him with yielding his precedence to them, the 
cai’dinal denied this. never go before them, it is true, but 
likewise 1 never accompany them ; I wait for them only in 
the chamber of audience, either seated in the most lionour- 
able place, or standing till the table is ready : I am always 
the iirst to, speak, and the first to bo seated ; and besides, 1 
have never chosen to return their visit, which has made the 
Earl of Carlisle so outrageous.”'^ ' 

Such was the ludierous gravity of those court etiquettes, or 
pifnetilios, combined witli political consequences, of which I 
an’i now to exhibit a picture. 

When dames the First ascended the throne of his united 
kingdoms, and promised himself and the world long halcyon 
days of peace, foreign princes, and a long train of ambas- 
sadors from every European jiow^er, resorted to the English 
court. The pacific monarch, in emidation of an ofiicc whicli 
alread y existed in the courts of Eurojx?, created that of M as- 
TKB OF THE Cebemokies, after the mode of Erance, observes 
Koger Coke.t ddiis was now found necessary to preserve the 
state, and allay the j^erpetual jealousies of tlie representatives 
of their sovereigns. The first officer was Sir Lewis Lewlcnor,:}: 
with an assistant, Sir John Einott, who at length succeeded 
him, under Charles the Eirst, and seems to have been more * 
amply blest with tlie genius of the place ; his soul doted on 
the honour of the office ; and in that age of peace and of cere- 
mony, we may be astonisliod at the subtilty of his inventive 
shifts and contrivances, in quieting that scliool of angry and 
rigid hoys whom he had under liis care — the ambassadors of 
Europe ! 

Sir John Einett, like a man of genius in office, and Hying 
too in an age of diaries, has not resisted the pleasant labour 
of perpetuating his own narrative.§ He has told every cir- 

La Vie de Card, llichelieu, anonymous, Lut written by J. Le Glerc, 
1695, vol. i. pp. 116~- 125. 

f ‘‘A Detection of tbe Court and State of England,” vol. i. p. 13. 

X Stowe’s. Annals, p. 824. 

I give the title of this rare volume: “ Finetti Philoxen sis : , Some 
ckoice Observations of Sir John Finett, Knight, and Master of the Cere- 
monies to the two last Kings ; touching the reception and precedence, the 
treatment and audience, the j>imctilios and contests of forren ambassHdors 
iu England. Lcgall Ugaut 1656.” This very curious diary 

was published after the author’s death by his friend James Howell, the 
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with a diroiioloq’ioal exactitude, wliich passed in 
liis j)rovinoo as master of tlie ceremonies ; and wiien we con- 
sider tliat he was a busy actor amidst tlie whole dlploinatie 
eor])s, ^ve shall not bo surprised by discovering’, in this small 
volume of g-roat curiosity, a vein of secret and authentic his- 
tory ; it throws a new on nuiuy important events, in 

which tlu^ historians of the times are delieient, who liad not 
the knowledg'e of this assiduous, observer. Hut my present 
jnirpose is not to treat Sir Jolin with all the cereinonious 
punctilios, of which was himself the arbiter ; nor lo 
quote liim on grave sifnjrets, which future historians may 
well do. 

This volume contains tlie ru])ture oi' a morning, and tho 
peace-makings of an evaming; sometimes it tdls ot ‘‘ a clash 
b<‘ tween tli(‘ Savoy and Florence ambassadors for precedeiu^o f 
— now of rjiiestions betwixt the finperial and Venetian 
ambassadors, concerning lilies and vlsilsf l)ow tbt?y were to 
address one another, and ^^'ho was to ]>ay the (ii*st visit !— 
then “the Frenchman takes ca’c^^/Z/oy/smibout This 

historian of the levee now i’(‘cords, that the Frencli 
ambassador gets ground of tho Spanish;” but soon al’tc]*, so 
evanitiiil wore tliese drmving-room polities, that a day of h’sti- 
val lias passed away in suspimse, wdiile a yirivy eomieil has 
])een hastily sumirioin'd, to iinpiirc ivhy tlie French ambas- 
sador had “ a deduction of rheum in his teeth, besides a lit 
of the ague,” although lie hoped to be ]>resent at the. same 
festival next year! or being invited to a mask, declared “bis 
stornaeli would not agree with cold meats “ tliereby point- 
ing ” (shnnvdly observes Sir dohn) “at tho invitation and 
presence of the Spanish amliassador, wlio, at the mask the 
CJirishrias before^ had a{>peanHl in tlie fu’st ])lace.” 

Sometimes we discover our master of the cc*remonies dis- 
entangling himself and the lord ehamberlahi Irom the most 
provoking perplexities l>y a clever and civil lie. Tims it 
happened, when the Muscovite ambassador w’ould not yield 
precedence to the Freiieh nor Spaniard. On this occasion, Sir 
John, at his wits’ end, contrived an obscure situation, in whiedx 
the Bus^ imagined he was Idghly honoured, as there he 

Avell-kaowii writer ; and (h'lys, whose literary curiosity scarcely anythin^'^ 
in oiir domestic literature bas ese.'ujed, has analysed tlie volume with his 
aecustoined care. He mentions that there was a inauuscripfc in being, 
more full tlian the one published, of ^Yhich I have not been able to learn 
farther. —/hv'oVt Lihvavkin, p. "H>3. 
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enjoyed' a full sight of the Idng’s face, though lie could see 
nothing of the (.nitertaiinTieiit itself; A'Chile the other ambas- 
sadors were so kind as ‘knot to take excejhion,” not caring 
about the .Ivusslan, from tlic remoteness of his country, and 
the little interest tluit court then bad in Europe! But Sir 
John dis|)layfMl c\am a l)older invention wlicn the Muscovite, 
at his reception ad Whitelmll, complained tliat only one lord 
was in waiting at the stairs’-head, while no one had met ] 3 ini 
in the court-yard. Sir Joliii iissured him that in England it 
was considered a greater honour to be received by one lord 
tlnm by two ! 

Sir John discovered all bis acumen in the solemn investiga- 
tion of “ Wliieli was the upper end of the table ?” Argu- 
ments and infereiKHis were deduced from precedents (juoted ; 
but as ]3rccedcnts sometimes look contrary wa 3 ^s, this alfair 
might still have reinai)i(‘d suh judicc, luid not Sir John 
oracularly ])ronounced tluit “in srate of tlie chimne^ys in 
England, where the best man sits, is that end of the table.” 
Sir John, indeed, would olten take the most enlarged view of 
thiiigs ; as wdien tlie S|)anish anibassjidor, after liuutiiig witli 
tile king at Theobalds, dined with Ids majesty in the [U’ivy- 
cliamber, Ids son Don A.ntonio dined in the conneil-chambor 
with some of the king’s att(aidaiit^. Don Antonio seated 
Idrnsfdf on a stool at the end of the table*. One of the 
gentleineu-ushers took (,'xccption at this, being, he said, 
uvreguUr and uinisual, that plaee being ever wont to be 
)\'Seiwa'd /or state 1'^ In a word, no person in the 

world was ever to sit on tliut stool; but Sir rFohn, holding a 
eonferenec before he chose to disturb tlie Sjianish grandCe, 
dually determined, that this was the siipersfition of -a gen- 
tleman-u*=:her, and it wats therefore jieglected.” Thus Sir 
Jolm could, at a critical moment, exert a move liberal sjiirlt, 
\nd risk an empty stool against a little ease and quiet ; winch 
'ivere no common occurrences with that martyr of state, a 
master of' ceremonies ! ^ 

But Sir John, — to me he is so entertaining a personage tliat 
I do not care to get rid of him, — had to overcome diffi- 
culties which stretched his lino genius on tonttr-hooks. 
Once- — rai*(dy did tlie like iinluck}’^ accident happen to the 
wary master of the ceremonie>s — did Sir John exceed the 
civility of his instructions, or rather his lialf-instmctions. 
Being sent to invite tin? Dutch ambassador and the States’ 
commissioners, then a young and new government, to the 
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ceremonies of St. Gcor!:^(fs day, tliey iiKjuired wliotlier they 
tvioiild liavo tlic same respect, paid to tiiinYi as olher avvdnas- 
sidors ? Tlie bland Sir John, out of the milkiinjss of his 
bfood, said lie dmdded it not. As soon, liowever, ;is lie 
I’ctmned to the lord eliambcrlain, he discovered that Ire had 
boon sought lor up and down, to stop the invitation. The 
lord chavnhcrlain. said Sir Jolui had exceeded his connnission, 
;f he had invited the Dutchmen ‘‘to stand in tlie closet of 
the (jueeifs side ; because the Spanisli ambassador would never 
endure them so near hint, loliere there Kcis hut a thin icainscot 
hoard hctn'cen, and a windoiv ivhieh mufht be opened P' Sir 
dohn said gently, he Inid done no otlierwdse-tliau lu^ had been 
desired; which liowever the lord chamberlain, in part pXemeAy 
(eautiouri and civil !) “ and 1 was not so unmannerly as to 
contest againsiA (supjde, ].>ut uneasy!) Tliis aibur ended 
miseraldy for the ]')oor Dutelnnen. Those new repablieaus 
were tlion regarded with the vnost jcado’us cordeihpt liyallthe 
ambassadors, and wea'e just venturing on tlieir lirst dain-ing- 
steps, to move among crowned lieads. dhe .i.)uleb now 
resolvcil not to ]>e ]>reseiit ; declaring they bad just received 
an itryeni invitation^ from the .Karl of JAatxr/', to dine at 
Winild(alom A, j)iece s}( perch eric to save appearances; 
probably the lia])]n’ eonl'.avanee of the eombincAl geniuses of 
the lord cliarnherlain and the master of ihe c‘eremonies ! 

1 will now exliihit some curious details iVom these archives 
of lantastical state, and ];a.int a courtly world, where politics 
and civility seem to liave 1>een at ])e)-petual variance. 

When tliG Palatine arrived in Knglnnd to marry Eliza- 
beth, the oidy (laughter of James the First, ‘Ahe feasting, 
and jollity” of tier court warro interru]>ted by tlie discontent 
of the archduke’s ambassadoig of which tliese were the mate- 
rial |)oints : — 

vSir Jo1ui \\niited on him, to honour witli his ])resenee the 
solemnity on tlie second or third days, either to dinner or 
snpjier, or both. 

Tlie areliduke’s ambassador paused r witli a troidrled coun- 
tenan(*e inquiring wlicther the Spanisli amliassador wi^s 
invited. ' “I answered, answerable to my instriictioms in ease 
of such demand, that ho was sick, and could not bo there, 
ile was yesterday, quoth he, so well, as that tlie oiler might 
Imve very well been made him, and perhaps acceptcid.” 

To this Sir John replied, that the French and Vxmctiaii 
ambassadors holding between them one course of corre- 
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spondeTicCj and tbe Spardt^li and the arcliduke’s another, their 
invitations liad been nsnalJy joint. 

This tlie arciuhikehs ambassador denied ; and affirmed tliat 
they had been.se])avat(:‘ly invit(?d to Masapies, &e., but he hal 
never ;—~t1iat France had always yielded precedence to th) 
arciiduke’s predecessors, when they were but Dnka^s ot Bui- 
giindy, of ^vhic]i he was ready to ])roduce “ ancient proofs 
and tliat Yen ice was a mean republic, a sort of burghers, and 
a handful of territory, eon]j)arf?d to his nionai’chieal sove- 
reign : — and to all this he added, that the Venetian bragged 
of the lia'qnent favours he had received. 

Sir John returns in great <listress to the lord chamberlain 
and his nnyiesty. A solemn declaration is drawn u]), in 
whicli James 1, most gravely laments that the arelulukofs 
and)assador has takaoi this offence ; but bis majesfy offers 
tlieso most cogent arguments in his own favour ; that tlio 
Yenetiau bad annomiced to Ids majesty tbatliis repu.blic liad 
orde 7 ‘ed Ids men new liveries on tiie occasion, an honour, he 
adds, not usual witli primars — the S|)aidsh anjhassador, not 
finding Idmself well lor the ili'st (hiy (because, by tlie way, 
he did nob care to dispute precedence wit!) tlie Frencliman), 
ids majesty conceiving that the solemidty of the marriage 
being one continued act through divers days, it admitted 
neither nor jmsferiiis : and tlien Janies proves too much, 

by boldly asserting, that the last day should be talicu fertile 
yreatest day I — as iu other cases, ibr instance in that of 
Christmas, where Twelfth-day, the last day, is held as the 
greatest. 

But the French and Yenetiau ambassadors, so envied by 
tlie Spardsli and the archduke’s, wtuu themselves not less 
chary, and crustily fastidious. The insolent Frenchman first 
attempted to take precedence of the Prince of Wales; and 
the Venetian stood n])on this yioint, that they should sit on 
chairs, though the prince had but a stool ; and, particularly^ 
that the carver should not stand before him. ^vBut/’ adds 
Sir John, ‘^neither of them prevailed iu their reasdnless 
pretences.” 

Nor was it peaceable oven at the nuptial dinner, whieii 
closed with the following catastrophe of etiipictte : — 

Sir John having ushered among the countesses the lady of 
the French ambassador, he left her to the ranging of the lord 
chamberlain, who ordered she should be placed at the table 
next beneath the countesses, and above the baronesses. But 
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lo ! The YiscoMntes,s of EtTingbain standing to her tromani^s 
riylit^ and possessed already of lier propc]* place (as she called 
it:), would not remove lower, so held the hand ot‘ tlie and)as- 
sadviec, till after diiiucr, ' wlien the Ercncdi andrissador, 
infonmal of tiro diilereuce and opposition, ('allotl out for his 
wife’s coach !” With great troulde, the French lady was per> 
suaded to stay, tlie Countess of Kildare and tlie Yiscouiitess 
of Haddingtoii making no sc-ruple of yielding tlunr places. 
Sir John, uni lending his gravity', facetiously adds, The 
Lady of Eihngham, in tlie intcriin, forbearing (udtli rather too 
inueli tluni little stoinaeli) both lier sLip]ier and her cuin- 
pany,” "Bliis spoilt child of quality, tugging at tlie Frencli 
ambassadress to keep her down, raortified to he seated at the 
side oi‘ the Frencli woman that day, frowning and frowned on, 
and going supperless to bed, passed the weduingalay of the 
Palatine and Princess Flizabetli like a cross girl on a firm. 

One of the most subtle of tlu.'se men of 'jjnncfilio, and the 
most troublesome, was tlie Veneliau ambassador; ibv it was 
Ids jiartieular aptitude to fnnl lault, and ])iek out jealousies 
among all the othei-s of Ids body. 

On the maiTiage of the Earl of Sornerstd, the Vi.'iietian was 
invited to the masque, but not the dinner, as last ^mar tlvo 
reverse had occurred. The Erenehman, wdio drew always 
with the Yenetiau, at this moment chose to act by Idvnself on 
the Avatcdi of jirecedenee, jealous of the Spaidard newly 
arrived. When invited, lie inquired if tlie Spanish ambas- 
isrador was to be there ? and hunddy besceelied Ills majesty to 
be excused, from indisposition. Yvhi sliall now see Sir John 
put into tlie most lively action by the svd.)tle YTuetian. 

1 was scarcely back at court with the Frencli ambas- 
sador’s answer, when I was told tliat a gentleman from the 
Yenetiun ambassador had been to seek me, who, liaving at 
last found me, said that his lord desired me, that if ever I 
would do him favour, I would talce the pains to come to liim 
instantly. I, winding tlie cause to be some new buzz gotten 
into his lirain, from some intelligence he had from the French 
of that morning’s pnK'eeding, excused rny present coming, 
that I might talce farther instructions from tlie lord chamber- 
lain ; wherowitli, as soon as I was sulUoiently armed, I went 
to the Ycnetian.” 

But the Yenetian would not confer with Sir John, tliough 
lie sent for liiin in sncli a hurry, except in presence of his own 
secretary. Then the Yenetian desired Sir J ohii to repeat the 
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inord^ of Ills own an J also of own ansive7\^ 

v/hicli poor Sir Jolin aetnally tlitl! Forlio udds, ‘M A’ieidod, 
out not without a]iscort*ri»t:> iny insatislaction to bo so 
porcrn])torily [>rossed on, as if Ite Inid meant to trip me.’’ 

The Venetian iiiivin^- thus com]) oiled Sir John to C'ou over 
];oi]i invitaiion and an;wver, gravely conpdiihented 1dm on iiis 
eorn'etuess to a tittle! Vet still was tlic Venetian not in less 
trouble: and now lie confessed that tlio l\:ing had given a 
formal invitation to the Freiich ambassador, — and not to 
him! 

ddds was a new stage in tins important negotiation : it 
tried all tlie dijdomatie sagacity ol* Kir Jolni ft c'xtraet n 
diiscovery ; and wld(di was, that the l-b'enchman had, indeed, 
convcy(ul the intelligence seeretly to the Venetian. 

Kir John now aelvnnwbvigc<l that he had susj^ected as 
much ^vhen he received tlie nn^ssag;^ ; and not to be taken by 
surprise, he had come jn'Cjaired \vit]) a Jong apology, ending, 
for peace sake, with the same formal invitation foi‘ the Vene- 
tian. Vow the Viuietian ijisisted. agedn tiVat Sir tIoIui should 
deliver the invitaliou i’l {]in cyanic /yrcche irord^ as it }iadl)e(‘n* 
given to the Frenchman. Sir Jolm, with Ids never-failing 
couidly docility, perfoi'ined it to a syllable. Wliether huth 
])arties during all these ]>roe(‘edings could avoid moving a 
risible muscle at one aiuither, our gra.ve authority records not. 

Tlic Venotia)ds liurd answea* seemed now^ jierfectly satis- 
factory, declai’iug he would not excuse his absence as the 
.Freuclnnan had, on tlie most fidvolous pretence; and farther, 
lic^ expressed Ins hlgli satisfaction with last yciir’s substan- 
tial tcrstimony of tlie royal favour, in the public honours con- 
ferred on him, and regretted tiiat tlie quiet of Ids majesty 
sliould be 80 frequently disturbed by these punctilios about, 
invitations, wiiioh so often 'V)vor-thronged his guests at 
the feast.’’ 

Sij* Jolm now imagined that all was happily concluded, and 
was retiring witli the sweetness of a dove, and the qi,uetiie.ss 
of a. mouse, to 11 y to the lord eliamherlain, when behold tlie 
Venetian ^vould not relinquish his hold, but turned on Idni 
with the reading of another scruple, et kmc illcc lacltrymce ! 
asking whether the archduke’s ainbassador was also invited ?” 
Poor Sir John, to keep himself clear ‘‘ ifom categorical 
assevcTations,” declared he could not resolve him.” Then 

tlie Venetian ob.served, Sir Jolm was dissembling ! and he 

hoped and imagined tliat Sir John had in his instructions, 
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that he was first to have goiio to him (the Venetian), and on 
ins rt 3 turn to the arehclnivc’s lunbassadord’ Matters now 
threatened to be as irreconcileable as ever, for it se<.nns the 
A^enetian was standing* on the point of preeedeney with the 
arcliduko’s ambassador. The? political Sir John, wishing to 
gratify the Vheietian at no expense, adds, he tlionglit it ill 
manners to mar a belief of an ambassador’s making,” and. so 
allowed liim to tldnk that he had been invited before the 
arcli duke’s ambassador ! 

ddiis Venetian prov(d himself to be, to tlie great torment 
of Sir Jolm, a stupendous g’enius in liis own way ; ever oji tlie 

w'ate]i to be treated al paro Jl teste coronate- equal v. ith 

crowned lieads; and, when at a tilt, refusiMl be'iiig jdaeed 
among tiie aml)asBadors of >Savoy and the Sfatcs-general, Acs, 
while tlie Spanish and Vr(.mch ambassadors were seated alone 
on tlie opposite side. Tlie Venetian deedared that this ^vo^dd 
be a diminution of Ills quality; the first place of an inferior 
deyree .heiny ever held worse them the last of a superior. This 
reiined observation deliglitcd Sir John, who dignities it as ^,11 
axiojn, yat afterwards came to doubt it witli a sed dr hoc 
yucerc ' — query this ! If it be true in politics, it i.s not so in 
common sense, according to the proverbs of both nations ; i’or 
the lionest Miiglish declares, tliat Better he tlie head of the 
yeomanry than the tail of the gentry;” while tlie subtle 
Italian has it, Jd ineyHo rsser testa dl Luceio^ ehe coda., di 
Siorione fi “ better be the liead of a ])ike than the tail of a 
sturgeon.” But before we <]uit Sir J«)lni, let us lieai* him in 
Ills own words, reasoning with fnu? ei’iticad tact, wliieh lie ma- 
doidd'.<?d]y ].>ossc.ssed, on ilglit and. left bands, but reasoning 
v/itli inlinite modesty as well as geniu.s. Jlcar this sage of 
punctilios, this philosopher of courtesies. 

“ Tlui Axiom before delivered by the A^enotiaii ambassador 
judf^d u[)on discourse I bad with some of vmdcrsfa)uting, 
to, be ef value in a distinct company fbui might he otherwise in 
a joint assemhly f And then Sir John, like a philosophical 
historian, explores some great public (jvent — “ As at tlie cou- 
elusion of the peace at Vervin.s (the only part of the peac{‘ he 
cared about), the French and Spanish meeting, contended for 
precedence— who should sit at the right hand of the pope’s 
legate an expedient ^vas found, of sending into Fraiico ior 
the pope’s nuncio residing there, who, seated at the right 
hand of the said legate (the legate himself sitting at the 
table’s end), the French ambassador being oil'ered tiie ciioice 
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of the oext place, he took that at the legate’s left hand, 
leaving the second at the right hand to the Spanish, who, 
taking it, persuaded himself to have the better of it; setl de 
hoc qufzrcT Plow modestly, yet how shrewdly ijisinuated ! 

So nineh, if not too mucin of the Diaiy of a Master of the 
Ceremonies ; where the important personages strangely con- 
trast witli the frivolity and foppery of their actions. 

-By tills work it appears tliat all foreign ambassadors were 
entirely entertained, for their diet, lodgings, coaches, with all 
theii’ train, at the cost of the English monarch, and on their 
depai'tore received customary presents of considerable value ; 
irom lOOO to 5000 ounces of gilt plate ; and in more cas(?s 
than one, the meanest complaints were made by the ambas- 
sadors .about sliorb allowaiiees. Pdiat the foreign ambas- 
sadors in return made presents to the masters of the ceremo- 
nies 1‘rom thirty to hfty “ ])ieees,” or in plate or jewels ; and 
some so grudgingly, that Sir John Phnett often vents his in- 
dignation, and commemorates the indignity. As tliiis, — on 
one of the Spanisli ambassadors-extraordinary waiting at Deal 
for tlireo days, Sir John, expecting the wind with the 
patience of an hungrjf cnterlahiment Irom a close-handed am- 
bassador, as his present to me at his parting from Dover being 
but an old gilt livery pot, that had lost his fellow, not worth 
above twelve pounds, aeconijiaiiied Avith two pair of Spanish 
gloves to make it almost thirteen, to my shame and his.** 
VvJien lie lelt this scurvy a in bassador-extraordinary to his fate 
aboard the ship, ho exuUs that the cross-winds held him 
ill the Downs almost a seven-niglit before they would bioAV 
him over.” 

P’rom this mode of receiving ambassadors, two inconve- 
niences resulted; their pcT|)otuai jars punctilio, and their 
singular intrigues to obtain precedence, which so completeb/ 
harassed the patience of the most pacific sovereign, tlmt James 
Avas compelled to make great alterations in his aomestic 
comforts, and was perpetually embroiled in the 'most ridicu- 
lous contests. At length Charles I. perceived the great 
clmrge of these embassies, ordinary and extixiordinary, ofteii 
on frivolous pretences ; and Avith an empty treasury, and an 
uncomplying jiarliament, be grew less anxious for such 
ruinous lionours.^ He gave notice to ibreign ambassadors, 

Charles I. had, howevei*, adopted them, and long preserved the stiitell- 
ncss of his court with foreign powers, as appears by these extracts from 
manuscript letters of the time : 
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that he should not any more “defray their diet, nor provide 
coaches for them,” “This frugal purpose ” cost Sir 

Jolin many altercations, wlio seems to view it as the glory of 
the Britisli monarch l>eing on the. wane. The unsettled state 
of Cliarles was appearing in I6‘i(h hy the ipierulous narrative 
of tlio master of the ceremonies ; the etiquettes of the court 
^vero disturbed by the erratic course of its great star ; and the 
master of the ce!*etnonies. \vas reduced to keep blank letters 
to superscribe, and addrSs to nobleman who was to he 
found, from the ahsenee of the great officers of state. On this 
occasion tlie aml^assador of tlie .Duke of Mantua, who had 
long desired his parting audience, ^vhen the king (jbjected to 
the unfitness of the place he was then in, replied, tliat, “ if it 
were under a tree, it should be to him as a palace.” 

Yet although we smile at this science of etiquette and these 
rigid forms of ceremony, when were altogether dis- 

carded a great statesman lamented them, and found the 
inconvenience and mischief in the })olitical consequences wliich 
followed their neglect. Charles 11., who was no admirer of 
these regulated formalities of court etiquette, seems to have 
broken up the ponq) and pride- of tlie former master oi‘ the 
ceremonies ; and tlie grave and great eluincellor of human 
nature, as Warburtou calls Clarendon, censured and felt all 
the inconveniences of tliis open intercourse of an ambassador 
with the king. Thus he observed in the ease of the Spanish 
ambassador, who, be writes, “ took the advantage of the 
license of the court, wlierc no rules or formalities were yet 
established (and to which the king himself was not enough 
inclined), hut all doors open to all ])ersons ; whicli tlie ambas- 
sador finding, be made himself a domestic, came, to the king 
at all hours, and spake to him wlien, and as long as ho would, 
without any ceremony^ or clesiriny an audience accordiny to 

Mr. Mead >vritc!^ to Sir M. Stutcville, July 25, 1(329. 

His majesty was wont to answer the 3^' rencli ambassador in his own 
language ; now he speaks in English, and by an interpreter. And so aloth 
Sir Thomas Edmondes to the French king ; contrary to the ancient custom ; 
so that althoV of late we liave not equalled them in arms, yet now we shall 
equal them in ceremonios.” 

Oct. 31, 1C28. 

^‘This day fortnight, the States’ ambassador going to visit my lord 
treasurer about some bu.siness, whereas his lordslnp was wont alway.s to 
bring them but to tho stairs’ head, he then, after a great deal of cmnleous 
resistance on the ambassadors part, attended him througli the hall and 
court^yard, even to the very bt>ot of his cou-ch .” — tdocme MeiS. 4178. 
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ike old cudom ; but came into the bed-chamber wliile the 
Ivirig was dressing himself, and mingled iti all discoursed with 
the same freedom he would tise in his own . And from this never- 
heard-of license, introduced by the Dreneh and the S2)amar^ 
'at this iime^ without any dislike in the Jdny, though not per- 
mitted in any court in Christendoni, many inconveniences and 
mischiefs broke in, which could never after be shut out.”*' 


DIARrES— MORAL, HISTORICAL, AND CRITICAL. 

AVe converse witli the absent by letters, and witli ourselves 
by diaries ; but vanity is more grati lied by dedicating its time 
to tlie little labours wliieh liave a chance of immediate notice, 
and may circulate from hand to hand, than by the honester 
pages of a volume rc^served only for solitaiy contem|;)lation ; 
or to 1)0 a future relic of ourselves, when we shall no more 
hear of ourselves. 

Marcus Antoninus’s celebrated work eii titled TCr eIc exivtov, 
Of the thinys ichich concern himself would be a good deli- 
nition of 'the use and pur])ose ol‘a diary. Shaftesbury calls a 
diai^y, A fault-book,” intended for self-correction; and a 
Colonel Harwood, in the reign of Charles the First, kept a 
diary, which, in the s])irit of the times, lie entitled Slips, 
InOnnitics, and Passages of Providence.” Sueli a diary is: a 
moral instrument, should the writer exercise it on himself, 
and on all around him. Men then wrote folios concerning 
themselves ; and it sometimes }ni|)pened, as proved by .many, 
wbicii I have examined in manuscript, that often writing in 
retireuient, they would write when they had nothing to write. 

Diaries must be out of date in a lounging age, although 1 
have rnyaelf known several who have continued the practice 
\vith pleasure and utility.t One of our old writers quaintly 
observes, that “ the ancients used to take their stomach-pill 
of self-examination every night. Borne used little hooks, or 
tablets, which tluy tied at their girdles, in which they kept 
a memorial of what they did, against their night-reekoning.” 
AYe know that Titus, the delight of mankind, as ho has been 
called^ kept a diary of all his actions, and when at night he 

Clarendon’s Life, Tol. li. p. ICO. 

T Tlie Diary of William Eaikes, Esq.,. }ias oidy^ecently been published : 
it relates to the iirsfc Ijalf of the present century, and proves that the race 

of diarists are not ox tinefc among ottrselve.s. 
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found upon examination that lie had performed uotluug* me- 
inoraLle, he would exclaim, Amici I diem i^crdidmu^^^ 
Friends ! we liavo lost a day ! 

Among our own countrymen, in times more favourahle for 
a concentrated mind tlian in this age of scattered tlmughts 
and of the fragments of genius, the custom long prevailed 
and we their posterity are still reaping tlie benefit of their 
lonely hours and diurnal records. It is always pleasing to 
recollect the name of Alfred, and we have deeply to I’egretthe 
loss of ii manual wliieli this monarch, so strict a manager of 
Ids time, yet found leisure to pursue : it wQuld liavo interested 
us much more even than his translations, whicli have come 
down to us. Alfred carried in his hosom memorandum leaves, 
in whicli ho made collections from his studies, and took so 
much pleasure in the frequent examination of tins journal, 
that he called it his hmuUboGka because, says Spehnan, day 
and night he ever Inul it in liand witli Idm. 'Jdds manual, as 
my learned friend Mr. Tunu'r, in liis elaborafce and ]‘)ldloso- 
pineal Life' of Alfred, bas sliown by some curious exti’acts 
from' Malmsbury, was the repository of his own occasional 
literary reflections. An association of ideas connects two' 
other of our illustrious princes with Alfred. 

Prince Henry, the- son of James f., our English Marcellas, 
wlio wept by all tlie Muses, and mourned by all the brave 
in Britain, devoted a great portion ol' liis time to literary in- 
toreourse ; and tlie linest geniuses of tlie age addressed tlieir 
works to him, and wrote several at the prince’s suggestion. 
Dallingtbn, in tlie jmeface to liis curious ‘‘ Apliorikins, (nvll 
and Miiitarie,” has described Priiieo Henry’s domestic li-e : 

Myself,” says he, the unalilest of many in that academy, 
for so was liis iamily, had this especial eviplopmen t for his pro- 
per use, which he pleased favourably to entertain; and often to 
read over 

The diary of Edward VI., written with his own hand, con- 
veys a notion of that yirceocity of intellect, in that early edu- 
cated prince, which would not sufler his infirm liealtli to 
relax in his royal duties. This prince was solemnly struck 
with the feeling that ho was not seated on a tlirone to be a 
trifler or- a sensualist: and this simplicity of mind is very 
remarkable in the entries of liis diary ; where, one occasion, 
to remind himself of the causes of his seci*et prolfer of frieiid- 
sbip to aid the Emperor of Germany with men against the 
Turk, and to keep it at present geeret from the French court, 
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tlie younj^ monareli inserts, ‘\This was done on intent to get 
some friends. The reasonings be in my desk.” 8o ^^ealoiis 
was he to have before him a state of publie aflairSy that often 
in the middle of the month he recalls to mind passages which 
he had omitte d in the beginning ; what was done every day 
of moment, he retired into his vstudy to set down. '—Even 
James the Second \v)‘ote with his own hand the daily oecur- 
renc^os of his times, Ids reflections and conjectures. Adversity 
Inul schooled him into rellection, and softened into humanity 
a spirit of bigotry ; and it is soinetliing in his lavour, tliat 
alter his abdication lie collected his thouglits, and mortified 
Id mself by the penance of a. diary. — Could a Clive or a Crom- 
well have composed one ? Ncitlier of these men could suder 
solitude and darkness ; they started at their casual reeollec- 
tion.s : — what would they have done, had memory marshalled 
their crime.s, and arranged them in the terrors of chronology ? 

"When the national cIiaractiT retained more originality and 
individuality tlian our rnoniitonous habits now admit, our 
later ancestors disjilaycd a love of appliention, which was a 
source of hapjiiness, quite lost to us. Till the middle of the 
last century they were as great economists of tlieir time as of 
their estates ; and life with tliem w’as not one hurried yet 
tedious festival. Living more witidn tliemselves, rnoj'e sepa- 
rated, they were tlierefore more original in tlieir pri'ftuliees, 
their principles, and in ilie constitution of their minds. They 
resided more on their estates, and the metropolis was usually 
resigned to the men of trade in tiieir lloyal Exehange, andtlio 
prefeianent-hunters among the backstairs at Whitehall. Lord 
Clarendon tells u.s, in Ins Life,” tluit )ns grandfather, in 
James tlie First’s time, had never been in London after the 
deatli of ElLabetl), though he lived thirty years afterwards ; 
and his wile, to whom he liad been married forty years, liad 
iKwer once visited the metropolis. On this fact he makes a 
curious observation : The wisdom and frugality of that time 
being such, that few gentlemen made journeys to London, or 
any other expensive journey, but upon important business, 
and their wives never; by which Providence they enjoyed 
and improved their estates in the country, and kept good Hos- 
pitality in their house, brought up their children well, and 
were beloved^y their neighbours.” This will appear a very 
coarse liomc.spun happiness, and ihese must seem very gross 
virtues to our artificial feelings ; yet this assuredly created a 
national chai’acter ; made a patriot of every country gentle- 
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man; and, finally, produced in the civil wars some of the 
most sublime and original characters that ever acted a groat 
pa)’t on the theatre of luiman life. 

This was the age of DrAiUES ! The head of almost every 
hnnily formed one. Itkliciilous people may have written 
ridiculous diaries, as Elias Aslimole’s but many of our 
greatest characters in public life have left such monuments of 
their diurnal labours. 

These diaries were a substitute to every thinking man for 
our newspapers, magazines, and Annual Itegisters ; but tliose 
who imagine that these are a substitute for the scenical and 
dramatic life of the diary of a man of genius, like Swilt, who 
\VTote one, or even of a lively observer, who lived amidst the 
vseenes lie describes, as Horace Walpolets letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, Vvliich form a regular diary, only show that they are 
better aecpiainted with the more ephemeral and eejuivoeal 
labours. 

There is a curious passage in a letter of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
recommending to Sir Francis Bacon, then a young man on liis 
travels, 4he mode by wliieli he sliouid make Jus life “ jgolit- 
abie to his country and his friends.’’ His expressions are 
remarkable. Let all tlieso riches be treasured up, not only 
in jmur meinory, where time may lessen your stock, l)at 
rath(».r m f/ood tcriilnr/s and hoo/is of account^ which will keep 
Ihem safe for j'oiir use hereafter.” By these good icriiings 
and hoolcs of account^ he describes tbe diaries of a student and 
an observer ; these ‘\good writings” will preserve what wear 
out in the memory, and these “ books of account” render to 
a man an aeeouni of liimself to liimself. 

It was tljis solitary reflection and industry which assiu'cdly* 
contributed so lajgely to form the gigantic minds of the 
Seldeiis, the Caindens, the Cokes, and others of that vigorous 
age of genius. When Coke fell into disgrace, and retired into 
private life, tbe discarded statesman did not pule himself into 
a lethargy, but on the contrary seemed almost to rejoice that 
an opportunity was at length afforded liim of indulging in 
studies more congenial to his feelings. Then he found leisure 
not only to revise his former writings, which were thirty 

^ Ashmole noted every trifle, even to the paring of his nails ; and being a ^ 
believer in, astrology,: and a student in the occult sciences, occasionally 
mentions hie own superstitious observances. Thus, April 11, 1681, lio 
notes — I took, early in the morning, a good dose of elixir, and hung three 
spiders about niy neck, and they drove in y ague away* I)eo Gratias T 

TOL. II, P 
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voluniGS written witli liis own hand, but, what most pleased 
him, he was enabled to write a manual, whicli he called Fade 
jU.ecum, and which contained a retrospective view of his life, 
since he noted in that volume the most remarkable occur- 
rences which happened to him. It is not probable that such 
a MS, could have been destroyed but by accident ; and it 
might, perliaps, yet be recovered. - 

“ The interest of the public was the business of Camden’s 
life, ” observes Bishop Gibson; and, indeed, this was the 
character of the men of that age. Camden kept a diary of 
all oceurrenees in the reign of James the First ; not that at 
his advanced age, and with his infirm health, he could ever 
imagine that ho should n\ake use of these materials ; l)ut lie 
did this, inspired by the love of truth, and of tlnat labour 
which delights in preparing its materials for po.sterity. 
Bishop Gibson has made an important observation on llie na- 
ture of .such a diary, wliich cannot be too often rigioated to 
those who have the o])portuiiitics of forming one; . and for 
them I transcribe it. Were this practiscal by pej’sons of 
learning and curiosity, wlio bav(' opportunities oi' seeing into 
the ]Hil)lic alfairs of a kingdom, the .short hints and strictures 
of tliivS kind would often set tilings in tiaicr light than 
regular histories.” 

A student of this class was Sir S 3 nnonds D’Ewes, an indc; 
pendent comitr}’- gentlenian, to whose zeal we owe the valuable 
jouiindfl of parliament in Eliznbetli’s rcigi},'aiul who has left 
in manuscript a voluminous diaiy^ Ironi wliicii may be drawn 
some curious matters. In the preface to liis journals, he has 
prescuted a noble picture of his literary reveries, and the in- 
tended productions of his ])cu, Thc\y \vi[l animate the youth- 
ful student, and sliow the active genius of the gentlemen of 
that day. The present diarist observes, “ Having now finished 
these voluiiies, I have already^ entered upon other and greater 
labours, conceiving myascif not tb be born for myself alone, 

“ Qui viVat sihi soltts, humo nequit esse beatus, 

Male luori, nam sic viY^re uolo inilii.’* 

He then gives a list of bis intended historical avorks, and 
adds, Tliese I have proposed to myself to labour in, liesides 
ylivcrs others, smaller works : like him that shoots at the 
sun, not ill hopes to reach it, but to shoot as liigli as possibly 
liis strength, art, or skill will permit. So though 1 know it 

^ Tills diary has been published since the above \,'ritteii. 
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impossible to finish all these during my short and uncertain 
life, having already entered into the thirtieth year of my age, 
and Iiaving many unavoidable cares of an estate and favuily, 
yet, if I can finish a little in each kind, it may hereafter stir 
up some able judges to add an end to the whole : 

“ iSic inihi contingat vivere, sicque morif * 

Richard Baxter, whose facility and diligence, it is said, pro- 
duced one hundred and forty-five distinct works, wrote, as lie 
himself says, in the crowd of all my other employments.” 
Assuredly the one which may excite astonishment is his volu-- 
minous autobiography, forming a folio of more than seven 
hundred closely-printed pages; a history which takes a con- 
siderable compass, from 1015 to 1081 ; whose writer ])ri(^s into 
the very seed oI‘ m’cnts, and whose personal Iviiowledge of the 
loading actors of his times throw's a jierpetual interest over 
his lengthened pages. Yet tliis was not written witli a view , 
of publication hy himself; he still continued tin's work, till 
time and strength wmro out the hand that could no longer 
hold the pen, and left it to the judgment of others whether 
it should be given to tlie wmrld. 

These w'cro private persons. It may excite our surprise to 
discover that our statesmen, and otliers engaged in active 
public life, occupied themselves with the same habitual atteii- 
tiou to wluit was passing around them in the form of dirades, 
or their own memoirs, or in forming collections for luturo 
times, with no possible view but for posthumous utility. 
They seem to have been inspired by the most genuine passion 
of patriotism, and an awful love of poste^t 3 ^ What motive 
less powerful could induce many noblemen and gentlemen to 
transcribe volumes ; to transmit to posterity authentic nami- 
tives, whicli would not oven admit of contemporary notice; 
eithou’ because the lacts were then wmll knowm to all, or of so 
secret a nature as to render tliem dangerous to be commuiu- 
cated to their own times. They sought neither lanui nor in- 
terest ; ibr many collections of tiiis nature have come down 
to us without even the names of the scribes, whicli Inive been 
usually discovered by accidental circumstances. It may be 
said that this toif was the pleasure of idle men the idlers 
then were of a distinct race from our own. There is scarcely 
a person of reputation among them, who has not left such 
laborious records of himself. I intend drawing u}) a list of 
such diaries and memoirs, which derive tlicir importance from 

1*2 
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diarists themselves. Even the women of this time partook of 
the same thoughtful dispositions. It appears that the Duchess 
of York, wife to James the Second, and the daughter of 
Clarendon, drew up a narrative of his life ; the celebrated 
Duchess of Newcastle has formed a digniiied biography of her 
liusband ; Lady Eansliaw’s Memoirs have been recently pub- 
ished ; and Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her Colonel have 
delighted every curious reader. 

AVhiteloeke’s ‘^Moinoiials” is a diary full of important 
public matters ; and the noble editor, the Earl of Anglesea, 
observes, that our author not only served the state, in seve- 
ral stations, both at home and in fo^’eigii countries, hut like- 
wise conversed with books, and made himself a large provision 
irorn his studies and (contemplation, like that nolde Roman 
Fortius Cato, as described by Nepos. Hc) was all along so 
jTnich in business, one would not imagine he ever had leisure 
for books ; yet, who considers his studies might believe he 
had been always shut up with his friend Selden, and the dust 
of action never fallen on his gown.” When Wliitelocke was 
sent on an embassy to Sweden, he journalised it ; it amounts 
to two bullv'y quartos, extremely curious. He has even left 
us a History of England. 

Yet all is not told of Whiteloeke ; and we have deeply to 
regret the loss, or at least the concealment, of a work addressed 
to liis family, wliicli apparently would be still more interest- 
ing, as exhibiting his domestic habits and feelings, and 
affording a model for those in publi(? life who had the spirit 
to imitate sucli greatness of mind, of whicli we have not many 
examples. — Whiteloeke had drawn u]) a great work, which he 
entitled, liememhranccs of ihe Labours of JVhitelocJce in 
the Annates of his Life, for the instruction of his Children 
To Dr. Morton, the editor of Whitelocke’s “Journal of the 
Swedish Amhassy,” we owe the notice of this woidc ; and I 
shall transcribe his digni Tied feelings in regretting the want of 
these MSS, “ Such a work, and by such a father, is become 
the inheritance of every child, whose abilities "and station in 
life may at any time hereafter call upon him to deliberate for 
las country, — and for his family and perspn, as parts of the 
great wliole ; and I confess myself to be one of those who 
lament the suppi’cssion of that branch of the Annates which 
relates to the author himself in his private capacity; they 
would have afforded great pleasure as well as instruction to 
the world in their Hitire form. The first volume, containing 
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tlie first twenty years of his life, may one day see the light ; 
but the greatest part has hitherto escaped my inquiries.” 
This is all we know of a work of equal moral and philosophi- 
cal curiosity. The preface, however, to these “ Itemem- 
brances,” has been fortunately preserved, and i||is an extraor- 
dinary production, la this it appears that Whitelocke liirasclf 
owed the first idea of his own work to one left by liis father, 
which existed in the family, and to which he repeatedly refers 
his children. He says, ‘‘ The memory and w^orth of your 
deceased grandfatlier deserves all honour and imitation, both 
from you and me ; his Liber Jfamelicus/ his own story, 
W'ritteu by himself, imll he left lo yoic^ and was an eneourage- 
ment and precedent to this larger worl?.” Here is a lamily 
picture r[uito new to us; the lieads of tlie liouso are its his- 
torians, and these records of tlie heart were animated by 
examjdes and preccjits, di'awn from tlieir own bosoms ; and, 
as Whitelocke feelingly expresses it, all is recommended to 
the perusal and intended ford he instrueiion of my own house; 
and almost in every page you will lind a dedication to you, 
my dear children.” 

The habit of laborious studies, and a zealous attention to 
tlie liistory of liis own times, jirodueed flie Eegister and 
Chronicle of Jlisliop Kennctt. Containing matters of fact, 

. delivered in the words of the most authentic papers and re- 
cords, all daily entered and commented on it includes an 
account of all pamphlets as they appeared. Titis history, more 
valuable to us than to his own contemporaries, occupied two 
large' folios, of wliieli only one has been printed ; a zealous 
labour, wliicb could only have been carried on from a motive 
of pure patriotism. It is, liowevcr, but a small part of the 
diligence of the bisliop, since his own manuseripts form a 
small library of themselves. 

The malignant vengeance of Pyynne in exposing the diary 
of Laud to tlie public eye, lost all its purpose, for nothing ap- 
peared more favourable to Laud than this exposition of his 
private diary. We forget the liarslmess in the personal 
manners of Laud himself, and sympathise even with his errors, 
when we turn over the simple leaves of this diary, whicli 
obviously was not intended for any purpose but for his own 
private eye and collected meditations.* There his wliole 
heart is laid open : his errors are not concealed, and the purity 

It is a tliiii book, simply lappod in parchment, and fdled witli brief 
mcmoraTidums writlon ia a remarkabiy neat and miiuite band. 
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of lii^^ intentions is established. Laud, who too haughtily 
p blended the prime minister with the archbishop, still, from 
conscientious motives, in the hurry of public duties, and in 
the pomp of public honours, could steal aside into solitude, 
to accoMiit to jSod and himself for every day, and the evil 
' th(?reoiV’ ' 

The diary of Heni’y Earl of Clarendon, who inherited the 
industry of his father, has partly escaped destruction; it pre- 
sents iis with a picture of the manners of the ago, from wlience, 
says Ihshop Douglas, we may learn that at the close of the 
last century, a man of the first quality made it his constant 
practice to pass his time without shaking his arm at a gaming- 
table, associating with jockeys at Newmarket, or murdering 
lime by a constant round of giddy dissipation, if not of crirai- 
nal indulgence. Diaries were not uncommon in the last age : 
Lord Anglesea, who made so great a figure in the reign of 
Cliai’les the Second, left one behind him; and one said to 
have been written by tbe Duke of Shrewsbury still exists. 

But tlio.most admirable example is Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory of his own ^*Liie,’’ orj-atlierof tlie court, and every event 
and person passing before him. In this moving scene he 
cojdes nature with freedom, and has exquisitely touched the 
individual character. There that great statesman opens the 
most concealed transactions, and traces the views of the most ; 
oppr)site dispositions ; and, though engaged, when in exile, in 
furthering the royal intercourse with the loyalists, and when, 
on the Restoration, eonducling the difficult aifairs of a great 
nation, a careless monarch, and a <lissipated court, yet besides 
his immortal liistory of the civil wars, “the chancellor of 
human nature ” passed his life in habitual reflection, and his 
pen in daily employment. vSueli was the admirable industry 
of our later ancestors ; their diaries and their memoirs are its 
monuments ! 

James the Second is air illustrious instance of tlic admi- 
rable industry of our ancestors. With his own hand this, 
prince wrote down the chief occurrences of Ids times, and 
often his instant reflections and conjectures. Perhaps no 
sovereign prince, said Maepherson, has been known to luive 
loft behind him better materials for history. We at length 
possess a considerable portion of bis diary, which is that of a 
man of business and of honest intentions, containing many 
remarkalde facts which had otherwise escaped from our his- 
torians. 
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Tlie literary man lias foi’med diaries purely of bis studies, 
and the practice may bo called journaUsinr/ the mind, in a 
surinnary of studiesj and a rei^ister of loose hints and shozzos. 
that sometimes happily occur ; and like llingeliiei'gius, that 
enthusiast for study, whoso animated exhortations to young 
students have been aptly compared to the sound of a trumpet 
in the field of battle, marked down every night, before going 
to sleep, what had been done during the studious day. Of 
this class of diaries, Gibbon has given us an illustrious 
moded : and there is an unpublished quarto of the late Barro 
l.lohorts, a ^mung student of genius, devoted to curious re- 
searches, wliieh deserves to meet the ]>ubiic 1 should 

like to vsee a little book\ published with this title, ‘‘ Otiiini 
delitios'iem^ in ([no ohjerJa vcl in aetione, vcl in Ic.ciionc, vel in 
vulone ad shujulos dies Anni 1020 obHevvata ropresentanturA 
This writer was a Gorman, -who holdly ]ni]>lished for tlie. 
course of one year, whatever he rcxid or luul seen every day 
ill that year. iAs an experiment, if lionestly perforined, this 
might ])e curious to the |>l)ilosoplncal observer; bift to write 
down everything, may end in sometliing like notliingx 
A great jioetieal contemporary ol* our own country 
not tliink that even Dreams sliould pass away uunoticod ; 
and lie calls this i-egistei* his JS^ociurnaL^\ His dreams are 
assuredly poetical ; as Laud’s, wlio journalised Ills, seem to 
have been made up of tlie allairs of state and religion ; — the 
pei’sonages are his patrons, liivS enemies, and others ; his 
dreams are scenical and dramatic. VVofks of this .nature are 
not d(;signed for the public eye ; tliey arc domestic annals, to 
bo guarded in tlio little arebives of a family ; they are offer- 
ings cast before our Lares. 

Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
The forms our pencil or our pen designM ; 

Such was our youthful air, and shape, and face, 

Such the .soft image of our youthful mind. 

iSxiENSTOXE. 

This has also been x^ublished in a handsorno quarto volume since the 
above was wJtten. Koberts’s collection of Anglo-Giallic coins are now in 
the British Museum. 
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LICENSEES OF THE PEESS. 

Itt the history of literature, and perhaps in that of the 
human mind, the institution of the Licensees op the 
Pkess, and Oensohs op Books, was a bold invention, de- 
signed to counteract that of the Press itself; and even to 
convert this newly-discovered instrument of humanPreedoni 
into one which might serve to perpetuate that system of 
passive obedience which had so long enabled modern Koine 
to dictate her laws to the universe. It was thought possible 
in the subtlety of Italian astuzia and Spanish nionacliisin, to 
place a sentinel on the very thoughts as well as on the per- 
sons of authors ; and in extreme cases, that books might be 
condemned to the dames as well as heretics. 

Of this institution, the beginnings are obscure, for it ori- 
ginated in caution and fear ; but as the work betra3^s the 
workman, and the national physiognom3^ tlie native, it is 
evident that so in(]uisitoria.l an act could only have originated 
in the- Inquisition itself. Feeble or partial attempts might 
:|[U’eviously have existed, for we learn that the mouks had a 
part of their libraries called the inferno^ which was not the 
part which tliey least visited, ibr it contained, or hid, all the 
prohibited books wbicb they could smuggle into it. But 
tliis in(|uisitorial power assumed its most formidable shape iii 
tlie council of Trent, when some gloomy' spiiits from Kome 
and Madrid foresaw l^lie revolution of tlris new age of books. 
The triple-crowned pontilf had in vain rolled the thunders of 
the Vatican, to strike out of tlie hands of all men the 
volumes of Wicklille, of Hnss, and of Luther, and even me- 
naced their eager readers with death. At this council Ihus 
IV. was presented with a catalogue of books of wliich they 
denounced that the perusal ought to be forbidden ; his bull 
not only confirmed this list of the condemned,- but adrled 
rules how books shouki be judged. Subsequent popes en- 
larged these catalogues, and added to the rules, as the mon- 
strous novelties started up. Inquisitors of books were ap- 
pointed ; at Home they consisted of certain cardinals and 
“the master of the holy' palace;” and literary inquisitors 
were elected at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Naples, and for the Low 
Countries ; they" were w^atching the ubiquity of the human 
mind. These catalogues of prohibited books were called 2 «- 
dexes ; and at Home a body of these literary despots are still 
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called the Congregation of tlio Index.” The simple Index 
is a list oi* eoiidoiined books wliich are never to be opovicd ; 
but the Expiixcjatory Index indicates those only prolubited 
till they have undergone a purification. Nop boo’; was 
allowed to be on any subject, or in any language, wliieb 
contained a single position, an ambiguous sentence, even a 
word, wJucli, in the most distant sense, could be construed 
opposite to the doctrines of the su]n’eme authority of this 
council of Trent ; where it seems to have been enacted, that 
all men, literate and illiterate, prince and peasant, the Italian, 
the Spaniard and tlie Netherlander, should take the mint- 
si amjj of their tlioughts from the council of Trent, and 
millions of souls be struck olf at one blow, out of the same 
used mould. 

The sages who compiled these Indexes, indeed, long had 
reason to imagine tliat passiv;'- obedience was attached to the 
human cliaracter : and therefore they considered, that the 
publications of their adversaries required no other notice than 
a convenient insertion in them* indexu's. jJut the heretics 
diligently repi-inted iliem with ample prefaces and useful 
annotations ; Dr. James, of Oxford, republished an Index 
with due animadversions. Tl^c })arties made an opposite use 
of them : while the catholic crossed himself at every title, 
.the heretic would purchase no book which had not been in- 
'dexed. One of their portions exposed a list of those authors 
whose Iveads were condemned as well as their books : it was 
a catalogue of men of gemius. 

The results of these indexes were somewhat carious. As 
they were foianed in difierent countries, the opinions were 
often diairieti’ieall}^ opposite to each other. The learned Arias 
Montanus, w1io was a chief inquisitor in the Netlierlands, 
and concerned in the Antwerp Index, lived to see his own 
works placed in the Bonian Index ; while the inquisitor of 
Naplci^ was so displeased with the Spanish Index, that he 
jiersisted to assert that it had never been printed at Madrid ! 
Men who began by insisting that all tlie Avorld should not 
diiFer from tlieir opinions, ended by not agreeing with tlnnn- 
selves. A civil war raged among the Index-makers ; and if 
one criminated, the other retaliated. If one discovered ten 
places necessary to be vaxpurgated, another found thirty, and a 
third inclined to place the whole work in the condemned list. 
The inquisitors at length became so doubtful of their own 
opinions, that they sometimes expressed in their license for 
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printing, that they tolerated the reading, after the hook had 
been corrected by theiiiselres, till such time as tiie work 
should be considered ^vorthy of sonic farther correction.” 
The ex])urgatory Indcx'cs excited louder complaints than 
those wiiich simply condemned books ; because the purgers 
and eastrators, as they wore termed, or as Milton calls tliein, 
“ the executioners of hooks,” by omitting, or interpolating 
passages, made an autlior say, or unsay, what the impiisitors 
chose ; and their editions, after the death- of the authors, 
were compared to tlie erasures or forgeries in records : for the 
liooks which an author leaves beJiind him, with his last cor- 
rections. are like his fast will and testament, and tlie public 
are the legitimate lieirs*of an author’s opinions. 

The whole jirocess of thevSO cxjnirgatory indexes, tliat 
“ ralces througli the entrails of many an old good autlior, with 
a violation worse than any eould be ojfered to his tomb,” as 
Milton says, must inevitably draw^ otf tlie lire-ldood, and 
leave an autlior a mere s])ectre ! A book in Spain and Por- 
tugal passes through six or s(ww*n courts before it can be peJ)-> 
lished, and is suiiposed to recommend itself by the iiifbrmation, 
that it is publisiied with all tlie necessary privik:*ges. Tliey 
v/oiild .sometimes keep works |i’om ]jublicatiori till they had 

properly qualified tiiem, inlcremsc cali/icam^'^ which in one 
case is said to have occupied them during forty years. Authors, 
of genius have taken fright at tlio gripe of tlie master of 
the hol y palace,” or the lacerating .scratches of the “ correetor- 
genei-al ipor su mage.stad.” At Madrid and Lisbon, and even 
at Uomo, this licensing of books lias confined most of tlieir 
authors to tlio bod^^ of the good lathers themselves. 

Idle ConuTicntaries on the Lusiad, by Faria de Souxa, luid 
occupied his zealous labours for twenty-five years, and were 
favourably received by the learned. Put tlie commentator 
was brought before tliis tribunal of criticism and religion, as 
siispeeted of heretical opinions ; when the accuser did not 
succeed before the inquisitors of Madrid, he carried the charge 
to that of Lisbon : an injunction was immediately issued to 
forbid the sale of the Commentaries, . and it cost the commen- 
tator an elaborate defence, to demonstrate the Catholicism of 
the poet and him.self. The Commentaiies hnally were re- 
leased from perpetual imprisonment. 

This system has prospered to admiration, in keeping public 
opinion down to a certain meanness of spirit, and happily 
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preserved stationary the childish stupidity through the ualloii, 
on which so much depended. 

Nani^s History of Venice is allowed to he printed, because 
it contained notMng against prmces. Princes then wore 
either immaculato or historians false. The History of Guic- 
ciardini is still scarred with the merciless wound of the 
papistic censor; and a curious account of the origin and in- 
crease of papal ])ovver was long wanting in the third and I'ourth 
book of bis history. Velly’s History of France would liave 
been an admirable work bad it not been printed at Paris ! 

When the insertions in the Index were found of no otlmr 
use than to bring the peccant volumes under the eyes of tiie 
cm-ious, they enrj)loyod the secular arm in burning tlnmi in 
public places. The history of these literary eonliagrations 
has often been traced by writers of o[)posite jiarties ; for the 
truth is, that both used them : zealots seem all formed oi‘ one 
material, whatever be tlieir party. They had yet to leaj’ii, 
that burning was not confuting, and that these pul)lic fires 
were an advertisement by proclam alien. The puldisher of 
Erasmus’s Colloquies intrigued to procure the Inirning of liis 
book, which raised the sale to twenty-four thoi,i?and ! * 

A curious literary anecdote has reached us of the times of 
Henry VIII. Tonstall, Bishop of liondon, accused at that 
day lor his moderation in preferring tiic burning of boolcs to 
that of authors, which was then getting into jiracticc, to tes- 
tify his abhoiTence of, Tindal’s lyrinciplcis, who liad jirintcd a 
translation of the Incw Testament, a scaled book 1‘or tlu^ mul- 
titude, thought of purchasing all the copies of Tindal’s trans- 
lation, and ainiihilating them in the common fame. This 
occurred to him wlien passing through Antwerp in 1520, 
then a place of refuge for the Tindalists. Ho employed au 
English merchant there for thi>s business, who liappcnu?! to be 
a secret follower of Tindal, and acquainted him witli the 
bisliop’s intention. Tindal was extremely glad to hear of the 
project, for he was desirous of printing a more correct edition 
of his version ; tlie first impression still hung on his hands, 
and he was too poor to make a new one ; he gladly furnished 
the Englisli merchant \Yith all his unsold copies, which the 
bishop as eagerly bought, and had them all publiely burnt in 
Cheapside. The people not only deelared this was a “ burn- 
ing of the word of God,” but it inflamed the desire of 
readi]ig that volume ; and the second edition was sought 
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after at any price. When one of the Tindalists, who was 
sent here to sell them, was promised by the loi*d cliancellor, 
in a private examination, that ho should not suffer if lie 
would reveal who encouraged and supported Ids party at 
Antwerp, tlie Tindalist immediately accepted the oifer, and 
assured the lord chancellor that the greatest encouragement 
they Iiad was from Tons tall, the Bishop of London, Vvho had 
bought up half the impression, and enabled them to produce 
a second ! 

In the reign of Henry VIII. we seem to have burnt books 
on both sides; it was an age of unsettled opinions; Edward’s, 
the Catholic works were burnt ; and Mary liad her pyramids 
of Protestant volumes ; in Elizabeth’s, political pamplilets 
fed the flames ; and libels in the reign of James I. and Ids 
sons. 

Such was tins black dwarf of literature, generated by Italian 
craft and Spanisli monkery, which, however, was fondly 
adopted as it crept in among all tlie nations of Europe. France 
cannot exactly fix on the era of her Ccrmnirs do Litres ; and 
we ourselves, wlio gave it its d eat! i -blow, found tlie custom 
prevail without any authority from our statutes. The practice 
of licensing books was unquestionably derived from the In- 
quisition, and was ap])lied here first to books of religion, 
Britain long groaned under the leaden stamp of an InijyrL 
onaiur. Oxford and Cambridge still grasp at this shadow of 
departed literary despotism; they have their licensers and 
their Imprwralurs, Long, even in our laud, men of genius 
were eitiier .svvflering the vigorous limbs of their productions 
to bo sbamefully mutilated in public, or voluntarily com- 
mitted a literary suicide in their own manuscripts. Camden 
declared tliat lie was not suffered to print all his Elizabeth, 
and sent those passages over to Do Thou, the French historian, 
who printed his history faithfully two years after Camden’s 
first edition, 1G15. The same happened to Lord Herbert’s 
History of Henry VIII. which has never been given according 
to the original, which is ^till in existence. In the poems of 
Lord Brooke, we find a lacuna of the first twenty pages ; it 
was a poem on Keligion', cancelled by the order of Archbisliop 
Laud. The great Sir Matthew Halo ordered that none of 
his works should bo printed after his, death ; as he appre- 
hended that, in the licensing of them, some things might be 
struck out or altered, which lie had observed, not without 
some indignation, had been done to those of a learned friend ; 
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and he preferred bequeathing his un corrupted MSS. to the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, as their only guardians, hoping that 
they were a treasure wortli keeping. Contemporary authors 
have frequent allusions to such books, imperfect and mutilated 
at the caprice or the violence of a licenser. 

Tiie laws of England liave nevw violated the freedom and 
the dignity of its press. ‘‘ There is no law to prevent the 
planting of any ])ook in England, only a decree in the Star- 
chamber,” said the learned Selden.* Proclamations were 
occasionally issued against authors and books ; and foreign 
works were, at times, pvobibited. The freedom of the press 
was rather circumvented, than openly attacked, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who dreaded the Koman Catholics, who were at 
once disputing her right to the throne, and the religion of the 
state. Foreign publications, or books from any parts 
beyond the seas,” were therefore prohiblted.t The press, 
however, was not free under the reign ol a sovereign, whoso 
high-toned feelings, and the exigencies of the times, rendered 
as despotic in deeds, 'as the pacific James was in icords. 
AUihough the press had then no riistrictions, an author was 
always at the mercy of the government, Elizabeth too had 
a keen scent after what she called treason, which she allowed 
to take in a huge com])ass. Slie condemned one author 
(with his publisher) to have the hand cut oh* which wrote his 
book ; and she Jianged another. J It was Sir Francis Bacon, 

Sir Thomas Crew’s Collection of the Proceedings of the Parliament, 
1628, p. 71. 

d The coxisequencG of this prohibition was, that our own men of learning 
were at a loss to kuov/ wliat arms the enemies of England, and of her 
religion, were falnieating against ns. Tliis knowledge wss absolutely 
necessary, as appears by a curious fact in Strype’.s Life of Whitgift. A 
license for tbe iinj^ortation of foreign books was granted to an Italian 
merchant, with orders to collect abroad this sort of libels ; but he was 
to deposit them with the archbishop and the privy council. A few, no 
doubt, were obtained by the cariouvS, Catholic or Protestant.- — Strype’s 
“ Life of Whitgift,” p. 268, 

t The author, with his publisher, who had their right hands cut off, 
w^as John Stubbs of Lincoln’s Inn, a hot-headed Puritan, whose sister was 
married to Thomas Cartwright, the head of that faction. This execution 
took x>lace upon a scaffold, in the market-place at Westminster. After 
Stubbs had his right hand cut off, with his left he pulled off his hat, and 
cried with a loud voice, “ God save the Queen 1” the multitude standing 
deeply silent, eitlier out of horror at this n|ij^ and unwonted kind of 
punishment, or else out of commiseration of the undaunted man, whose 
character w’as unblemished. Camden, a witness to this transaction, has 
related it. The author, and tlio printer, and the publisher were coii'’ 
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or Iiis fether, who once pleasantly turned aside the keen 
edge of her regal vindictiveness ; for wlion Elizabeth was in- 
cpiiring whether an author, whose book she had given him to 
examine, was not guilty of treason, he replied, Not of 
treason, madam, but of robbery, if you please ; for he has 
taken all that is worth noticing in him from 'Ikieitiis and 
Sallust.” AVith the fear of Elizabeth before his e\^es, 
Holinshed castrated the volumes of his History. AYhen 
Giles Fletcher, after his Russian embassy, congratulated him- 
self with Imving escaped with his head, and on his return 
wrote a book called “ The Russian Commonwealth,” deserih- 
ing its tyranny, Elizabeth forbad the publishing of tlie work. 
Our Russian merchants were frightened, for they petitioned 
the queen to suppress the work ; the original petition, with 
the oirensive passages, exists among the Lansdowne manu- 
scripts. It is curious to contrast this fact with another 
better known, under the reign of Williaui the Third ; then the 
press had obtained its perfect freedom, and even the shadow 
of the sovereign could not pass between an author and his 
wmih. When the Danish ambassador complained to the king 
of the freedom whicli Lord Molesworth liad exercised on his 
master’s governmetit, in his Account of Denmark, and liinted 
that, if a Dane had done the same with a King of England, 
he wmuld, on complaint, have taken the author’s Iiead oh' — 
‘‘ That I cannot do,” replied the sovereign of a free j)eo]tlc; 

hut if you please, I will tell him what you say, and he shall 
put it into the next edition of his book.” What an immense 
interval between the feelings of Elizabeth and Williarn, \vith 
haixlly a century betwixt tliem ! 

James the First proclaimed Bucliauan’s history, and a 
political tract of liis, at “the Morcat Cross;” and every one 
was to bring Ihs copy to be perusit and purgit of the 
ollensive and extraordinare inateris,” under a heavy penalty. 
Knox, whom Milton calls ‘‘ the Reformer of a Kingdom,” was 

demaed to this barbarous punishment, on an act of Philip and ]\iary, 
ii/jaimt the authoj's and publishers of seditious tvritings. Some loAvyors 
were honest enougli to assert that the sentence was erroneous, for tli.'it act 
was only a temporary one, and died with Queen Mary ; hut, of these lioiiest 
lawyers, one was sent to the Tower, and another was so sharply re])rj- 
mauded, that he resigned his idace as a judge in the Common Pleas. Other 
lawyers, as the lord chie|j|^stice, wlio fawned on the prerogative, far more 
then than afterwards in the Stuart reigns, asserted that Queen Mmy was 
a king ; and that an act made by any king, unless repealed, must always 
oxiist, because the King of England never dies ! 
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also cui’tailed ; and the sense of that great man shall, to all 
posterity y be lost for the tearfulness or the presumptuous 
rashness of a ])erfanctoiy licenser.” 

The regular establishment of licensers of the press a})peared 
under Charles the First. It must be placed among the pro- 
jects of Laud, and tlie king, I suspect, inclined to it ; for by 
vt passage in a manuscript letter of the times, I find, that 
when Charles ])i'inted liis speech on the dissolution ol’ the 
parliament, wliich ex.;^ited sueli general disc5ntent, some one 
printed Queen Elizabeth’s last speech as a companion-piece. 
This was presented to the king by his own printer, John Bill, 
not from a })plitieal )notive, hut merely by way of complaint 
that anotlier liad printed, without leave or license, that which, 
as the king’s ])rintei’, he asserted, was his own eo]>yright. 
Charles does not seem to have been pleased with the gift, and 
observed, “You jvriiiters print any thing,” Three gentlemen 
of the hod-e]iarnlx;r, continiu's the writer, standing by, 
commended Mr. Bill veiy mueh, and prayed him to eorne 
ofteuer with such rarities to the king, because they might do 
some good.* 

One of the consequences of tliis persecution of tlie press 
w'as, tlio raising iijj of a new class of publishers, under tlie 
govermnent of Charles I., thos(i \vho became noted ibr what 
wiis then, called 'Sinlawful and unliecnsed books.” Sparkes, 
ttie pul)lisher of Prynne’s “ Jiistriomastix,” was of this 
class. 1 have elsewhere entered more particularly Into this 
subject. t The Presbyterian jxirty in parliament, wlio thus 
found the press closed on them, veliemeutly cried out for its 
Irecdom : and it \vas imagined, that when tliey had ascended 
into ])ovver, the odious oiiiec of a licenser of the press would 
have been abolished ; but these pretended friends of iVeedom, 
on the cojitravy, discovered tliomselves as tenderly alive to the 
olhce'as the old govern mem t, and maintained it with the 
extremest vigour. Such is the' political history of roankind. 

The literary iiito of Milton was remarkable: his genius 
was castrated alike by the monarchical and the republican 
government. The royal licenser expunged several passages 
from Milton’s history, in which Milton luid painted the 
superstition, the pride, and the cunning of the Saxon monks, 
which the sagacious licenser applied to Charles II. and the 

"" A letter from J. Mead to Sir M. Stateville, July 19, 1G28. Sieaae 
MSS. 417S. 

t See “ Calamities of Authors,” vol. in p. 11(5, 
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Insliops; Init Milton Lad before sulTered merciless a muti- 
lation iVoni Ills old friends the republicans ; who suppressed a 
bold picture, taken from life, which ho had introduced into 
his Ilistor}- of the Long Itarliaineiit and Asgembly of ],)ivLnes, 
Miltoirgave the unlicensed passages, to the Earl of Anglesea, 
a literary nobleman, the editor of Wbiteloeke’s Memorials ; 
and the castrated passage, which could not be licensed in 
1670, ^vas received with peculiar interest when separately 
published in 16ST.* If there be foiiuid in an author’s book 
one sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the height of 
zeal, and who knoivs whether it might not he the dictate of a 
divine spirit, yet not suiting every low decrepit humour of 
their o^vn, they will not pardon liim their dasli.” 

This ollice seems to have lain dormant a short time under 
Cromwell, from the scruples of a consiaentions licenser, who 
desired the council of state, in 1049, for reasons giving to bo 
discharged from that employment, d^lvis Mabot, tlio licenser, 
was evidently deeply touched by Milton’s address for The 
Liberty of Unlicensed ITinting.” The office was, liowever, 
revived on the restoration of Charles 11. ; and through the 
reign of James II, the abuses of licensers were uiKjuestion- 
ably not discouraged : their castrations of hooks reprinted 
appear to have been very artful ; for in re])vinting Gage’s 
“Survey of the West Indies,” which originally consisted of 
twenty-two chapters, in 1618 and 1657, with a dedication to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, — in 1677, after expunging the passages 
in honour of Fairfax, the dedication is dexterously turned 
into a preface ; and the twenty-second chapter being obnox- 
ious for containing particulars of the artifices of “ the 
papalins,” as Milton calls tlie Papists, in converting the 
author, was entirely chopped away by the licenser’s liatehet. 
The castrated cliapter, as nsnal, was preserved afterwards 
separately. Literary despotism at least is short-sighteil in 
its views, for the expedients it employs are certain of over- 
turning* themselves. 

* It is a quarto tract, entitled “Mr, John Milton’s Character of the 
Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines in 1641 ; omitted in his other 
works, and never before printed, and very seasonable for tliese times. 
1681.” It is inserted in the uncastrated edition of Milton’s prose works 
in 1738, It is a retort on the Presbyteria^f. Clement Walker’s History of 
the Independents; and Warburton, in his admirable characters of the 
historians of this ])eriod, alluding to Clement Walker, say — “ Milton was 
even <vith him in the fine and severe character he draws of the Presbyterian 
administration.” 
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On this subject avc must n®t omit noticing one of the 
noblest and most eloquent prose compositions of Milton : 
‘‘ the Areopagitica • a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing/’ It is a work of love and inspiration, and breath- 
ing the most enlarged spirit of literature; separating, at an 
awful distance from the multitude; that character who was 
born to study and to love learning for ihself, not for lucre, or 
any other end, hut, perhaps, for that lasting fame and per- 
|>etuity of praise, which , God and good men ha'S^e consented 
, shall be the reward of those whose published laboui’s advance 
the good of maakind.” 

; One part of this unparalleled effusion turns on “ the quality 
which ought to be in every licenser.” It will suit our new 
licensers of public opinion, a laborious corps w^ell known, 
who constitute themselves without an act of Star-chamber. > 
I shall pick out but a few sentences, that I may add some 
little facts, casually preserved, of the ineptitude of such an 
officer. 

“ He who is made judge to sit upon the birth or deatli of books, wliethet 
they niay be wafted into this world or not, had need to be a man above the 
common measure, both studious, learned, and judicious ; there may be else 
no mean mistakes in his censure. If he be of such worth as behoves him, 
there cannot he a more tedious and unploasing journey-work, a greater loss 
of time levied upon his head, than to be lUcado tho jicrpetual reader of 
unchosen books and pimplilets. There is no book acceptable, nhless.at 
certain seasons ; but to be enjoyned the reading of that at all times, whereof - 
three pages would' not down at any time, is an imposition wiiieh 1 cannot 
believe bow he, that values time and his own stwlies, or is but of a sensible 
nostril, should be able to endure. — What ajjvantage is it to be a man over 
it is to be a boy at school, if we have only ’scaped the ferula to come under 
the fescue of an ?~ - if serioins and elaborate writings, as if they 

were no more than the themo of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, must 
not he uttered without the cursory eyes of a temporwiu,g licenser ? W^heu 
a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation 
to assist him ; he searches, meditates, is indurtrious, and likely consul^ 
and confers with bis judicious friends, as M'ell as any tliat writ before him; 
if in this, the most cousummate act of liis fidelity and ripeness, no years, 
no inclufc'try, no former proof of his abilities can bring, him to that state of 
matunty a £5 not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all 
his.eonsiderate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expenso of Pal- 
ladiun, oil, to the hasty view of an uuleisured Heenser, perhaps much Iuk 
younger, perhaps inferior in judgnmnt, perhaps one who never knew the 
labour of book wri ting ; and if he bo Jiot repulsed or slighted, must appear 
in print like a Pnuie with his guardian, and his censor's hand on the back 
of his title to be his bail and surety that ho is no idiot oi- seducer • it can- 
not be but a dishonour and derogation .'to the, author, to the book, to tho . 
privilege. and dignity of learning/' 

The reiidor may mw follow tho stream iii the great 

VOTf. II. * Q 
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original ; I mu^t, however, preserve one image of exquisite 
sarcasm, ■ \ : 

;V‘ I>el)tarsi uad fleUnquents wallc about without a, keep or ; but iuoiffensive 
boohs intiiit not »tir forth without a visible jailor in their title ; nor is it 
to the conrtnaii people leas than a reproach ; for if we dare not trust them 
with an English, pamphlet, wiiat do but censure thorn for a giddy, 
vitions, and nngjnunded }XiOple, in .siieh a sick and weak state of faith and 
dis<;rot ion, as to bo able to take nothing but thro’ the glister-inpe of a 
licenser ]'’ • 

The ignprance and stupidity of these censors were often, 
indeed, as remarkable as tbeir exterminating spirit. The 
noble simile of Milton, of Satan with the rising sun, in the 
first book of the Paradise Lost, had nearly occasioned the 
suppression of our national epic : it was supposed to contain 
a treasonable allusion. The tragedy of Arminius, by one 
Paterson, who was an amanuensis of the poet Thomson, was 
intended for representation, but the dramatic censor ]‘e fused a 
lieense : as Edward and Eleanora was not permitted to*be 
performed, being considered a part}^ work, our sagacious state- 
cintic imagined that Paterson’s otvn play was in the same 
predicament by being in tlin same hand-wnting ! Malebranche 
said, that he could never obtain an approbation for his lie- 
search after Truth,’’ because it was uiuntelligible to lais cen- 
sors ; at length Mezeray, the historian, approved of it as a 
book of geometry. Latterly, in Erance, it is said that the 
greatest geniuses were obliged to submit tbeir works to the 
critical understanding of jiersons wdio liad foiinerly been low 
dependents oh some man of qrialit^g and who a|:)pear to have 
brought the same servility of mind to tho examination of 
works of genius, ' There is something, which, on the principle 
of incongruity and contrast, becomes exquisitely ludicrous, in 
observing the works of men of genius allowed to be printed, 
and even commeuded, by certain persons who have never 
printed their names but to their licenses. One ofvthese gen- 
tlemen suppressed a work, because it contained principles of' 
government which appeared to him hot eonformable to the 
laws of Moses; , Another said to a geometrician— I cannot 
permit the publication of your book : you dare to say, that, 
betAveen two given points, . the shortest line is the straiglit 
line, T)o you think me such axi idiot as not to perceive your 
allusion ? If your work appeaj;ed,, I should enemies of 
all tliose who iind,»by crooked ; vyays, an easier admittance 
into cv;uvt, t'iKui by a straight jlihe^ Con 
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This seems, however, to be an excellent joke. At tliis moment 
the censors in Ati stria appear singularly inept ; tor, not long 
ago, they eondernncd as heretical, two books ; one of ^vhieh, 
entitled Principes de. la Trirjondmetrie^^f the censor vv ould 
not allow to be printed, because the TrlnUtp wlilcli he 
innigined to be inclnded in trigonometr^rj was not ]:>C'rnntted 
to be discussed : and the other, on the “ Destruction of .1 n- 
sects,” 'he insisted bad a covert allusion to tlie Jesuits, who, 
he conceived, were thus malignantly designated. 

A curious literary anecdote has been recorded of the*' 
learned Iticbard Simon. Oorapelied to iniBerfc in one of bis 
works the qualifying opinions of the censor of the Sorbonne,* 
lie inserted them within crotchets. Dut a strange misfoi-tuno 
•attended this contrivance. The printer, who was not let into the 
secret, printed the work without t]i(.‘se essential marks : by 
which means the enraged author saw his own peculiar opinions 
overturned in the very work written to maintain them ! 

These appear trilling minutim ; and yet, like a hair in. a 
vratch, which utto’ly destroys its progress, these little ineptii.© 
obligiHl writers to have ri'course to foreign presses; eom- 
]oelled a Montesquieu to write witli concealed ambiguity, and 
many to sign a recantation of julneiples whicli tluy could 
never change. The recantation of Belden, extorted from his 
Jiand on his suppressed ^‘Historic of Tithes/’ humiliated a 
■great mind ; but it could not remove a particle from the masses 
of bis learning, nor darken the lunrinous conviction of his rea- 
sonings ; nor did it diminish the number of those who assented 
and now assent to his ]H’inci])les. Ilecantations usually prove 
Ibe force of authority ratlier than tlie change of opinion. 
Wlien a Dr. .Pockliiigton was condemned to make a recanta- 
tion, lie hit tl^‘ etymology of the word, while he caught at 
the spirit^ — he began thus : “ If be to duv^, rcaanlo is 

to sing again,” Bo that he rechaitted his oitending opinions, 
by repeating then^in bis 

At the devolution in England, licenses for the press ceased ; 
but its liberty did not commence till 1694, when every 
restraint was taken oif by the firm and decisive tone of the 
Commons. It was granted, says our philosophic Hurne, //to 
the great displesisure of the king and his ministers, who, 
seeing nowhere in any government, during preseirt or past 
ages, any example bf such unlimited freedom, doubted niueh 
of its salatmy effects; aiftd prodably thought that no hooks 
or writings would ever .so much improve the general under- 

- • - ’ Q 2 
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♦standing of men, as to render it safe to entrust them with an 
indulgence so easily abused.’’ 

And the present moment verifies the prescient conjecture 
of the philosopher. Sucdi is the licentiousness of our . press, 
that soinoj not perhaps the most hostile to the cause of 
freedom, would not be averse to manacle autliors once more 
witli nn iMPBTMATOjt. It will not be denied that Erasmus 
was a ii-icnd to the freedom, of the press; yet he was so 
shocked at tlie licentiousness of Luther’s pen, that there 
a time wlion he considered it necessary to restrain its liberty. 
It was then as now. Erasmus ha<l, indeed, been misei-ahly 
*calumniated, and expected future libels. I am’ glad, however, 
to observe, that ht‘ afterwards, on a more impartial investi- 
gation, confessed that such a remedy vvas much more dan- 
gerous than the disease. To restrain the liberty of the press, 
can only be the interest of the individual, never that of 
the public ; one must be a patriot here: we must stand in 
the field with an unshielded breast, since the safety of the 
' people is the supreme law. There \vere, in Milton’s days, 
some who said of tliis institution, that, although the inventors 
were bad, the thing, for all tluit, might be good. Tins 
may bo so,” replies tlie velieraeiit advocate for “unlicensed, 
printing.” But as.. the commonwealths have existed through 
all ages, and have forborne to use it, he sees no necessit^^ for 
the invention ; and held it as a dangerous and 'suspicious' 
fruit from the tree wliieh bpi'o it. The ages of the wi.sest com* 
monwealths, Milton seems not to liavo recollected, were not 
diseased with the popular infection of publications, issuing 
at all hours, and pro]>agated with a celerity on which the 
anciiuits could not calculate. The learned i)r. James, \vho 
has denounced the invimtion of the Indea'es, jj^onfesses, how- 
ever, that it was not unuseful when it restrained the publica*- 
tions of atheistic and ini moral works. But it is our lot to 
bear with all. the consequent evils, that w% may preserve the 
good inviolate ; since, as the profound Hume has declared, 
‘^The LinnnTY oy Bjmtain is uone fob ivhen siieh 
attempts sliall succeed.” 

A constitutional sovereign lyill consider the freedom of 
the pre.ss as the sole organ of the feelings of the 2)eople. 
Calumniators he will leave to the fate of calumny; a fate 
similar to tliosc who, having overoharged their arms with 
the fellest intentions, find that the Aeatlv which they intended 
for others, in bursting, only annihilates themselves. 
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OF ANAGKAMS AND ECHO VERSES. 

The true” moderii critics on our elder writers are apt to 
thunder their anathemas on innocent heads : little versed 
in the eras of our literature, and the fashions of our wit, 
popular criticism must submit to be guided by the literary 
historian. 

Jfippis condemns Sir^Symonds D'Ewes for his admiration 
of two anagrams, expressive of the feelings of the times. It 
required the valour of‘Fahstaff to attack extinct anagrams ; 
and our pretended English Bayle thought himself secure in 
pronouncing all anagrainmatists to be wanting iu.judgment 
and taste : yet, if this mechanical critic did not know some- 
thing of the state and nature of anagrams in Sir Sy monels’ 
day, he was more deficient in that curiosity of literaturo 
which his work required, than plain lionest Sir Symonds in 
the taste and judgment of which he is so contemptuously de- 
prived. The author who thus decides on the tastes of another 
age by those of his own day, and whose knowledge of the 
national literature does not extend beyond his own century, 
is neither historian nor critic. The truth is, tliat AjfAtniAAfS 
were then the fashionable amusements of the wittiest and the 
most leafned, . 

• jKippis says, and others have repeated, “ That Sir Symonds 
1) Ewes’s judgment and taste, with regard to wit, were as con- 
temptible as can well be imagined, will be evident from the 
following- passage taken from his account of Carr Earl of 
Somerset, and his wife: ‘This discontent gave many satirical 
ivits occasion to vent themselves into stingic [stinging] libels, 
in^ which they spared neither the pdi-sons nor families of tliat 
unfortunate pair. There came also two anagrams to my 
hands, unworthy to^ he owned hy the rarest wits of this 
agef These were, one very descriptive of the lady, and tlie 
other, of an incident in which this infamous woman was so # 
deeply criminated. 

Fuances IIowAim. Thomas OvKiumiuE. , 

Car finds Oi Whore. ' 0! 01 base Marilwr.'' 

This sort of wit is not falser at least than the criticism 
which infers that D’Ewes’ jiidgracnt and taste were as con- 
temptible as. can well be ;” for he might have admired these 
anagrams, which, however, are not of the nicest construction, 
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and yet not havoTJecn so aof^iiitnte of those qnalitiGS of which 
he is so avithoritatively divested. 

CaTO den has a chapter in his “llemams’’ on Ai^taghams, 
which he defines to be a dissolution of a (person’s) namo 
into its letters, as its elements ; and a new connexion into 
words is formed by their transposition, if possible, without 
addition, subtraction, or change of the letters r and the 
words must make a sentence applicable to the person named. 
The Anagram is complimentary or satirical ; it may contain 
some allusion to an event, or describe some personal cha- 
raetiTistic.'^'' 

Such difficult trifles it may be convenient at all times to 
discard ; but, if ingenious minds can convert an Ais'aobam 
into a means of exercising their ingenuity, the things them- 
selves will necessarily become ingenious. No ingenuity can 
make an Ackosttc ingenious ; for this is nothing, but a me- 
chanical arrangement of tlio letters of a name, and' yet. this 
literary folly long prevailed in Europe. 

As for A]>rAaRA]\rs, if antiquity can consecrate some follies, 
^they are of veiy ancient date. They were classed, among the 
Hebrews, among the cabalistic sciences ; tl\ey pretended to 
discover occult qualities in proper names ; it was an oriental 
practice ; and was caxiglit by tlie Greeks. Plato lia^ strange 
notions of the inlluence of Anagrams when drawxi out of 
'persons’ names ; and the later Platouists are full of the mys- 
teries of the anagrammatic virtues of names. The chimerical 
associations of the character and qualities of a man with his 
name anagrammatised may often have instigated to the choice 
of a vocation, or otherwise affected his imagination. 

Lyeo23hron has left some on record, — two on Ptolemreus 
Philadelphus, King of E^ypt, and his Queen Arsinoe. Tho, 
king’s name was thus anagrammatised : — 

T1T0AEMAI02, 

’Atto p^XtroC, MADK OP HONEY : 

•and the queen’s, 

AP2IN0H, 

"Hjoaj; W, JUNo’s VIOLET. 

LearningV which revived under Francis the First in France, 

Sontkey, in Ins ** Doctor,” has a whimsical chapter on Anagrhnfev 
which, he says, “are not likely ever again to hold so high a place among 
the prevalent pursuits of literature as they did in the seventeenth cciitury, 
when Louis XIII. appointed the Provencal, Thomas Billen, to ho his royal 
anagrammatist, and granted him a salary of 12,000 livres.” 
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♦ did not disdain to cultivate this small flower of wit. Daurat 
had sucli a felicity in making these trifles, that many illus- 
trious persons sent their names to him to be anagrammatised. 
Le Laboureuiv the historian, was extremely pleased with the 
anagram made on the mistress of Charles the Ninth of France. 
Her name was 

MarU Touchet. 

Jk CIUTtME TOUT : 

which is historically just. 

In the assassin of Henry the Third, 

Frh'c Jacqhbe^ Clement^ 

they discovered 

C’r/n j.’bnfer QUi i£’A<!iiCK, 

I preserve a few speciniens of some of our own anagrams. 
Tlie mildness of the govermneut of Elizabeth, contrasted with 
her intrepidity against the Iberians, is thus picked out other 
title ; she is made the English ewe-iamb, and the lioness of 
Spain:— 

Flhahctlia Rcylno, Ayujlhp, 

Anglis Agna, Hibkiuje Lea. 

The unhappy liistory of Mary Queen of Scots, the depriva- 
tion of iftjr kingdong and lier violent death, were expressed 
iii this Latin anagram 

M arm Stenardet rycotoniDi Regina : 

Trvsa VI Kegnis, morte amaha cado 

and in 

M aria Stcrarta 
Veritas Abmata. 

Another fanciful one on our James the First, whose right- 
ful claim to the British monarchy, as the descendant of the 
visionary Arthur, could only have satisiied genealogists of 
jomanee reading : — 

CliarUs James Stenart. 

OtAiMS Arthur’s SiiAT, 

Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, considered himself 
fortunate when he found in the name of his sovereign* the 
strongest bond of aflection to his service. In 4he dedication 
he rings loyal clninges on the name of his liege, James Stuart 
ill vrhieh ho flnds 

The anagrai^ on Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle, on 
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the rostbration of Charles the Second, included an important 
date in pur history : — 

Georgia M onlce^ Dux de A umarle, 

£go regem reduxi An'\ Sa. MDQLvv. 

A slight reversing of the letters in a name produced a happy 
compliment; as in Vernon was found JR en aim ; and the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas JViat boro his own designation in his 
name, a WitJ^ Of the poet Waller the anagranunatist said, 
* ■ , ‘ ■ 
His brows need not with Lawrel to be bound, 

Since in his na'ine wth Lawrel he is crown’d. 

Dandle Molvws, who has written a very extraordinary vo- 
lume on heraldry, was complimented by an expressive ana- 
gram; — 

Xo, Men's Herald! 

Tliese anagrams were often devoted to tlie personal attacli- 
ments of love or friendship. A friend delighted to twine his 
name with the name of his friend. Crashawe, tlie poet, had 
a literary intimate of the name of Car, who was liis posthu- 
mous editor ; and, in prefixing some elegiac lines, discovers 
that his late friend Crashawe was Oar; for so the amtgram of 
CrasJiawe runs : lie teas Car, On this quaint discovery, he 
has indulged all the tenderness of his recollections — 

Was Car then Crashawe, or was Crashawe Car? 

Since both within one name combined are. 

Yes, Car’s Orjishawe, he Car; ’tis Love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one, 

, So Crashawe’s still the same, &c. 

A happy anagram on a person’s name might have a moral 
effect on the feelings : as there is reason to believe, that cer- 
tain celebrated names have had some iiilluence on the personal 
character. AVhen one Martha Nicholson was found out to be 
Soon cahn in Hearty the anagram, in becoming familiar to- 
her, might afford an opportune admonition. But, perhaps, 
the happiest of anagrams was produced on a singular person 

Two of the luckiest hits which anagrammatistshave made, were on the 
Attorney-General Willuwh Noy—'*‘l moyl in law and Sir Edmundhurg 
Godfrey — “ I find murdered by rogues.” But of unfitting anagi'ams, none 
W’ere ev^ more curiously unfit than those wliich were discovered in Mar- 
guerite cm V/iloi.s, tlie profligate Queen of Navarre— ‘‘ Salve, Virgo Mater 
Pei ; on, de vertu royal image,” — Southey’s Doctor, 
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and occasion. Lady Eleanor Davies, the wife of the cele- 
brated Sir John Davies, the poet, was a very extraordinary 
character. She was the Cassandra of her age ; and several of 
her predictions warranted her to conceive she was a pro- 
phetess, As her prophecies in the troubled times of Charles 
i. were nsually ^igainst the government, she was at length 
brought by them into the court of High .Commission. The 
prophetess vras not a little mad, and fancied the spirit of 
Daniel was in her, from an anagram she h|id formed of her 
name — 

Eleanor Davies. 

Kbyeal 0 Daniel ! 

The anagram had too much by an l, and too little by an s ; 
yet Daniel and reveal were in it, and that was sufficient to 
sai^fy her inspirations. The court attempted to dispossess 
the spirit from the lady, while the bishops were in vain rea- 
soning the point with her out of the scriptures, to no purpose, 
she poising text against text : — one of tlie deans of the Arches, 
says Heylin, ‘‘ shot her thorough and thorough with an arrow 
borrowed from her own quiver:’’ he took a pen, and at last 
hit upon«this elegant anagram : 

Dame Eleanor Davies. 

, Never so mad a lalie ! 

The happy fancy put the solemn court into laughter, and 
Cassandra into the utmost dejection of spirit. Foiled by her 
own weapons, her spirit suddenly forsook her ; and either she 
never afterwards ventured on p^:ophcsying, or the anagram 
perpetually reminded her hearers of her state — and we. hear 
no more of this prophetess ! 

Thus much have 1 written in favour of Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s 
keen relish of a stingie anagram and on the error of those 
literary historians, who do not enter into the spirit of the age 
they are writing on. 

We find in the Scribleriad, the Anagbams appeax'ing in the 
land of false wit. 

But with still more disorder’d march advance, 

(Nor march it. seem’d, but wild fiintastic dance,) 

The uncouth Anacrams, distorted train. 

Shifting, ih double mazes, o’er the plain. 

C. ii. 1(31, 
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The fine hnmour of Addison was never more playfyl than 
in his account of that anagraininatist, who, after Bliutting- 
liimself lip for half a year, and having talcen certain liberties 
with the name of his mistress, discovered, on presenting his 
anagram, that he had misi*pelt her surname ; by which he was 
so thunderstruck with his misfortune, that in a little time 
after he lost his senses, wliich, indeed, had been very mucli 
impaired by tfiat continual application he had given to his 
anagram. ^ 

One Frcnzelius, a Gerinaii, prided himself on perpetuating 
the name of every person of eminence wdio died by an ana- 
gram ; but by the deseriptioTi of the bodily pain he suffered on 
these occasions, when he shut himself up for those rash 
attempts, lie seems to have shared in tlie dying pangs of the 
mortals Vvhom he so painfully celebrated. Others appear to 
have practised this art with more facility. A French .y.if'^t, 
deeply in love, in one day sent his mistress, whose name was 
Ma/idelaine^ fhree dozen of anagrams on her single name ! 

Even old Camden, who lived in the golden age of anagrams, 
uoticos the dl(ficilia (j[ucc jyulcdira, the charming difficulty, 
‘‘ as a whetstone of patience to them that shall practise it. 
For some liave been seen to bite their pen, scratch tiieirhbads, 
heml tlahr brows, bite their lips, lieat the boaixl, tear their 
payier, when their names were lair for somewliat, and cauglit 
Tiotln ng therein.’* Such was the troubled happiness of an 
anagrammatist : yet, adds our venerable author, notwith- 
standing the sour sort of critics, good anagrams yield a de- 
lightful comfort and pleasant motion in honest minds.”* 

When tile mania of making aisaoka-MS yxrevailed, the little 
persons at court flattered the great ones at inventing ana- 
grams for them ; and when the wit of the maker proved to be 
as barren as the letters of the name, they dropped or changed 

Di'unuQond of Hawtkornden speaks of anagrams as ‘‘most idle sdndy ; 
you may of one and the same name make both good and evil. Bo did my 
uncle find iw Anna dlegimi, ‘ Iiigannare,’ as well oi Anna Britanmriwv 
Regina^ * Anna regnant, lum arbor f as he who in Ch,arUs de Valois fonnd 
‘ClniBSe ladnroloy,” and after the massacre found ‘ Chasseur desloyal.’ 
Orten they are most false, as Henri de Bourbon ‘Boulieur cle Birpn.’ Of 
all tlio anagvammatists, and wdth least pain, ho was tho best who oiit ; 
of his own name, being Jagaes de la ChambeTy found ‘ La Chamber dc 
Jaques/ rested thci-e : and next to ixim, here at home, a gentleman 
whose mish'ess’s naiuo being Aiiua Orame) he found it an ‘ Anagi'amc’ 
already.” • - y 
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them, raving with the alphabet, avid radc^ig tlielr wits, 
AinoBg the nlanuscripts, of the grave Sir Julius Ca‘?ar, one 
cannot but smile at a bundle ehiphaticvallj endorsed Trash/’ 
It is a collection of these court-aruigrams ; a remarkable evi- 
dence of tliat ineptitude to which mere fashionable wit can 
carry tlie irivolous. 

In consigning this inteilectual exercise to oblivion, wo must 
not eonlbiind the miserable avid the Ivappy together.' A man 
of genius would not coiisuiiie an hour in extracting even a< 
fortunate anagram from a name, although on an extraordi- 
nary person or occasion its a]vj)ositeuess might be wortli an 
epigram. Much of its merit will arise from the association 
of ideas; a trilier can only produce \vh at is tritliug, but an 
elegant mind may delight hy some elegant allusion, and a 
satirical one hy its causticity. Wo have some recent ones, 
which will not easily be forgotten. 

A similar contrivance, tliat of ,f]ciio Veuses, may liore Ive 
noticed. I have given a specimen of tliese in a modern 
French writer, wliose sportive pen lias tlirown out so much 
wit and humour '*in his FenoES.'-'’ Xothing oiiglit to be- 
contemned, wdiicli, in the hands of a man of genius, is con- 
verted into a medium of Ids talents. No verses have been 
considered more contemptible than these, wliich, wntli all 
.their kindred, have been anathematised by Butler, in his ex- 
‘(piislte character of “ a small poeF’ in his “Itemains,” whom 
he describes as ^Humbling through the hoop of an anagv'anl’* 
and all those gambols of wit.” fTlie philosophical critic 
will be more tolerant than was th.e orthodox church wit of 
that day, who was, indeed, alarmed at the fantastical here- 
sies which were then prevailing. J say not word in favour 
of unmeaning Acrostics; but anaguams and echo 
YEKSEs may be shown capable of reilecting the ingenuity of 
their makers. I preserve a copy of echo vmiSES, which 
exhibit a curious picture of the state of our religious tana- 
tics, the Ivoundhcads of Charles I., as an evidence, that in 
the hands of a wit even such things can be converted into 
the instruments of wit, 

" At the end of a comedy presented at the entertainment of 
the prince, by the scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
March, 16T1, printed for James Calvin, 1642, the author, 

^ -M ■ 

* See ante, LrfuxArvY Follies, -what is said on Panmrd, 
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Francis Cole, li^lds in a print a paper in one hand, and a round 
hat in the other. At the end of all is thjis humorous little poem. 

THE ECHO. 

Now, Eolio, on what’s roligion grounded? 

liound-hecull 

’Wliose its professors most considerable ? 

Rahhle! 

How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly! ■ 

but they in life are known to be the holy, 

0 lie! 

Who are these preachirs, men or women-common? 

Vommon! 

Come they from any iiuiversitie ? 

* Cltk! 

Do they not learning from their doctrine sever? 

jveer! 

Yet they pretend that they do edifie : 

OJlc! 

What do you call it then, to fructify ? 

What church have they, and what pulpits ? 

■^I'^dts! 

But now in chambers the Conventicle ; 

Tickle! 

The godly sisters shrewdly are belied. 

Bellied! 

The godly number then will soon transcend. 

End! 

As for the tenure.?, they with zeal embrace them. 

Base than! 

What do they make of bishop^s hierarchy ? 

ArchieB' 

Are crosses, images, ornaments their scandal!? 

■ All! 

Nor will they leave us many ceremonies. 

MonicsJ 

J\rust even religion down for satisfaction ? 

'* Faction! 

• How stand they affected to the government civil? 

Evil! 

But to the king they say they are most loyal. 

Lye all! 

Then Grod keep King ^nd State from these same men. 

Anienf 


* An allusion probably to Archibald Armstrong, the fool or privileged 
jester of dyharles J., usually called Archyy who had a quarrel with Arch- 
bishop Laud, and of wliom many things are on record. There is a 
little jest-book, very high indeed, and of little worth, \vhich bears tbe title 
o Arckids Jests, 
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We aro often perplexed to decide how the names of some of 
our eininent men oug’ht to be written ; and we find that they 
are even now written diversely. The truth is, that our 
orthography was so long unsettled among us, that it appears 
by various doeuments of the times which I have scon, that 
])ersons were at a loss how to write their own names, and 
most certainly havfi written them variously. 1 have some- 
times suspected that estates may have been lost, and descents 
confounded, by such vineertain and disagreeing signatures of 
the same pcrsoii. In a late suit respecting the Duchess of 
ISTorfolk’s (jsfcate, one of the ancestolfe has his name printed 
lUgford^ wliilc in the genealogy it appears HicAford. I 
think I Imve seen Ben Jonsords name written by himself 
with an Ji ; and Drgdcn made use of an i. I have seen an 
injunction to printers with the sign-manual of Charles II., 
ilot to print Samuel Boteler esquire’s hook or poem called 
Hudibras, without* his consent ; but I do not know whether 
Butler thus wrote his name. As late as in 1660, a Dr. 
Crovne was at such a loss to have his name pronounced 
rightly, that he tried six dilferent ways of Avritiug it, as ap- 
pears by printed books ; Cron, Croon, Crovn, Crone, Croone, 
and Crovne ; all of which appear under his o^vn hand, as he 
wrote it differently at differiuit periods of his life. In tlie 
.subscription book of the lioyal Society lie writes W, Croone, 
but in his will at the Commons ho signs IF". Crovne, mij 
tlu? naturalist informs us that he first wrote his name Wrag, 
but afterwards omitted tlie IF*. Dr. Whitbij, in books pub- 
lished by liiinsclf, writes his name sometimes Whiteby. And 
among the Harlcian ]Manuscri[)ts tlierc is a kiigc collection of 
letters, to which I have often referred, written between 1620 
and 1630, by Joscpli Mead; and yet in all his printed 
letters, and his works, even witiiin that period, it is spelt 
Mode ; by wliicli signature we recogni.se the name of a 
learned man better known to us : it was long before I dis- 
covered the letter-writer to have been this scholar. Oldys, 
in some eurious manuscript memoirs of his family, has traced 
the fmnily name through a great variety of changes, and 
sometimes it is at such variance that the person indicated 
will not always appear to have belonged to the family. We 
saw recently an advertisement in the newspupers offering five 
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tliousand poundti to prove a marriage in the family of the 
Kuevetts, which occurred about 1633. What most diseoii- 
(^erted the impiirers is their discovery that the family name 
was written in six. or seven dilierent ways : a circ\unstanee 
which 1 have no doubt will be found in most family names in 
England, Fullci' mentions that the name of Villers was 
spelt diiferent ways in the deeds of that frimily. 

1 shall illustrate this subject by tlie history of the names 
of two of OLU’ most illustrious country men, Shakspeare and 
Kawieigh. 

Wo all remember the day when a violent^ literary contro- 
versy 'was opened, nor is it yet closed, respecting the spelling 
of our poet’s name. One great editor persisted in his trium- 
pliant discover}'', by prh^ng tShakspere^ while another would 
only partially yield, Shalcspeare ; but all parties sceined will- 
ing to drop the usual and natural derivation of his name, in 
which we are surely warranted from a passage in a contem- 
porary writer, wlio alludes liy the name ro a conceit of ids 
own, of the martial %\Ant of the poet.'^ Th6 truth seems tb 
be, then, that personal names were written by tlie ear, since 
the persons themselves did not attend to the accurate wndting* 
of their own names, wdiich tliey cdiangod sometimes capri- 
ciously, and soifietimes Avith anxious nicety. Our great 
poet’s name appears Shakspere in the register of Stratlbrd 
church; it is ^hakspearc hi the body of his will, but that 
very instrument is indorsed Mr. Shackspere^ s will, ile him- 
self has Avritten his name in two diiferent Avays, Shakspeare 
aifd Shakspere. hir, Colmau says, the poet’s name in his own, 
X county is pronounced Avith the first a short, which accounts 
for this mode of Avriting th(,‘ name, and proves that tlie 
orthoepy rather tlian the orthography of a person’s name 
Was most attended to; a very questionable and uncertain 
standard.f 

The writer Avas Bancroft, who, in his Two Bootes of Ej}vjrams^ 1630, 
lias the foUowivig addressed to the 

Thou hast so us’d thy pen, or skoojee. iliy spearef 
That poets startle, nor thy wit come neare. 
i' There can be little doubt now, after a due consideration of evidence, 
that tile proper way of spcHitig ouv great draruatist’s name is Shakespeare, in. 
;iccordam';e with its siguiiication ; luit there is good proof that the pronun- 
ciation of the first syllalde was short and sharp, and the Warwickshbeo 
fxUois gaAV it the sound oi Bha^: per c. In the earliest entries of tlie name 
in legal racords, it is written Schakespere ; the name of the great (Irauuitist’s 
father is entered in the Stratford corporation books in 1565 as Jotm 
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Anotlier remarkaLlc instanco of this sort is t\\c name of 
Sir Walter Mawl^]/y which I am myself uncertaiii liow to 
write ; although I have discovered a iaet which proves how 
it should be pronovtnced. 

Eawlcy's name was spelt by himself andthy his contem- 
poraries in ail sorts of \vays. We ibid it Ivalcglp Ivaleigh, 
ilawleigh, llaweloy, and Ihiwly ; tlie last of which at least 
preserves its prommciatioii. This great man, when young, 
subscribed his name Eaivelei/ of the Middle Tem- 

ple” to a copy of verses, prefixed to a satire called tlie Steel- 
Glass, in George Gascoigne’s Works, 1576. Sir Walter was 
then a young student, and these verses, both by tlieir spirit 
and signature, cannot fail to he his ; liovvever, this inatter is 
doubtful, for the critics have not met elsewliero vvitii liis 
name thus written. The orthoepy of the name of this g'reat 
man 1 can establish by the following fact. When Sir 'Walter 
was first introduced to .lames the .First, on the King’s arrival 
in England, vith whom, being united with an o}>positioi> 
party, he was no favourite, the Scottish monarcli gave him 
this broad rceeption : “ Eawly ! Ilawly ! true enougli, for I 
think of thee very liawly, mon !” There is also an enigma 
contained in a distich written by a lady of the times, wliieh 
preserves the real pronunciation of the name of this extr^.- 
ordinary man. 

Wiiats fad for the .stomacli, aad the word of dishonour, 

Is the name of the inau, whom tlie king will not Iionour. 

Thus our ancient personal names were tvritten down by 
the ear at a period when we had no settled orthography ; 
and even at a later jiefiod, not distant from our own times, 
some persons, it might be shown, have been equally imzzled 
how to write their names ; witness tlie Thomsons, Thomp- 
sons; the Wartons, Whartons, &c. 


NAMES 01? OUR STREETS. 

Lord Oreord has in one of his letters projected a curious 
work to be written in a walk through the streets of the 
metropolis, simij^r to a French work, entitled Anecdotes 

Shachsper, Thero are many varieties of spelling tlie iia)oe, livit that is 
strictly ia accord aa,ce xvitli other iastaticcs of the looseness of spelling 
usual with writers of that era ; as a general nilo, /he prinUd form of au 
author’s njime seldom varied, and may be accepted as the correct one. 
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des Eues de Paris.” I know of no sucli work, and snsj^oct 
the vivacious writer alluded in his mind to Saint Foix’s 
“ Essais Historiques sur Paris,” a very entertaining work, of 
which tlie plan is that projected by Ids lordship. We have 
had Pennant’s London,” a work of tliis description ^ but, 
on the whole, this is a superficial performance, as it regards 
manneivs, characters, and events. That antiquary skimmed 
every tldng, and grasped scarcely* anything ; he wanted the 
patience of research, and the keen spirit which revivifies the 
past. Should Lord Orford’s project be carried into execution, 
or rather should Pennant be hereafter improved, it would be 
fir>st necessary to obtain the original names, or the meanings, 
of our streets, free from the disguise in which time has con- 
cealed them. We shall otherwise lose many characters of 
persons, and many remarkable events, of which their original 
denominations would remind tlie historian of our streets. 

1 have noted down a few of these modern misnomers, tliat 
this future historian may be excited to discover more. 

Mincinrj-lane was Mincheon-lane ; from tenements pertain- 
ing to the Mincheons, or nuns of St. Helen’s, in Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Glitter-lane^ corrupted from GulJiurim's-lane ; from its 
first owner, a citizen of great ti’ade. 

.BlacJcwall-hnll was BakeweU\s-1iall^ from one Thomas^ Bake- 
well ; and originally called Basing s-hangh^ from a consider-*- 
able lamily of that name, whoso arms were once seen on the 
ancient building, and whose name is still perpetuated in 
Bas{ng\H-lane. 

Finch-lane was Finlce' s-lanc^ from ii whole family of this 
name. 

Thread-rieedle-strcet was originall}^ Tlirid-necdle-streeF as 
Samuel Clarke dates it from liis study there, 

Billiter-lanc is a corruption of Belhetter's-lane, from the 
first builder or owner. 

Crut died friars was Croivched or Crossedfriars. 

Lotlibury was so named from the noise of founders at their 
work; and, a.s Howell pretends, this place was called Xa/7/!- 
“ disdainedly.” 

Garlick-hillvi^LB Garlic7ce-Jiithe, ov hive, where garlick was 
sold. ' « 

Fetter-lane lias been erroneously supposed to have some 
connexion with tlie fetters of criminals. It was in Cliarle.s 
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tlie First’s time written Fewtor-lane^ and is so in Kowell’s 
“ Londinopolis,” who explains it from Fewlors (or idle 
people) lying there as in a way leading to gardens.” It watj 
the haunt of these Faitors, or ‘‘vniglity beggars.” The 
Faitoiir, that is, a defay tO}\ or defaulter Fe tutor; and 
in the rapid pronunciation, or conception, of names, Feivtor 
has ended in Fetter4ane, 

Graceclmrch-strcet, sometimes called Qracioiis-sireet^ was 
originally Gi'ass-street, from a herb-market there. 

Fcnctiurcli-strccb^ from a fenny or moorish ground by a 
river side. 

Galley- key has preserved its name, but its origin may have 
been lost, ifowell, in bis Londinopolis,” says, here dwelt 
strangers called Galley-men, who brought wines, &e. in Gal- 
leys ^ 

G reek-street f sa^^^s Pennant, ‘‘I am sorry to degi’ade 
into Griy-strcet 'd'* whether it alludes to the little vivaeiou.s 
eel, or to the merry character of its tenants, lie does not 
resol v<3, 

Brideicell was St. BridyeV s-well, from one dedicated to 
Saint Bride, or Bridget. 

Maryhone was St. iMary-on-tlie-Bourne, corrupted to Mary- 
l)onc ; as llolborn was Old Bourn, or the Old River ; Bourne 
being the ancient English for river ; hence the Scottish Burn, 

Newington was New-town. 

Maiden -lane was so called from an image oC the Virgin, 
which, in Catholic days, had stood there, as Bagford writes 
to Hearne ; and he says, that the frequent sign of the Maiden- 
head was derived Irom '‘our Lady’s head.” 

Lad-lane was originally Lady\^-lane, from tli6 same per- 
sonage. 

JZood-lane was so denominated from a Rood, or J esus on 
the cross, there placed, which >vas held in great regard. 

Ficcadilly was named after a hall called IHccadilla-hall^ a 
place of sale ibr FiccadiUies^ or turn-overs ; a pai*t of the 
fashionable dress wbicli appeared about 1614. It has pre- 
served its name uncorrupted ; for Barnabe Rice, in Ins 
“Honestie of the Age,” has this passage on “ the bod;^ 
makers that do swarm through all parts, both of London aiS 
about London. The body is still pampered up in the very 
dropsy of excess, lie that some fortie years sithens should 
have iisked after a Bickadilly, I wonder who would have 

TOL, II. 11 
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understood him ; or could have told what a JSiclcadilhj \m^ 
been, either fish (VI** flesh.’ 

Strype notices that in the liberties of Saint Catharine is a 
place called Jlanrpnen if-(jains ; the traders Ilammes and 
Gii^nes^ in France, anciently resorted there; thence the 
strange corruption. 

Smith fiehl is a corruption of Smoothfield ; smith signiries 
smooth, from the Saxon An antiquarian friend hm 

seen it designated in a deed as carnpu,^ planus^ which conflnns 
the original meaning. It is described in Fitz Stephen’s ac- 
count of London, written before the twelfth century, as a 
plain held, both in rerdity and name, wliere “ every Friday 
there is a eolebrated ixmdezvous of fine liorses, brought hither 
to be sold. Thither come to look or buy a great number of 
earls, bnrons, knights, and a swarm of citizens. It is a pleas- 
ing sight to behold the ambling nags and generous colts, 
proudly prancing.” This ancient writer continues a minute 
description, and, perhaps, gives the earliest one of a horse- 
race in this country. It is remarkable that Smithfield should 
have continued as a market lor cattle for more than six cen- 
turies, with only the change of its vowels. 

This is sufficient to show liow the names of our streets re- 
quire cither to lie corrected, or explained by their historian. 
Idle French, among the numerous ])rojects for the moral im- 
provement of civilised man, had one, which, had it not been 
polluted by a horrid faction, might have been directed to a 
noble end. It was to name streets after eminent men. This 
^would at least preserve them from the corruption of the 
people, and exhibit a perpetual monument of moral feeling 
and of glory, to the rising genius of every age. With what 
excitement and deliglit may the young eontemplatist, who 
first studies at Gray’s Inn, be reminded of /hr^^/('/^/v4)uilding?! 

Tile names of streets will often be found connected with 
some sing-ulcU event, or the character of some person ; and 
anecdotes of ottr streets might occupy an entertaining an- 
tiquary. Not long ago, a Hebrew, who liad a quarrel with 
his community about the manner of celebrating the Jewish, 
festival in commemoration of the fate of Hanian, called 
Built a neighbourhood at Bethnal-green, and retained the 
subject of his anger in the name which the houses bear, of 

* The tenn seems to have been applied to the article from the pointed 
or pealced edges of the lace which surrounded the stiff pleated rulis, and 
may be c^stuntly seen in portraits of the eta of Elizabeth and J anies, 
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This may startle some theologicai antiquary 
at a remote period, who may idly lose liimself in abstruse eon- 
jectures on the sanctity of a name, derived' irom a well-lcnovvn 
Hebrew festival; and, perhaps, in his iuiaginatioii be induced 
to colonise the spot with an ancient horde of Israelites ! 


SECRET HISTORY OF EDWARD VERE, EARL OF OXFORD. 

It is an odd circuinstanco in literary research, that J am 
enabled to correct a stojy v/bicli was written about lOSO. 
The Aubrey Papers, recently published with singular faith- 
fulness, retaining all their [)eculiarities, even to tlie grossest 
errors, were memoranda for the use of Anthony Wood’s great 
work. But beside these, the Oxlord antiquary had a very 
extensive literary coi*i‘espoadence ; and it is known, tliat when 
speechless and dying he evinced the fortitude to call in two 
ii'iorids to destroy a vast multitude of papers: about two 
bushels full were ordered for the hres lighted for the occasion ; 
and, as he was expiring, he expressed both his knowledge 
and approbation of ^vliat was done, by throwing out his 
hands.” These two bushels full were not, however, all his 
papers; Ijis more private ones Ite had ordered not to be opened 
Jbr seven yeass. I suspect also, that a great number of letteivs 
wore not burnt on this occasion ; for I have discovered a 
manuscript written about 1720 to 1740, and which, the writi^r 
tells ns, consists ol'^ Excerpts out of Anthony AVood’s papers.” 
It is closely written, and contains many curious facts not to 
bo found elsewhere. These papers of Anthony Wood proba- 
bly still exist in the Ashmoleaii Museum ; should they have 
perished, in that case this solitary manuscript will be the sole 
record of rnanj^ interesting particulars. 

By these 1 correct a little story, wliich may be found in 
the Aubrey Papers, vol. iii. 305. It is an account of one 
Nicholas Hill, a man of great learning, and in the high con- 
fidence of a remarkable and muniBecut Earl of Oxford, tra- 
velling with him abroad. I transcribe the printed Aubrey 
account. 

his travels with his lord (I forget whether Italy or 
Germany, but I think the former), a poor man begged him to 
give Id m a penny. ‘A penny T said Mr. Hill; ' what dost 
say toT’en pounds ‘ Ah ! ten pounds,’ said the beggar ; 
‘ that would make a man happy.’ Mr. Hill gave him irnme- 
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diatelj ten pounds, and putt it downe upon account. Item, 
io a heyyar ten pounds to miake him The point of 

this story has been marred in the telling : it was drawn up 
from the following letter by Aubrey to A.. Wood, dated July 
15, 1689. A poor man asked Mr. Hill, his lordship’s 
steward, once to give liirn sixpence, or a shilling, for an alms. 

‘ What dost say, if I give thee ten pounds ?’ ‘ Ten pounds ! 

that tmidd 'make a man of me ! ’ Hill gave it him, and put 
down in his account, ‘ .-£10 for making a manf wliich his 
lordship inquiring about for the oddness of the expression, 
not only allowed, but was pleased with it.’^ 

Tliis philosophical humorist was the steward of Edward 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, in the reign of Elizabeth. Tliis peer 
was a person of elegant acoonq)lishments ; and Lord Orford, 
in his “ Noble Antiiors,” has given a higher clmvaeterof hint 
than perhaps he may deserve. He was of the highest rank, 
in great favour with the queen, and, in the style of the day, 
when .all our fashions and our poetry were moulding them- 
selves on the Italian model, he was the “ Mirrour of Tusca- 
nismo ;’V and, in a w'ord, this coxcombical peer, after seven 
years’ residence in Florence, returned highly “ Italianated.” 
The ludicrous motive of this peregrination is given in the 
present manuscrij>t account. Haughty of his decent and 
alliance, irritable with effeminate delicacy and p?irsonal vanity, 
a little circumstance, almost too minute to be recorded, in- 
llicted such an injury on his pride, that in Ids mind it required 
years of absence from the court of England ere it could be 
forgotten. Once making a low obeisance to the queen, before 
the whole court, this stately and inflated peer suffered a mis-, 
chance, which has hap])oned, it is said, on a like occasion — -it 
was ‘‘ light as air!” IJut this accident so sensibly hurt his 
mawkish delicacy, and so liunibled his aristocratic dignity, 
that he could not raise Ids eyes on his royal mistress. He 
resolved from that day to “ be a banished man,” and rjesided 
for seven years in Italy, living in more grandeur at Florence 
than tlie Grand Duke of Tuscany. He spent in those years 
forty thousand pounds. On his return he presented the queen 
with embroidered gloves and perfumes, then for the first time 
introduced into England, as Htowe has noticed. Part of the 
new presents si^em to have some reference to the carl’s former 
mis^ebance. The queen received them graciously, and was 
oven ]):dnted weaiipg those gloves ; but my authority* states, 
that the masculine sense of Elizabeth could not abstain from 
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congratulating the nohle coxcomb ; perceiving, she said, tliat 
at length my lord had forgot the inentioiiing the little mis- 
chance of seven years ago ! 

This peer’s munificence abroad was indeed the talk of 
Europe ; but the secret motive of this was as wicked ‘as 
that of hi^s travels had been ridiculous. This Earl of Oxlbrd 
had married the daughter of Lord Burleigh, and when this 
great statesman would not consent to save the life of the 
Duke of Norfolk, the friend of this earl, he swore to revenge 
himself on the countess, out of hatred to his father-in-law. 
He not only forsook her, but studied every means to waste 
that great inheritance which had descended to him from his 
ancestors. Secret history often startles ns with unexpected 
discoveries : the personal aflectations of this earl induced him 
to quit a court where he stood in the highest iavour, to 
domesticate himself abroad ; and a i’amily pigue was the 
secret motive of that splendid prodigality whicdi, at Florence, 
could throw into shade the court of Tuscany itself. 


ANCIENT COOKERY, AND COOKS. 

The memorable grand dinner given by the classical doctor In 
■ Peregrine Pickle, has indisposed our tastes for the cookery of 
the ancients ; but, since it is often the cooks who spoil the 
broth,” we cannot be sure but that even the black Lacecfe- 
monian,” stirred by the spear of a Spartan, rniglit have had a 
poignancy for him, which did not happen at the more recent 
classical banquet. 

The cookery of the ancients must have been superior to 
our humbler art, since they could find dainties in the tough 
membranous parts of the matrices of a sow, and the flesh of 
young hawks, and a young ass. The elder Pliny records, that 
one man had studied the art of fattening snails with paste so 
' successfully, that the shells of some of his snails would con- 
tain many quarts.* The same monstrous taste fed up those 
prodigious goose livers ; a taste §till prevailing in Italy. 
Swine were fattened with whey and figs ; and even fisli in 
their ponds were increased by such artificial means. Our 
prize oxen might have astonished a Eoraan as much as one 

* Nat. Hist. lib. ix. 56. Snails are still a common dish in Vienna, and 
are eaten with eggs. 
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of tlieir Qrammed peacocks would ourselves* G1 utt>ony pi’o- 
duces monsters, and turns away from nature to feed on un^ 
wliolesome meats. The flesh of young, foxes about autumn, 
when they fed on grape.s, is praised by Galen ; and Hippocrates 
ecjtials the fle.sh of puppies to that of birds. The humorous 
Dr. King, who has touched on this subject, suspects that 
many of the Greek dishes appear charming from their inelH- 
lluous terminations, resounding with ^ Jloios and toios. Dr. 
King’s description of the Virtuoso Bciitivoglio or Bentley, 
with his Bill of Fare out of Atheiijuus, probably suggested 
to Sinollolt ]iis celebrated scene. 

The numerous descriptions of ancient cookeiy wliich Athe- 
nmus lias preserved indicate an unrivalled d(;:vterity and refine- 
ment : and the ancients, indeed, apjiear to have raised the 
culinary art into a science, and digui lied cooks into professors. 
They had writers wlio (Exhausted their erudition and in- 
genuity in verse and prose ; while some were proud to 
immortalise their names liy the invention of a poignant sauce, 
or a popular gdteim. Apieius, a name immoi’taliscd, and 
now synonymous with a gorg^r, w'as tlie inventor of cakes 
called Ajdcians ; and one Aristoxenes, after many unsuecess- 
ful combinations, at length hit on a peculiar manner of 
seasoning hams, thence called Aristoxenians. The name of a 
late nobleman among oursedves is thus invoked every day. 

Of these Enidilw gulce Arcliestratus, a culinary philoso- 
plier, comj)osed an epic or didactic poem on good eating. His 
Gastrology ” became the creed of the epicures, and its 
patlios appears to have made what is so expressively called 
their moutlis water.” TJie idea has been recentl}'' success- 
fully imitated by a French poet A' Archestratus thus 0]^>ens 
his subject : — 

I write tbese preccjits for immortal Greece, 

Tliat round a Uible delicately spread, 

Or three, or four, may sit iu cli<uce repast, 

Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine, 

Are like a troop marauding for their prey. 

The elegant Homans declared that a repast should not con- 
sist of less in number than the Graces, nor of more than the 
Muses. They had, Imwever, a quaiot provei'b, which Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro has preserved, not favourable even. 

Listci* puhlislied iii the early part of the last ceutury an amusing 
puem, ‘‘ The Art of Cookery, in iinitaiiuii of ‘ Horace's Art of Poetry.’” 
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to so large a cliimer-party as nine; it tvirns on a play of. 
words:— 

Septem convivium, Novom couvicium facere. "' 

An elegant Eornaii, meeting a friend, regretted lie could 
not invite him to dinner, ‘‘ because number h complete,” 

When Areliestratus acknowledges that some things are for 
the winter, and some for the summer, lie consoles himself, 
that though we cannot have them at tlie same time, yet, at 
least, we may tallc about them at all times. 

This great genius seems to have travelled over land and 
seas that he might critically examine the things themselves, 
and im])rovo, with new discoveries, the table-luxuries. He 
indicates tlie places for peculiar edibles and exquisite poLahles; 
and promulgates his precepts with the zeal of a sublime 
legislator, wlio is dictating a code designed to ameliorate the 
iu>pcrfeet state of society. 

A philosopher worthy to heardhe title of cook, or a cook 
v/orthy to bo a philosopher, according to the numerous curious 
passag'cs scattered in Atheiiams, was an extraordinary genius, 
endowed not merely with a natural a])titiidc, but with all ac- 
quired aceoni])]islirnents. The jduTosophy, or the meta- 
physics, of cookery appears in the following passage : — 

“Know tLen, ibo Cook, a dinner that’s bespoke, 

A.si>iririg to prepare, witli prescient zeal 

jSliould k'oow the tastes and Jiimiours of the guests ; 

For \f lie drudges through tlie common Mmrk, 

Thoughtless of manner, careless v. li.at the place 
And seasons claim, «aiui what the favoiu'ing hour 
Auspicious to his genius nuAy present, 

AVhv, standing ’midst the multitude of men, 

Cull we this plodding a Cook 
Oil dltiering far ! and one is not the other !. 

Wo call indeed tho r/cncral of an array 
Him Avho is charged to lead it to' the war; 

Ikit fciio true general' is tlie man wliose mind, 

Mastering events, an ticii)ates, combines; 

Jilsc is he Init a leader to his men ! 

With oiir profession thus : the first who comes 
Alay Vr’ith a humble toil, or slice, or chop, 

IVepare the ingredients, and around the fire 
Obst?(inioiis, him I call a frkrasseer ! 

But ah ! tlie cook a brighter glory crowns ! . 

* Oeuiab Dictum, II. 2So, Lug, 1673. The writer bus collected in 
this chapter a variety of curious particulars on this subject. 
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Well sicill’d is lie to know tbe plaee^ ike hooir^ 

Him who invites, and him who is invited, 

What fish in season makes the market rich, 

A choice delicious rarity! I know 
That all, avc always lind ; but always ail, 

Charms not the imlate, critically tine. 

Archestralns, in cnlinary lor© 

Deep for Iris time, in this more learned age 
Is wanting; and full oft he surely talks 
Of what lie never ate. Susjiect his page, 

Nor load thy genius with a barren precept. 

Look not ill books for what sotue idle sage 
So idly raved ; for cookery is an art 
Comporting ill with rhetoric; ’tis an art 
Still changing, and of momentary triumph I 
Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 

All books of cookery, all helps of art, 

All critic learning, ail commenting notes, 

Are vain, if, void of geniu.s thou wouldst cook !” 

The culinary sago thus spel^e : his friend 
Demands, “Where is the ideal cook thou i>aiut’i5t?” 

“Lo, I the manf’ the savouring sage replied. 

“ Now he thine eyes the Avitness of my art ! 

This tunny drest, so odorous .shall steam, 

The spicy sweetness so shall steal thy sense, 

That thou in a delicious reverie 

Shalt slumber heavenly o’er the Attic dish 1” 

In another passage a Master-Cook conceives himself to be 
a pupil of Epicurus, tvhose favourite but ambiguous axiom, 
that “ Voluptuousness is the sovereign good,” was interpreted 
by the hon-vivans of antiquity in the plain sense. . 

Master Cook. 

Behold in me a pupil of the school 
Of the sage Epicurus. 

Friend. 

Thou a sage ! 

Master Cook. 

Ay ! Epicurus too Wvas sure a cook, 

And knew the sovereign good. Nature liis study, 

While practice perfected his theory. 

Divine philosophy alone can teach 

The diflerence which the fish Gtociscus* shows 


* The commentators have not been able always to assign known names 
to the groat variety of fish, particularly sea-lish, the ancients used, many 
of which wm sbonhl revolt at. One of their dainties was a slieU-tish, 
prickly like a hedgehog, called They ate the dog-fish, the star- 

fish, porfK)ises or sea-hogs, and even sepals. In Dr. Moffet’s “Regiment of 
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In winter and in sninmer : how to learn 
Which fish to choose, when set the Pleiades, 

And at the solstice. 'Tis change of seasons 
Which threats mankind, and slnakes their cliangeful frame. 
This dost tlnwi comprehend? Know, what we use 
In season, is most seasonably good ! 

Feieni). 

Most learned cook, who can observe these canons 
Master Cook. 

And therefore phlegm and colics make a man 
A most indecent guest. The aliment 
Dress’d in my kitchen i.s true aliriieiit ; . 

Light of digestion easily it passes ; 

The chyle soft-blending from the juicy food 
'Repairs the solids. 

Friend. 

Ah ! the chyle ! the solids ! 

Thou new Democritus ! thou sage of medicine ! 

Versed in the mysteries of tlie latric art ! 

Master Cook. 

Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks ! 

See them prepare a dish of various lish, 

Showering profuse tlie pounded Indian grain, 

An overpowering vapour, gallimaufry 
A multitude confu.sed of pothering odours ! 

Rut, know, the genius of the art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct ; 

And not in washing plates to free from smoke. 

I never enlcr in my kitchen, 1 ! 

But sit apart, and in the cool direct, 

Observant of what passes, scullions’ toil. 

Friend. 

What dost thou there ? 

Master Cook. 

I guide the mighty w^hole ; 

Explore tlie causes, prophesy the dish. 

Diet,’^ an exceeding curious writer of the reign of Elizabeth, republished 
by Oldys, may he found an ample account of the “ sea-fish” used by the 
ancients, — Whatever the G loclfiC us it seems to liave been of great size, 

and a shelFfish, as we may infer from tlie following curious passage in 
Atheno3uS. A father, inf&rmed that his son is leading a di.ssolute life, 
enraged, remonstrates with his pedagogue ; — “ Knave ! thou art tlie fault ’ 
hast thou ev^r known a philosopher yield himself so entirely to the plea* 
sures thou tellest me of?” The pedagogue replies by a Yes ! and that 
the sages of the Fortico are great drunkards, and none know better than 
they hoio to attack a Glociscus, 
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’Tis tliua I speak i Leat-e, leave that ponderous ham ; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the ilame 
Beneath tliosie lobster patties ; patient here, 

F]xM MS a statue, skim, incessant skim. 

Sk'cp ^eell this small (ilociscus in its sauce, 

And boil that sea-do<; in a cuUeiider ; 

Tfiis cel requires more salt and raarjoiTiin ; , 

Boast well that piece of kid on either side 
Equal ; that sweetbread lioil not over much.” 

^Tis thus, my friend, I make the conceit play, 

Fihend. 

0 man of science ! ’tis thy habble kills ! 

kUSTER Cooic. 

Ami then no mscloss dish my table crowds ; 

Harinonioiis ranged, and consonantly just. 

FltlENl). 

Ha ! what means tliis? 

MastT'Uv Cook. 

Hivinest music all ! 

As in a concert instrujuents resound, 
j\Iy ordered dishes in tlicir courses chime. 

So ]\pi(;urus dictatod the art 

0£ nweet volu],>tuousiiess, and ate iu order, 

kluslng delighted o'er the sovereign good ! 

Let raving Stoics in a hibyrintli 

Ili.in after virtue ; they shall find no end. 

Tlion, what is foreign to inarikiud, abjure. 

FitiEJ'tn. 

Eight honest Cook ! thon wak’st me from their dreams ! 

Another eoole informs us that he adapts his repasts to 
personages. 

1 like to see the faces of my guests, 

To feed tliem as their age and station claim. 

,My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 
The various spectacle ; for lovers now, 

Philosophers, and now for financiers. 

If my young roj^ster be a mettled spark, 

Who melts an acre in a savoury dish 
To ehai-tn ins mistress, scuttle-fish and crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 
( >f cordials filtered, exquisitedy ritfh. 

For suc-h a host, inv friend ! ‘expends much more 
Li oil tlian cotton ; solely studying love ! 

To a philosopher, that animal, 

Vora cions, solid ham aiwl balky feet ; 

But to the hnancier, with costly nicenoss, 
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<j|lo<;iscus rare, or raiity more rare. 

Insejnsible the palate of old age, 

More difncult than the .soft lips of youth 
To move, I put much mustard in their dish ; 
With quickening sauces make their stupor keen, 
And lash the lazy blood that creeps witliin. 


Anotlier genius, in tracing the art of cookery, derives from 
it nothing less tlinn the origin of society ; and 1 think 
that some philosopher has detined man to be “ a cooking 
animal.’' 

Cook. 


“ Tlic art of cookery drew us gently forth 
From that ferocious life, when void of faitli 
The Antliropophaginiau ate his hrothcr! 

To cookery we owe \\yIl-or<lered states, 

AssemblLiig men in dear society. 

Wild was the earth, mau feasting upon man. 

When one of nobler sense and milder heart 
First sacrificed an auimal ; the fiesh 
Was sweet ; and man then ceased to feed ou man I 
And something of tlie rudeness of those times 
The priest coinme.morates ; for to this day 
lie roasts the victim’.s entrails without salt, 
lu those dark times, beneath the earih lay hid 
The precious salt, that gold of cooliery ! 

But when its particles the palate tlirilFd, 

The .scnirco of seasonings, charm of cookery ! eamo* 
They served a paunch witli rich ingredients stored; 
And tender kid, within two covering plates, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved! 

At length a miracle not yet perfoDuM, 

They minced the meat, whicli j*ollVl in herbage soft, 
Nov meat nor herbage secui’d, hut to the eye, 

And to tl\e taste, the counterfeited dish 
MimickM some curious fish ; iiiveiitioa rare! 

Then every dish was seasordd more and more, 
Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 
Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meal 
Men congregated In the populous tow/js, 

And citie.s flourish’d which we cooks adorn’d 
With all the pleasures of domestic life. 


An arcli-cook insinuates tluit there remain only two 
“pillars of the state,” besides himself, of the school of Sinon, 
one of the great masters of the condimentiug art. Siiioh, wo 
iU’G told, applied the elements of all the arts and sciences to 
this favourite one. Natural philosophy could produce a secret 
seasoning foi* a dish; and arclvitcctui'e the art of conducting 
the smoke out of a chijnney : which, says he, if uiigoveraable, 
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makes a great difrcrence in tlie dressing, irom the military 
science he derived a sublime idea of order ; drilling the under 
cooks, marshalliug’ the kitchen, hastening one, and making 
another a sentinel. We find, however, that a portion of this 
divine art, oiie of the professors acknowledges to be vapouring 
and bragging! — a seasoning in this art, as well as in others. 
A cook ought never to come unaccompanied by all the pomp 
and parade of tlie kitchen : with a scurvy appearance, he will 
be turned avvaj^ at sight ; Ibr all have e^'-es, but few only 
understanding,* 

Another occult part of this profound mystery, besides 
vapouring, consisted, it seems, in filching. Such is the coumsel 
of a patriarch to an apprentice ! a precept which contains a 
truth for all ages of cookery. 

Carlau ! time well thy ambidextrous part, 

Nor always filch. It was but yesterday, 

Blunderiijg, they nearly caught thee ih the fact ; 

None of thy balls had livers, and the guests, 

III horror, pierced their airy emptiuess. 

Not even the brains v'ere tlicre, thou brainless hound ! 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

Who i^y thee freely, be thou honourable I 
But for tills day, where now we go to cook. 

E’en cut the master’s throat for all I care; 


* Ben Jonson, in his “Staple of News,” seems to have had these pas- 
sages in view when he w'rote : — 

K master cook ! Why, he’.s the man of men 
For a professor, he de.signes, he drawes, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies ; 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish. 

Some he dry-dishe.s, some moats round with broths, 

Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty-angled custards, 

Hears bulwark pies, and for his outerworks 
IIc raisetJi ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner : 

What vankes, what files to put his dishes iu ; "" 

The whole art military. Then he knows 
The iniluence of the stars upon his meats, 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities ; 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces, 

He has Nature in a pot, ’hove all the chemists, 

Or airy brethren of the rosy-cross. 

He is an architect, an ingineer, 

A soldier, a physician, a philosopher, 

A general inathematiciaii ! 
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word to th’ wise,” aud show thyself my scholar! 

There thou luayst filch and revel ; ail may yield 
Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

’Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner, 

And weeps o’er every sparing dish table ; 

Tlien if I do not find thou dost devour 
r Ail thou const touch, e’en to the very coals, 

I will disown thee I Lo! old Skin-flint comes; 

, In his dry eyes what parsimony stares I 

These eooks of the ancients, who appear to have been hired 
for a grand dinner, carried their art to the most whimsical 
perfection. They were so dexterous a« to be able to serve up 
a whole pig boiled on one side, and roasted on tlio other. The 
cook who performed this feat dclics his guests to detect tlm 
place where the knife had separated the animal, or how it was 
contrived to stuff the belly with an olio composed of thrushes 
and other birds, slices of the matrices of a sow, the yolks of 
eggs, the bellies of hens with their soft eggs flavoured with a 
rich juice, and minced moats liighly spiced. When this cook 
is entreated to explain his secret art, lie solemnly swears by 
the manes of those who braved all tlie dangers ofthe plain of 
Marathon, and combated at sea at Salaniis, tliat he will not 
reveal the secret that year. Hut of an incident so trium- 
phant in the annals of the gastric art, our philosopher would 
not. deprive posterity of the knowledge. The animal had 
been bled to deatli by a wound under the shoulder, whence, 
after a copious dfusion, the master-cook extracted the entrails, 
washed them with wine, and lianging the animal by the feet, 
he crammed down the throat the stuffings already pre^pared. 
Then covering the half of the pig witli a paste of barley, 
thickened with wine and oil, he put it in a small oven, or on 
a heated table of brass, where it was gently roasted with all 
due care : when the skin was browned, he boiled the other 
side ; and then, taking away the barley paste, tlio pig was 
served up, at oiiee boiled and roasted. Tliesc cooks, with a 
vegetable, could counterfeit the shape and the taste of fish 
and flesh. The king of Hithynia, in some ex])edition against 
the Scythians, in the winter, and at a great distance from the 
sea, had a violent longing for a small fish called ajj/i ?/ — a pil- 
chard, a herring, or an anchovy. His cook cut a turnip to the 
perfect imitation of it.s shape ; then fried in oil, salted, and 
well powdered with the grains of a dozen black popples, his 
majesty’s taste was so exquisitely deceived, that he praised 
the root to his guests as mi excellent fish. Tins transmuta- 
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tioii of vogetaWes into meat ox* fish is a province of the 
culinary art which we appear to Iiavc lost j yet these are cihi 
imiocenfes, compared with the things themselves. No people 
are such gorgers of more animal food as oar own; the art of 
preparivpg vegetables, })ul.se, aud roots, is scarcely known in. 
this (30untry. This cheaper and healthful food should be 
introduced among the common people, wlio neglect them from 
not jiiiovving how to dress them. Tlie peasant, ibv wmit of 
this skill, treads under foot tlie beat meat in the world ; and 
.sometimes the best way of dressing it is least costly. 

The gastric art musV have reached to its last perfection, 
when we find that it had its history ; and that they knew how 
to a:scerfcain the rera of a dish with a sort of chronological 
exactness. The philo.^ophers of Athonseas at table dissert ou 
every dish, and tell us of one called maaii, that there was a 
treatise composed on it ; that it was lirst introduced at 
Athens, at the epocha of tlie Macedonian empire, but that it 
was undoubtedly a Thessalian invention ; the most sumptuous 
people of aU the Greeks. The maati was a term at length 
applied to d^y dainty of excessive delicacy, always served the 
' last. 

But as no art has ever attained perfection without numerous 
admirers, and tis it is the i)ublic which only can make such 
exquisite cooks, our curiosity may be excited to inquire 
whether the patrons of the gastric art were as great enthuJijiiists 
as its professors. 

We see they had writers who exhausted their genius on these 
professional topics ; and books of cook< ry were much read : 
for a comic, poet, quoted by Athemens, exhibits a character 
exulting in having procured The New Kitchen of Piuloxe- 
mis, ^vhich,” says he, “I keep for myself to read in my 
solitude.” That these devotees to the culinary art undertook 
journeys to remote paid^ of tlie world, in quest of these dis- 
coveries, STiffieient facts authenticate. Kngland had the 
honour to furnish them with oystens, which they fetched ftom 
about Sandwich. JuvenaP^ records that Montaiius was so well 
skilled in the science of good eating, that he could tell by the 
first bite whether they were English or not. The well-known 
Axnci us poured into his stomach an immense fortune. He 
usually resided at Minturna, a town in Campania, where ho 
ate shrimps at a high price : tliey>were so large, that those of 


♦ Sat. iv. 140. 
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Smyrna, and the prawns of Alexandria, could not be compared 
with the shrimps of Minturna. However, this luckless epi- 
cure was informed that the shrimps in Africa were more mon- 
strous ; and lio embarks witbout losing a day. He encounters 
a great storm, and through imminent danger arrivc>s at the 
shores of Africa. The fishermen bring him the largest for 
sii5e tlieir nets could furnish. Apiciiis shakes his head: 
‘;.Have you never any larger he inquires. The answer vvas 
not favourable to his hopes. Apicius rejects them, and fondly 
remembers the shrimps of his own Minturna. He orders 
his pilot to return to Italy, and leaves Africa with a look of 
contempt,^ 

A fraternal genius was Philoxenus : ho whoso higlier wish 
was to possess a crane’s neck, that he might be the longer in 
savouring his dainties; and who appears* to have invented 
some exjiedients wliich might answer, in some degree, the 
purpose. T]ii.s impiidciit ejucure was so little attentive to the 
feelings of Ins brother guests, that in the hot ])ath he avow- 
edly habituated himself to keep his luinds in the scalding’ 
water ; and even used to gargle his throat wfth it, tliat he 
might feel less impedinient in swallowing the hottest dishes. 
Tie bribed the cooks to serve up the repast smoking hot, that 
he might gloriously devour what he chose before any one else 
cjould venture to touch the dish, ft seemed as if he had used 
his fingers to handle lire. ‘•lie is an oven, not a man!” 
exclaimed a grumbling fellow-guest. Once having embarked 
for Ephesus, for tlie purpose of eating fisli, his favourite food, 
ho arrived at the market, and found all tlie stalls empty. 
There was a wedding in the town, and all tlie fish had been 
bespoken. He hastens to embrace the new-married couple, 
and Binging an epithalainium, t]u3 ditliyrambic epixuire 
enchanted the' company. The bridegroom was delighted by 
the honour of the presence of such a poet, and earnestly 
requested he would come on the iuoitow. I will come, 
young friend, if there is no fish at the market !” — It 
was this Philoxenus, who, at tlie table of Dionysius, the 
tyijant of Sicily, having near him a small barbel, and observ- 
ing a large one near the prince, took the little one, and held 
it to his ear. Dionysius inquired the reason. ‘‘ At present,” 
replied the ingenious epicure, I am so occupied by my 
Galatea,” (a poem in honour of the mistress of the tyrant,} 
that I wished to inquire of tins little fish, whether he could 
give me some infonnation about Nereus ; but he is silent, and 
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I iniagine tliey have taken liiin up too young t I have no 
doubt that old one, opposite to you, would perfectly satisfy 
Dionysius rewarded the pleasant conceit with the largo 

barbel. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SATURNALIA. 

The Stagyrite discovered that our nature delights in imita- 
tion, and jxndiaps in nothing more than in representing per- 
sonages dillbrent from ourselves in mockery of them ; in fact, 
there is a passion for masquerade in human nature. Children 
discover this pro^xmsity ; and the populace, wlio are the 
•children of society, through all ages have been humoured by 
their governors with fcvstivals and recreations, which are 
made up of this^ malicious trail slbvmati on of persons and 
things ; and the humble orders of society have been privileged 
by the higher, to please themselves by burlescpiing and ridi- 
culing the great, at short seasons, as some consolation for the 
rest of the j^ear. 

The Saturnalia of the Romans is a remarkable instance of 
this characteristic of mankind. Macrobius could not trace 
the origin of this institution, and seems to derive it from the 
Grecians ; so that it might have arisen in some rude period of 
antiquity, and among aiiothev people. This conjecture seenis 
supported by a passage in Gibbon’s Miscellanies,^' who dis- 
covers traces of this institution among tlic more ancient na- 
tions ; and Huet imagined that he saw in the jubilee of the 
Hebrews some similar usages. It is to be regretted, that 
Gibbon does not alford us any new light on the cause in 
wliich originated the institution itself. The jubilee of the 
Hebrews was the solemn festival of an agricultural people, 
but beai's none of tlic ludicrous characteristics of the Ronnm 
Saturnalia. 

it would have been satisfactory to have discovered the 
occasion of the inconceivable licentiousness which was thus 
sanctioned by the legislator,— this overturning of the prin- 
ciples of society, and this public ridicule oi' Its laws, its «us- 
toms, and its feelings. We are told, tlie.se festivals, dedicated 
to Saturn, were designed to reptesemt the natural equality 
wliich prevailed in his golden age ; and lor this purpose the 
slaves were allowed & change places with the masters. 

Ml^cellaneons Write.-?, vol. v, 504. 
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ThL^ was, however, giving the people a false notion of tlie 
equality of men ; for, while the slave was converted into the 
master, the pretended equality was as much violated as in the 
usual situation of the parties. The political misconce})tion of 
this tei-rn of natural equality seems, however, to have been 
carried on tlirough all ages ; and the political Saturnalia had 
lately nearly thrown Europe into a state of that worse than 
slavery, where slaves are masters. 

The Homan Saturnalia were latterly prolonged to a W'eek’s 
debauchery and folly ; and a diaiy of that week’s 'words and 
deeds would have furnislied a copious chro}iicle of FacctuG. 
Some notions we acquire from the laws of the Saturnalia of 
Lucian, an Epistle of Seneca’s,* and from Horace, who from 
his love of quiet, retired from the city during this noisy 
season . 

It was towards the close of December, that all the town 
was in an unusual motion, and the children everywlicre in- 
voking Saturn ; nothing now to he seen but tables' spread out 
for feasting, and notiung heard hut shouts of merriment : all 
business was dismissed, and none at work but cooks and 
confectioners ; no account of expenses was to be kept, and it 
appears tliat one-tenth part of a man’s income Avas to be 
appro[)riatecl to this jollity. All exertion ot mind and body 
was forbidden, except for the purposes of recreation ; nothing 
1:0 be read or recited which did not provoke mirth, adapted to 
the season and the place. The slaves w(n'e allowed the 
utmost Ireedom of raillery and truth, with their masters ;t 
sitting with them at the table, dressed in their clothes, play- 
ing all sorts of tricks, telling them of their faults to their 
laces, while tliey smutted them. The slaves Avere imaginary 
kings, as’ indeed a lottery determined their rank ; and as tlieir 
masters attended them, whenever it happened that these 
performed their offices clumsily, doubtless Avith some recol- 
lections of their oAvn similar misdemeanors, the slave made 
the master leap into the Avater head- fore most. No one was 
allowed to be angry, and he Avho was played on, if he loved 
his OAvn comfort, Avould be the lirsfc to laugh. Glasses of all 
sizes Avere to he ready, and all were to drink Avhen and what 
the}^ chose ; none but the most skilful musicians and tum- 
blers Avere alloAved to perform, for those people are Avorth 

Seneca, Ep. 18. 

f Horace, in bis dialogue wiili lus slave Davus, exhibits a lively picture 
of this circuaiatauce. Lib, ii. Sat. 7. 

VOL. IX. 
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nothing unless exquisite, as the Saturnalian laws deereech 
Dancing, singing, and slioutiiig, and cjirrying a female 
musician thrice round on their shoulders, accompanied hy 
every grotesque humour they imagined, were indulged in 
that short week, wliicdi was to repay the many in which the 
masters had their revenge for the reign of this pretended 
equal it}", xinother custom prevailed at this season : the 
priests performed their sacrifices to Saturn bare-headed, which 
Pitiscus explains in the spirit of this extraordinary institu- 
tion, as designed to show that time discovers, or, as in the 
present case of the bare-headed priests, uncovers, all things. 

Such was tlie Roman Saturnalia, the favourite popular re- 
creations of Paganism ; and as the sports and games of the 
people outlast the date of their empires, and are carried with 
them, however they may change tlieir name and their place 
on the globe, the grosser pleasures of the Saturnalia were too 
well adapted to their tastes to be forgotten. The Saturnalia, 
therefore, long generated the most extraordinary institutions 
among the nations of modern Europe ; and what seems more 
extraordinary than the unknown origin of the parent 
absurdity itself, the Saturnalia ci'ept into the services and 
offices of the Christian clmrcli. Strange it is to observe at 
tlie altar the rites of religion burlesqued, and all its offices 
performed with the utmost buffoonery. It is only by tracing* 
them to the Roman Saturnalia that we can at all account for 
tliese gi’otesque sports — that extraordinary mixture of liber- 
tinism and profaneness, so long continued under Christianity. 

Such vvej*e the feasts of the ass, the feast of fools or mad- 
men, desfous — the least of the bull — of the Innocents — 
and that of the soudiacrcs, which, perhaps, in its original 
term, meant only sub-deacons, but their conduct was ex- 
pressed by the conversion of a pun into saoiidiacres or diacres 
mouls, drunken deacons. Institution*s of this nature, even 
more numerous than the historian has usually recorded, and 
varied in their mode, seem to surpass each other in their utter 
extravagance,* 

* A large volume might he composed on these gi*otesqiie, profane, ami 
licentious feasts. Du Cange notices several under difierent terms in his 
Glossary — Festum Asinorura, Kalendie, Cervula. A curious collection 
has been made by the Abbe Artigny, in the fourth and seventh volumes 
of his ‘^JMemoires d’Histoire,” &c. Du Eadier, in his Kecreations 
Historiques,” vol. i. p. 109, has noticed several writers on the subject, 
and preserves one on the hunting of a man, called Adam, from Ash-Wed- 
nesday to Iloly-Thursday, and treating him with a good supper at night, 
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These profane festivals were universally practised in the 
middle ages, and, as 1 shall show, comparatively even in 
modern times. The ignorant and the careless clergy then 
imagined it was the securest means to retain the populace, 
who were always in(;lined to these j^agan I’evelries. 

These grotesque festivals have sometimes amused the pens 
of foreign and domestic antiquaries : for our own country has 
participated as keenly in these irreligious fooleries. In the 
feast of asses, an ass covered with sacerdotal robes was 
gravely conducted to the choir, where service was performed 
before the ass, and a hymn chanted in as discordant a manner 
as they could contrive ; the office was a medley of all that 
had been sung in the course of the year ; pails of water were 
flung at the head of the chanters ; the ass was supplied with 
drink and provender at every division* of the service; and the 
a;siiiines were drinking, dancing, and braying for two days. 
The hymn to the ass has been preserved; each stanza ends 
with the burthen “ Ilez ! Sire Ane, liez “ Huzza ! Seig- 
nior Ass, Huzza!” On other occasions, they put burnt old 
shoes to fume in the censers ; ran about the churcli, leaping, 
singing, and dancing obscenely ; scattering ordure among the 
audience ; playing at dice upon the altar ! while a hoy-hUhop^ 
or of fools, burlesqued the divine service. Sometimes 

they disguised themselves in the skins of animals, and pre- 
tending to be transformed into the animal they represented, 
it became dangerous, or worse, to meet these abandoned fools. 
There was a precentor of fools, who was shaved in public, 
during which he entertained the populace with all the bal- 
derdash his genius could invent. We had in Leicester, in 
1415, what was called a ylulf on-mass, during the five days of 
the festival of the Virgin Mary. The people rose early to 
mass, during which they practised eating and drinking with 
the most zealous velocity, and, as in France, drew from the 
corners of the altar the rich puddings placed there. 

So late as in 1()45, a pupil of Gassendi, writing to his 
master, what he himself witnessed at Aix on the feast of the 
Innocents, says, “I have seen, in some monasteries in this 
province, extravagances solemnised, which the pagans would 
not have practised. Neither the clergy, nor the guardians, 

peculiar to a town in Saxony. See “ Aucillon’s Melange Gritiquef’ &c., 
i. 39, where the passage from Raphael de Volterra is found at length. In 
my learned friend Mr. Turner’s second volume of his “ History of England,’* 
p. 307, will be found a copious and a curious note on this subject. 

92 
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indeed, go to the choir on this day, but all is given up to the 
lay brethi-cn, the cabbage-cutters, the errand-boys, the cooks 
and scullions, tlie gardeners ; in a word, till the menials Fill 
their places in the church, and insist that they perform the 
offices proper for the day. They dress themselves with all 
the sacerdotal ornaments, but torn to rags, or wear them in- 
side out ; they hold in their hands the books rever.sed or 
sideways, which they pretend to read with large spectacles 
without glasses, and to which they fix the shells of scooped 
oranges, which renders them so hideous, that one must have 
seen these madmen to form a notion of their appearance ; 
particularly while dangling the censers, they keep shaking 
them ill derision, and letting the ashes fly about their heads 
«aii(l faces one against the otlier. In this equipage they 
neither sing hymns, nor psalms, nor masses ; but mumble a 
certain gibberish, as slirill and squeaking as a herd of pigs 
whipped on to market. The nonsense verses they cluint are 
singularly barbarous : — 

Jkee cst clara dies, clararum clara dleruio, 

Ilsec est festa dies, festariira fe.sta dieruiu,* 

Tliese are scones which equal any which tlie humour of 
the Italian burlesque poets have invented, and wliicli might 
have entered with effect into the Malmantile racquistato’* 
of Lippi ; hut that tliey should have been endured amidst 
the solemn offices of religion, and have been performed in 
cathedrals, while it excites, our astonishment, can only be 
accounted for by perceiving that they were, in truth, the 
Saturnalia of the Eomaiis. Mr. Turner observes, without per- 
haps having- a precise notion that tliey were copied from tlie 
Saturnalia, tliat “It could be only by rivalling the pagan 
revelries, that the Christian ceremonies could gain the as- 
cendancy.” Our historian further observes, that these “ licen- 
tious festivities were called the December liberties^ and seem 
to have begun at one of the most solemn seasons of the 
Christian year, and to have lasted through the chief part of 
January.” This very term, as well as the time, agrees with 
that of the ancient Saturnalia : — 

Age, lihcrtate .Decembrif 

Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere ; narra. 

Hoii. lib. ii. sat. 7. 

* Thiers. Traite des Jeux, p. 449, The/efe Dieif, in tliis city of Aix, 
established by the fainoiis J\ene cTAnjoitj tlie Troubadour king, was rc- 
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Tlie Eoman Saturnalia, tluis transplanted into Cliristian 
cliurches, had for its singular principle, that of inferiors, 
whimsically and in mocker^’^, personifying their superiors, 
with a licensed licentiousness. This forms a distinct charac- 
teristic from those other popular customs and pastimes which 
the learned have also traced to the Koman, and even more 
ancient nations. Our present inquiry is, to illustrate that 
proneness in man, of delighting to reverse the order of society, 
and ridiculing its decencies. 

Here we had our hoif-hiahop^ a legitimate descendant of tliis 
family of foolery. On St. Nicliolas’s day, a saint who was 
the patron of children, the boy-hishop with liis miira parva 
and a long crosier, attended hy his school-mates as lii.s diini*- 
nutive prebendaries, assumed the title and state of a bisliop. 
Tlio cliild-bishop preached a sermon, and afterwards, accom- 
panied by his attendants, went about singing and eolleeting 
his pence : to such theatrical processions in collegiate bodies, 
Warton attributes the custom, still existing at Eton, of going 
ad montem,^ But tliis was a tame mummery, conijiared witli 
the grossness elsewhere allowed in burlesquing religious cere- 
monies. Tlie English, more particularly after tlie Befonna- 
tion, seem not to have polluted the cliurches with such abuses. 
The relish for the Saturnalia was not, ’however, less lively hero 
than on the Continent ; but it took a raoi'c innocent direction, 
•and was allowed to turn itself into civil life : and since the 
people would be gratified by mock dignities, and claimed the 
privilege of ridiculing tlieir masters, it was allowed tliem by 
our kings and nobles ; and a troop of grotesque characters, 
frolicsome great men, dcdigliting in merry mischief, arc 
recorded in our domestic annals. 

The most learned Sedden, with parsimonious jihrase and 
copious sense, has thus compressed the result of an historical 
dissertation : he derives our ancient Christinas sports at once 
from the true, though remote, source. “ Christmas succeeds 
the Saturnalia ;♦ the same time, the same number of holy- 
days ; then the master waited upon the servant, like the lord 
of Such is the title of a facetious potentate, wlio, 

ill this notice of Selden’s, is not further indicated, for this 
personage was familiar in his day, but of whom the aecoimts 

markable for the absurd mixtnre of the sacred and profane. There is a 
curious little volume devoted to an explanation of those grotesque cere- 
monies, Avith engravings. It was printed at Aix in 1777. 

* The custom is now abolished. f Seldeii’s “ Table Tall.'’' 
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are so scattered, that his oiHces and his glory are now equally 
obscure. The race of this nobility of drollery, and this legi- 
timate king of all hoaxing and quizzing, like mightier dynas- 
ties, has ceased to exist. 

In England our festivities at Christmas appear to have 
been more entertaining than in other countries. We were 
once famed for merry Christmases and their pies ; witness the 
Italian proverb, Ha piu di fare cJw i fo7'7ii di Nakile m 
Inghiltcrra “He has more business than English ovens 
at Christmas.” Wherever the king resided, there was ereated 
for that mezYy season a Christmas prince, usually called “ the 
Lord' of MAsrule f and whom the Scotch once knew under 
the significant title of “the Abbot of Unreason. His oflice, 
according to Stowe, was “to make the rarest pastime.s to 
delight the beholder,” Every nobleman, and every great 
family, surrendered their houses, during this season, to the 
Christmas prince, who ibimd rivals or usurpers in almost 
every parisli ; and more particularly, as wc shall see, among 
the grave students in our inns of court. 

The Italian l^olydore Vergil, vvdio, residing here, had clcxarer 
notions of this facetious personage, considered the Christmas 
Prince as peculiar to our country. Without venturing to 
ascend in his genealogyj we must admit his relationship to 
that ancient family oi' foolery we have noticed, whether he be 
legitimate or not. If this whimsical personage, at his creation, 
was designed to regulate “misrule,” his lordship, invested 
with plenary power, came himself, at length, to delight too 
much in his “ merry dis])orts.” Stubl)cs, a morose puritan 
in the days of Elizabeth, denominates him a grand captaiiie 
of mischiefe,” and has preserved a minute description of all 
his wild doings in the country ; but as Strutt has anticipated 
me in this amusing extract, I must refer to his “ Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,” p. 254if I prepare 

* It may sav6 the trouble of a reference to give here a condensation of 
Stubbes’ narrative. He says that the Lord of Misrule, on being selected 
takes twenty to sixty others “ lyke hymself*^ to act as his guard, wlio are 
decorated with ribbons, scarfs, and bells on their legs. “ Thus, all things 
set in order, they have their hobby-horses, their dragons, and other 
antiques, together with their gaudie pipera, and thunderyng drummers, to 
strike up the devilfs dance withal.” So they march to the church, in- 
vading it, even though service be performingt*^ with such a cojifu»ed noyso 
that no man can hearo his own voice.” Then they adjourn to the church- 
yard, where booths are set up, and the rest of the day spent in dancing 
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anotlier scene of unparalleled Saturnalia, among the grave 
judges and serjeants of the law, where the Lord of Misrule 
is viewed amidst his frolicsome courtiers, with the humour of 
hunting the fox and the cat with ten couple of hounds round 
their great hall, among the otlicr merry disports of those 
joyous days when sages could play like boys. 

For those who can tlirow themselves back amidst the 
grotesque Immours and clumsy pastimes of our ancestors, 
who, without what we think to be taste, had whim and mer- 
riment — tliere has been fortunately preserved a curious his- 
tory of the manner in which A grand Christmas^’ was kept 
at our Inns of Court, h}^ the grave and learned Dugdale, in 
Ills ‘‘ Origines Juridicales it is a complete festival of foolery, 
acted by the students and law-ofiicers. They held for that 
season everything in mockery : they had a moek parliament, 
a Prince of Sophie^ or Wisdom, an honourable order, of 
Pegasus, a high constable, a inarslial, a master of the game, 
a ranger of tlic forest, lieutenant of the Tower, whicii was a 
temporary prison for Christmas delinquents, all the paniplicr- 
nalia of a court, burlesqued by these youthi'ul sages before 
the boyish judges. 

The characters personified were in the costume of their 
assumed offices. On Christmas- day, the constable- marshal, 
accoutred with a complete gilded “ harness,” showed that 
’everything was to be chivalrously ordered ; while the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, in a fair white armour,” attended with 
his troop of halberdiers ; and the Tower was then placed 
beneath the fire. After this opening followed the costly 
feasting ; and then, nothing less than a hunt with a pack of 
hounds in their hall ! 

The master of the game dressed in green velvet, and tlie 
ranger of the forest in green satin, bearing a green bow and 
arrows, each with a hunting horn about their necks, blowing 
together three blasts of venery (or hunting), they pace round 
about the fire three times. The master of the game kneels 
to be admitted into the service of the high-constable. A 
huntsman eomes into the hall, with nine or ten couple of 

and drinking. The IbUowers of “My Lord'* go about to collect money for 
this, giving in I’eturn “ badges and cognizances’' to wear in tlio hat; and 
do not scruplo to insult, or eten “duck,” suck as will not contribute. 
But, adds Stubbes, “another sort of fantasticaU fooles*' are well pleased 
to bring ail sorts of food and drink to furnish, out the feast. 
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hounds, bearing- on the end of his stafT a pursonet, wlneh 
fields a fox and a cat : these were let loose and luuited bj the 
hounds, an<i killed beneath the fire. 

These extraordinary amusements took place after their 
repast,; for these grotesque Saturnalia appeared after that 
graver part of tlieir grand Christmas. Sup]:)er ended, the 
constable-marshal presented himself with drums playing, 
mounted on a stage borne b}" four men, and carried round ; 
at length ho cries out, “a lord! a lord!” &c., and then calls 
his mock court every one by name. 

Sir Francis Flatterer, of Fowlshiii’t. 

Sir Eandall Kaekabite, of Ilascal-hall, in the county of 
Kakehell. 

Sir Morgan Mumchance, of Much Monkery, in the county 
of Mad Mopery, 

Sir Bartholomew Bald-brcech, of Buttock-bury, in the 
county of Break-neck.* 

Tliey bad also their mock arraignments. The king’s-serjeant, 
after dinner or supper, oratour-like,” complained that the 
constable-marshal bad suffered great disorders to prevail ; the 
complaint was answered by tlie com mom sei;j cant, who was to 
sliow his talent at defending the cause. The king’s-serjeant 
readies ; tliey rejoin, &c. : till one at length is committed to 
the Tower, for being found most deticicnt. If any offender 
contrived to escape from tlie lieutenant of the Tower into the 
buttery and brought into the hall a mancliet (or small loaf) 
upon the point of a knife, he was pardoned ; for the buttery 
in this jovial season was considered as a sanctuary. Then 
began the revels. Blount derives this term from' the Frencli 
revellleri to awake from sleep. These were sports of dancing, 

* A rare quarto tract seems to give an authentic namtive of one of 
these grand Christmas keepings, exhibiting all tlieir -whimsicality and bur- 
lesque humour : it is entitled “ Gesta Grayorum ; or the History of the 
high and migiity Prince Henry, Prince of Purpoole, Arch-duko of Stapulia 
and Beruardia (Staple’s and Benuird’s Inns), Duke of High and Nether- 
Holborn, Marquess of St. Giles and Tottenham, Count Palatine of Blooms- 
bury and Olerkenwcll, Great Lord of the Cantons of Islington, Kentish 
Town, &c., Knight and Sovereign of the most heroical Order of the Helmet, 
who reigned ami died a. i), 1694.” It is full of burlesque speeches and 
addresses. As it was printed in 1688, I s-uppose it was from some manu^ 
script of the times; the preface gives no . if*f'^rination. Hone, in his 
“ Year-Book,” has reprinted this tract, which abounds with curious details 
of the mock-dignity assirmed by this j:)«eiwfo*I>otentate, wlio was ultimately 
invited, with all his followers, to the court of Queen Elizabeth, and treated 
by her as nobly as if he had been a real sovereign. 
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masking comedies, &c. (for some were called solemn revels,) 
used in great houses, and were so denominated because they 
were performed by night; and tliese various pastimes were 
regulated by a master of the revels. 

Amidst “ the grand Christmass,” a personage of no small 
importance was the Lord of Misrule.” His lordship was 
abroad early in tlie morning, and if he lacked any of his 
officers, he entered their chambers to drag forth the loiterers ; 
but after breakfast his lordship’s power ended, and it was in 
suspense till night, when his personal presence was para« 
mount, or, as liugdale expresses it, “ and then his power is 
most potent.” 

Such were then the pastimes of the whole learned bench ; 
and when oncedt happened that tlie under-barristers did not 
dance on Candlemas day, according to the ancient order of 
the society, when the judges were present, the whole bar Avas 
offiended, and at Lincoln’s- Inii wei'o by decimation put out of 
commons, for example sake ; and should the same omission 
be repeated, they were to be lined or disbarred ; ibr these 
dancings were thought necessary, much conducing to the 
making of gentlemen more lit for their books at otlier times,” 
I cannot furnish a detailed notice of these pastimes ; for 
Dugdale, wdionevcr he indicates tliom, spares his gravity from 
recording the evanescent frolics, by a provoking ij'c. (^'c. 

' The dance round about the coal-hre ” is taken olf in 
the Rehearsal. < The.se revels have also been ridiculed by 
Donne in bis Satires, Prior in his Alma, and Pope in his 
Dunciad. The judge to dance, his brother serjeants calls.” ^ 

“ The Lord of Misrule,” in the inns of court, latterly did 
not conduct liimself witli any recollection of “ Medio tittis- 
sinms ibis'' being unreasonable ; hx^ the “ sparks of the 
Temple,” as a contemporary calls them, had gradually, in the 
early part of Charles the First’s reign, yielded themselves up 
to excessive disorders. Sir Symonds D’Ewes, in his MS. 
diary in 1620, has noticed their choice of a lieutenant, or 
lord of misrule, who seems to have practised all the mischief 
he invented ; and the festival days, when a standing table 
was kept,” were accompanied by dicing, and mueli gaming, 
oaths, execrations, and quarrels ; being of a serious turn of 
mind, he regrets this, for he adds, “ the sport, of itself, i con- 
ceive to be lawful.” 

^ On the last Revels held, see GenL Mag, 1771, p. 273, 
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I suspect tliat the last memorable act of a Lord of Misrule 
of the iims of court occurred in 1G27, when the Christmas 
game became serious. The Lord of Misrule then issued an 
edict to his officers to go out at Twelfth-night to collect his 
rents in the neighbourhood of the Temple, at the rate of five 
shillings a house ; and on those who were in their beds, or 
would not pay, he levied a distress. An unexpected resis- 
tance at length occurred in a memorable battle with the 
Lord Mayor in person : — and I shall tell how the Lord of 
Misrule for some time stood victor, with his gunner, and his 
trumpeter, and his martial array : and how heavily and fear- 
fully stood my Lord Mayor amidst his “ watch and ward 
and how their lordshijis agreed to meet half way, eacli to 
prcvservo his independent dignity, till one knOclied down the 
other : and how the long halberds claslied with the short 
sv’ords : how my Lord Mayor valorously took the Lord of 
Misrule prisoner with his own civic hand : and how the 
Christmas prince was immured in the Counter ; and how the 
learned Templars insisted on their privilege, and the unlearned 
of llam’s-alloy and Fieet-streejb asserted tlieir right of saving 
tlieir crown-pieces : and iinally how this comljat of mockery 
and earnestness was settled, not without the introduction of 
“ a god,” as Horace allows on great occasions, in the interposi- 
tion of the king and the attorney-general — altogetlxer the 
talc had been well told in some comic epic ; but the wits of 
that day let it pass out of their hands. 

I find this event, which seems to record the last desperate 
effort of a Lord of Misrule,” in a manuscript letter of the 
learned Mede to SirMartin Stuteville ; and some particulars are 
collected from Hammond L'Estrange’sLifeof Charles the First. 

‘VaTi. 12, 1627*8/ 

On Saturday the Templars chose one Mr. Palmer their 
Lord of Misrule, who, on Twelfth-eve, late in the night, sent 
out to gatlier up his rents at five shillings a house in Earn- 
alley and Pleet-strcet. At every doer they came they 
winded the Temple-horn, and if at the second blast or sum- 
mons they within opened not the door, then the Lord of 
Misrule cried out, ‘ Give fircj gunner!’ His gunner was a 
robustious Vulcan, and the gun or petard itself was a huge 
overgrown smith’s hammer. This being complained of to my 
Lord Mayor, he said he would be with tliein about eleven 
o’clock on Sunday night last ; willing that all that ward should 
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attend him with their halberds, and that himself, besides 
those that came out of his house, should bring tlie Watches 
along with him. His lordship, thus attended, advanced as 
high as Ham-alley in martial equipage ; when foi'th came the 
Lord of Misrule, attended by his gallants, out of the Temple- 
gate, with their swords, all armed in ciierj) 0 , A halberdier 
bade the Lord of Misrule come to my Lord Mayor. He 
answered, No ! let the Lord Mayor come to me ! At length 
they agreed to meet half way ; and, as the interview of rival 
princes is never without danger of some ill accident, so it 
happened in this : for hrst, Mr. Palmer being quarrelled with 
for not pulling olf his hat to my Lord Ma^^or, and giving cross 
answers, the halberds began to fly about his ears, and he and 
his company to brandish their swords. At last being beaten 
to the ground, and the Lord of Misrule sore wounded, tliey 
were fain to yield to the longer and more numerous weapon. 
My Lord Mayoi' taking Mr. Ikilvner by the shoulder, led him 
to the Compter, and thrust him in at tlu> prison-gate with a 
kind of indignation ; and so, notwitlistanding his hurts, he 
was forced to lie among the common prisoners for two nights. 
On Tuesdays the king’s attorney became a suitor to my Lord 
Mayor for their liberty ; which his lordship granted, upon 
condition that they should repay the gathered rents, and do 
reparations upon broken doors. Thus the game ended. Mr. 
Attorney-General, being of the same house, fetched them in 
his own coach, and carried them to the court, where the 
King liimself reconciled my Lord Mayor and them together 
with joining all hands ; the gentlemen of the Temple being 
this Shrovetide to present a Mask to their majesties, over 
and besides the king’s own great Mask, to be performed at 
the Banqucting-hoiise by* an hundred actors.” 

Thus it appears, that although the grave citizens did well and 
rightly protect themselves, yet, by the attorney-general taking 
the Lord of Misrule in his coaelf, and the king giving his royal 
interference between the parties, that they considered that this 
Lord of Foolery had certain ancient piivilegcs ; and it was, 
perhaps, a doubt with them, whether this interference of the 
Lord Mayor might not be considered as severe and unseason- 
able. It is probable, however, that the arm of the civil power 
brought all future Lords of Misrule to their senses. Perhaps 
this dynasty in the empire of foolery closed with this Christ- 
mas prince, who fell a victim to the arbitrary taxation he 
levied. I find after this orders made for the Inner Temple, 
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for “ preventing of that general scandal and ohloquie, wliich 
the House hath lierotofore incurred in time of Christmas:’^ 
and that “ there be not an}' going abroad out of tlie gates of 
this House, by any lord or others, to break open any house, 
or take anything in the name of rent or a distress.” 

These “Lords of Misrule,” and their mock court and 
royalty, appear to have been only extinguished with the 
Englisli sovereignty itself, at the time of our republican 
government. Edmund Gayton tells a story, to show the 
strange impressions of strong fancies : as his work is of great 
rarity, I shall transcribe the story in his own words, both to 
give a conclusion to this inquiry, and a specimen of his style 
of narrating this sort of little things. “ A gentleman was 
importuned, at a iirc-night in the public-hall, to accept the 
high and mighty place of a inock-emperor, which was duly 
conferred upon him by seven nioek-eleotors. At tbo same 
time, with much wit and ceremony, the cmpei?or accepted his 
chair of state, which was placed in the highest table in the 
hall ; and at his instalment all pomp, reverence, and signs of 
homage w^ere used by tlie whole company ; insomuch that our 
emperor, having a spice of self-conceit before, was soundly 
peppered now, for he was instantly metamorphosed into the 
stateliest, gravest, and commanding soul that ever eye beheld. 
Taylor acting Arbaees, or Swanston H’ Amboise, were shadows 
to him : his pace, Iiis look, his voice, and all his garb, was 
altered. Alexander n})on bis elephant, nay, upon tlie castle 
upon that elephant, was not so high ; and so close did this 
imaginary honour stick to his hincy, that for many years he 
could not shake olF this one night^s assumed deportments, 
until the times came that drove all monarchical imaginations 
not only out of his head, but every one’s.”* This mock 

emperor ” was unquestionably one of these “ Lords of Mis- 
rule,” or “ a Christinas Prince.” The “ public hall ” was 
that of the Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s lun.f And 

* Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixote, by Edmund Gayton, Esq., folio, 
1654, p. 24. 

"f The nniversities indulged in similar festivities. An account of the 
Christmas Prince, elected by the University of Oxford in 1607, was pub- 
lished in 1816, from a manuscript preserved in St. John’s College, where 
his court was iield. His rule commenced by the issuing of, ‘ ‘ an act for taxes 
and subsidies” toward the defrayment of expenses, and the appointment 
of a start’ of orticers. After this the revels opened with a banquet and a 
play. The whole of his brief reign wivs conducted in “ riglU royal” style. 
His mandates were constructed in the manner of a king j he was entitled 
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it was natural cnouj^h, when the levelling equalit}^ of our 
theatrical and practical conimonvvcalths-men were come into 
vogue, that even the s]iado;\w reguhty of mockery startled 
them by reviving the recolJections of ceremonies and titles, 
which some might incline, as the^^ afterwards did, seriously to 
restore. The ‘‘ Ihance of Christmas^’ did not, however, 
attend tlie Hestoratiou of Charles the Second. 

The Saturualian sjnrit has not been extinct even in our 
days. The Mayor of Garrat, with the mock addresses and 
burlesque election, was an image of such satirical exhibitions 
of tlieir i?uperiors, so deliglitful to the people.* France, at 
the close of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, first saw her 
imaginary “ Hcgimcnt de la Calotte^’ which was the terror 
of the sinners of the day, and the blocklieads of all times. 
TTiis regiment of tlie skull-caps” originated in an officer 
and a wit, who, suffering from violent lieadaches, was recom- 
mended the use of a skull-ca]) of lead ; and his com|)anions, as 
great wits, formed tliemsclves into a regiment, tube composed 
only of persorivS distinguislied by their extravagances in words 
or in deeds. They elected a general, tliey had tlieir arms 
blazoned, and struck medals, and issued “brevets,” and 
“ lettros patentes,” and gj-anted pensions to certain indi- 
.viduals, stating their claims to be enrolled in the regiment for 
’ ^ome egregious extravagance. The wits versif ed these army 
commissions ; and the idlers, like pioneers, wave busied in 
clearing their way, by [licking up the omissions and com- 
missions of the most noted characters. Tliose who Avere 
favoured with its “brevets” intrigued against tlie regiment; 
but at length tlnw found it easier to wear their “ calotte,” 
and say nothing. -Tliis society began in raillery and playful- 

‘‘Piiiice of Alba Fortaiiata, Lord of St. John’s, Duke of St. Giles’, Mar- 
quess of Mavirdalen’s,” Ac. Ac. ; and his affairs were similarly dignified 
with burlesque honours. His privy chamber was provided and furnished 
with a chair of state placed upon a carpet, with a cloth of state hang’d over 
it, newly made for the same purpose.” At Lanquetings ajid all juiblic 
occasions he was attended by his whole court. The wliole of the sports 
occupied from the 21st of December until Shrove Tuesday, when the enter- 
tainments closed with a play, being one of eiglit performed at stated times 
during the festivities, w’hicli were i>aid for by the contributions of the col- 
legians and heads of the house. 

* Foote’s amusing farce has immortalised this popular piece of folly ; 
but those who desire to know more of the peculiarities and eccentricities 
of the election, will find an excellent account in Hone’s ‘M^very-Day 
Book,” vol, ii., with some engravings illustrative of the same, drawn hyau 
artist who attended the great mock election of 1781. 
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ness, seasoned by a spice of malice. It produced a great 
number of ingenious and .satirical little tilings. That the 
privileges of the calotte ” were afterwards abused, and 
calumny too often took the place of poignant satne, is the 
history of human nature as well as of ‘Hhe calotins.”^' 
Another society in the same spirit has been discovered iu 
one of the lordships of Poland. It was called ^'The Eepub- 
hc of Baboonery.’’ The society was a burlesque model of 
tlieir own government ; a king, chancellor, councillors, arch- 
bishops, judges, If a member would engross the conversa- 
tion, he was immediately appointed orator of the republic. 
If lie spoke with impropriety, the absurdity of lus conversa- 
tion usually led to some suitable office created to perpetuate 
his folly. A man talking too much of dogs, would be made 
a master of the buck-hounds ; or vaunting his courage, per- 
haps a field- marshal and if bigoted on disputable matters 
and speculative opinions in religion, he was considered to be 
nothing le.ss than an inquisitor. This was a pleasant and 
useful project to reform the manners of the Polish youth ; 
and one of the Polish kings good-humourdly observed, that 
he considered himself as much King of Baboonery as King 
of Poland.” We have had in our own country some attempts 
at similar Saturnalia ; but their success has been so eqiii-^ 
vocal that they hardly afford materials for our domestic 
history. 


EELIQUIdB GETHINIAN^. 

In the south aisle of Westminster Abbey stands a monument 
erected to the memory of Lai>y Grace GETiiiN.t A statue 
of her ladyship represents her kneeling, holding a book iuher 
band. This accomplished lady was considered as a prodigy in 
her day, and appears to have created a feeling of enthusiasm 
for her chai’acter. She died early, having scarcely attained 
to womanhood, although a wife; for all this goodness and 

^ Their ‘‘brevets,” &c,,, are collected in a little volume, “Eecueil des 
Pieces du Repcimeut de la Calotte ; d Paris, chess Jaques Colombat, Im- 
prime^u* privil6gi6 du Regiment. L’an de PEre Calotlne 7726,” From 
the date, we infer that the true culotine is as old as the creation. 

+ The lady is buried at Hollingbourfle, near Maidstone, Kent. The 
monument in Westminster Abbey is merely “in memoriam.” She died 

97. 
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all this excellence was bounded witliin the compass of twenty 
years.’’ 

But it is her book commemorated in marble, and not her 
character, which may have merited the marble that chronicles 
it, which has excited my curiosity and my suspicion. After 
her death a number of loose papers were found in her hand- 
writing, which could not fail to attract, and, perhaps, astonish 
their readers, with the maturity of thought and the vast 
capacity which had composed them. Those reliques of genius 
were collected together, methodised under heads, and appeared 
with the title of “ Reliquiae Gethinianu} ; or some remains of 
Grace Lady Gethin, lately deceased ; being a collection of 
choice diseonrse.s, pleasant apothegms, and witty sentences ; 
written by ber for the most part by way of essay, and at spare 
hours ; published by her nearest relations, to preserve her 
memory. Second edition, 1700.” 

Of this book, considering that comparatively it is modern, 
and the copy before me is called a second edition, it is some- 
what extraordinary that it seems always to have been a very 
scarce one. Even Ballard, in his Memoirs of Learned Ladies 
(1750), mentions that th(3sc remains “ are very difficult to bo 
procured and Sir William Miisgrave in a manuscript note 
observed, that “ this book was very s(;arce.” It bears now a 
high price. A hint is given in the preface that the work was 
chielly printed for the use of her friends ; yet, by a second 
edition, we must infer that the public at large were so. There 
is a poem ])relixed with the signature W. C. whicli no one will 
hesitate to pronounce is by Congreve ; be wrote indeed 
another poem to celebrate this astonishing book, for; con- 
sidered as the production of a young lad}^ it is a miraculous, 
rather than a Imman, production. The last lines in this poem 
we might expect from Congreve in his happier vein, who con- 
trives to preserve his panegyric amidst that caustic wit, witli 
which he keenly touched the age, 

A rOEit IN PRAISE OP THE AUTHOR. 

I that hate books, such as come daily out 
By public liceuse to the reading rout, 

A due religion yet observe to this; 

And here assert, if any thing’s amiss, 

It can be only the compiler's fault, 

"Who has ilpdrest the charming au thorns thought,'— 

That was all right ; her beauteous looks were join’d 
To a UQ less admired excelling mind. 
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33 at, oil ! this srlory of frail Nature’s dead, 

As I shall be that write, and you tliat read/ 

Once, to be out of fashion, I’ll coucliide 
Witli someth that may tend to public good; 

I wish that piety, for which in heaven 

The fair is placed — to the lawn sleeves were given : 

Her justice— to the knot of men, whose care 
h’l-oin the raised millions is to take their share. 

W. C. 

The book claimed all 'the praise the finest genius could 
bestow on it. J3ut let us bear tlie editor. — He tells us, that 
“It is a vast disadvantage to authors to publisli their 
.undigested thoiiglUs, and first notions hastily set down, and 
designed only as materials for a future structure.*^ And he 
adds, “ That the work may not come short of that great and 
just expectation whi^li the world had of her whilst she was 
alive, and still has of everything that is the genuine product 
of her pen, they must be told that tliis was xeriUen for the 
most part in haste , were and overflowings 

of lier luxuriant I'ancy, noted with her pencil at spare hours, 
or as she teas dx^essing, as her Udfwpyoy only ; and set down 
just as they came into her mmdy 

All this will serve as a memorable example of the cant and 
mendacity of an editor ! and that total absence of critical 
judgment that could as^sert such matured reflection, in so 
quisite a style, could ever have been first conceptions, just 
as they came into the mind of liady Gethin, as slie was 
dressing.” 

The truth is, that Lady Gethin may have had little con- 
cern in all these “ lleliquiie Gethiniarla^” They indeed might 
well have delighted their readers ; but those wlio had read 
Lord Bacon’s Essays, and other writers, such as Owen Fel- 
tham and Osboi'ue, from whom these relics are cliieily ex- 
tracted, iniglit have woiidoi*ed that Bacon should have been 
so little known to the families of the Nortons and the Getliins, 
to whom her ladyship was allied ; to Congreve and to the 
editor; and still more particularly to subsequent com- 
pilers, as Ballard in bis Memoirs, and lately the Itev. Mark 
Noble in his Continuation of Granger; who both, with all 
the innocence of Criticism, give specimens of these “ Relics,’^ 
without a suspicion that they were transenbing literally from 
Lord Bacon’s ICssays ! Unquestionably Lady Gethin herself 

* Was tills thouglit, that strikes with a sudden effect, in the mind of 
Ilawkeswoi tb, when he so j)athetically concluded his last paper % 
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intended no imposture ; her mind had all the delicacy of her 
sex; she noted much from the books she seems most to have 
delighted in; and nothing less than the most undiscerning 
friends could have imagined that everything written by the 
hand of this young lady was her “ llrst conceptions and 
apologise for some of the finest thoughts, in tlic most vigorous 
style which the English language can produce. It seems, 
however, to prove that Lord Bacon’s Essays were not much 
read at the time this volume appeared. 

The marble book in Westminster Abbey must, tliorefore, 
lose most of its leaves ; but it was necessary to discover the 
origin of this miraculous production of a young lady . What 
is Lady Gethin’s, or what is not liers, in this miscellany of 
plagiarisms, it is not material to examine. Those passages in 
which her ladyship s|)eaks in her own person pi-obably are of 
original growtli ; of this kind many evince great vivacity of 
thought, drawn from actual observation on \vhat was i)assing 
around her; hut oven among tliese arc intermixed the splen- 
did passages of Bacon and other writers. 

I shall not crowd my pages witli s])ecimGns of a very sus- 
picious author. One of lier subjects lias attracted my atten- 
tion ; for it shows the corrupt manners of persons of fashion 
who lived between 1(580 and 1700. To find a mind so pure 
and elevated as Lady Gethiii’s unquestionably was, discussing 
whether it were most advi.sable to have for a liusband a 
general lover, or one attached to a mistress, and deciding by 
the force of reasoning in favour of the dissipated man (ibr a 
woman, it seems, had only the alternative), evinces a public 
depravation of morals. These manners were the wretclied 
remains of tlio court of Charles the? Second, wlien AVycliorley, 
Djyden, and Congreve seem to have written witli nuieh less 
invention, in their indecent plots and language, than is 
imagined. 

I know not wlilcli is worse, to Lo wife to a man tliat is coDthmaliy 
changing liis loveSy or to an liusbaiKl tlnit hath hut one mistress whom he 
loves with a constant ptxssion. And if you keep some measure of civility 
to her, he will at least esteem yon ; but Im of the roving buinunr plays an 
hundred frolics that divert tlie town and peri>le.x his wife. She often 
meets with her husband’s ini.stress, and is at a loss how to carry herself 
towards her. ’Tis true the constant man is ready to sacrihcc, every 
moment, his whole family to his love ; he Imtes any jdace where she is 
not, is prodigal in what concerns his love, covetous in other respects; 
expects you should be blind to all he doth, and though you can’t but see, 
yet must not dare to complain. And though both ho who lends his heart 

YOL. II. T 
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to whosoever pleases it, and he that gives it entirely to one, do both of 
lliein require the exactest devoir from tlieir wives, yet I not if it be 

not better to bo wife to an inconstant husband (provided lie be sometliing 
discreet), than U) a constant fellow who is always perplexing her with his 
inconstant humour. For the unconstant lovers arc commonly the best 
humoured ; but let them be what they will, women oiiglit not to l^e un- 
faithful for Yirtuc s sake and their own, nor to offend by examjde. It is 
one of the best bonds of charity and obedience in the wife if she think her 
husband wise, which she will never do if she find him jealous. 

“ Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, and old 
men’s nurses.” 

The last degrading sentence is found alas ! in the Moral 
Essays of Bacon. Lady Oethin, with an intellect superior to 
that of the women of that day, had no conception of the 
dignity of the female character, the claims of virtue, and the 
duties of honour. A wife was only to know obedience and 
silence : however, she hints that such a husband should not 
be jealous ! There was a sweetness in revenge reserved for 
some of these married women. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Eobinson CnrrsoE, the hivourite of the learned and the un- 
learned, of the youth and the adult ; the book that was to 
constitute the library of Eousseau's Emilius, owes its secret 
charm to its being a new rejirescntation of human nature, yet 
drawn from an existing state ; tliis picture of self-education, 
self-inquiry, self-happiness, is scarcely a fiction, although it 
includes ail the magic of romance ; and is not a mere narra- 
tive of truth, since it display's all the forcible genius of one of 
the most original minds our literature can Ixiast. The history 
of the work is therefore interesting. It was treated in tlie 
author’s time as a more idle romancjo, for the philosopliy was 
not discovered in the story ; after his death it was considered 
to have been pillaged from the papers of Alexander Selkirk, 
confided to the author, and the honour, as well as the genius, 
of De Foe were alike questioned. 

The entire history of this work of genius may now be 
traced, from the first hints to the mature state, to which onlv 
the genius of De Eoe could have wrought it 

The adventures of Selkirk are well known ; he was found 
on the desert island of Juan Fernandez, where he hadformerly 
been left, by Woodes Eogers and Edward Cooke, who in. 
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1.712 published their voyages, and told tlio extraordinary 
history of Crusoe’s prototype, with all those curious and 
minute particulars which Selkirk had freely coinmunicated to 
them. This narrative of itself is extremely interesting, and 
has been given entire by Captain Burney ; it may also bo 
found in the Biographia Britannica. 

In this mdiless narrative we may discover more than the 
embryo of Robinson Crusoe. — The first appearance of Selkirk, 

a man clothed in goats’ skins, who looked more wild than 
the first owners of them.” The two huts ho had built, the 
one to dress his victuals, the other to sleep in : liis con- 
trivance to get fire, by rubbing two pieces of pimento wood 
together; his distress for the want of bread and salt, till he 
came to relish his meat without either; his wearing out his 
shoes, till he grew so accustomed to be without them, that he 
could not for a long time afterwards, on his return home, use 
them without inconvenience ; his bedstead of his own con- 
triving, and his bed of goat-skins ; when his gun^xiwder 
foiled, ids teaching himself by continual exercise to run as 
swiftly as the goats ; his foiling from a precipice in catching 
hold of a goat, stunned and bruised, till coming to Ids senses 
he found the goat dead under him ; his taming kids to divert 
himself by dancing with them and his cats ; Ids converting a 
nail into a needle ; Ids sewing his goatskins with little thongs 
of the same ; and when his knife was worn to the hack, eon-? 
triving to make blades out of some iron hoops. TIis solacing 
himself in tins solitude by singing psalms, and preserving a 
social feeling in his fervent prayers. And the habitation which 
Selkirk had raised, to reach which, they followed him ‘Svitli 
difficulty, climbing up and CTeeping down many rocks, till 
they cavnc at last to a pleasant spot of ground full of grass 
and of trees, where stood his two huts, and his numerous 
tame goats showed Ids solitary retreat;” and, finally, his in- 
diherence to return to a world from which Ids feelings had 
been so perfectly weaned. — Such were the lirsfc rude materials 
of a new situation in human nature; an European in a pri- 
meval state, with the habits or mind of a savage. 

The year after this account was published, Selkirk and his 
adventures attracted the notice of Steele, who was not likely # 
to pass unobserved a man and a story so strange and so new. 
In Ids paper of The Englishman,” Dec. 1713, he communi- 
eates farther particulars of Selkirk. Steele became acquainted 
with him ; he sa}' s, that “ he could discern that he had been 
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much sc])Uvat(Ml from company from his aspect aiul gesture. 
There was a strong but cheerful seriousness in liis looks, and 
a certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as if he 
had been sunk in thought, Tlie man frequently bewailed his 
return to the world, whicli could not, he said, with all its 
enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude.” 
Steele adds another very curious change in this wild man, 
which occurred some time after he had seen him. Tliough 
I had freqTieiitJy conversed with him, after a few months’ 
absence, he met me in the sti-ect, and tliough he spoke to me, 
I could not recollect that I liad seen him. Familiar con- 
verse in this town liad taken olf tlie loneliness of Ids aspect, 
and (juitc altered the air of his face.” l)e Foe could not fail 
of being struck by these interesting particulars of the cha- 
racter of Selkirk ; hut probably it was another observation of 
Steele which tlirew tlie germ of llobinson Crusoe into the 
mind of Do Foe, It was mattei’ of great curiosity to Iiear 
him, as he was a man of sense, give an account of the dijferent 
re\)olutio7is in his own mind in that long soUhude.'’^ 

The work of Do Foe, however, was no sudden eliullition : 
long engaged in political warKU“e, coiidemncel to suifer impri- 
sonment, and at length stj’uck by a lit of apo])lexy, tliis un- 
happy and uiqu’osperous man ol' genius on his recovery was 
reduced to a comparative state of solitude. To Ills injured 
feelings and lonely contom]>lations, Selkirk in his Desert Isle, 
and Steele’s vivifying liint, often occurred ; and to all these 
we perhaps owe the instructive and delightful tale, which 
shows man what he can do lor himself, and what tlie forti- 
tude of piety does for man. Even the personage of Friday is 
not a mere coinage of his brain : a Mosquito Indian, ileseribed 
by Dampier, was the prototype. Eobinson Crusoe A\'as not 
given to the world till 17I9, seven years after the pulilicatioa 
of Selkirk’s adventures.^ Selkirk could have no claims on 
De Foe; for he had only supplied the man of genius with 
that whicli lies open to all ; and which no one had, or perhaps 
could have, converted into the wonderful story we possess but 

* The first edition was j>rinted for W, Taylor, at the Ship, in Pater- 
noster Row,” as an octavo volume, in the early part of the year 1719. 

« The title runs thus: — “The Life, and strange surprising Adventures of 
UobinBon Crusoe, of York, Mariner/' and has a full-length picture of 
Crusoe, as a frontispiece, “ Clarke and Pine, sc." ; which is tlie type of all 
future representations of the hero, who is depicted in his skin -dress upon 
the desolate island. It is a very wretched work of art ; the hotd: was 
brought out in a common manner, like all De Foe’s works. 
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De Foe himself. Had He Foe not written llobinson Crusoe, 
the name and story of Selkirk had been passed ov(;r like 
others of the same sort ; yet Selkirk has the merit ol 
having detailed his own history, in a iruinner so interesting, 
as to have attracted the notice of Steele, and to have inspired 
the genius of De Foe. 

After this, the originality of Robinson Crusoe wdll no 
longer be suspected ; and the idle tale which Dr. .Beattie has 
repeated of Selkirk having supplied the materials of his story 
to De Foe, from which our author borrowed his work, ami 
published for his own profit, will be finally put to rest. This 
is due to the injured honour and genius of De Foe. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT DRAMAS. 

Literature, and the arts connected with it, in tliis free 
country, have been involved with its political stat(‘, and have 
sometimes flourished or declined with the fortunes, or been 
made instrumental to tlic piirj)Oses, of the parties wliich had 
espoused them. Thus in our dramatic history, in the early 
period of the Reformation, the Catholics were secretly work* 
iiig on the stage ; and long afterwards tlie royalist party, 
•.under Charles tlie First, possessed it till they pro voiced their 
own ruin. The Catholics, in their exi)iring cause, took re- 
fuge in tlie theatre, and disguised the invectives tluiy would 
have invented in sermons, under the more popular forms of 
the drama, wliere they freely ridiculed the chiefs of the new 
religion, as they termed the Reformation, and “ the new Gos- 
pellers,” or those who quoted their Testament, as an authority 
for their ])rocccdings. Fuller notices this circumstance. 

The popish priests, though unseen, stood behind the hang- 
ings, or larked in the tyring-house.” These found sup- 
porters among the elder part of theii* auditors, who wei*e 
tenacious of their old liabits and doctrines ; and opposers in 
the younger, who eagerly adopted the term Reformation in 
its full sense. 

This conduct of the Catholics called down a proclamation 
from Edward the Sixth, (15‘19,) when we find that the go- 
vernment was most anxious that these pieces should not he 
performed in “the Englisli tongue;” so that we may infer 

* Eccl. Hist., book vii. p. 
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tliat the govcrimient was not alarmed at treason in Latin.* **^ 
This ])roelamatioii states, “that a great number ot those that 
be common players of interludes or plays, as well within the 
city of London as elsewliere, who for the most jrart play such 
interludes as contain matter tending to sedition, 
whereupon arc grown, and daily ai^ like to grow, much divi- 
sion, tumult, and uproars in this realm. The king charges 
his subjects that they, should not openly or secretly play in 
the English tongue any kind of Interlude, Play, Dialoyiie, or 
other matter set forth in form of Phy, on pain of imprison- 
ment,” &c.t 

' 'J'his was, however, but a temporary prohibition ; it cleared 
the stage for a time of these Catholic dramatists ; but 
formed Enterludcs, as they were termed, were afterwards 
permitted. 

These Catholic dramas Avould afford some speculations to 
historical imjuirers : we know tliey made very free strictures 
on tlie first heads of the Keformation, on Cromwell, (h’anmer, 
and their party ; but they were probably overcome in their 
struggles with their prevailing rivals. Some may yet possibly 
lurk in their manuscript state. We liave, printed, one of 
those Moralities, or moral plays, or allegorical dramatic pieces, 
wliich succc(Hled the Mysteries in tjie I'eign of Eenry the 
Eighth, entitled “Every Man:” in the character of that 
hero, the writer not unaptly designates Human Nature her- 
self.J This comes from the Catholic school, to recall the 
auditors back to the forsaken ceremonies of that church ; but 
it levels no stroke.s of personal satire on the liel'ormers. 
Percy observed that, from the solemnity of the snbji^ets, the 
summoning of man out of the world by death, and by the 
gravity of its conduct, not without some attempts, however 
rude, to excite terror and pity, this Morality may not impro- 
perly be referred to the class of Tragedy. Such ancient sim- 
plicity is not worthless to the poetical antiquary; although 
the mere modern reader would soon feel weary at such inar- 
tilicial productions, yet the invention which may be discovered 

* Collier’s ^‘Annals of the Stage,” i. 144. 

+ Bale’s play, God's Promises, and that called New Oustome, reprinted in 
the first volume of Dodsley’s collection, are examples of the gi eat license 
these. dramatists allowed themselves. 

t It has been preserved by Hawkins in his “ Ongin of the English 
Drama,” vol. i. 
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ill these rude pieces would be sublime, warm wiili tlie colour- 
ings of a Gray or a Collins. 

On the side of the Keformod we have no deficiency of 
attacks on the superstitions and idolatries of the Eoinisk 
church ; and >Satan, and his old son H3’'pocrisy, are very busy 
at their intrigues with another hero called Lust}" J uventus/’ 
and the seductive mistress they introduce him to, ^^Abomi- 
nable Living:” this was printed in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, It is odd enough to see quoted in a dramatic per- 
formance chapter and verse, as formally as if a sermon were 
to be performed. There we lind such rude learning as this : — 

head the V. to the Galatians, and there you .shall see 
That the ilesii rebelleth again.st the spirit — 

or in homely rhymes like tliese — 

I will show yon what St. Paul doth declare 
In his epistle to the Hebrews, ainl the X. chapter. 

In i)oint of historical information respecting the pending 
struggle between the Catholics and the “ new Gospellers,” we 
do not glean much secret history from these pieces ; yet they 
curiously exemplif}^ that regular progress in the liistory of 
mjui, which has shown itself in the more recent revolutions of 
Europe ; the old ])eople still clinging, from habit and affec- 
‘.tion, to wliat is obsolete, and the young ardent in establish- 
ing what is new ; while the balance of human happiness 
trembles between both. 

Thus “Lusty Juventus” conveys to us in his rude sim- 
plicity the feeling of that day. Satan, in lamenting the 
dowiiiall of superstition, declares tliat — 

The old people would believe still in my laws, 

Put the yorujger .sort lea- 1 tlieiu a contrary way — 

They will live as the Scripture teachetli them. 

Hypocrisy, when inforriied by his old master, the Devil, of the 
change that “Lusty Juventus” has undergone, expresses his 
surprise; attaching that usual odium of meanness on the 
early reformers, in the spirit that the Hollanders were nick- 
named at their first revolntioft by their lords the Spaniards, 
“Les Gueux,” or the Beggars. 

What, is J uventus become so tame, 

To be a new Gospeller ? 

But in his address to the young reformer, who asserts that he 
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is not bound to obey his parents but in all things honest 
and lawful/' Hypocrisy thus vents his feelings : — 

Lawful, quoth lia ! Ah ! fool ! fool ! 

■\Vilt thou sot men to school 
When they be old? 

I may say to you secretly, 

The world was never merry 
Since cliildren were so hold ; 

Now every boy will be a teacher, 

The father a fool, the child a preacher; 

This is pretty gear! 

The foul presumy^tiou of youth 
Will shortly turn to great ruth, 

I fear, I fear, I fear ! 

In these rude and simple lines there is something like the 
artiliee of composition : the I'cpetitioiv of words in the first 
and the last lines was doubtless intended as a grace in the 
poetiT. That the ear of the poet was not unmusical, amidst 
the inartificial construction of his verse, will appear in this 
curious catalogue of holy things, which Hypocrisy has drawn 
up, not without humour, in asserting the services he had 
performed for the Devil. 

And I brought up such .siiperstifclou 
Under the natpe of holiness and religion, 

That deceived almost all. 

As — holy cardinals, holy popes, 

Holy vestments, holy copes, 

Holy lieriuits, and friars, 

Holy j)ne8ts, holy bishops, 

Holy monks, hoh' abbots, 

Yea, and all obstinate liars. 

Holy pardons, holy bends, 

Holy saints, holy images, 

With holy holy Idood. 

Holy stocks, holy stones, 

Holy clouts, holy bones, 

Yea, and hhly holy wood. 

Holy skins, holy h'llls, 

Holy rochets, and cowls, 

Holy crutches and staves, 

Holy lioods, holy caps, 

Holy mitres, holy liats, 

And good holy holy knaves. 

Holy days, holy fastings, 

Holy twitchings, holy tastings, 
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Holy visions and sii^hts, 

Holy waxj holy lead, 

Holy water, holy bread, 

To drive away 'sprites. 

Holy fire, holy palme. 

Holy oil, holy cream, 

And holy ashes also; 

Holy broaches, holy rings, 

Holy kueoling, holy ceiisings, 

And a hundred' trim-trams mo. 

Holy crosses, holy bells, 

Holy reliques, holy jouels, 

Of mine own invention ; 

Holy candles, holy ta].)ers, 

Holy parchments, holy papers ; — 

Had not you a holy son? 

Some of these Catholic dramas were long afterwards 
secretly performed among CatlioHc himilies. In an unpub- 
lished letter of the times, I find a cause in the Star-cliamher 
respecting a play being acted at Christmas, 1G14, at the 
house of Sir John Yorke ; the consequences of which were 
heavy fines and imprisonment. The letter-writer describes it 
as containing “ many foul passages to the vilifying of our 
religion and exacting of poperj^, for which he and his lady, as 
principal procurers, were fined one thousand pounds apiece, 
and imprisoned in the Tower for a year ; two or three of his 
brothers at live hundred pounds apiece, and others in other 
sums.’* 


THE HISTORY OF THE THEATRE DHRINH ITS 
SUPPRESSION. 

A PERTOJ) in our dramatic annals has been passed over during 
the progress of the civil wars, which indeed w'as one of 
silence, but not of repose in the theatre. It lasted beyond 
the death of Charles the First, when the fine arts seemed 
also to have sullered with the monarch. The theatre, for the 
first time in any nation, was abolished by a public ordinance, 
and the actors, and consequently all that family of genius 
who by their labours or their tastes arc connected witli the 
drama, were reduced to silence. The actors were ibrcibly 
dispersed, and became even some of the most persecuted ob- 
jects of the new government. 
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It may excite our curiosity to trace the hidden footsteps of 
this numerous fraternity of genius. Hypocrisy and Fana- 
ticism luid, at length, triumphed over Wit and Satire. A 
single blow could not, however, annihilate those never-dying 
powers; nor is suppression always extinction, lleduced to a 
state wliich did not allow of uniting in a body, still their 
habits and tlieir ailections could not desert them : actors 
would attempt to resume their functions, and the genius of 
the authors and the tastes of tbe people would occasionally 
break out, tlumgh scattered and concealed. 

Mr. Gifford has noticed, in his introduction to Massinger, 
tlie noble contrast between our actors at that time, with 
tlicso of revolutionary France, when, to use his own em- 
phatic expression — ‘‘ One wretched actor only deserted his 
sovereign ; while of the vast multitude fostered by the no- 
bility and the rojuil family of France, not one individual ad- 
liered to their cause : all rushed madly forward to plunder 
and assas.sinate their benefactors.” 

The contrast is striking, but the result must be traced to a 
diherent principle ; for the cases are not parallel as they ap- 
pear. The French actors did not occupy the same groinid as 
ours. FTere, the fanatics shut up the theatre, and extirpated 
tlie art and the artists : there, the fanatics enthusiastically 
converted the theatre into an instrument of their o^vn revo- : 
lution, and the French actors therefore found an increased 
national patronage. It was natural enough that tictors 
would not desert a flourishing profession. “ Tlie plunder and 
assassinations,” indeed, were (piite peculiar to themselves as 
Frenchmen, not as actors. 

The destru(jtioii of the theatre here was the result of an 
ancient quarrel between the puritanic party and the whole 
corps dramaiiqiie. In tins little history of plays and players, 
like more important history, we perceive how all human 
events form but a series of consequences, linked togetlier ; 
and we must go back to the reign of Elizabeth to compre- 
hend an event which occurred in that of Chaides the First. 
It has been perhaps peculiar to this land of contending opi- 
nions, and of happy and unhappy liberty, that a gloomy sect 
was early formed, who drawing, as they fancied, the prin- 
ciples of their conduct from the literal precepts of the 
Gospel, formed those views of human nature which were 
more practicable in a desert than a city, and winch were 
rather suited to a monastic order than to a polished people. 
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These wore our puritans, who at lirst, perhaps from utter 
simplicity, among other extravagant reforms, imagined tliat 
of tlie extinction of the theatre. Numerous works Irom 
that time fatigued their own pens and their readers’ lieads, 
founded on literal interpretations of the Scriptures, which 
v;ere applied to our drama, though written ere our drama 
existed : voluminous quotations from the Fathers, vvdio had 
only witnessed farcical interludes and licentious pantomimes : 
they even quoted classical authority to prove that a “ stage- 
player” was considered infamous by the Eomans ; anlong 
whom, however, Roscius, the admiration of Rome, received 
the princely remuneration of a thousand demi’ii per diem ; 
the tragedian, il^lsopus, bequeathed about £150,000 to his 
son remunerations which show tlie high regard in which 
the great actors were held among the Roman people. 

A scries of writers might be collected of these anti-dra- 
matists, t The licentiousness of our comedies had too often 
indeed presented a fair occasion for their attacks ; and they at 
length succeeded in purifying the stage : we owe tliem this 
good, but we owe little gratitude to that blind zeal which 
was desirous of extinguishing the theatre, which wanted the 
taste also to feel that the theatre was a popular school of 
morality; tliat the stage is a supplement to the pulpit; 
‘.-where virtue, according to Plato’s sublime idea, moves our 
love and aifections when made visible to the eye. Of this 
class, among the earliest writers was Steplion Oosson, who in 
pul)lislied The bchool ol Abuse, or a Pleasant invec- 
tive against Poets, Players, Jesters, and such like Cater- 
pillars.” Tet this Gossou dedicated his work to Sir Philip 
Sidney, a groat lover of plays, and one wlio has vimlleated 
their morality in his “Oefence of Poesy,” Tiio same puri- 
tanic spirit soon reached our universities; for when a Dr. 
Gager had a play performed at Cliristclmrch, Dr, Rriynolds, 
of Queen’s College, terrified at the Satanic novelty, pubiislied 
'‘The Ouerthrow of Stage-plays,” 1593; a tedious invective, 
foaming at the mouth of its text with quotations and autho- 
rities; for that was the age when authority was stronger 
than opinion, and the slightest could awe the readers. Rey- 
nolds takes great pains to prove that a stage-play is iafa- 

* Macroblus, Saturn., lib. iii. 1, li, 

^ + Sovei'al of them have been repiinted by the Shakespeare Society 
Bill CO the above was written. Particularly the work of dosson here 
alluded to. 
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mous, the opinions of anilquity ; that a theatre corrupts 
inorals, by those of the Fathers ; but the most reasonable 
point of attack is “ the sin of boys wearing the dress and 
affecting the airs of women. This was too long a flagrant 
evil in the theatrical economy. To us there appears some- 
thing so repulsive in the exhibition of boys, or men, per- 
sonating female characters, that one cannot conceive how 
they could ever have been tolerated as a substitute for the 
spontaneous grace, the melting voice, and the soothing looks 
of ar female. It was quite impossible to give the tenderness 
of a woman to any perfection of feeling, in a personating 
male ; and to this cause may we not attribute that the 
female characters have never been made chief personages 
among our elder poets, as they would assuredly have been, 
had they not been conscious that the male actor could not 
have sulFiciently affected the audience ? A poet who lived in 
Charles the Second’s da}", and who has written a prologue to 
Othello, to introduce the first actress on our stage, lias 
humorously touched on this gross absurdity. 

Our women arc defective, and so sized, 

YouM tljink they were some of the Guard disguised; 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With brows so large, and nerve so uncompliant, 

When you call Desdemona — enter Giant, 

Y^et at the time the absurd custom prevailed, Tom Nash, in 
his Fierce Fennilesse, commends our stage for not having, as 
they had abroad, women-actors, or ‘‘courtezans,” as he calls 
them : and even so late as in 1650, when women were first 
introduced on our stage, endless are the apologies for the in- 
deconun of this novel usage ! Such are the difficulties which 
occur even in forcing bad customs to return to nature ; and so 
long does it take to infuse into the multitude a little common 
sense ! It is even probable that this happy revolution origi- 
nated from mere necessity, rather than from choice ; for the 
boys who had been trained to act female characters before the 
Rebellion, during the present suspension of the theatre, had 
grown too masculine to resume their tender office at the Re- 
storation ; and, as the same poet observes, 

* The “ Historica Histrionica” notes Stepben Hammerton as ‘‘a most 
noted and beautiful woman-actor,” in tho early part of the seventeenth 
century, Alexander Golfe, “the woman -actor at Blackfriars,’' is also 
mentioned as acting privately “ in Oliver s time.” 
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Doubting we should never play agon, 

We have played all our wonicn into vicn; 

SO that the introduction of \7omen was the mere result of 
necessity :~henee all these apologies for the most natural 
ornament of the stage.* 

This volume of Eeynolds seems to have been the shadow 
and precursor of one of the most substantial of literary 
monsters, in the tremendous “ Histriomastix, or Player’s 
Scourge,” of Prynne, in 1033. In that volume, of more 
than a thousand closely**])rinted quarto pages, all that was 
ever written against plays and players, perhaps, ngay be 
found : what followed could only have been transcripts from 
a g’enius wlio could raise at once the Mountaiii and the 
Mouse. Yet Collier, so late as in 1G98, renewed the attack 
still more vigorously, and with final success ; althougli lie left 
room for Arthur Pedford a few years afterwards, in his 

Evil and Danger of Stage-plays:” in which extraordinary 
work he produced “ seven thousand instances, taken out of 
plays of the present century and a catalogue of fourteen 
hundred texts of scripture, ridiculed liy the Stage.” Tliis 
religious anti- dramatist must liave been more deeply read in 
tlie drama than even its most fervent lovers. His piety pur- 
sued too deeply the study of such impious productions ; and 
such labours were probably not without more amusement 
than he ought to have found in them. 

This stage persecution, wliicli began in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had been necessarily resented b}^ the theatrical peo]>le, 
and tlie fanatics were really objects too tempting for the 
traders in wit and satire to pass by. They liad made them- 
selves very marketable ; and the puritans, changing their 
character with tlie times, from Elizabeth to Charles the First, 
were often the Tartu/fes of the stage.f i3ut when they be- 
came the government itself, in 101^2, all the theatres Averc 
suppressed, because “ stage-plaies do not suit with seasons of 
humiliation ; but fasting and praying have been found very 

* One actor, William Kyiiaston, continued to perform female characters 
in the reign of Charles II., and his performances were praivsed by Dryden, 
and preferred by many to that of the ladies themselves. He was so great 
a favourite with the fair sex, that the court ladies used to take him in 
their coaches for an airing in Hyde Park. 

* Ben JonSon was one of their hardest enemies ; and his Zeal-of-thc- 
Land-htm/y Justice Over-doo^ and Dame Pure-crafty have never been 
surpassed in masterly delineation of puritanic cant. The dramatists of 
that era certainly did their best to curb Puritanism by exposure. 
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effectual.” This was but a miltl cant, and the sup2:)rc.ssion, at 
first, Avas only to be temporary. But as they gained strength, 
the hypocrite, who had at first only struck a gentle blow at 
the theatre, with redoubled vengeance buried it in its own 
ruins. Alexander Bronae, in his verses on Bichard Brome’s 
Comedies, discloses the secret motive : — 

*Tis worth our note, 

Bishops and players^ both suflferVl in one vote : 

And reason good, for they had cause to fear them ; 

One did suppress their schisms, and t’other jker TiiEii. 
Bishops were guiltiest, for they swelTd with riches ; 

• T’other had nought but verses, songs and speeches, 

And by their ruin, the state did no more 
But rob the spittle, and unrag the poor. 

They poured forth the long-suppressed bitterness of their 
souls six years afterwards, in their ordinance of 1618 , for 
the suppression of all stage-plaies, and for the taking down 
all their boxes, stagc.s, and seats whatsoever, that so there 
might be no more plaies acted,” ‘‘Those proud parroting 
players” are described as ‘‘ a sort of superbious ruffians ; and, 
because sometimes the asses are clothed in lions’ skins, tlie 
dolts imagine themselves somebody, and walke in as great 
state as Ciesar.” This ordinance against boxes, stages, and 
seats,” Avas, AAdthout a metaphor, a war of extennination. 
They jnissed their ploughshare over the land of tlu) drama, 
and sowed it with their salt; and the spirit which raged in 
the governing powers appeared in the deed of one of their 
followers. Wlien an actor had honourably surrendered him- 
self in battle to this spmrious “saint,” ho exclaimed, “Cursed 
be he who doth the Avork of the Lord negligently,” and shot 
his prisoner because he was an actor ! 

\Ve find some account of tlie dispersed actors in that cui’loas 
morsel of “ Historica Histrionica,” preserved in the twelfth 
volume of Bodsley’s Old Plays ; full of the traditional history 
of the theatre, Avhich the writer appears to have gleaned from 
the reminiscences of the old cavalier, his father. 

The actors were “ Malignants” to a man, if we except that 
“ wretched actor,” as Mr. Giffoi'd distinguishes him, Avho was, 
however, only such for his politics: and he pleaded hard for 
his treason, that lie really was a presbyterian, although an 
actor* Of these men, Avho had lived in the sunshine of a 
court, and amidst taste and criticism, many perished in the 
field, irom their affection for their royal master. Some sought 
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Iiumble occupations ; and not a few, who, by habits long* in- 
dulged, and their own turn of mind, bird hands too delicate to 
put to work, attempted often to entertain secret audiences, 
and were often dragged to prison. 

These disturbed audiences were too unpleasant to afford 
much employment to the actors. Francis Kirkinan, tlie 
author and bookseller, tells us they were often seized on by 
the soldiers, and stripped and fined at their pleasure. A 
curious circumstance occurred in the economy of these strolling 
theatricals : these seizures often depi’ived them of their ward- 
robe ; and among the stage directions of the time, be 
found among the exits and the entrances, these : JSnter the 
red coat — JSxit hat and cloaJc, wliich were, no doubt, consi- 
dered not as the least precious parts of the whole living com- 
pany : they were at length obliged to substitute painted cloth 
for the splendid habits of the drama. * 

At this epoch a great comic genius, Itohert Cox, invented 
a peculiar sort of dramatic exhibition, suited to the necessities 
of the time, short pieces which ho mixed with other amuse- 
ments, that these might disguise the acting. It was under 
the pretence of rope-dancing that he liJled the Ked Bull play- 
house, which was a large one, with such a coniluence that as 
many went back for want of room as entered, 'fln^ dramatic 
contrivance consisted of a combination of the ricliest comic 
scenes into one piece, from Shakspeare, Marston, Shirley, &c., 
concealed under some taking title ; and these pieces of plays 
were called “ Humours or “ Drolleries.’^ These have been 
collected by Marsh, and reprinted l>y Kirkrnan, as ])ut to- 
gether by Cox, for the use of theatrical booths at fairs. The 

* The title of this collection if? “The Wits, or Sport upon Sj)ort, in 
select pioces of Droller^*, <lige.sted into scenes by way of l>ialoj^ne. To^^etlier 
with variety of Humours of several nations, iitfcod for the pleasure and con- 
tent of all persons, either iJi Court, City, Country, or Camp, il'ho like 
never before published. Printed for II. Marsh, lt>62 -;“ again printed for 
F. Kirkman, 1072. To Kirkman’s edition is proOxed a curious print 
i^fpresenting the inside of a llartholoinew-fair theatre (by soiuo supposed 
to be the Ked Bull Theatre in Clerkenwell). Several charaelers are intro- 
duced. In the middle of the stage, a hgui'e peeps out of the curtain ; on a 
label from his mouth is written “Tu qiioque,” it represents Bubble, a 
silly person in a comedy, played so excellently by an actor named Green, 
that it was called “Green’s Tii-quoquo.” Then a changeling and a sim- 
pleton, from plays by Cox; a French dancing-master, from the Duke of 
Newcastle’s “Variety;” Clause, from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Beggar’s 
Bufdi and Sir John Falstaff and hostess. Our notion of FalstafF by this 
print seems very ddferent from that of our ancestors ; their Falstaif is no 
extravaganza of obesity, not requiring so much “ stuffing” as ours does. 
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argument prefixed to each piece serves as its plot ; and drawn 
as most are from some of our dramas, these Drolleries may 
still be read with great amusement, and offer, seen altogether, 
an extraordinary specimen of our national humour. The 
price this collection obtains among hook-collectors is exces- 
sive. In “ The bouncing Knight, or the liohbers robbed,'* 
we recognise our old friend Falstaff, and his celebrated adven- 
ture : “ The Equal Match ” is made out of “ Rule a Wife and 
have a Wile;” and thus most. There are, however, some 
original pieces, by Cox himself, which were the most popular 
favourites ; being characters created by himself, for himself, 
Irom ancient farces : such were The Ihiniours of John Swah- 
Jjc}% Simpleton the Smithy &c. These remind us of the extem- 
poral comedy and the pantomimical characters of Italy, in- 
vented by actors of genius. This Cox was the delight of the 
city, the*country, and the universities : assisted by the greatest 
actors of the time, expelled from the theatre, it was he who 
still preserved alive, as it were by siealth, the vsiqipressed 
spirit of the drama. That he merited tlic distinctive epithet 
of '‘the incomparable Robert Cox," as Kirkman calls him,wc 
can only judge by the memorial of our mimetic genius, which 
will be best given in Kirkman’s words, “ As meanly as you 
may now tliiuk of these Drolls, they were then acted by the 
best comedians ; and, I may say, by some that then exceeded 
all now living ; the incomparable Robert Cox, who was ngrt 
o]ily the principal actor, but also the contriver and author of 
most of those farces. How have I lieard him ci'ied up for his 
John Siv(ihhc)% and Simpleton the S7nith ; in wliieli he being 
to appear with a large })iece of bread and butter, I liavc fre- 
quently known several of the female spectators and auditors 
to long for it ; and once that well-known natural, Jack Adams 
of Clerkenwell^ seeing Iiim with broad and butter on the 
stage, and knowing him, cried out, ‘Cuz! Cuz 1 give me 
some ! ' to tlie great pleasure of the audience. And so na- 
turally did he act the smith’s part, that being at a fair in a 
country town, and that farce being presented, the ordy master- 
smith of the town came to him, saying, ‘ Well, altliough your 
father speaks so ill of you, yet when the fair is clone, if you 
will come and work with me, I will give you twelve pence a 
week more than I give any other journeyman.’ Thus was he 
taken for a smith bred, that was, indeed, as much of any 
trade." 

To this low state the gloomy and exasperated fanatics, who 
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had SO often smarted under the satirical wldps of the drama- 
tists, ]iad reduced tlio drama itself; without, however, extin- 
guisliing- the talents of the play'crs, or the finer ones of those 
who once derived their fame from that noble arena of genius, 
the English stage. At the first suspension of the theatre by 
the Long Parliament in 1()42, they gave vent to their feel- 
ings, in an admirable satire. About this time petitions” to 
th(j parliament from various classes were put into vogue; 
multitudes were presented to tlie House from all parts of the 
country, and from the city of London ; and some of these 
were extraordinary. The itorterH^ said to have been 15,000 
in number, declaimed with great eloquence on the blood- 
sucking malignants for insidting the privilege.s of parliament, 
Cviid threatened to come to extremities, and make good the 
saying “necessity has no law there Avas one from the heg-> 
(jars^ who declared, that by means of the hi, shops and popish 
lords they knew not where to get l)rcad ; and we are told of 
a third l‘rom the tradesmen'' a ivivcs in Loudon, headed by a 
brewer's wife : all tliese were encouraged by their party, and 
were alike “ most thank fuH}^ accepted.” 

The satirists soon turned this new |)olitlcal trick of “ peti- 
tions” into an instrument for tlieir own purpose: we have 
“ Petitions of the Poets,” — of tlio i louse of Commons to the 
King, — Ivcmonstrances to the lV>rt(*rs’ Petition, &e. : spirited 
political satires. One of tliese, the “ Players’ Petition to the 
Parliament,” after being so long silenced, tliat they might 
again, is replete wltli sarcastic allusions. It may bo 
found ill that rare collection, entitled “liunqi Songs,” l(5t>2, 
but with the usual incorrectness of the press in that day. 
Tlie following extract I have corrected irom a manuscript 
copy 

Now while you reign, our low petition cr-uves 
That we, the kirigts true .subj[eGt.s ajul your slaves, 

May in our comic mirth and trogi'-. ivigo 
Set up the theatre, and show the stage ; 

This shop of trutli and fancy, whore we vov/ 

Not to act anything you disallow. 

\Vc will not dare at your strange >^otcs to jeer, 

Or personate King Vvid with hi.s .state-fieer; 


* Pym waii then at the head of the Commons, and vas usually deputed 
to address personally the motley petitioners. We liavc a curious S|)eeoli 
lie made to the iradesm'tn s wives in Echard’s “ History of Kngla id,” 
vol. ii. 290. 
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Aspiring Catiline shonkl be forgot, 

Bloody Sejamis, or whoe’er couJd plot 

Ooiifn.sion ’gainst a stale ; the war hetwlxt 

The rarliainent and j;ist Harry the Sixth 

Shall have no thought or ineiitioii, ’cause their power 

Not only placed, but lost hitu in the Tower; 

Nor will we parallel, with least suspicion, 

“Yonr synod with the Spanish inquisition. 

All these, and such like maxims as may mar 
Your soaring plots, or show you what you are, 

We Bhall omit, lest our inventions shake them : 

Vvhy should the men he wiser than you make them? 

We think there should not such a di/ference be 
’Twixt our profession and your quality: 

Y<m meet, jdot, act, talk high with minds immense; 

Tlie like with us, but only we speak sense 
Inferior unto yours; we can tell how 
To dc;)ose kings, there we know more tlian you, 

Although not more than what \vc would ; then we 
Idkewi.se in our vast privilege agi’ce ; 

But that your.s is the larger; and controls 
Not only lives and fortimes, but men’s souls. 

Declaring by an enigmatic tmise 
A privilege on each mini’s conscience, 

As if the Trinity could not consent 
To save a soul but by the parliament. 

We malvo tlie people J.augli at some strange show, 

And as they laugh at us, they do at you ; 

Only i’ the contrary we disagree, 

For you can make them cry faster than we. 

Your tragedies more real are exi)ressM, 

You murder juen in earnest, we in jest: 

There we come short; but if you follow thus, 

Some wise men fear you will come short of us. 

As liuml)ly as ■we did l»egin, wo pray, 

Dear schoolmasters, you’ll give us leave to play 
Quickly iK'fore the king comes ; lor we would 
Be glad to say you’ve done a little good 
Since you liave sat ; your j»lay is almost done 
As well as ours— would it had ne’er begam. 

But we shall find, ore the hist act he spent, 

A»/cr the Kinff, exemtt (he Parliament, 

And llciffh then up we ffo! who by the frown 
Of guilty meml)ei',s have been voted down, 

TJutil a legal tiial show ua how 

You used the king, and JlePjk then up ejo yon/ 

So pray your humble slaves with all their powers, 

That wdieu they have their due, you may have yours. 

Sucli was the petition of the suppressed players in 1042 ; 
but, in 1053, their secret exultation appears, although the 
stage was not yet restored to them, in some verses prefixed 
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to IviciiAUD Bhoatf/b Plays, by Albxakfeh 15 romf, wLioli 
may close our little history. Alludiug to the theatrical people, 
he moralises on the late of players : — 

See tlie strange twirl of times; Avhen such i^ooi" things 
Outlive the dates of pradi aments or kings ! 

This revohitioii makes exploded Avit , 

Now see the fail of tiioso that ruin’d it; 

And the coiidemiied stage Ii.'Uh now obtain’d 
To >seo her executioners arraign’d. 

There’s nothing permanent : those high great men, 

That I'use from dust, to dust may fall again ; 

And fate so orders things, that the same hour 
Sees iht; same man both in contempt and pov/er; 

For the multitwle, in wiiom the ]>ower doth lie, 
bo in one hreatJi cry Hail/ and Crudfij! 

Ah Ibis period, thougli deprived of a tlieatre, the taste for 
the diama was, porha])S, tlie more lively among its lovers; 
for, besides the performances already noticed, sometimes con- 
nived at, and sometimes protected by bribery, in Oliver’s time 
they stole into a practice of ]>rivately acting at noblemen’s 
liouses, particularly at llolland-house, at Kensington : and 
Alexandta* Golf, the woman-dctor^ was the jacloil, to give 
notice of time and [)ljiee to the lovers of the drama,” 
according to the writer of llistorica Histrioniea.” Tho 
players, nrged by tlieir necessities, published several excellent 
manuscript plays, wlilcli they liad hoarded in their dramatic 
exchequers, as the sol(‘- pj'o|)crty of tlieir respective (companies. 
In one year ap])eared lUty of these new plays. Of these 
divimas many have, no doubt, perished; for numcro\i-4 titles 
are recorded, but tlie plays art^ not known ; yet some may 
still remain in tlieir manuscript state, in hands not capable of 
valuing tliem. All our old plays were tlie property of tho 
actors, who bougbt tbem for tlieir own companies. The im- 
mortal ivorks of Shaks|>eare bad not descended to ns, liad 
Herningo and Condell felt no vsympatliy for the lame of their 
friend. They had been scattered and lost, and, perliaps, had 
not been discriminated among the numerous manuscript plays 
of tliat age. One more elTort, during this suspension of the 
drama, Avas made in 1055, to recal the public attention to its 
productions. This was a very curious collection by John 
Cotgravc, entitled The Englisli Treasury of Wit and Lan- 
guage, collected out of tlie most, and best, of our English 
Bramatick Poems.'’ It appears by Cotgrave’s preface, that 
*‘The Dramatick Poem,” as be calls our tragedies and come- 

b 2 
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dieSj had been of late too mucli flighted.” He tells us how* 
some, not wanting in wit themselves, hut ‘Hlirough n stilt* 
and obstinate prejudice, liave, in this neglect., lost the benefit 
of many rich and useful observations ; not duly considering, 
or believing, that f camera of them were the most fluent 

and redundant wits that this age, or I thinlc. any other, ever 
knew.” He enters further into, this just panegyric of our old 
dramatic writers, whose acquii'ed knovvdedge in ancient and 
moderji languages, and wliose luxuriant fancies, which they 
derived from no otlier sources hut their own native growth, 
are viewed to great advantage in CoTcmAvn’s commonplaces; 
and, perhaps, still more in iiAWvAiiD’s Eritish Muse,” 
whicli collection was made under tiie supervisal, and by the 
valuable aid, of Oldvs, an experienced caterer of these 
relishing morsels. 


Drvb^KIiN'a-CUSTOMS IN ENGLAND. 

The ancient Ihicchns, as represented in gems and statues, 
was a youth fid and graceful divinity; he is so described by 
Ovid, and was so jxaintod Iry Earry. JJo lias tlie epithet of 
.Pallas j to express the light spirits whieh give wings to the 
soul. His voluptuousness was joyous and tender; ami hc^ 
was never viewed reeling vrith intoxication. According to 
Virgil ; 

Et quoGUuque^deiis circum capiU cgit honestum., 

Otorg. iL o92. 

which Hidden, cont(;m])lating on tlie red-faecd boorish boy 
astride on a barrel on our sign-posts, tastelesslj’^ sinks into 
gross vulgarity : 

On whatever side lie turns his face. 

This Latlnism of Iwnestiim even the literal inelegance of 
Davidson had spirit enough to translate, Where’er the god 
hath moved around his graccjul headP The hideous figure 
of that eliriety, in its most disgusting stage, the aucieiits ex- 
posed in the bestial vSilenus and Ids crew; and with these, 
rather than with the Ovidian and Virgilian deity, our own 
convivial customs have assimilated. 

We shall prohaldy outlive that custom of hai’d-drinking 
which was so lung one of our national vices. The Frenchmarg, 
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t]i{> Italiavi, and tlie Spaniard only taste the luxury of the 
grape, but seem never to have indulged in set convivial 
|)arties, or drinking-matches^ as some of the northern people. 
Of this folly of ours, which was, however, a borrowed one, 
and which lasted for two centuries, the history is curious; 
tlie variety of its modes and customs ; its freaks and extra- 
vagances ; the technical language introduced to raise it into 
an art ; and tlie inventions contrived to animate the progress 
of the tliirsty souls of its votaries.^ 

iNations, like individuals, in their intercourse arc great 
imitators ; and ^ve have the autliority of Camden, wlio lived 
at tlie time, for asserting that 'Hhe English in their long 
wars in tlie iSTctherlauds iirst learnt to drown themselves’ 
with immoderate drinking, and by drinking others’ healtlvs 
to impair their own. Of all the northern nations, they liad 
been before this most commended for their sobriety.” iVnd 
the historian adds, ‘*tliat tlie vice had so diifused itself over 
the nation, that in our da\as it was first restrained by severe 

lavvs.”t 

Here we have the authority of a grave and judicious his- 
torian f'or ascertaining the iirst period and even origin of 
this custom ; and that the nation had not, heretofore, dis- 
graced itself by siicli prevalent ebriety, is also coidirmed by 
^one of tliose curious contemporary pamplilets of a popular 
•writer, so invaluable to the philosophical antiquary. Tom 
Nash, a town-wit of the reign of Elizabeth, long belbvo 
Camden wrote lior history, in his Eierce Eennilcssc,” had 
detected the same origin. — “ Superfluity in drink,” says this 
spirited writer, “ is a sin that ever since we have mixed oui% 
selves with the Low Countries is counted honourable ; hut 
before wc knew their lingering wars, was held in tliat highest 

Prynno’s tract entitled “Hcalt]f.s Sk-kneaso” is fall of cui ions allu- 
sions to tlie drinkiiig-ciistoms of the era of Charles the first. His para- 
doxical title alludes to the sickness tiiat results from too freely drhiking 
"‘healtlisP’ 

'f Camdeiffl “History of Queen Elizaheth,” Book ITT, Many statutes 
against drunkenness, by ^vay of prevention, i»assed in the reign of James 
tlie First. Our law looks on this vice as an aggravation of aiiy offence 
committed, not as an excuse for criininal misbeljaviour. See “Blaek- 
stono,'’ book iv. c. 2, .sec. 13. In Mr. (jrifford’s “ uMassinger,” rob ii. 4d8, 
is a note to show that when we Averc young scholars, we soon equalled, if 
\ve did not surp.'iss, our niaslers. Mr. (xihdirist there furnishes an extract 
from Sir Richard Bakers Chronicle, which traces the origin of this exotic 
custom to the source mentioned; but the whole p‘^ssage from Baker is 
literally transcribed from Camden. 
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degree of hatred that might be. Then if we had seen a man 
p> wallowing in the streets, or lain sleeping* under the board, 
we siiould have spet at him,, and warned all our friends out of 
his company,”* 

Sucdi was the fit source of this vile cuvstom, which is 
further confirmed by the barbarous dialect it introduced into 
our language ; all the terms of drinking whicli once abounded 
with us are, witliout exception, of a base northern origin. f 
I^ut the best account 1 can litul of all the refinements of this 
new science of potation, when it seems to have reacluxl its 
height, is in our Torn Nash, who being himself one of these 
dee]) experimental philosophers, is likely to disclose all the 
mysteries of the craft. 

He says — ‘‘ Now, he is nobody that cannot drink 8U])er- 

- * Nash’s “ Pierce Pemiilosso,” 1595, sjg. v 2. 

p I'liese barhtii’oas plirases arc Duccli, baaislt, or (Terman. Tl^o term 
a filler fl.’ wine, a hutler or cup-Itearer, aeooruing to Pliillips ; and 
in taVeriiS, as appears hj our drairiatic jvocts, a drawer, is or, aecord- 

iiig to Dr. Nott, purely Danish, l-r.uu .d'cn/err. 

Jfedf’seas over, or nearly drunk, is likely to have hacii a proverbial 
plirase from the Dutch, ai)p]icd to that state of ebriety by an iclora fauiiliar 
vv'ith those water-rats. Thus op-zee, Dutcli, means literally ovcr-mi, 
JMr, OiUbrd lias recently told us in his ‘‘ Jonson,” tiaat it Was a name given 
to a stupilying beer introduced into Eu.icland from tJic bow Ooinitries ; 
Tienco orxce, or over-sea ; and. freezen in Geraian, signifies to ewallow 
(jreed ’dy : from this vile alliance they compounded a harsh term, ofteu.' 
used in our old plays. Thus Jonson : 

I do not like the dulness of your eye,, 

It hath a heavy cast, ’tLs up^we Datch. 

AlchcmUt, A. iv. S, 2. 

And Fletcher has upse-fieo7.e ^ wJiIch Dr. Noth explains in his 
edition of Decker’s “Gull’s Hornliook,” as “a tipsy draught, or swal- 
lowing liipior till druTik.” Mr. (xdibrd says it was the name of Frieslend 
beer ; tlie meaning, however, way “to drink swinishly like a Dutchman.” 

1^0 are iinleblod to the Danes for many of our terms of jollity, sucl; as 
a rouae .and a eo rouse, Mr. Gifford ha.y given Jiot oidy a nevv bub very 
distinct explanation of these classical terms in his “Massinger,” “A 
rouse was a large glass, in which a health was given, the drinking of 
which by the rest of the company farmed a carouse, Barnaby Kicli notices 
the carouse as an invention for which tlie first founder merited hanging. 
It is necessary to add, tliat there could be no rouse or carouse, unless the 
glasses were emptied.” Although \ve have lost the tenns, wo Imve not 
lost the practice, as iliose wlio ha,ve the honour of dining in public 
partie>s arc still gratified by the animating cry of “Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses.” 

Accordijig to Blount’s “ G’lossogniphiaf ’ carouse is a corruption of two 
old German words?, par signifying all, and ausz, out; so ^ that to drink 
pa.rai'z is to drink all out; hence caroitsc. 
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mgitlim; carouse the hunter’s Jioope ; quaff vpse freeze 
Crosse ; with liealtlis, glores, mumpes, frolicJces^ and a thou- 
sand such domineering inventions.”* 

Brinhing super-nag ulim^ that is, on the nail, is a device, 
which IsTash says is new come out of France : but it had 
})robably a northern origin, for far northward it still 
exists. This new device coiisisted in tliis, tlmt after a man, 
says Nash, hath t\inied up the bottom of the cup to drop it 
on his nail, and make a pearl with what is ](dt, vvhlc]i it it 
shed, and cannot make it stand on, by reason there is too 
much, lie must drink again for his penance. 

The custom is also alluded to by Bishop Hall in his 
satirical romance of ]\liindus alter et idemf ‘‘A Discovery 
of a Now World,” a work which ])rohahly Swift ]'ead, and did 
not forget. Tlie Duke of Tcntcr-helly in his oration, when ho 
drkilcs off his large goblet of twedve quarts, on his election, 
exciaiins, should lie be lalse to their laws — Lot never this 
goodiy-lbrmed goblet of wine go jovially through mo ; and 
then he set it to his mouth, stole it off every drop, save 
a little remainder, whicli he was l>y custom to set upon his 
thuinb^s nail, and lick it off as he did.” 

The phrase is in Fletcher: 

I am tlviuc ad icnguan 

tliat is, ho would drink witli his friend to the last. In a 
manuscript letter of the times, 1 iind an account ot Columbo, 
the Spanish ambassador, being at Oxford, and drinking healths 
to the Infanta. The writer add.s — 1 shall not tell you bovv'' 
our doctors pledged healths to the Infanta and the arch- 
duchess ; and if any left too hig a snuff, Columbo would cry, 
Supernacuhm ! supernaculum / ” f 

This Bacchic freak seems still preserved : for a recent 
traveller, Sir George Mackenzie, luis noticed the custom in 
his Travels through Iceland. “ His host having filled a 
silver cup to the brim, and put on the cover, tlien held it 
towards the person who sat next to him, and desired him to 
take off the cover, and look into the cup, a ceremony intended 
to secure fair play in filling it. He drank our health, desirpig’ 

* Pierce Pennilesse,’* sig. r 2, 1595. 
t When Christian IV. of Denmark was at the court of our James I. on 
a visit, drinking appears to have been carried to aii excess j there is extant 
an account of a court masque, iii which the actors were too tipsy to con- 
tinue their parts ; luckily, their majesties were not sufficiently sober to 
hud fault. 
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effectual.” This was but a mild cant, and the suppression, at 
first, was only to be temporary. But as they gained strength, 
the hypocrite, who had at first only struck a gentle blow at 
the theatre, with redoubled vengeance buried it in its own, 
ruins. Alexander Brome, in his verses on liichard Brome's 
Gomedies, discloses the secret motive : — 

^Tis worth our note, 

Bistops players, both suffer’d in one vote : 

And reason good, for they had cause to fear them ; 

One did suppress their schisms, and t’other jker 'xirE:i, 
Bishops were guiltiest, for they swell’d with riches ; 

T’other had nought but verses, songs and sx»eechcs, 

And by their ruin, the state did no more 
But rob the spittle, and unrag the poor. 

They poured forth the long-suppressed bitterness of tlieir 
souls six years afterwards, in their ordinance of 1G4S, for 
‘‘ the suppression of all stage-plaies, and for the taking down 
all their boxes, stages, and seats whatsoever, that so there 
might be no more plaies acted.” ‘‘Those proud parroting 
players” are described as “ a sort of superbious ruffians ; and, 
because sometimes the asses are clothed in lions' skins, the 
dolts imagine themselves somebody, and walke In as great 
state as Cmsar.” This ordinance against “ boxes, stages, and 
seats,” was, without a metaphor, a war of extenniriation. 
They jjassed their ploughshare over the land of the drama, 
and sowed it with tlunr salt ; and the spirit which raged in 
the governing powers appeared in the deed of one of their 
followers. When an actor liad honourably surrendered him- 
self in battle to this sjnirious “ saint,” he exclaimed, “ Cursed 
be he who doth the work of tlie Lord negligently,” and shot 
his prisoner because he was an actor! 

We find some account of the dispersed actors in that curious 
morsel of “Historica Histrioniea,” preserved in the twelfth 
volume of Dodsley’s Old Plays ; full of the traditional history 
of the theatre, which the writer appears to have gleaned from 
the reminiscences of the old cavalier, his father. 

Tlie actors were “ Malignants” to a man, if we except that 
“wretched actor,” as Mr. Gifford distinguishes him, who was, 
however, only such for his politics : and he pleaded hard for 
his treason, that he really was a presbyterian, although an 
actor. Of these men, who had lived in the sunshine of a 
court, and amidst taste and criticism, many perished in the 
field, from their affection for their royal master. Some sought 
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humble occupations ; and not a few, who, by liabits long in- 
dulged, and their own turn of mind, had hands too delicate to 
put to work, attempted often to entertain secret audiences, 
and were often dragged to prison. 

These disturbed audiences were too unpleasant to afford 
much employment to the actors. Francis Kirkman, the 
author and bookseller, tells us they were often seized on by 
the soldiers, and stripped and fined at their pleasure. A 
cairioiis circumstance occurred in the economy of these strolling 
theatricals ; these seizures often deprived them of their ward- 
robe ; and among the stage directions of the time, maj’^ be 
found among the exits and the entrances, these ; JEiiter the 
red coat — Hxit hat and> cloalt\ which were, no doubt, consi- 
dered not as the least precious parts of the whole living com- 
pany : they were at length obliged to substitute painted cloth 
for the splendid habits of the drama. ' 

At this epoch a great comic genius, Robert Cox, invented 
a peculiar sort of dramatic exhibition, suited to the necessities 
of the time, short pieces which he mixed with other aniuse- 
raents, that these might disguise the acting. It was under 
the pretence of rope-dancing that he lilied the Red Bull play- 
house, which was a large one, with such a conhuence that lus 
many went back for want of room as entered. ^J.die dramatic 
contrivance consisted of a combination of the richest comic 
scenes into one piece, from Shakspeare, Marston, Shirley, &c., 
concealed under some taking title ; and these pieces of plays 
were called ‘Mlumours’’ or ‘‘Drolleries.” These have been 
collect tal by Marsh, and reprinted by Kirkman, as put to- 
gether by Cox, for the use of theatrical booths at fairs.* The 

* The title of this collection is “ Tue Wits, or Sport upon Sport, in 
select pieces of Drollery, digested into scenes by way of Dialogue. Togetiier 
with variety of Humours of several nations, fitted for tlie pleasure and con- 
tent of all persons, either in Court, City, Country, or Camp. The like 
never before published. Printed for H. Marsh, 1662:” again printed for 
F. Kirkman, 1672. To Kirkman’s edition is prefixed a cuidous print 
representing the inside of a Bartholoniew-fair theatre (by some supyjosed 
to be the lied Bull Theatre in Clerkenwell). Several characters are intro- 
duced. In the middle of the stage, a figure peeps out of the curtain ; on a 
label from his mouth is written “ Tu quoque ,” it represents Bu))ble, a 
silly person in a comedy, played so excellently by an actor named Green, 
that it was called “ Green’s Tu-qnoque.” Then a changeling and a sim- 
pleton, from plays by Cox ; a French dancing-master, from the Duke of 
Newcastle’s “Variety;” Clause, from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Beggar’s 
Bush;” and Sir John Falstaff and hostess. Our notion of Falstaff by tliis 
print seems very different from that of our ance.stors : their Falstaff is no 
extravaganza of obesity, not requirhig so much “ stuffing” as ours does. 
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argument prefixed to each piece serves as its plot ; and drawn 
as most are from some of our dramas, tlieso Drolleries ” may 
still be read with great amusement, and offer, seen altogether, 
an extraordinary specimen of our national humour. The 
price this collection obtaims among book-collectors is exces- 
sive. In The bouncing Knight, or the Robbers robbed,’* 
we recognise our old friend Falstaff, and his celebrated adven- 
ture : The Equal Match ” is made out of “ Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife;” and thus most. There ai*e, however, some 
original pieces, by Cox himself, which were the most popular 
favourites ; being characters created by himself, for himself, 
from ancient farces : such were The Ihmours of John Swab- 
be)\ Simpleton the Smith, &c, . These remind us of the extem- 
poral comedy and the pantomimical characters of Italy, in- 
vented by actors of genius. This Cox was the delight of the 
city, the*country, and the universities : assisted by the greatest 
actors of the time, expelled from the theatre, it was lie who 
still preserved alive, as it were by stealth, the suppressed 
sj)irit of tlie drama. Tliat he merited the distinctive epithet 
of ‘‘the incomj)arable Robert Cox,” as Kirkrnan calls him, we 
can only judge by the memorial of our mimetic genius, which 
will be best given in Kirkman’s words. “As meanly as you 
may now tliiuk of these Drolls, tliey were then acted by the 
best comedians ; and, I may say, by some that then exceeded 
all now living ; the incomparable Robert Cox, who was ngt 
only the principal actor, hut also the contriver and autlior of 
most of these farces. How have I lieard him cried up for his 
John Swabber, and Simpleton the Smith ; in which he being 
to appear with a large piece of bread and butter, I have fre- 
quently known several of the female spectators and auditoi^ 
to long for it ; and once that well-known natural, Jack Adams 
of Clerkenw ell, seeing him with bread and butter on the 
sRige, and knowing him, cried out, ‘Cuz! Cuz! give me 
some ! ’ to tlie great pleasure of the audience. And so na- 
turally did he act the smith’s part, that being at a iair in a 
country town, and that farce being presented, the only master- 
smith of the town came to him, saying, ‘ Well, although your 
father sjjcaks so ill of you, yet when the fair is done, if you 
will come and work with me, I will give you twelve pence a 
week more than I give any other journeyman.’ Thus was he 
taken for a smith bred, that was, indeed, as much of aiw 
trade.” 

To this low state the gloomy and exasperated fanatics, who 
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had so often smarted under the satirical whips of the drama- 
tists, had reduced the drama itself; without, however, extin- 
guisljing* the talents orthe playtirs, or the finer ones of those 
who once derived their forae from that noble arena of genius, 
the English stage. At the first suspension of the theatre by 
the Long Parliament in 1012, they gave vent to their feel- 
ings in an admirable satire. About this time petitions ” to 
tlie parliament from various classes were put into vogue ; 
multitudes were presented to the House from all parts of the 
country, and from the city of London ; and some of these 
were extraordinary. The porters, said to have been 15,000 
in number, declaimed with groat eloquence on the blood- 
sucking malignants for insulting the privileges of parliament, 
and tlireatened to come to extremities, and make good the 
saying ‘‘necessity lias no law there was one from the bec/~ 
yars, who declared, that by means of the bishops and popish 
lords they knew not where to get bread ; and we are told of 
a third irom the t Trades me ?i's tvives in London, headed by a 
brewer's wife : all these were encouraged b}^ tlieir party, and 
wore alike “ most thankfully accepted.” 

The satirists soon turned this new political trick of “ peti- 
tions ” into an iustriiment for tlicir own purpose: wo liave 
‘‘ Petitions of the Poets,” — of the House of Commons to the 
King, — Kemonstranccs to the Porters' Petition, &c. : spirited 
J.)o]itieal satires. One of tliese, the “ IMayers’ Petition to the 
Parliament,” after being so long silenced, that they might 
play again, is replete with saiajastie alluvsions. It may l)e 
found in that rare collection, entitled “Hump Songs,” 1(K>2, 
but with the usual incorrectness of the press in that day. 
The following extract I have corrected irom a manuscript 
copy 

Now while you reign, our Jow petitloTi craves 
That we, the king’s true snhjecls and your slaves, 

May in our coiru'c mirth and tragio rage 
Set np the tlieatre, and show the stage; 

This sho]) of truth and fancy, where we vow 
Not to act anything you disiillow. 

We will not dare at your strange votes to jeer, 

Or personate King Pym* with his state-fleer; 


* Pym was then at the head of the Commons, and was usually deputed 
to address personally the motley petilionei's. AVc have a curious speech 
ho made to the tradesmen's wives in Echard’s “History of Engla-id,*’ 
vol. ii. 290 
VOh. IT. 
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Aspiring Catiline should he forgot, 

JJloody Sejaniis, or whoe’er eouM plot 

Confusion ’gainst a state; the war, betwixt 

The Parliament and just IIitiTy the Sixth 

gjihall have no thought or mention, ’cause their i')0wer 

Not only xdaced, but lost liiui in the Towx'r ; 

Kor will we j)arallel, with least siisi)icion, 

Your synod with the Spanish inquisition. 

All these, and such like maxims as may mar 
Your souring jdots, or show yon what you are, 
sliall omit, lest our inventions shake them ; 

Vvhj should the men be wiser than you make them? 

Wo tliink there sliould not such a dilfcrence be 
’Twdxt our luofession and your quality : 

You meet, plot, act, talk high with minds iininense; 

The like with us, hut only w'e speak sense 
Inferior unto yours; we can tell how 
To depose kings, there we know^ more than you, 

Although not more than what we would; then we 
Likewise in our vast privilege agree; 

But tliat yours is the larger ; and controls 
Not only lives an<l fortunes, but men’s souls, 

Beolaring by an enigmatic sense 
A privilege on each man’s couscionce. 

As it the Trinity could not consent 
To save a soul but by the parliament. 

We makci the people laugh at some f^trange show, 

And as t hey laugh at us, they do at you ; 

Otdy i’ the contrary we disagree, 

For yon can make tliein cry faster than we. 

Your tragedies more real are express’d, 

You murder men in earnest, we in jest; 

There we come short; hut if you follow thn.s, 

Some wise men fear you will come short of us. 

Ab humbly as we did begin, we pray. 

Dear sc Intol masters, youTl give us leave to play 
Quickly Ixfore the king comes; for we would 
Bo glad to say you've done a little good. 

Since you have sat : your play is almost done 
As well as ours— would it had ne’er begun. 

But we shall hud, ero tlie last act be spent, 

J-'nicr fhe Ptreunt the Parliamtvt. 

And ITi ujlt, then up we r/o/ who by the frown 
Of guilty members have been voted down, 

Until a legal tiial show us how 

You used the king, and lieif/k then up you! 

8o jnay your humble slaves with all their x>ow^ers, 

That when they have their due, you may have yours. 

Such vva.s the petition of the suppressed players in 1642 ; 
hut, in 1653, tlieir .secret exultation a})pears, altliough the 
stage was not yet restored to them, in some verses prefixed 
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to rticiiAiiD Brome’s PLw, by Alexakber BRoistR, which 
may eiosc our little ]u;4ory. Alhidin^:^ to the theatrical people, 
he moralises on the fate of players : — 

Sco the strange t>vli'l of times; \vl)eu such poor things 
Outlive the dates of parliaments or Idugs ! 

This revolution makes exploded %yit . 

Now see the fall of. those that ruin’d it ; 

And the condemned stage Imth now obtain’d 
To see her executioners arraign’d. 

There’s nothing permanent: those higli great men, 

Tliat rose from dust, to dust may fall again ; 

And fite so orders things, that the same hour 
8ees the same man both In coidengnt and power; 

For tlio multitude, in whom the i)ower doth lie, 

Do in one lu’catli cry Hail/ and Oraclft// 

At this period, though deprived of a theatre, tlie taste for 
the drama was, ]i)erha]>s, the more lively among its lovers ; 
for, l.)esides the performances already noticed, sometimes con- 
nived at, and sometimes ])rotec ted by bribery, in Oliver’s time 
they stole into a ])ractic(‘. ol‘ privately acting at noldemcri’s 
houses, particularly at ilolland-liouse, at ixensington ; anti 
Alexander Golf, the imman-acfor^ was tlie jaclcal, to give 
notice of time and ]»]ace to the lovers of the dramfi,’’ 
according to the writer of }listori(‘a Histrionica.” The 
players, urged by tlieir necu^ssities, published several excellent 
manuscript plays, wliich they had hoarded in thcii* dramatic 
exchequers, as the sole property^ of their respective companies. 
.Ill one year appeared hfty of these new ])lays. ()f these 
dramas many have, no doubt, perished; for numoroiu titles 
arci rccord(xl, hut the plays are not known ; yn:*t some may 
still remain in tlndr manuscript state, in lumds not ( iipable of 
valuing them. All our old play's were the property of tlio 
actors, who bought them for tlieir own companies. The im- 
mortal works of Sliuksjieare had not descendixl to us, had 
Iteminge and Condell felt no sympathy for the lame of their 
friend. They^ liad l;>eeii scattered and lost, and, perliaps, had 
not been discriminated among the numerous manuscript plays 
of tliat age. One more etfort, during tliis suspension of the 
drama, was made in 1(355, to recal the public attention to its 
productions. This was a \'eYy curious collection by John 
Ootgrave, entitled The English Treasury of Wit and Lan- 
guage, collected out of the most, and best, of our English 
J)ramatick Poems.'’ .It appears by Cotgrave’s prehice, that 
^*The Bramatick Poem,” as ho calls our tragedies and eome- 

U 2 
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dies, “had been of late too much slighted.” He tells ns how 
some, not wanting in wit themselves, hut “ through a stiff 
and obstinate ])rcjucliee, hav'^e, in ncfjlect^ lost the Inmerit 
of many ricli and useful o])servations ; not duly considering, 
or believing, that framers of them were tlie most fluent 
and rediuKlant wits that tliis age, or I think any other, ever 
knew.” He enters further into this just panegyric of our old 
dramatic writei's, whose acquired knowledge in ancient and 
mod(‘ni languages, and wliose luxuriant fancies, which they 
derived irorn no other sources hut their own native gi’ovvth, 
are viewed to great }id vantage in (JoTOiiATjds commonplaces; 
and, perliaps, still more in Ha^^wako’s “' ih-itish Muse,” 
wliieli collection was made under the supervisal, and by the 
valuable aid, of Oldys, an experienced caterer of these 
relishing morsels. 


DRINKING-CUSTOMS IN KNGLAND. 

The ancient Bacchus, as ixqrrescnted in gems and statues, 
was a youth (id and graceful divinity; lie so described by 
Ovid, and was so jiainted ]>y Barry. Jic lias tlie epithet of 
to exjiress the liglif .s])irits which give wings to the 
soul. His volu})tnousness was joyous and tender : and hp. 
was never viewed reeling with intoxication. According to* 
’Virgil : 

Et (niocimquo dcus oirciim caput cgit hMicstum. 

Georg, ii. C92. 

which Dryden, coida'inplating on tiro red- faced boorish boy 
astride on a. barrel on our sign-posts, tastelessly sinks into, 
gross vulgarity ; 

On wliate’er side lie turns Lis honest face. 

'Ibis Latinism of honest um even the literal inelcg’ance of 
Havidson had .spirit enough to ti'anslate, “ VVliei'c’er the god 
hath moved around lii.s graceful head,^^ The hideous figure 
of that ebriety, in its most disgusting stage, the ancients ex- 
posed in the bestial Silenus and Ids crew ; and with tlie.se, 
rather than with tlie Ovidian ami Yirgilian deity, our own 
eonvivial customs Imve assimilated. 

We shall probably outlive that custom of liard-drinking 
which was so long one of our naticnal vices. The Frenchmaig, 
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the Italian, and the Spaniard only taste the luxury of the 
grape, but seem never to have indulged in set conviviid 
parties, or drink ing-niatclics, as some of the northern peo}>le. 
or this folly of ours, which \yas, liovvever, n borrowed one, 
aiid whieli lasted Ibr two centuries, the history is curious: 
tlte variety of its modes and customs; its freaks and extra- 
vagances ; the teelinieal language iutrodiiocd to raise it into 
an art; and tlio inventions contrived to animate the progress 
of the thirsty souls of its votaries/^ 

Nations, like individuals, in their intercourse arc great 
imitators; and we Iiavc the authority of Camden, wlio lived 
at the time, for asserting tliat ‘Hlie English in their long 
wars in tin' NetlKuhinds lirst learnt to drowm themselves* 
with immoderate drinking, and h}’ drinking others’ healths 
to impair iJieir own, Oi“ all tlu! nortlicni nations, tliey had 
heeii before tliis most eommended lor tlieir sobriety.” And 
the historian adds, '‘that the vice luid so difiused itself over 
the nation, that in our days it wnas lii'st i-estrainod by severe 

laws.”t 

Here we Inivc the authority of a grave and judicious his- 
torian for ascertaining tlie lirst period and even origin of 
this custom ; and that the nation laid not, lua’ctofore, dis- 
graced itself by such prevalent ehriei^g is also condrmed by 
yjnc of those curious contemporary painjdilets of a popular 
•writer, so invalua])le to the [)luloso])lncal anticpiary. Tom 
Nash, a town-wit of the reign of Elizabeth, long heloro 
Camden wrote lier liistory, in his “ Pi(.‘rce Jhjnnilesse,” luid 
detected the same origin. — “ Superlluity in drink,” says this 
spirited writer, is a sin tliat ever since we have mixed our- 
selves with the Low Countries is counted honourable; hut 
before we knew their lingering' wars, \vas held in that highest 

Prynue’s tract cut Healtli’.s SickiioB.s-e’’ is full of cm inns allu- 

sions to the driiiking'Custoins of the era of Cliarles the First, liis i);ira- 
(loxical title mUikIcs to the sickness tliat re.siilts from, too freely drinking 

healths.’^ 

+ Camden’s “ History of Queen Elizabeth,” Hook III. Many .statutes 
against drunkennes.s, by way of }>rcvcntion, ].»as^sed in the reign of James 
the First. Oar law loiks on this vice as au aggravation of any oiToncc 
Cjinmilted, not as ;m excuse for criniinal mishchaviour, Foe “Black- 
stone,” book iv. c, 2, sec. 0. In Mr. GitVord’s “Massinger,” vol, Ji. 1.58, 
is a nottj to show that when we were young scholars, wc soon equalled, if 
we did not surpass, onr inMstcrs. kir. ()ril<dirist there furnishes ;in extr*ict 
•from Sir Eicdiard Baker’s Ohroincle, whlci) traces the origin of this exotic 
custom to the source mentioned; but the whole passage from Baker is 
literally transcribed from Camden. 
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dogreo of hatred that miglit ho. Then if vve had f^een a man 
wallowing in the streets, or lain sleeping nnder the board, 
^ve should liave spot at him,, and warned all our friends out of 
Ids company,”^ 

Buell was the fit source of this vile custom, which is 
further continued hy the- barbarous dialect it introduced into 
our language ; all the ternis of drinking whieli once abounded 
with us are, Avith.out exception, of a base northern origin.t 
Hut tlie lai'st aeeount I can lind of all tlie refinevnents of this 
new of isolation, when it seems to have reached its 

height, is in our Tom Nasli, who being himself one of these 
deep cxpcrinKuital philosopliers, is likely to disclose all tlie 
mvsteries of the craft. 

He says — “ Now, he is nobody that cannot drink super- 

- Nfisli’a “ Picrct* sig. r 2. 

h 'these baL-lrirous plirasos me it-uilxh^ or iievman, Tiio teriii 

shinier, n liller of wine, a Injllor t.r ». u;;- l)earcr, necordin.L; to Piiillies ; mul 
in taverns, as appears ])y oar draiitatic j'oets, pv drawer, is Dvitcli, or, accord- 
ing to Dr, Nott, purely Dauisb, lia'in d'cnhcr. 

Tfaljamaa over, or nearly druidv, is lilccly to have hetui a provevl.ua, 1 
pliiase fiYcii the Dutch, applied to tluit state o.!' ohriety by an id.ea raudiiar 
witli those water -rats. 'ilius opcca, Dutch, rucans literally onr-veo:. 
Mr. Olftord lias recently told us hi his “ Jonseii,” that it wsas a name given 
to a, stupilying Ijccr introduced into Knglaud from tlie Low Countries ; 
heueo op-zee, or over-sea ; and freee:e,i in (lernian, signifies to swallow 
(jrecddii •' from Ibis vile alliance they corupuunded ;i liarsh term, often/ 
used iu our old plays. Tlius JoviSuu ; 

I do not like the dulness of your eye, 

It hath a heavy east, ’tis upisee Jlutcli. 

Alchemht, A. iy. 13. 2. 

And Flolchor has ^fripse-freoze which Dr. Nott explains in his 
cditi(>u of: J)oclvcrs CuH’s Hornliook, ’ as ‘fri tipsy diaught, or swii]- 
lowing liquor till drunk.” Mr. (.liiku'd says it wru^ the name of Frie.sfarul 
heex\; the meariinv:, liowovcr, was *'t.o drink swdaiLhIy like a Dntchiuajj.” 

\Vg are indebted to the Dimes ff)r many of our terms of jollity, siie/j a.s 
.a and a carouse. Mr. (fifford lias given not only a. now but very 

distluct explanation of these classical terms iu his “Massinger.” “A 
roupe was a large glass, iu whicli a liealtU was giveu, tlie flriuking of 
which liy the rest of the com puny formed a carouse. Barnaliy Kich notices 
the carouse as an invention for wliich the first founder merited hanging. 
It is uecossiiry to add, tliat there could be no roftsc or carome, unless tlic 
glasses w'ere emptied.” Although we have lost the terms, we have not 
Tost the practice, as those who have the honour of dining in public 
j>arfcieB are still gratified hy the animating cry of “Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses.’’ " ■ 

According to Blount’s “ Cflossographia,” ccroetifc is a corruption of two 
old Goruian wmxls, (jar signifying all, and ansz, out; so that to drink 
P'roiv/f;;: is tv> drink ,* hence certnoe:. * 
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nagidiim; carouse the hunter’s lioope ; quaiF vpse freeze 
crosse ; with heallhs, gloves, mumpes, frolic kes^ and a thou- 
sand such domineering inventions.”* 

Drinking siqwr-nagiihim, that is, on the nail, is a device, 
which Nash sa^^s is new cornc cut of France ; l)ut it had 
probably a northern origin, for far nortliward it still 
exists. This new device consisted in tliis, that aftci* a man, 
says Nash, hath turned uj) the bottom of the cup to drop it 
on his nail, and make a ])carl with wliat is hdt, whieli if it 
shed, and cannot make it stand on, by reason fberc is too 
much, be must drink again for bis penanee. 

The custom is also alluded to by Ihshop Hall in his 
satiriiail roniancc of Mmul us alter et idemf ’■'’'A Discovery 
of a New World,” a work which }>rol)abIy Swift read, and did 
not forget. Tiie Duke of T(aiter-belly in liis oration, when lie 
drinks otf his largo goblet of twelve quarts, on his election, 
exclaims, should he be false to tlieir laws — Lot never tlu.s 
goodiy-formed goblet of \viiie go jovially througli lue; and 
then he set it to Ins rnoutlj, stole it oif every di'op, vSave 
a little rernuindcr, wliieli lie was liy custom to sot upon his 
tliiiml/ s nail, and lick it off as ho did.” 

The phrase is in Fletclier: 

I aiQ tiiinc ad vnaucM 

that is, he would drink witli hivS friend to the last. In a 
manuscript letter of the times, 1 ibid an account oi‘ Columbo, 
the Spanisli ambassador, helug at Oxford, and drinking lioaltbs 
to tlie infanta. The writer adds— 1 sliall not tell you how 
our doctors pledged healtlis to the InlVinta and tlie arch- 
ducheSKS ; and if any left too Ing a snuff, Columbo would evy, 
Supernaculum ! supernaculum / ” f 

This Bacchic freak seems still preserved : for a recent 
traveller, Sir George Mackenzie, has noticed the custom in 
his Travels througli Iceland. ‘^His host having filled a 
silver eiq) to the brim, and put on the cover, then held it 
towards the person wlio sat next to him, and desired him to 
take off the cover, and look into the cup, a ceremony intended 
to secure fair play in filling it. He drank our health, desiring 

* ^‘Pierce pGnmlos.se, sig. r 2, 1595. 
f Wlieu Christian I V . of Denmark was? at the court of our James I. on 
a visit, <]rinking appears to have been carried t*.) an excess ; there is extant 
an account of a court masque, in wlLicIi tl\o actors were too tipsy to con- 
tijuie their parts ; luckily, their majesties were not sufficiently sober to 
tiucl fault. 
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to be excused from emptyinj^ the cup, on account ot' tlie 
indilFcrent state of his health ; but we were informed at the 
same time that if any one of us should negdect any part of 
the cereniony, or fail la inrrrt the cup y placing the edge on one 
of the thumbs as a proof that we had swallowed every dro])^ 
the defaulter would be obliged by the laws of drinking to fill 
the cup again, and drink ib off a sc?cond time. in spite of 
their utmost exertiojis, the penalty of a second draught was 
incurred by two of the company ; we were dreading the eon- 
sequences of having swallowed so much wine, and in terror 
lest the cup should be sent round again.” 

Carouse the hunieys hoop. — Carouse ” has been already 
cx])lained: the hunter'' s hoop alludes to the custom of hoops 
being marked on a drinking-pot, by which every man was to 
measure Ids drauglit. Sliakspeare mak(xs the Jacobin Jaclc 
Cade, among his furious relbrnmtions, promise Ins friends that 
“tliere shall he in England .seven haUpeniiy loaves sold for a 
penny ; the three-hooped pot shall hare ten lioopjs, and I will 
make it a felony to drink small beer.” 1 have elsewhere 
observed that our modern Bacchanalians, whose feats are 
recorded the bottle, and who insist on an equality in their' 
rival combats, may discover some ingenuity in that invention 
among our ancestors of their 'peg-tankards^ of wliich, a few 
may yet occasionally be found in Derbyshire the invention 

Tlicse inventions for keeping every tluvsty .soul within bounds are 
albuled to by Tom Nash ; I do not know tliat liis authority will be great 
as an antu|uary, but the things themselves he describe.s he had seen. He 
tells us, that “King Edgar, because his subjects should not offend in 
swilling and bibbing ns they did, caused certain iron cups to be ciiained 
to every fouiituin and well-side, and at every vintner's door, wnth 
iron pins in tJicniy to stint every man how much he should drink ; 
and he who w^ent beyond one of those pins forfeited a penny for every 
draught.” 

Pegge, in his “ Anonym lana,” has minutely described these 
whicli con firms this account of Nash, and nearly the antiquity of the cus- 
tom, “ They have in the inside a row of eight pins one above another, 
from top to bottom ; the tankard hold.s two quarts, so that ihei*e is a gill 
of ale, I, e.y half a pint of Winchester measure between each pin, The first 
pepou that drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pin ; the 
second was to empty to the next pin, &c. ; by which means the pins were 
so many measures to tlie compotators, mahiny them all drink xddcey or 
the same quantity ; and as the distance of the pins was such as to contain 
u large draught of liquor, the company would be very liable by this 'method 
to (jet drunky especially when, if tliey drank short of tbe pin or beyond it, 
they vx\n'e oliliged to drink again. In Archbishop Anselm’s Canons, made 
in the council ut London in 1102, priests are enjoined not to go to drink- 
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of an ago loss refined than the present, when wo have heard 
of globular glasses and bottles, wliich . by their shape cannot 
stand, but ndj about the table ; thus compelling the unfortu- 
nate Bacchanalian to drain tin? last drop, or expose his 
recreant sobriety. 

VVe must have recourse again to our old IViend Tom Nash, 
who acquaints us with some of ‘Hhe general rules and inven- 
tions for drinking, as good as printed precepts or statutes by 
act of parliament, that go from drunkard to di'unkard ; as, 
still to keep your first man ; not to lea\'c any Jlocks in the 
bottom of the cup ; to knock the glass on your th umb \v\\Gn 
you have done ; to have some shoeing-horn to pull on your 
wine, as a rasher on the coals or a red-herring.’’ 

Shoeing-Jiorns, sometimes called gloves, are also described 
1>3'‘ Bishop Hall in his M.undus alter et idem.” “ Then, sir, 
comes me u]) a service of tdiocing-liorns of all sorts ; salt 
cakes, red-herrings, anchovies, and gammon of bacon, and 
abundance of suchy.>?t//cr,9-(;m.” 

Thai famous surfeit of Jlhenisli ami pickled herrings, 
which banquet proved so fatal to Robert Green, a congenial 
wit and associate of our Nash, was oecasioued by these 
slweingdiorns. 

Massinger has given a curious list of a service of shoeing - 
liorns,^'' 

. I usher 

Such an unexpected dainty bit for breakfast 
As never yet 1 cook'd ; ’tis not Bolargo,^ 

Fried frogs, potatoes vnnrrow’d, cavear, 

Carps’ tongues, the pith of an Kuglish eljine of beef, 

Nor owe Jiaiian dcilcaicy oil'd mushrooms, 

And yet a draiccr-on loo;* and if you show not 

ing-houts, Dor fo drinlc to prgs. The words are— Ut Preshytrri non, 
rant ad polaiioncs, uec aii Finnas bibant.” (Wilkins, vol. i. p. 088 .) 
This shows the antiquity of this invention, which at least w\as as old as 
the Conquest. 

* And yet a draiocr-on too ; i. e, an incitement to appetite r the phrase 
is yet in use. This drawer-on was also tecdiuicalJy termed ix puUcr-on and 
a shoe! ngdior )i m drink. 

On '‘ the Italian delicate oifd lunshrooms,” still a favourite dish with 
the Italians, I have to communicate some curious knowledge. In an origi- 
nal jnanuscript letter dated Hereford, I5fch Novernber 1(>59, the imnie of 
the writer wnuting, but evidently Hie composition of a jjhysician who had 
travelled, I find that the dressing of mcshroo.ms wars then a novelty. The 
learned writer laments his error that he “ disdained to learn the cookery 
that occurred in my travels, by a sullen principle of mistaken devotion, 
aBd thus declined the great helps I had to enlarge and improve human 
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An appetite, and a strong one, I’ll not say 
To eat it, Imt devour it, without grace too, 

(For it will not stay a preface) I am shamed, 

And all my past provocatives will be jeer’d at. 

Massing KR, Tke Guardiorii^ A- ii, S. 3. 

To Idtioolc the glass on the thwmh, was to show th(}y had 
perforiniid their duty. Barnahy Eicli describes this custom: 
after drank, the president “turned tlie bottom of the 

cu]i upwai-d, and in ostentation of his dexterity, gave it a 
fillip, to make it cry 

They had among these “domineering inventions” some 
which wc' may imagme never took place, till they were told by 
“ the hollow cask ” 

How the waning night grew old. 

Such \viiYe\flap-drajons, wliich wei’e small combustible 
bodies bred at one end and Moated in a glass of liquor, wbieb 
an cxjjerlenced tojier swallowed imha>anod, while yet blazing. 
Sudi is j.)r. Johnson’s accurate description, who scorns todiave 
witnessed what hcj so well deeserihes.* When Palstaif says of 
Boins’s acts of dexterity to ingratiate hiuisell* with the prince, 
that “ ho dihiks olf for Map-dragons,” it seems 

that this Avas likewise one of those “ frolics,” for Nash notices 
that the liquor was “ to be stirred about with xi ea/ndle' s-crid^to 
make it taste hotter, and not to liold your peace wlMIe thepoty 
is stirring,” no doubt to mark the intrepidity of the miser- 
able “ skinker,” The most illustrious feat of all is one,hosv- 
ever, described by Bishop Hall. If the didiiker “could put 
ids huger into the Marne of the candle wiiihout playing hit-I- 
iniss-I ! he is held a sober man, however otherwise drunk he 

diet.” Tills was .an age of medicine, when it was imagined that the healtli 
of mankind essentially depended on diet ; and Molfet had written his 
curious book on this principle. Our writer, in noticing the pasision of tho 
ilonm7Js for mushrooms, which was cfilled ‘*an Imperial dish,” says, ‘‘Im 
had eatei] it often at Sir Henry Wotton’s table (our resident ambassador at 
Venice), always dressed by the insiiection of bis DntcU-Venetian Johanna, 
or of Nic. Oadart, and truly it did deserve the old applause as I found it 
at his table ; it was far beyond our English food. Neither did any of ns 
fmd it of ].lar^l digestion, for wo did not eat like Adamites, but as modest 
men would oat of musk-inelons. If it were now lawful to hold any kind 
of mteliigence with Nic. Oiidart, I would only ask him t^ir Henry Wodaiis 
art of dressing ^mishrooniSj and I hope that is not high treason.” — 8loanc 
MSS\ 4202.. 

* See Mr. Douce’s curious ‘‘Illustrations of ShaksiJcarc,” vol. i. 4C7 ; 
a gentleman more intimately conversant with onr ancient and domestic 
manners than, perhaps, any single individual in the country. ** 
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miglil ])c.’' This was eonsidcrecl as a trial of victory ainoag 
tliepo ‘‘ can ary -birds,” or bibbers of canary winc.'^ 

We ]iavi,‘ a very common expression to describe a man in a 
state of ebriety, that he is as drunk as a beast,” or that ‘'ho 
is beastly drunk.” This is a libel on the brutes, for the vice 
of el)rietv is perfectly liuman. I think the phrase is peculiar 
to ourselves: and I imagine 1 have discovered its origin. 
When el)riety became first prevalent in our nation, daring tlic 
reign of Elizabeth, it was a favourito notion among the writers 
of the lime, and on which they have exhausted their buK^y, 
tlird a man in the dirlerent stages of ebriety showed the most 
vicious quality of dillerent animals ; or that a company of 
drunkards exhibited a collection of brutes, witliilieir ditfcrent 
characteristics. 

All dronltardcs are boasts,” says George Gascoigne, in a 
curious tre:itise on thcnyt and he ]>rocceds in illustrating his 
proposition ; but the satirist Ahnsli has classified ciglit kinds 
of drunkards a fanciful sketch from tlie hand of a master 
in hnmoui’, and winch could only have been composed ))y a 
close spectator of tlieir manners and habits. 

“The lirst is ancl h(.Gea])s lunt sings and bolknvg 

and daneetiY ibr the heavens; tlie second is Ijjon-di'unic^ aiul 

lie dings tlu; pots alKYut the house, calls the liostess yy e, 

breaks the giass-window.s with his dagger, and is a])t to 
‘quarrel Yvitli any man that speaks to him; tlio third is 
drunk, lieavy, lumpish, and sleepy, and oricE; fe>r a little more 
drink and a few more clothes; the fourth sheep-drunk, 
wise ill his own conceit when, he cannot bring forth a right 
word; the liftli is maudleii -drunk, when a fellow will weep for 
kindness in tlie midst of his drink, and kiss you, saying, bBy 
God ! captain, I love thee ; go thy w;pys, tliou dost not think 
SO often of vne as 1 do of thee: I would (if it plciuscd God) I 
could not love thee so well as 1 do,’ and tlien lie jmts his 
finger in Ins eye and cries. Th<3 sixth is rnarim-drunk, when 
a man is drunk, and drinks lum.sclf sober ere he stir; the 
seventh is goat-drunk^ when in his drunkenness he luith no 
mind but on lechery. The eighth is fox-drunlc, when he is 
crafty- drunk, as many of the iiutchmen be, which will never 

'• This t^rm h used in Bancroft’s Books of Epigrams and Epi- 

taphs, ’ 1639. I take it to have been an accej)ted one <if that day. 

f A delicate Piet for daintio mouthed .Dronkardes, Vrherjn the fowle 
Abuse of common carowsiiig and qiiatting with hartie Draughtos is hoacstlie 
admonished.” By George Gascoigne, Esquier. 1576. 
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bariQfain but wlicii they are drunk. All these species, and 
more, T have seen practised in one eompanij at one siftinq ; when 
1 have l)oevr|)onnitted to remain sober amongst tlicin only to 
note tlieir several luimoiirs.” Tliese beast-drunkards are 
eharacterised in a. frontispiece to a curious tract on Drunken- 
ness where the men arc represented with the heads of apes, 
swine, &c. Ac. 

A new era in tliis history of our drinking-parties occurred 
about the time of the Itestoration, wdien politics heated their 
wine, and drunkenness and loyalty became more closely eon- 
necied. As the puritanic coldness wore off, the people were 
porpetnally, in 1G50, warmed in drinking the king’s healtli on 
llicir knees ; and, among voarious kinds of “ranting cavidicr- 
i.sm/’ the cavaliers during Cromweirs usurpation usually put 
a crumb of bread into their glass, and before tbey drank it olf, 
witli Ciiutious ambiguity exclaimed, “God send tliis erum 
ivell down !” which by the way }.)reserves the ort hoepy of tliat 
extraordinary man’s name, and maybe added to tlie insianees 
adduced in our present voluirio “ On the orthography of 
proper names.” We liave a curious account of a drimken 
Ijout by some royalists, told by Whitelocko in hi.s Memorials, 
It bore some resemblance to tlie drinking-party of Catiline : 
they mingled their own blood with their w'ine.* After the 
llestoration, Burnet complains of the excess of convivial loy- 
alty. “Drinking the king’s health was set up hy too many 
as a distinguishing mark of loyalty, and drew many into great 
excess after his majesty’s restoration. ”t 


LITERARY ANECDOTES. 

A wiUTEU of penetration secs connexions in literary anecdotes 
wliiclx arc not immediately perceived by others : in his liands 
anecdotes, even should they be familiar to u.s, are susceptible 

■*' I shall preserve the story iu the words of Whitelocke ; it wa.s .some- 
thing hidicroiis, as well as terrific. 

“From Devkshire (in May, 1650) that five driinkards agreed to drink 
the king’s health in. their blood, and that c-ach of them should cutoff a 
piece cdMiis buttock, and fry it upon the gridiron, whicli was done by four 
of them, of whom one did bleed so exceedingly, that they were fain tu send 
for a chirurgeon, and so were discovered. The wife of one of them liearing 
tliat her husband was amongst tliem, caaie to the room, and taking up a 
pair of longs laid about her, and so saved tho cutting of her husband’s 
tlesh.” — Whltclocke- s MemoriaUy p, 453, second edition. 

i' Burnet's Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 
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of (liuliictions and iiifereiices, wliicb become novel and impor- 
tant trutlis. Facts of themselves are barren ; it is when 
these facts pass throngh rellections, and become interwoven 
with our feelings, or our reasonings, that they are the linest 
illustrations ; that they assume the dignity of pliilosopliy 
teaching by example;” that, in the moral world, they arc 
what the wuse system of Bacon inculcated in the natural 
knowledge deduced from experiments ; the study of nature in 
her ojierations. '' When exairiples are pointed out to us,” 
says Lord Bolingbroke, there is a kind of appeal, with which 
wo are tiattered, made to our senses, as well as to our under- 
standings. , The instruction conies then from our authojity ; 
we yield to fact, wlieu we resist speculation,” 

For this reasoip writers and artists should, among their 
recreations, be forming a constant acquaintance with the liis- 
tory of their departed kindred. In literary biogra.])hy a man 
of genius always finds something which relates to idiriself. 
The studies of ari.ists have a great uniformity, and tlieir liahi'ts 
of lilb arc monotonous. Tliey liave all the same dhlieultics to 
encounter, although they do not all meet witli the same 
glory. How many secrets may the man of genius learn Irom 
literary anecdotes ! important scci'ets, wliicli his friends will 
not convey to liirn. He traces tlm cHcets of similar studies ; 
wm'ued sometinu-s liy failures, and often animated by watoldng 
*the incijiicut and sluulowy attcm)>ts wliich closed in a great 
vvork. f'rom one lie learns in what manner lie plarnu'd and 
corrected ; from another Ik' may overcome tliose obstacles 
wlrich, perlia]is, at that very moiuciit make him rise in despair 
irom Ifis own untinislied labour. Wliat perliaps he had in 
vain desired to know for half his life is revealed to Idin by a 
literary anecdote ; and thus llic amuseinents of indolent hours 
may impart the vigour of study ; as \v(^ find sometimes in 
the iruit ^ve liavo taken lor ple-asure the medicirm ^vili(‘h restores 
our liealth. How superficial is that cry of some impertinent 
pretended geniuses of these times who atlect- to exclaim, 
“ Hive me no anecdotes of an author, hut give me his works!” 
I have often found the anecdotes more interesting than the 
works. 

Hr. Jolinson devoted one of his periodical papers to a defence 
of anecdotes, and expresses himself thus on certain collectors 
of anecdotes : Tlicy are not always so ]ui])py as to select the 
mo.-t important. I know not ^vell wliat advantage posterity 
can receive from the only circumstance by which Tickcll has 
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distiBgiiis]ied vl<f(^i50?2. from the rest of n]anki«d,~tlie /rm/w- 
lurity of his pulse ; nor can 1 think myself overpaid for the 
time spent in reading the life of Malherhe^ by being enabled 
to relate, after the learned biographer, that Malherbe had two 
predominant opinions; one, that the looseness of a single 
woman might destroy all licr boast of ancient descent ; the 
other, tliat Fj-eneli. beggars made use, very impropeidy and 
barbai'ous]}^,' of the phrase noble gentlemen, because either 
word included the sense of both.” 

Tljcse just observations may, perhaps, be further illustrated 
by the following notices. Dr. J. Warton lias informed the 
world that maun of our pods have been handsome. This, cer- 
tainly, neitlier concerns the world, nor the class of poets. It 
is trilling to tell us that Di’. Johnson was accustomed “ to 
cut his nails io the quick, I am not mucli gratified by 
being informed, that Menage wore a c/r eater number of slock-- 
ings than any other person, excepting one, wliose name I 
liave really forgotten. The biograplior of Cujas, a celclirated 
lawyer, says that two things were reniarkable of this scholar^ 
Tloct first, that lie studied on the lloor, lying prostrate on a 
carpet, with his books about liiin; and, secondly, tliat his 
perspiration exhaled an cigreeable smell, which lie used to in- 
form Ids friends lie liad in common with Alexander the Great ! 
This admirable biograjihcr sliould have told us whether he 
fre([ucntiy turned from his very uneasy attitude. Somebody 
inibrms us, that Guy Patin j-esembled Cicero, whose statue 
is ])reserved at Rome ; on which he enters into a comparison 
of Patin with Cicero ; but a man may resemble a statue of 
Cicero, and yet not be Cicero, ilaillet loads his life of Des- 
cai'tcs with a thousand nnuutiie, which less disgrace the phi- 
losopliei' tlian the biographer. Was it worth inibrming the 
public, tliat Descartes was very ])articular about Ids v/igs ; 
tliat he liad them rrianufacturcd at Paris ; and that he always 
kept four? That he wore green taifety in Prance : but that 
in Holland he cp-iittcd taifety for cloth ; and that he was loud 
of omelets of eggs ? 

It is an odd observation of Clarendon in his own life, tliat 
Mr. Cldllingworth was of a stature little su])erior to Mr. 
Hales ; and li was an afjG in ivJiich there ivere many great and 
tconderful men of that size.” Lord Falkland, formerly Sir 
Lucius Carey, was of a low stature, and smaller tliari most 
men ; and of Sidney Godolphin, There was never so gi'eat a 
mind and spirit contained in go little room ; so that Lord 
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Falkland used to say merrily, that he thought it was a gi‘eat 
ingredient in his friendship for Mr* (jlodolplun, that he was 
pleased to be found in his company where lie was the properer 
man/’ This irrelevant observation of Lord Clarendon is au 
instance wliere a great mind will sometimes draw infei’ences 
from accidental eoincidences, and establish them into a general 
principle ; as if tlie small size of the men had even the re- 
motest connexion wdtli their genius and their virtues. Per- 
haps, too, there was in this a tincture of the superstitions of 
the times ; whatever it was, tlie fact ouglit not to have de- 
graded the truth and dignity of historical narrative. We 
have writers who ciimiot discover the particulars which cha- 
racterise THE Main — their souls, like damp gunpowder, cannot* 
ignite witli the spark when it falls on them. 

Yet of anecdotes wliicli a}vpear trilling, something may be 
allogod in their defence. .It is certainly safer for writers 
to give us all they Icnow, tliciii to try tlieir discernment for 
rejection. Lot us sometimes recollect, that the page over 
which we toil will probably" furnish materials for authors of 
happier talents. 1 would rather have a Ilirch, or a il-awkins, 
appeur heavy, cold, and prolix, than tluit anytlnng material 
which concerns a Tillotson, or a Jolmsou, should be lost. It 
must also be confessed, that an anecdote, or a circumstance, 
wliicli niav aj)p(>ar inconseqiunitial to a reader, may bear some 
remote or latent ooimcxiou : a biograpber wiu) has long con- 
tcmjdated the cliaraeter lie I'ccords, sees many eoimexions 
which escape an ordinary reader. Ki])pis, iidelosing; tlie life 
of tlie diligent lir. Birch, lias, from his own experience, no 
doubt, formed an apology for that miimte researcli, whicli 
some have thoiiglit this \vriter carried to excess. ‘Mlmnay - 
be alleged in our autiior’s I'avour, that a man who lias a. dce[) 
and extensive ac<|uaiutance with a subject, olten con- 

nexion and importance in some smaller circumstances, which 
may not inmiediateiy be discerned by others ; and, on tliat 
account, may have reasons for inserting them, tliat will 
escape the notice of superficial minds.” 


CONDEMNED POETS. 

I PLATTEB myself that tlio^sc readers who hav<3 talvcn any 
interest in my volume have not conceived me to liave been 
delicient in the elevated feeling v/hich, from early ia’e, i have 
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preserved for the great literary character : if time weaken onr 
enthusiasm, it is the coldness of age wliich creeps on us, hut 
the principle is unalterable which inspired the s 3 U'n|>athy, 
Who will not venerate those master-spirits ‘‘whose publisiucd 
liABOUBS advance the good of mankind,” and those Books 
which ai’e “ tlie precious life-hlood of a mastcr-s])irit, imbalmed 
and treasured np on purpose to a life beyond life?” But it 
has happened that J liave more than once incurred the cen- 
sure of tlie inconsiderate and the tasteless, for attempting to 
separate those writers who exist in a state ot perpetual illu- 
sion ; who live on querulously, which is an evil for themselves, 
and to no purpose of life, which is an evil to others. I luive 
• been blamed for exemplilying “ tlie illusions of writei’s in 
verse,”* l)y the remarkable case of B<‘rcivu\l Stockdale,t who, 
after a condemned silence of nearly half a century, like a viva- 
cious spectre throwing aside his shroud in gaietV) came for- 
ward, a venerable tiiaii in his eightieth year, to assure us ot 
tlie immortality^ oi' one of the woj*si. poets of Ids age ; and f(.)r 
tills wrote his own memoirs, wlucli only jrroved, that when 
autlioivs are troubled witli a literary iKillucination, and possess 
the unliap[)y talent of reasoning in tlieir madness, a little 
raillery, if it cannot cure, may serve at least as a sedutavy 
n’ginien. 

1 sliall illustrate the ease of condemned authors who will 
still he pleading after tlieir trials, by a foreign dramatic*' 
writer. Among those incorrigible munnnrers at public jus- 
tice, not the least extraordinary was a M. Peyraud de BeaussoI, 
who, in 1775, had a tragedy, Les ArsacideSy in six acts, 
printed, not as it was acted,” as Fielding’ says on the title- 
page of one of his comedies, Imt “ as it was damned !” 

in a preiace, this Sh' .Fretful^ moi-o inimitable than 
that original, with all the gravity of an historical narrative, 
details the public conspiracy; and witli all the pathetic 
touelies of a shipwrecked mariner, the agonies of his literaiy 
egotism. 

He declares that it is absurd to condemn a piece whicfi 
they can only know by the title, for heard it had never 
hecn ! And yet ho observes, with infinite riciivcfe, “My 
[)iece is as generally condemned as if the world had it all by 
heart.” 

One of the great objections against this tragedy was its 

* Oalaaiitics of Authors, vol. ii. p. iH-S. 

t It tirst appeared iu a review of his “ Memoirs.’’ 
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BioRstrous plan of six acts ; tlus innovation did not lean to- 
wards improvement in the minds of those who had (oidured 
tlie long suiieri ngs of tragedies of the accepted size. Ihit the 
author olfers some solemn reasons to induce us to believe 
that six acts were so ta,r fi'oni being too many, that tlie ))iec(^ 
laid l)eeii more perfect ^vith a seventh ! M. de Beaiissol had, 
pcihaps, Ixam hap|)y to have known, that other dranuitists 
liave considered tliat the usual restrictions are detrimental to 
a grand genius, JSTat. Lee, when in Bedlam, wrote a play in 
twenty-live acts. 

Our philosophical dramatist, from the constitur.nt princi- 
ples of the Imman mind, and the physical powers of man, 
and tlie French nation more particularly, deduces the origin 
of the sublime, and the; ficiilty of attentjon. The ])lati of his 
tragedy is agreeahlc to tljese ])rineip]es ; Monarelis, Queens, 
and Uivals, and every class of men; it is tlierefore grand! 
and the acts can be listened to, and therefore it is not too 
long 1 It was the high ojuniou tliat he liad 1‘ormed (d* liunuiu 
nature and the French people, which at oneii terrilied and ex- 
cited liim to Ihiish a tragedy, which, he modestly adds, “ may 
not have the merit of any single one ; but wJiich oiui day 
will be discovered to include the labour bestowed on 
fifty !” 

. No great work was ever pi-odueed witliout a grand plan. 

Some critics,” says our author, liave ventured to iisserb 
tliat my six acts may easily be reduced to the usual live, 
witliout injury to the conduct of the fable.” To reply to this 
required a complete aiialy.sis of tlio ti-agedy, whiidi, having 
been found more volumiuous tliaii the ti’agedy itself, he con- 
siderately published separately.” It would ho curious to 
ascertain whether a single copy of the analysis of a con- 
dcmiibd tragedy was ever sold. xXtul yet tiiis critical analysis 
was such an admirable and (lernonstrativc criticism, tliat tlie 
author assures us that it jiroved ilie abso]ut<^ impossibility, 

“ and the most absolute too,” that his piece could not suffer 
the sliglitest curtailment. It deraonstrated more — tliat 
the gradation and the development of interest required ne- 
cessarily acts I but, from dread of carrying tins innova- 

tion too far, the author omitted one act, which passed behind 
the scenes !'^.,but wliich ought to have come in between the 

* The words are, ‘‘Une dcrricre la scene.” I am noC ;mre of the 
.meaning, but an Act hehind ike scenes would be ijcrfcctly in eharacter 
■with this dramatic bard. 

YOL. IT. 
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fifth and sixth ! Another point is proved, that the attention 
of an audience, the physical powers of man, can be kept up 
with interest much longer than has been calculated ; that his 
piece only takes up two hours and three qaaiters, or tlirhe 
hours at most, if some of the most impassioned parts were 
hut declaimed rapidly/^' 

Now we come to the history of all the disasters which 
happened at the acting of tliivS tragedy. How can people 
conqilaiii that my piece is tedious, when, after the first act, 
they would never listen ten minutes to it ? Why did they 
attend to the first scenes, imd even applaud one ? Let mo 
■ not be told, because these were sublime, and commanded the 
respect of the cabal raised against it ; because tliere are 
other scenes far more sublime in the piece, which tliey per- 
petually interrujitcd. Will it bo believed, that they pitched 
upon the scene ot the sacrifice of Volgesie, as one of the most 
tedious ? — the scene of Volgesie, wliicb is the finest in my 
piece ; not a verse, not a word in it, can be omitted I f Every- 
thing tends towards the catastroplui ; and it reads in the 
closet as well as it would allect us on the stage. I was not, 
however, astonished at this ; what men hear, and do not un- 
derstand, is always tedious ; and it was recited in so shocking 
a tone by the actress, wiio, not having entirely recovered 
ifom a fit of illness, was Hurried by tlie tumult of tiie audience.* 
She declaimed in a twanging tone like psalm-singing; so 
that the audience could not hear, among tlu; latiguing discord- 
ances (he means their own hissing), nor separate the thoughts 
and words from the full chant which accompanied them. 
They objected perpetually to the use of the word Madame 
between two female rivals, as too comic ; one of the pit, 
when an actress said Madame, cried out " Say PrinceHse !' 
This disconcerted the actress. They also objected to the 
words Apropos and mahapropos. Yet, after all, how are 
there too many Madames in the piece, since they do not 

* The exact reasioning of Sir Fretful, in the Critic, when Mr^?. Danglo 
thouglit his piece rather too long,” %y1uU he proves his play was a 
renuu’kahly sliort play.” — Tho Urst oveniiig you can scare me three hours 
and a half, I'll undertake to read you the wl)ole, from begiuioing to end, 
with the prologue and epilogue, and allow time for tho music between tlie 
acts. The watch here, you know, is the critic.” 

f Again, Sir Fretful ; when Dangle ventures to suggest that the inte* 
rest rather lalls off in the fifth act;” — •** llises, X believe you mean, sir.” 
— “No, I doiit, upon my word.” — “Yes, yes, you da, upon my soul ; ik 
certaialy don’t fall off; no, no, it don’t fall off,” 
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amount to forty-six in the course of forty -four scenes? Of 
these, however, I have erased half,” 

This Instorian of his own wrong’-headodness proceeds, with 
all tlie simplicity of this imrrativCj to describe the hubbub. 

Thus it was impossible to connect what they wore heiu- 
ing with what they liad heard. In the short intervals of 
silence, the actors, wlm, during the tumult, forgot their cha- 
racters, tried with difficulty to recover their conception. The 
conspirators were prepared to a man ; not only in tlieir Iiead, 
hut some with written notes hud their watchwords, to 
set their party a-going. They seemed to act with the most 
extraoi'dinary concert ; they seemed to know the exact moment 
when tliey were to give the word, and drown, in their 
liurly-biirly, the voice of tlie actoi*, who had a passionato 
part to declaim, and thus break tlie connexion between tlio 
speakers. All this ])roduced so complete an edeet, that it 
seemed as if the actors themselves had been of tlie cons[)iracy, 
so wilful and so active was the execution of the plot. It was 
particularly during the fifth and sixth acts tliat the cabal was 
most outrageous • they know these were the most beautiful, 
and deserved particular attention. Such a humming arose, 
that the actors seem(Ml to have had their heads turn(*d ; some 
lost their voice, some declaimed at random, the prompter in 
vain cried out, nothing was heard, and every tiling was said; 
the actor, who C(.)u1d not hear the eatclx-word, remained dis- . 
concerted and silent ; the whole was broken, wrong and right; 
it was all Hebrew. Xor was this all ; the actors behind the 
scene \vere terrified, and they either came forwards trembling, 
and only watching the signs of their brotlier actors, or W'ould 
not venture to show tliemsclves. The inacliinist only, with 
his scene-shifters, who lelt so deep an iiitere.st in the iate 
of my piece, was tranquil and attentive to his duty, to 
produce a fine elthct. After the hurly-burly was over, ho 
left the actors mute witli their arms crossed. He opened the 
scenery ! and not an actor could enter on it [ The pit, more 
clamorous than ever, would not sailer tlie denouement ! Such 
was the conduct, and such the intrepidity, of the army em- 
ployed to bt^iogo the Arsacidesl Such was the cause of that 
accusation of tedious ness made against a drama, which has 
most evidently the contrary defect !” 

Such is the history of a damned drarnatist, written by him- 
self, witli a truth and simplicity worthy of a happier fate. It 
is admirable to see a man, who was himself so deeply involved 

x2 
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in the event, preserve the observing calmness which could 
discover the minutest occurrence ; and, allowing for his pai’- 
ticular conception of the eause, detailing them with the most 
rigid veracity. This author was unquestionably a man of the 
most honourable probity, and not destitute of intclleetual 
ability ; hut he must serve as an useful example of that 
wrong-headed nature in some men, which has produced 
so jna.ny ‘‘Abbots of /Unreason ” in society, whom it is 
in vain to eonvinec by a reciprocation of arguments ; who 
assuming ialso principles, act rightly according to themselves; 
a sort of rational lunac}’’, which, when it discovers itself in 
politics and religion, and in tlie more common affairs of life, 
has ]jroduced the most unha])py e fleets ; but this fanaticism, 
wlicn confined to poetry, only amuses us with the ludicrous; 
and, in the persons of Monsieur de llcaussol, and of Ucreival 
Stu<‘kdale, may offer some very fortunate sell -recollections in 
that “ Calamity of Authors ’’ whicli 1 have called “ The 
Illusions of Writers in Verse.” 


ACAJOU AND ZIRPHILE. 

As a literary curiosity, and as a supplemental anecdote to the 
article of Prefaces, I cannot pass over the suppressed pre- 
face to the “ Aeiijou et Zirplule” of Du Glos, which of itself 
is almost a singular instance of hardy ingenuity, in an ad- 
dress to the public. 

This single volume is one of the most whimsical of fairy 
tales, aaid an amusing satire originating in an odd circum- 
stance. ' Count 'J.Vssiii, tlie Swedish Ambassador at the Court 
of France, had a number of grotesque designs made by Bou- 
cher, the king’s painter, and engraved by the first artists. 
The last plate had just been iinislicd when the Count was 
recalled, and appointed Prime Minister aud Governor to the 
Crown Prince, a place he filled with great honour ; and in 
emulation of Fenelon, composed letters on the education of a 
Prince, which have been translated. ' He left behhul him in 
France all the plates in the hands of Boucher, vvho, having 
shown them to Du Clos for their singular invention, re- 
gretted that he had bestowed so much fancy on a bury tale, 
which was not to bo liad ; Du Clos, to I'eliove his I'egrets, 

* See antef vol. i. p. 71. 
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oflered to invent a tale to correspond with these grotesque 
subjects. This seemed not a little diHicult. In the iirst 
plate, the author ap])ears in his morning-gown, writing in his 
study, suiToundod by apes, rats, butterflies, and smoke* In 
another, a Prince is drost in the French costume of 1710, 
strolling full of thought the shady walk of ide\as.” In 
a third plate, the Prince is conversing with a fairy who rises 
out of a gooseberry which lie has plucked : two dwarfs, dis- 
cover(3d in another gooseberry, give a sharp fillip to the 
Prince, who seems much embarrassed by their tiny mali- 
ciousness. In another walk he cats an apricot, which opens 
with the most beautiful of faces, a little melancdioly, and 
leaning on one side. In another print, he fnids tlie body of 
his lovely face and the hands, and lie adroitly joinis them to-» 
getlier. Such was tlie set of these incomprehensible and capri- 
cious inventions, which the lighter fancy and Ingenuity of Da 
Clos converted into a fairy story, full of })leasantvy and satire.* 

Among the novelties of this small volume, not the least 
remarkable is the dedication ol’ this fairy romance to the 
public, which excited great attention, and charmed and pro- 
voked our author’s lickle patron. J)u Clos here openly ridi- 
cules, and dares his protector and his judge. This hazardous 
attack was successful, and the author soon acrpiired the re- 
putation whicli lie afterwards maintained, of being a writer 
wlio little respected tlie common ])rejudices of the world. 
Freron replied by a long criticism, entithMl ^‘Itciionsc du 
Public a r Auteur d’Aeajou hut its severity was not dis- 
covered in its length; so that the public, wlio had been so 
keenly ridiculed, and so hardily braved in the light and 
sparkling page of the haughty Du Clos, preferred the caustic 
truths and the pleasant insult. 

In this “Epistle to the Public,” tlic author informs us 
that, “ excited liy example, and encouraged by tlie success he 
had often witnessed, he designed to write a piece of non- 
sense. Ho was only cmharrassed by the choice of subject. 
Polities, Morals, and Literature, were equally the same to 
me : but I found, strangp to say, all these -matters pre-occu- 
pied by persons who seem to have laboured with the same 
view. I found silly things in all kinds, and I saw myself 
under the necessity of adopting the reasonable one^s to be- 
come singular ; so that I do not yet despair that we m^y one 

* Tho jjlates of the origioal edition are in the quarto form ; they have 
been poorly reduced in the common editions in twelves. 
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day discover truth, when we shall have exhaiiatcd all dur 
errors. ^ 

“ I first proposed to write down all erudition, to show the. 
freedom and independence of genius, whoso fertility is such 
as not to require borrowing anytliing from loreign sources ; 
hut I observed that this had sunk into a mere commonplace, 
trite and trivial, invented by indolence, adopted by igruDrance, 
and which adds nothing to genius. 

“ Mathematics, which has succeeded to erudition, begins to 
be unfasiiionable ; we know at present indeed that one may 
be as great a dizzard in resolving a problem as in restoring a 
reading. Everything is compatible with genius, but nothing 
can give it. * 

the hel esprit^ so much envied, so much sought aftei*, 
it is almost as ridiculous to pretend to it, as it is difiieiilt to 
attain. Thus the scholar is contemned, the mathematician 
tires, the man of wit and genius is hissed. What is to be 
done 

Having tohl the whimsical origdn of this tale, Du Clos 
continues : “ I do not know, my dcair Piddic, if you will ap- 
prove of my de.sign ; however, it apj)ears to me ridiculous 
enougli to deserve your favour; for, to speak to,you likca 
fritTid, you app(‘ar to unite all the .stages of human life, only 
to cx])erieiioe all tlieir cross-accidents. You are a child to run 
after trifles ; a youth wlien driven by your passions; and, in 
mature age, you conclude you are wise, because yotir follies 
are of a more solemn nature, for you grow old only to dote ; 
to talk at random, to act without design, and to believe you 
judge, because you ])ronounce sentence. 

“ I respect you greatly ; I esteem you but little ; you are 
not worthy of lacing loved. TJiese are my sentiments re- 
specting you; if you insist on others from me, in that case, 

‘‘lam, 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant.’^ 

The caustic pleasantry of this “ Epistle Dedicatory” was 
considered by some mawkish critic^ so often si ve, that when 
the editor of the “Cabinet de Eees,” a vast eollection of 
fairy tales, republished this little playful satire and whimsical 
fiiney-piece, he tliought proper to eanoel the “ Epistle t” 
concluding that it was entirely wanting in that respect with 
which the public ought to be addressed ! This editor, of 
course, was a Erenelunan : we view him in the ridiculous 
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attitude of making his profound bow, and exprossing all this 
^Miigh consideration” for this, same Pahlie,” while, with 
liis opera-hat in lus liand, *he is sweeping away the most 
poignant and delectable page of Acajou and Zirphile. 


TOM O’ BEDLAM& 

The history of a race of singular mendicants, known by the 
iiame of Tom o' Bedlams, connects itself with that of our 
poetry. Not only will they live with our language, since 
Sliakspeare has perpetuated their existence, but they tliem- 
selves apjjcar to have been the occasion of creatiiig a species 
of wild fantastic poetry, pccidiar to our nation. 

Bethlelieni Hospital formed, in its original Institution, a 
contracted and ponuiious cliarlty;^' its governors soon dis- 
covered that the metropolis furnislicd them with more luna- 
tics tVian tliey had calculated on ; they also required iVom the 
friends of the patients a weekly stipend, l)esi(les clothing. 
It is a melancholy fact to record in tlie lii story of luimaji 
nature, that when one of their original regulatiojis prescribed 
that persons who put in patients should provide their 
clothcvS, it was soon observ'cd that the poor lunatics were fre- 
quently perishing hy the omission of this slight duty Irom 
those former friends ; so soon iorgotten were they whom 
none found an interest to recollect. Tlioy were obliged to 
open contributions to provide a wardrobe. f 

In consequence of the limited resources of the Hospital, 
they relieved the establishment by frequently discharging 
patients whose cure might he very equivocal. Harmless 
lunatics thrown tluis into tlie world, often v/ithout a single 
friend, wandered about the country, chanting wild ditties, 
and wearing a fantastical dress to attract the notice of the 
charitable, on whose alms tlicy lived. They had a kind of 
costume, which I find described hy Randle Holme in a 
curious and extraordinary work.J 

* The establisliiiient could oilginally accommodate no more than six 
hmatics. In 1644, tlie mirabcr had only increased to forty-four; and the 
buildhig had nearly i>erjshcd for ^vant of fundis, when the city rained a 
sub;ycription and repaired it. After the great lire, it was re-OBtablislnxl on 
a much larger scale in Moorliclds. 

T Stowe’s “ Survey of London,” Book i. 

If “ The Academy of Armory,” Book ii. c. 3, p, 101. This is a singu- 
lar work, where the writer has contrived to turn the barren subjects of 
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The Bedlam has a long stiifl*, and a cow or ox-hora bj 
his side ; his clothing fantastic and ridiculous; for being a 
inadinari, ho is madly decked and dressed all oyer with rubins 
(ribands), feathers, cuttings of clotli, and what not, to rnako 
him seem a madman, or one distracted, wlicn he is no other 
than a wandering and dissemhling* knave.” This writer hero 
points out one oi'tlie grievances resulting from licepsing even 
harmless lunatics to roam about the country; for a set of 
pretended madmen, called ‘‘Abram men,” a cant term I'oxV 
certain stur<iy rogues, concealed themselves in their costu/nCy 
covered tlui country, and pleaded the privileged denomination 
when detected in their depredations.'^' 

]] oral dry iato nn entertaining Eucyclopa'^din, containibg much curiaii» 
knewiedge on almost every subject ; t/ut this folio more j^artieularly ex- 
hibits the most copious v<.>cabiilary of oM English terms. It has been said 
t]>at tlierc are not more than twelve copies extant of this very rare work, 
which is prol)ably i\ot true. [It is certainly not correct ; the work is, how- 
ever, rare and valuable.] 

hi that curious source of our domestic history, tho “ Engli.sh Villanies'’ 
of Decker, we find a lively dc-scriptioTi of tho “ Abram cove,” or Abram 
.man, the impostor wlio pei’soijatcd a Tom o’ Dedlain. lie was terribly 
disgui.sed with liis grote.sr|ue rags, Jiis stall’, his knotted Jiair, and Mutli the 
more dlsgustingMunitrivaiices to excite pity, still praetbsed among a clas.'s 
of our mendlc.ants, who, in their cant language, are still said “ to sham 
Ahraliam, ” This iinpo.stor wa.*^, tliercforo, a.s suited his purpose and the 
place, capaUe of working on the synqiathy, )>y uttering a silly 7U.(vmdhit/} 
or demamiing of charity, or teiTifyiiig tlie easy fears of Avomon, children, 
and doujestlcs, as he wandered up and down the country : tJiey refused 
nothing to a being who Avns as terrliic to th%m ns “ Kobin Good-fellow,” 
or R;iw-Iioad and 131oody-])one.s.” Thus, as Edgar expresses it, ‘‘ some- 
times with lunatic bans, sometimes Avith prayers,” tho gestures of thi.s 
impostor Avorc “a counterfeit puppet -jday : they came with a liollow 
iioise, whooping, leaping, gambolling, Avildly dancing, Aviih a fierce or 
distracted look,” These sturdy mendicants Avere called “ Tom of Bedlam’s 
hand of mad-cap-s,” or “Poor Tom's llock of wild geese.” Decker has 
preserved their “Mauiid,” or begging — “Good Avorship master, bestow 
your reAVTii'd on a poor man that liath been In Bedlam Avithout Bishopsgatc, 
throe years, four iiit)nths, and nine days, and bestow one piece of small silver 
towairds his fees, wliich he i.s indebted there, of SI. 13s, 74d.” (or to such 
effect). 

Or, “ Noav dame, w^ell and wisely, what will you give poor Tom ? One 
pound of your sheepbs-feathers to make poor Tom a blanket ? or one cutting 
of yonr sow’s side, no bigger than my arm ; or one piece of your salt meat 
to make poor Tom a sharing-horn; or one cross of your small silver, 
tOAvanis a pair of shoes ; A>'ell and Avisely, give poor Tom an (dd sheet to 
keep him from the cold; or an old doublet and jerkin of my master’s; 
Avell and. wisely, God save the king and his er)UiiciL” Such i.s a history 
draAvn from the A^ery archives of mendicity and imposture; and Avritteu 
perhapa as far back as the reign of James the First : but wliich prevailed 
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Sir Walter Scott first obligingly suggested to me that 
tbeso roving lunatics were out-door pensioners of Bedlam, 
sent, about to live as well as they could with the pittance 
granted by the hospital. 

The fullest tiocoimt that I have obtained of these singular 
persons isdrawn from a inannsc'i’ipt note transcribed from 
some of Aubrey’s papers, which I have not seen printed. 

^‘Till t]io breiiking out of tiie civil wars, Tom o’ Bedlams 
did travel about the country ; they bad been poor distracted 
men, that had hccn put into Bedlam, where recovering some 
soberness, they were licentiated to go a bogging ; i, e., they 
had on tlioir left arm an armiba, an iron ring for tlie arm, 
about four inches long, as printed in some works.* They 
could not get it off; tliey wore about ibcir necks a gi‘eat born 
of an ox in a string or bawdry, which, wlien they came to a 
house, they did wind, and tluw ])ut the drink given to them 
int(j this horn, whereto they put a sto]>plc\ Since the wai’s T 
do not remember to l)ave seen any oua of them.” Th<? civil 
wars, probiibly, cleared the country of all sorts of vagal)onds ; 
but among the royalists or the parlianientarians, we did not 
know tliat in their rank and lilc they had so many I’oiu 
o’ Bedlams. 

1 liave now to explain something in tlie character of Edgar 
in Lvay\ on wliicli the comm{m tutors seem to have inge- 
*^iiously Idiinclered, ifoui an imperfect knowledge of the cha- 
racter which Edgar personates. 

Edgar, in wanclei’ing about the country, for a safe disguise 
assumes the character of tliese Tom o'" Bvdlams ; lie thus 
closes one of his distracted spccclics — Poor Tom, Thj horn 

in tliafc of Elizabeth, ShalxKpeni'o lias .so finely shown in his Ed'^ar. 
This and these as.^imied inaiiner.s and I should not have 

]>reserved from their utter xieiiury, but sucli was the rude jn.aterial which 
8hakspeare has worked uj) into that must fanciful and richest vein of native 
poetry, which pervade.s the charxicter of the wandering Edgar, tormented 
by ‘HhtJ foul fiend”' when he 

— — — bethought 

To take the liascst and most jioore.st shape 
That ever iienury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast. 

And the poet proceeds with a minute picture of “ Bedlam beggars.” See 
LcaTy Act ii. Sc. 3, 

* Aubrey’s information is perfectly correct; for those impostors who' 
assumed the character of Tom o’ Bedlams for their own nefarious puriiosea 
used to have a mark burnt in their arms, which they showed as the mark 
of Bedlam. “The English Villanies” of Becker, c 17. 1648. 
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is dry V'^ Oa this Johnson is content to inform us, that 
men that begged undcir pretence of lunacy used formerly to 
caiTy a horn and blow it tlirough the streets.” This, is no 
explanation of Edgar’s allusion to the dryness of his horn. 
Steevens adds a fanciful note, that Edgar alludes to a pro- 
verbial expression, /.s* designe'd to express that 

a man liad said all he could say ; and, further, Steevens sup- 
poses that Edgar speaks these words aside ; as if he Imd 
been quite weary of Tom o’ Bedlam's part, and could not 
keep it up aiiy longer. The reasons of all tliis conjectural 
criticism are a curious illustration of perverse ingenuity. 
Aubrey’s manuscript note has shown ns that the Jk^dlam’s 
horn was also a drinldncj-liorn, and Edgar closes his speech in 
tlie perfection of the assumed eliiu’aeter, and not as one who 
had grown, weary of it, by making the mendicant lunatic 
desirous of departing from a heath, to march, as he cries, “ to 
wakes, and fairs, and market-towns — Poor Tom ! thy horn 
is dry!” as more likel}^ places to solicit alms; and he is 
thinking of liis drink-money, when he cries that. his horn 
is dry T 

An itinerant lunatic, chanting wild ditties, fancifully attired, 
gay with the sinipheity of eliildliood, yet often moaning* with 
the sorrows of a troubled man, q. mixture of character at 
once grotesque and ])laintive, became an interesting object to 
poetical minds. It is probable that the character of Edgar/ 
in the Lear of Shakspeare, first introduced the hazardous 
conce[>tion into tlie poetical world. Poems composed in the 
character of a Tom o’ Binllam appear to have formed a 
fashionable class of poetry among the wits ; tliey seem to 
h;^^'C held together their poc'tical contests, and some of these 
writ<,‘rs became celebrated for their suecessful eiforts, for old 
Izaak Walton mentions a Mr. William Basse, as one wlio 
has made the choice songs of ^Thc Hunter in his career/ 
.and of ‘ Tom o’ Bedlam,’ and many others of note.”; Bishop 
Percy, in his “ Pteliques of Ancient English Poetry/’ has 
preserved six of what he calls Mad Songs,” expressing his 
surprise that the English should have “ more songs and 
ballads oi\ the subject of madness than any of their neigh- 
bours,” for such are not found in the collecbion of songs of 
the Frencli, Italian, &c., and nearly insinuates, for their Cause, 
that we are ]>erhaps more liable to the calamity of madness 
than other nations. Tins superfluous critiebm had been 
spared had that elegant collector been aware of the circum- 
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stance which had produced this class of poems, and recol- 
lected the more ancient original in the Edgar of Shakspearc. 
Some of tlie Mad Songs’' which the bishop has preserved 
are of too modern a date to suit the title of his work; being 
written by Tom D’TJifey, for his comedies of Don Quixote. 
I shall preserve one of more ancient date, fraught wdth all the 
wild spirit of this peculiar character.* 

Tins poem must not be read without a continued reference 
to the personated chariicter. Delirious and fantastic, strokes 
of sublime imagination are mixed wdtli familiar comic humour, 
mid even degraded by the cant language ; for the gipsy liabits 
of life of these ^‘Tom o’ Bedlams” had confounded them with 
“the progging Abram men.”t These luckless beings are 
described by Decker as sometimes exceeding merry, and could 
do nothing hut sing songs iashioned out of their osvn brains ; 
now they danced, now they would do nothing but laugh and 
we(g), or were dogged and sullen both in look and speech. 
All they did, all they sung, was alike unct)nnected ; indicative 
of the desultory and rambling ivits of the chanter. 

A TOJI-A-BEBLAM SONG. 

From tbc and hnngrj goblin 
Tbnl into rags would rend ye, 

All the spirits that stjind 
By the ]iakod man, 

III tlm book of moons defend yo ! 

Thfjt of your five .sound .senses 
You never be* fi>rsukeii; 

Ivor travel from 
Yoiii'selves with Tom 
Abroad, to beg your bacon. 

CHORUS. 

Nor never sing any food and feeding, 

Money, drink, or clotJuiig ; 

Come dame or maid, 

Be not afraid, 

For Turn will injure nothing. 

*■1 discovered the present in .'i very scarce colloelion, entitled “Wit and 
Prollery,'’ 1661 ; an edition, liowever, which is not the earliest of this once 
fasliionable miscellany. 

d Harman, in his curious “Caveat, a warning for Common Cursitors, 
vulgarly called Vagaboncs,” 1566, describes the “Abraham Man’* as a 
pretended lunatic, who wandered tlie country over, soliciting food or charily 
at farm-houses, or frightening and bullying the peasantry hu’ the same. 
They described themselves as cruelly treated in Bedlam, tjid nearly in iho 
words of SliakspCjare’s Eclgar. 
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Of thirty bare years have I 
Twice twenty Ijeeu enraged J 
And of forty been 
Three times fifteen 
In duiniice soimdly cageil. 

In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 

In stuhhlc soft and dainty, 

Brave bracelets strong, 

Sweet whips ding, dong. 

And a wholesome hunger plenty. 

With a thought I took for Maudlin, 

And a cruse of cockle pottage, 

And a thing tlnis—tall, 

Sky bless you all, 

I fell into tliis dotage, 

I slept not till the Conquest; 

Till tlieii I never wiikod; 

Till the roguisli hoy 
Of love V. In-re I lay, 

Me fouiul, and stript me naked. 

\Yhen short I have shorn my sow’s face, 

And swigg’d my horned barred ; 

In an oaken iim 
Ilo I |(awn my skin, 

As a suit of gilt appeiyel. 

The nnjrfi’s my constant juistrcss, 

And the lovely owl my morrow ; 

The llamine: drake, 

And the night-crow, make 
hie music, to my sorrow. 

The palsio ]>lagno these pounces, - 
\Yhc)i 1 prig your pigs or pulien; 

Your culvers take 
Or matejess make 
Your chanticleer and sullen ; 

When 1 want provant with llam^^krcij I su^), 
Ajni when henighted. 

To repose in Paul’s, 

With waking souls 
I never am alfrighted. 

I kno\v more than Apollo ; 

For, oft when he lies sleeping, 

I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 

Ami the rounded welkin W’ceping, 

The moon embraces her shepherd, 

And the Quoeu of Love her warrior; 

While tile first does horn 
The stars of the morn. 

And the next tiie heavenly farrier. 
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With a heart furious fancies, 

Wliereof I am comuiander : 

With a hurinni; S32>ear, 

Ami a horse of air, - 
To the wilderness 1 wander ; 

With a kni^^lit of ghosts and shadows, 

I summoned am ii> Tourney : 

Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end ; 

Me thinks it is no journey ! 

The last stanza of tins Bedlam song contains the seeds of 
exquisite romance; a stanza wortli many an admired poem. 


INTRODUCTION OF TEA, COFFEE, AND CHOCOLATE. 

It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on tlie iirst sight of 
roses, dared not toiicli what they conceived wei’o trees bud- 
ding with fire: and the natives of Virginia, ilie first time 
they seized on a quantity of gunpowder, wliicli belonged to 
the English colony, sowed it ibr grain, expecting to reap a 
plentiful crop of combustion by tJie next Jiarvost, to blow 
away the whole colony. 

In our own recollection, strange imaginations impeded the 
ili'st j)criod of vaccination ; when sonu‘ families, terrified by 
the warning of a pliysiciaii, conceived tlicir race would end in 
a species of Minotiiurs — 

Scmihovemque virum, aemjvii'umquc bovem. 

We smile at the simjdieity of tlio men of nature, for their 
mistaken notions at tlie lirst introduction among them of 
exotic novelties ; and yet, even in civilised Europe, how long 
a time those whose profession or whoso rej)utation regulates 
public opinion are inliuenced. by vulgar prejudices, ol'ten dis- 
guised under the imposing form of science ! and when their 
ludicrous absurdities and obstinate prejudices enter into the 
matters of history, it is then wo discover that they were only 
imposing on tliemselves and on others. 

It is hardly credible that on the first introduction of the 
Chinese leaf,' which now affords our daily refri‘shment ; or 
the American leaf, whose sedative fumes made it so long an 
universal favourite ; or the Arabian berry, whose aroma exhi- 
larates its European votaries ; that the use of these harmless 
novelties should have spread consternation among the nations 
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of Europe, and have been anathomatised by the terrors and 
the fictions of some of the learned. Yet this seems to have 
happened. Patin, who wrote so furiously agaii\st the intro- 
duction of antimony, spread the same alarm at the use of 
tea, which he calls “ rimpertinento nouveauie du sieclef^ In 
Germany, Hannema.n considered tea-dealers as immoral jnem- 
bers of society, lying in wait for men’s purses find lives ; and 
l)r, Dniiean, in his Treatise on Hot Licpiors, suspected that the 
virtues attributed to tea were merely to encourage the im- 
portation.'^ 

iMany virulent pamphlets were published against the use 
of tliis shrub, from various motives. In 1670, a Dutch 
writer it was ridiculed in Holland under the name of 
hay-\^^ate^. “ The progress of this famous plant,” says an 
ingenious writer, ‘‘ has been something like the progress of 
truth ; susjiected at first, though very palatable to those wdio 
had courage to taste it ; resisted as it encroached ; abused as 
its popularity seemed to spread ; and establishing its triurnpli 
at last, in cheering the whole land Iforn the palace to the 
cottage, only by the slow and resistless efforts of time and 
its owm virtues, ”t 

The history of the Tea-slinih, by Dr. Lettsom, usually 
referred to on this subject, I consider little more than a 
plagiarism on Dr. Short’s leaiuied and curious dissertation op 
Tea, 1780, 4to. Lettsom has superadded the solemn trilling 
of his moral and medical advice. 

These now common beverages are all of recent origin in 
Europe; neither the ancients nor those of the middle ages 
tasted of this luxury. The first accounts we find of the use 
of this shrub are the casilal notices of travellers, who seem to 
have tasted it, and sometimes not to have liked it : a llussiau 
ambassaclor, in 1689, wdio resided at the court of the MogiiL 
declined accepting a large present of tea for the C2:ar, ‘‘ as it 
would only encumber him with a commodity for which he 
had no use,” The appearance of '‘a black water” and an 
acrid taste seems not to have recommended it to the OeOTan 

* Pr. James, the tonslator of Pauli’s Treatise on Tea,” 1746, says : 
“According to tke Chinese, tea proUuces an appetite after hunger and 
thirst are satisfied ; therefore, the drinking of it is to be alistained from.” 
He concludes his treatise by saying : “As Hip}K>crates spared no pains to 
renfove and root out the Athenian plague, so have I used the utmost of 
my endeavours to destroy the raging epidemical madness of importing tea 
into Europe from China,” . 

t Ed tnhiirgh Review f 1816, p. 117. 
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Olearius in 1633. Dr. Short has recorded an anecdote of a 
stratagem of the Dutch in their second voyage to China, hy 
which they at first obtained tlieir tea without disbursing 
money ; they carried from home great store of dried sage, and 
bartered it with the Chinese for tea, and received threo or 
four pounds of tea for one of sage: but at length the Dutch 
could not export sulFicient quantities of sage to supply their 
demand. This fi\ot, however, proves how deeply the imagina- 
tion is concerned with our palate ; for tJie Chinese, afiected by 
the exotic novelty, considered our sage to be more precious 
than their tea, 

Tlie first introduction of tea into Europe is not ascertained ; 
according to the common accounts it came into England from 
Holland, in 1060, when Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory 
brought over a small cpiantity : the custom of drinking tea 
became fashionable, and a ]>ound wciglit sold then for sixty 
shillings. Tins account, however, is by no niearis satisfactory. 
1 Inwe lieard of Oliver Crouuvcirs tea-pot in the possession 
of a collector, and this will derange tlie chronology ol‘ thoso 
writers who arc perpetually copyings the resem’ches of otl^ers, 
without confirming or correcting thern."'^ 

Amidst the rival contests of the .Dutch and the English 
blast India Companies, the honour of introducing its use into 

. Europe may he claimed by both. Dr. Short conjectures that 

‘tea might have been known in England as fiir back as the 
reign of James the First, for the first lleet set out in 1600 ; 
but had the use of the shrub been known, the novelty had 
been chronicled among our dramatic writers, wliose works are 
the annals of our prevalent tastes and humours. It is rather 
extraordinary that (mr East India Comptiuy should not have 
discovered the use of this shrub in tlieir early adventures ; 
yet it certaiul}" vvas not known in England .so late as in 1611, 
for in a scarce ‘‘ Treatise of Warm Beer/’ whore the title 
indicates the author’s design to recommend hot in preference 
to cold drinics, he refers to tea only by quoting the Jesuit 
Maffei’s account, that ‘‘they of China do for the most part 
drink the strained liquor of an herb called Chia hoV The 
word is- the Portuguese term for tea retained to this day, 
which they boiTo wed from the Japanese; while our inter- 

, Modern collectors have gone heyond this, and exhibited Elizabethan 
tea-pots,” which arc just as likely to be true. There is no clear proof of 
the use of tea in Eogland before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This aate-diitiiig of curiosities is tlie weaknees of collectors. 
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course wit h the Chinese me tie us no douht adopt their term 
Tiiehj now prevalent throiighont Europe, with the exception p^t‘ 
the Portuguese. The Chinese origin is still preserved in the 
term liohea, tea wliicli conies from tlie country of VouJii ; 
and that of Hyson was tlie name of tlie most considei'abJo 
Chinese then concerned in the trade. 

The best account of the early use, and the prices of tea iu 
England, appears in the handbill of one who may be called 
oui' first Tea~maJi:er, This curious handbill bears no date, 
but as Han way ascertained that the price was sixty shillings 
in 1000, his bill must have been dispersed about that period. 

Thomas Garway, in Exchange-alley, tobacconist and coifoe- 
man, was the first who sold and j-etailed tea, recommeiidiiig 
it for the cure of all disorders. The following sliop-bill is 
more cuHous than historical account we liave. 

“ Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, 
and sometimes for ten pounds the pound weiglit, and in re* 
spect of its former scarceness and dearness it lias been only 
used as a regalia in high treatments and entertainments, and 
presents made thereof to princes and grandees till the yeiir 
16*57. Tlie said Garway did purchase a quantity thereof, 
and first publicly sold the said tea in Icff or drlnk^ made ac- 
cording to the directions of the most knowing merchants into 
tliose Eastern countries. On tlie knowliHlge of the said Gar- 
way’s continued eare and industry in obtaining the best tea, 
and making drink thereof, very many noblemen, ])hysicians, 
merchants, ite., have ever since sent to him for the said loaf, 
and daily resort to his house to drink tlie drink thereof. Ho 
sells tea from to 5(ky. a pound,” 

Probably, tea was not in general use domestically so late 
as in 16S7 ; for in tlie diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, he 
registers tluit Pore Coupli?t .sii])ped with me, and after sup- 
per we had tea, which he said was really as good as lie 
had drank in China.” Had liis lordship heeu in the general 
habit of drinking tea, ho had not probabl}' made it a. subject 
for his diary. 

While the honour of introducing tea may be disputed be- 
tween the English and the Hutch, that of cofiee' romaiiivS 
between the English and the French. Yet an Italian in- 
tended to have oeenpied the place of honour : that admirable^ 
traveller • Pietro della Valle, writing from Constantinople, 
1615, to a Roman, his fellow-countryman, iniorming him that 
he should teach Europe iii what manner tlie Turks took what 
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lie crtlls Cahic,^^ or as tlio word is written in an Arabic and 
English pamphlet, printed at O5:fovd, in 1()50, on “ the na- 
ture of the drink Kmihi or Coffee.” As this celebrated tra- 
veller lived to 1652, it mav excite surprise that the first cup 
of coffee was not drank at Home ; tliis remains for the disco- 
very of some member of the ^‘Arcadian Society.” Our 
own Sandys, at tlie time that Yallo wrote, was also “ a 
traveller,” and well knew what was Coffaf which “they 
drank as hot as they can endure it; it is as black as soot, 
and tastes not much unlike it ; good tliey say lor digestion 
and mirth. 

It appears by Le Grand’s “Vie privee des Francois,” that 
the celebrated Tlievonot, in 1658, gav(3 coffee alter dinner;, 
hut it was eousidered as the whim ot‘ a traveller ; neither the 
thing itself nor its appearance, was inviting : it was probably 
attribuocd by the g.ay t o tin; liumour of a vain philosophical 
traveller. Hut ten years afterwards a. Turkish ambassador 
at Paris made the beverage highly lasliionabhe Tlie elegance 
of the equipage recomiruMided it to the eye, and charmed t;ht? 
women: the brilliant porcelain eiy)s in wliich it w*as poured; 
the napkins fringed wuth gold, and tlie Turkisli .slaves on 
their knees presenting it to the ladies, seated oirtlic ground 
on cusliions, turned the heads of the Parisian dames. Tbi.^ 
elegant introduction made the exotic bevei’ago a subject of 
conversation, and in 1072, an Arnienian at Paris at the fair- 
time opc'iied a coffee-house^. But tln^ custom still prevailed 
to sell l)cer aud wune, and to siuoke and mix witli Indifrerent 
company in their first iniperfcct coffee-lioiises. A Florentiua, 
one Procope, celebrated in his day as the ;irbltor of taste in 
this department, instructed by tlm ern^r of the Ai’menian, 
invented a su]>erior estahlisliment, and introduced ices ; ho 
embellished his apartment, and tliose who had avoided the 
offensive cofiee-houses repaiia.xl to Procoj^e’s ; where literary 
menf artists, and wits re.sortcd, to iidmlo tlfo fresh and fra- 
grant steam. Le Grand says that this cstablkshment holds a 
distinguished place in the literary histoiy of the times. It 
was at the coffee-hoirso of Du Laiumit tJiat Saurin, La Motto, 
Danchet, Boindin, Eousseau, &c., met; hut tlie mild streams 
of the aromatic berry could not inoilify tlie acerbity of so 
many rivals, and the witty malignity of Ilousseau gave birth 
to those famous couplets on all the coffee drinkers, wliich 
occasioned his misfortune and his banishment. 

Sucli iAthe history of the first use of coffee and its houses 
VOI^. XX. X 
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at Paris, We, however, had tlie use before even the time of 
Thevenot ; for an English Turkish luei^di ant brought a (rreek 
servant in 16^52, who, knowing how to roust and make it, 
opened a house to sell it publicly. I have also discovered his 
hiind-bill, in which he sets forth, The vertue of tlie eoTce- 
drink, iirst [luhhcgiely made and sold in England, by Pasqua 
Itosee, in St. Micliael’s Alley, Coriihill, at the sign of his own 
head.’^ 

For about twenty years after the introduction of eoifee in 
this kingdom, we iind a continued series of invectives against 
its adojdion, botli for inedicina) and domestic purposes. The 
use of eollec, indeed, seems to have excited more notice, and 
to have had a greater intluence on tlie manners of the people, 
than that of tea. It scieins at first to have been more univer- 
sally used, as it still is on the Continent ; and its use is con- 
nected with a resort for the idle and the curious : tlie history 
of coflbc-houses, ere the invention of clubs, was that of the 
maimers, the morals, and the jiolitics o(‘ a people. Even in 
its native eountry, the goveiaiment discovered that extraordi- 
nary fact, and the use of ^lui Aiahian berry was more than 
once forbidden ^vhere it grows; lor Ellis, in Ins ‘‘History of 
Coilec,” 1771', relers to an Arabian MS., in the King of 
-Franco’s library, wliieli sliows tliat coiiee-houses in Asia were 
sometimes sn})pressed. The same i'nie happened on its intro- 
duction into Jhigland, 

Among a Tuimlier of jioctical satires against the use of 
eoifee, I lind a curious exlubition, according to the exaggerated 
notions of that day, in “A Cup of Ooliee, or Goilee in its 
Colours,” 10(>3. The writer, like others of hi.s contemporaries, 

^ Aubrey, speaking of this house, then in other liaintH, says that Bo'w- 
man’s Coft'eediouee in 8t. Michaer?.; xVllcy, establialied was the first 

opeivc<l in London. About four yoars afterwards, James Fan*, a barber, 
opened another in Fieot-strei't, l»y tlie Inner Temple gate. Hatton, in hbs 

New View of Loiklon,” 1708, says it is “ now the Fain bow, ’’and lie 
narrates how Farr “was p]*esented by the Imjne.st of St. Hiinshm’s'in-the 
Yfest, for making and selling a sort of liquor called eoifee, us a great nnisMuce 
nnd prejudice to the ueighbourLood,” The rvord.s of the presentiueul. are, 
ihat “in making the same he aiinoyeth his neighbours hy evill smells.” 
Hatton adds, witfi Muvdc, “Who would then have thought Loudon would 
ever have ha<l near 8000 such nuLsaiiceis, and that eoifee would have been 
(as now) so much drank by the best of quality and ithysiciaus.” It is, 
how^cver, proper to note that colfccdiousos had been opened in Oxford at 
an earlier date. Anthony Wood informs us that one Jacob, a Jeiv, opeiied 
a coffec'bouse in tho parish of Bt. reter-in-ihe-Eai^t, at Oxi‘ord, as eatly 
as 1650. 
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wonders lit tlie odd taste which could jnalvc OolTee a suosti- 
tutc ibr Cauary. 

For riien n.iid Clrristians to tuni Turks aad think 
To exv'iiso tlie crhno, hecanse ’tis in their tirink ! 

Pure Knejhhi a])Ct5! ye may, for aught I know, 
it but mcxle—leani to eat .spiders too/i 
Sliould any of your grandsii'es’ ghosts a|.>pear 
In your wax-cam.Ue cireies, and bilt hear 
h'lie name of coOee so muoli called upon, 

Tlien see it drank like scahiiiig Phlegethon; 

IVould they not startle, tliiiik yo, all agreed 
'Twas conjiiratioii both in word and deed? 

Or Catiline's conspirators, as tliey stood 
Sealing their oaths in draughts of blackest blood, 

Tim merriest ghost of edl your sires would say, 

Your wine’s miicli worse since his last yesterday. 

HoM wonder liow the club h;nl given a hop 
O’er taverii-hars into a fanhn-’s shop, 

Where heM suppose, both hy the simske and stench, 

Each ruati a horse, and each horse at his drench.— 

Sure you’re no poets, nor tlieir friends, for oow,* 

Should .loie^on’s strenuous spirit, or the rare 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s, in your round apjicaj', 

They would not lind the air perlumcd with one 
Oastalian drop, nor dew of JJclicon; 

Wlnm tljey but men would speak as the gods do, 

TJmy drank pure Jiectur as the. go-ls driiik too, 

Sublim’d w'ith rich C.aijary — say, sljali ihen 
Those les.s than CDifeo’s self, tliese eojlhe-mou; 

These sons; of nothing, that can hardly inako 
Tlioir broth, for iauglurjg how the jest does take, 

Yet grin, and give ye b)r tlie vine’s pure hiood 
A ItjatiLSoJiic potion, not yet tmdei'Htood, 

Syroj) of soot, or e.sFcnco of old shoes, 

Daslit wdtli diunials and the hooks of news? 

Other coiii})laintii arose from the mixture of the company 
in the first (uiHee-liouses. In “ A Broadside against CoHbe, 
or the Marriage of the Turk,*' IG72, the writer indi<‘ate.s the 
growth of the fasliion : — ' 

Confusion huddles all into one scone, 

Bike Nonh’.s ark, tlie clean and the unclean ; 

For now, ahrs ! tlie tlrench has croflit got, 

And lie’s no gentlciiuiu who’drinlcs it not. 

Tliat such a dwarf slmuKl rise to such, a stature t 
But custom is but a remove from nature. 

This witty iK)et was not without a degree of {uuscience • the lu-xuryof 
mating spiders has never indeed becoine “modish,” but Zdona, Lalaudc, the 
French a.stronomer, and one or two humble imitators of the modern 
philosopher, have shown this triumph, over vulgar prejudices, and wertt 
epicures of tliia stamp. 

T 2. ■ 
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lu “ The Women’s Petition against Coffee,” iG74, they 
complained thut' ^'it made men as imfriutful as the desorts 
whence that niiliappy berry js said to bo brought ; tliat the 
offsprijig ot our migldy ancestors would dwindle into a succes- 
sion of apes and pigmies; and on a domestic message, a 
husband would stop by the wny to drinlv a couple of cups of 
coflee,” It dvas now sold in convenient penny-worths ; 
for in anoblier poem in praise of a coffee-house, for the variety 
of information obtained there, it is called ])enny university .” 

Amidst these contests of po])n]ar ))r(;judices, between the 
lovers forsaken Canary, and the ten*ors of our iemalcs at 
the barrenness of an Arabian desert, wliieli lasted for twenty 
.years, at l{3ngth the custom was universally established; nor 
were there wanting some retlecting minds desirous of intro- 
ducing the use of tlfis liquid among the labouring classes of 
society, to wean them from strong ll(piors. ilowell, in 
noticing that cuihms ])]nlosophical traveller, Sir lieiuy 
Plount's 'H,)rgauon Salutis,” I Got), observed that "‘tliis 
coffa-drink liutli caused a great sobriety amoiyg all nations; 
formerly a})])re]itiees, (derks, &e., ns(‘(l to take tlmir inoi’ning 
draughts in ;de, beer, or wiiu*, wlncii often made them unfit 
ior business. IVow tliey pday the good-lellows in this wakeful 
and civil drink. Tlie wortliy gentlmnan, vSir f/aiues Muddiford, 
who introduced the practice luu'eof first in London, deserves 
nmeh ik‘spect of the whole nation.” .Here it appears, wdiafc 
is most probabh.*, that tlie use of this borry wais introrluecd 
by other Turki.sli merchants, lie.sides .Edwards and his servant 
Pasqua. Hut tlu3 custom of drinking coffee among the 
labouring classes does not ap].)ear to liave kistcnl ; and when it 
was recently even tlu; e]iea[)est beverage, the |n)pular prejii- 
diees prevaih'd against it, ami ran in I’avour of tea. Tlie 
conti’ary jTractiee prevails on the continent, where: beggar.s are 
viewed making tlieir coffee in tlie stj’cet. I remember seeing 
the largo body of shipwudghts at Helvoetsluys summoned by 
u bell, to talvc their regular refreshment of coflct: ; and tlu? 
lleets of Holland were not then built by arms loss robust 
than the ilcots of .llritain.' * 

The frequenting of eolfee-houses is a custom wdjieli has 
declined within our recollection, since institutions of a higher 
character, and society itself, luive so much improved within 
late years. These wmre, however, tlie common assemblies of 
all classes of society. Tiic mcreantllo man, the man of 
letters, and the man of fashion, had their appropriate 
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ooffee-houses. Tlio Tatler dates from either to convey a 
character of his stihjeet. In the reign of Charles the t>eeond, 
IG75, a proclamation ibr some time sliiit tliem all np, Iiaving- 
hecome the rendezvous of tlio politicians of that day. Roger 
Korth has given, in his Exanien, a full account of this bold 
stroke : it was not done without some apparent respect to the 
British constitution, the court ailecting not to act against 
law, tor the judges wore summoned to a consultation, when, 
'it seems, tlie live who met did iu)t agree in o])inion. But a 
decision was contrived that tlie retailing of cohb'e and tea 
might be an innocent trade ; but as it was said to nourish 
sedition, s})read lies, and seaudali.se great men, it miglit also* 
be a common miisance.” A general discontent, in conse- 
quence, as North acknowledges, took place, and emholdonbd 
tile merchants and retailers of eollee and tiai to petition ;hind 
permission was soon granted to ojien the Imuses to a cei’taiii 
period, under a severe admonition, that the masters slioidd 
pi-event all .scandalous pa,pei-.s, Ixioks, and libels li’orn being* 
i‘ead in them ; and hinder eveiy |>er.soii from sjireatliug seaii- 
dalons i*eport.s against the government. It must be eonfcvssed, 
all this must have frcqumitly puzzled the colfee-house master to 
decide what was .scandalous, wliat hook wa.s lit to be licensed 
to be read, and what political inteliigenco might be allowed to 
he commnincated. Tlio oliject of the government was, proba- 
])ly, to intinildatc, ratlicr tlnm to jierseeuie, at that moment. 

Chocolate the Spaniards brought from Mmxieo, where it 
was denominated (yhocohdi ; it was a coarse mixture of 
gTOund cacao and Indian corn witli rocou; hut the Spaniards, 
liking its momish merit, improved it into a richer compound, 
with sugar, vaniila, and other aromati('s. Tlui immoderate use 
of chocolate in the seventeentli ceiilury wa.s considered as so 
vkdent an iiitlamer oi’ the ])assious, tliat Joan. Frau, llauch 
published a treatise against it, and evifoiaaal tlie nr'cessity of 
forhidding the 'Jiionhs to drink it ; and adds, that if such an 
interdiction had existed, tliat scandal with winch tliat holy 
order had been branded might liave proved more groundless. 
This jD/.sy?ze/a/7b 7]iediao-dicci(;lica do acre et esaulenlis^ necnon 
de fotu, Vienna, lG2d, is a rara avis among collectors. This 
lit tack on the monks, as well a.s on chocolate, is said to Ire the 
cause of its scarcity ; for we are- told that they were so dili- 
gent in suppressing this treatise, that it is BU}>po.sed not a 
dozen copies exist. We had chocolate-houses in Bon don long 
alter codec-houses ; they seemed to have associated some- 
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tlnng* more elt‘f:>vant and rclliiGd new terra when the 

other had heeome coinnion/^ Bogx*r North tjius inveighs 
against tfeem : , Tlte n:>e of eolfee-houses seems rnucli mi- 
proved by a new invention, called cliocolate-hon^t^s, for the 
beiieht of rot:)ks and cullies of quality, where gaming is added 

to all the rest, and the Hummons of W seldom fails ; as 

if the devil had erected a new university, and those were the 
colieges of its professors, ais well as his schools of disciplined^ 
Koger I\h)rth,a high d’ory, and Attorney-General to James the 
Second, observed, however, these reudezvoiis were oiten not 
entirely composed of those “ factions gentry he^so mucdi 
dreaded for he says This woiy of passing time might have 
been stopped at first, before peorile lead possessed themselves 
of some coiivenieneo from them of meeting for short dcs- 
patches, and passing evenings v/ith small expenses/’ And 
old Aubrey, the small Boswell of his day, attributes his gene- 
ral aeipiaintance to tlie modcu'n advantage of coffee-houses 
in this great city, before which men knew not how to be 
acq lainted, hut with their own relations, and societies a 
curious statement, which proves the moral connexion with so* 
ciety of all seden tary recreations which induce the herding spirit. 


OHAULES THE FIRST’S LOVE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Herbert, tlie faitldhl attendant of Charles the First 
during the two last years of the king’s life^ mentions a 
diamond seal with the king’s arras engraved on itd’ The 
history of this diainond seal ” is remarkable ; and seems to 
have been rocovered l:>v the conjectural sagacity of Warburton, 
who never exercised Ins favourite talent with greater feiioitj. 
The curious ])assage 1 transcribe may be found in a maan- 
script letter to Dr, Birch. 

If you liave read Ilei’hert’s account of the last days of 
Charles the First’s life, you must remember he tells a story of 
a diamond seal, with the arms of England cut into it. This, 
.King Chai-les ordered to he givc^, I think, to tlie prince. I 
siip)X)se you don’t know what became of this sea}, but would 
be surprised to liud it afterwards in the Court of Persia. Yet 

only ten, wlucli v'e liuve from the Eaeh biit also olioeolale,. 
■wliiob imported from ihe West ladies, bf.gin^ to he 
James’s ‘‘ Treatise on Tobacco, Ten, Cotlee, and Chocolate ITtd. 
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there Tavernier eertaiyilj carried it, and offered ii lor sale, as 
I ceitalnlv collect IVom tlieso words of vol. i. p. 54d,-— MMo 
sonvenaiit de ee qui etoit arrive an Chevalier do Reville/ 

He tell>s us he told the })rimo nnnister what was engraved on 
the dutmoiid was tlie arms qf a prince of Europe, but, s:iys 
he, I -would not bo more particular, rcmenibering the ease ot 
Eeville, Ilevillo’s case was tins: he came to seek employ- 
merit under tlie Sophy, who asked liiin ‘ wliere lie had servedr’ 
He said ' in England under Chari ('s tiie First, and that he 
wuiri a captain in his guards.’ — ' 'Vhy did 3 n)ii leave his ser- 
vice r ‘ He was murdered liy cruel rob(^!s.’ — ^ And how had 
you the impudence,’ says the Sopliy, ‘to survive him?’ And. 
so disgraced him. ?bow Tavernier was alraid, if he had said 
the arras of England had been, on the seal, tb;ii they would 
have occasioned tlie inquiry into the old story. Youwillixsh 
how Tavernier got tills seal? [ suppose tliat the jirince, in 
in*s ne(?essities, sold it to Tavernier, wdm wasa.t Ibn-is when the 
Englisli court wnis there. What made me recollect Hcrliert’s 
account on reading tins, was the sing-ularity of an impress cut 
on the diamond, wliich Tavernier represents as a most extra- 
ordinary rarity. Cliarles the First was a gi'eat virtuoso, and 
delighted particularly in sculpture and |)ainting.” 

Tliis is an instance of eonjeetural evidence, where an his- 
torical fact .^ecnis establislied on no other ant hority than the 
ingenuity of a student, exercised in liis lilirary, on a jirivate 
and secret event, a century alter it had occurred. The dia- 
mond seal of Clmrles the First may yet be discovered in the 
treasuries of the Fersian sovereign. 

Warburton, wlio had ranged with keen delight through th<? 
age of Charles the First, the nolilest and the most humiliating 
in our ow'u history, and in that of the world, perpetually 
instructive, lues justly ob.servmd the king’s pas.sion for the hue 
arts, it was indec'd such, that had tlie reign of (Jharle^s the 
First proved prosperou.s, tliat sovra-eigu about. 1(>10 would 
have anticipated those tastes, and even that enthusiasm, 
wdnch are still aliiiost foreign to the nation. 

The mind of Charles tlie First was moulded by the Graces. 
His favourite Buckingham svas probably a greater favourite 
for those congenial tastes, and the frequent e.x hi bi tic n of tliose 
splendid masques and entertainnients, wdrieli covnbiricd all the 
picture of ballet dances with tlie voice of ruusie ; the charms 
of the verso of Jouson, the scenic machinery of Inigo JoneS) 
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and the variety of faiKaful devices of Gerbier, the duke’s 
nnelntect, the l)osom fricuul of Iiu])eiis/^V There was a costly 
Biapfniiicence in the ^/c/c,y at York House, thfi residence of 
Buekiiigbain, of wbicii tew but curious researchers are aware: 
they eclipsed the sjdendour of the French Court; for lias- 
sompicMTo, ill one of liis desjiatolics, declares he had never 
witnessed a similar inagnihceiice. He describes tlie vaulted 
ajiartnients, tlie ballets at.supper, wliieb were proceeding be- 
tween the scT\'lees with various representations, , tlicatrieal 
cliang'es, and tliose of the tables, and the, music ; the duke’s 
own contrivanee, to prevent the inconvenience of pressure, by 
having a. turning door made like that of the monasteries, 
wliich admitted only onc^ pig-son at a time. The following 
extract from a manuscript letter of the time conveys a lividy 
account of one of thosc./cVo.y. 

‘‘ Last Sunday, at night, the didce’s grace entertained their 
majesties and tlio Fi’mieh andiassador at \'orlv House .with 
great feasting and sliow, where a,:i. things came down in 
clouds ; amongst which, one rare device was a representation 
of the Fj'cnch king, and tlie two queens, with their cliiefcst 
attenclauts, and so to tlu* life, that the queen’s majesty could 
name them. It was four o’clocle in tlie morning belbre they 
parted, and then tlie lung and queen, together with tlie 
Frcneli ambassador, lodged tliere: Some estimate tins enter- 
tainment at live or six thousand pounds. ”t At another time, 

tlie king and queen wore cntertaLned at supper at Gerbicr 
the duke’s painter’s house, whicli could not stand liini in less 
than a, thousand pounds.” Sir Symonds O’Fwes mentions 
lianquets at (Ivc Imiidred jiounds. The I'uliest account 1 have 
found of one of these etitcrtaiumenl.s, which at once show the 
curiosity of tiie sccuical macliinery and the lancy of the poet, 
the riclmcss of tlie criimson habits of the gentlemen,, and the 
white dresses with wdiite heron’s plumes and jewelled head- 
dresses and ropes of pearls of the ladie.s, was in a manu.script 
letter of tlic times, with wliieh 1 supplied the editor of 

Jenson,” who has preserved the narrative in Ids memoirs of 
that poet. ‘‘ Such were the magiulicent entertainments,':’ says 
Mr. Gilford, which, though modern I’clhiement may alfeetto 
despise them, modern splendour never reached, even in 
thought.” ^ That the expenditure was costly, proves that the 

* Gcrbicr was in Antwerxj at Rubons’ deatb, and sent over an inventory 
of his picuu’GB and eiteets lor tlie king’s selection. 

t Sloaae MSSt 617G, letter 3(37, 
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greater eneouragement was offered to artists; nor slioiild 
.Buckiiighain be censored, as some will incline to, lor this 
lavish expense ; it was not nnusual for tlie great nobility 
tlien ; ibr the literary Dneliess of Newcastle mentions that 
an cntevtainnient of tliis sort, wliicli the Duke gave to t'luirles 
the First, cost her lord hotwceri four and five tliousand 
pounds. The ascetic puritan would indeed alilior these' scenes; 
but their inugni licence was also designed to infuse into the 
national cliaracter gentler feelings and more elegant tastes. 
They charmed even tlie liercer republican spirits in their 
tender youtl) : hlilton owi's liis Arcades and his deliglitful 
Cornu s to a masrpie at Ludlow Castle; and Whiteloeke^ who,, 
was himself an actor and manager, in a spli'tnlid royal 
masque of tlie four Inns of Courts joined togctlior” to go to 
court about the time that rrynne publislied his liistriomastix, 
‘‘ to manifest the dillerenee of their opinions Iroin Mr. 
Prynne’s new learning,’' — seenns, even at a later day, wlieu 
drawing up his Alcmorials of llie Englisl) A lfaii's/’ and oc- 
cupied by graver concerns, to have dwelt witli all lle^ .fondness 
of reminiscence on the stately shows and ma.s(pies of ids more 
innocent age ; and has devoted, in a elironicle, which con- 
tracts many an important event into a single paragraph, six 
folio columns to a minute and very eurioiis deseriptiori of 
“ tlieso dreams past, and these vanished pomj)s.” 

Charles tlie First, indeed, not only possessed a critical tact, 
but extensive knowledge in tlie line arts, and the relics of 
antiquity. Jn his flight in KiFi, the king sto})])ed at. the 
abode of the religious family of tlie Farrars at Gidding, who 
had there raised a singular monastic institution among tliem- 
selves. One of their favorite amusements had been to form, 
anillustrated Ilibhg tlie wonder and tlie talk of tlie country. In 
turning it over, the king would tell his companion the Pals- 
grave, whose curiosity in jirints exceeded his knowledge, the 
various masters, and the character of their inventions. When 
Panzani, a .secret agent of the Pope, was sent over to Eng^- 
land to q:)romote the (katholic cause, tlie subtle and elegant 
•Catholic Barberini, called the protector of tiie English at 
Home, introduced Panzani to the king's favour, by making 
him appear an agent rather for procuring him fine pictures, 
statues, and curiosities : and the eanuxst inquiries and orders 
given by Charles the First prove his perfect knowdedge of 
the most beautiful existing remains of ancient art. The 
statues go on prosperouely,” says Caixlinal Barberini, in a 
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letter to a Mazariri, nor. shall I hesitate to rob lionie ot her 
most valuable ornaments, if in exchange we might be/ so 
happy as to have the King of /EnglancVs Tiaine anioiig those 
priuecB who submit to tfio Apostolic See/^ Charles the 
First was particularly iirgent to procure a statm? of Afloiiis ia 
the Villa Luclovisia : every effort was made by tlie tpiecids 
confV'ssor, Father Fliilips, and tlic vigLhint cardinal at Itome ; 
but the inexorable Ducliess of Fiano would not sud’er it to be 
Separated iVom lier rich collection of statues and paintings, even 
for tlie ehance conversion of a whole kingdom of heretics.’^ 

This monarch, who possessed ** four-and-tvveuty palaces, all 
.of tliein elegantly and coni|>hiit;ly fnniishcdT had lV)nncd very 
cou.viderablo eolleeiions. ‘^The value of pictures had doubled 
in Em'ope, by tbe emulation l)etweeu our Charles and Philip 
the Eourth of Spain, who was touched with the same elegant 
passion/’ When the rulers of fanaticism began their reign, 
‘Call the king’s furniture was put to sale ; his pictures, dis- 
posed of at very low pritics, enriched all the collections in 
Europe ; the cartoons when compdetc were only appraised at 
d03OO, tliough the whole collection of the king’s curiosities 
were sold at abov(‘ :J0o(),()O().t Hume adds, ‘‘ the very library 
ami medals at St. James’s were intended by tbe generals to bo 
brought to aiudlovi, in order to })ay the arrears of some regi- 
ments of cavalry ; but Selden, apprebemsive of this loss, en- 
gaged Ids friend Wliitcloeke, then lord-keeper of the <k)mmon- 
wcaith, to apply for the otlice of ]il)ranan. Tliis contrivance 
saved that valuable collection.'’ This account is only partly 
correct : the love of books, wliieli fornu^d tlu^ passion of tlie 
two learned scholars whom Hiuno notices, fortuviatcly inter- 
vened to save the royiil collection from the intended 
scattcriijg ; but the ].)ictuia's and medals were, perhap>s, 
objects too sliglit in the eyes of the book-learned ; they were 
resigned to the singular iate of apjpraisement. After the 
liestm'atioii very many books were missing; but scarcely a 
third paH of the? medals remained : of the strange manner in 
which these precious remains of ancient art and history wei*e 

* See (tregorlo raiizaurfii ^remoirs of liia agency in EnglaTid. This work 
long lay in jriannscnpt, and only kno^v']l to ns in the Gatholic Dixld’s 
‘‘Oimndi History,’’ by partial extracts. It was at length translated from 
the Italian P>IS. and pubMshed by the Rev. Joseph Borington ; a ouriouB 
piece of oar own secret liistory. 

t Xiunufri ‘fKistory of England,’’ viL S42. His authority is the *^Parl. 
Histf' xix. 8B. 
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valued and disposed of, tlic following aeeonnt may not bo 
read Avithout interest. 

In Mareli, 1()1S, the parliament ordered coinmissioners to 
be appointed, to inventory tlie goods and personal est;ite of 
the late king, <pieen, and prince, and ap]>rai.se them for the nse 
of the public. And in April, 1618, au act, adds Whitsdoeke, 
was committed for inventorying the late Iclngts goods, &c*. 

This very inventory I liave examined. It ibrms a magni- 
ficent folio, oi* near a thousand pages, of au extraordinary 
dimension, bound in crimson velvet, and richly gilt, widtten 
in a fair large hand, but with litth^ Icnowledge of the objects 
wliieli the inventory writtu' di'serihes. It is entitled An 
Inventory of the (loods. Jewels, Jdate, &e. belonging to King 
Charles tlve First, sold by orilcr of tlie Council of State, from 
the year 1610 to 1652.” So tlnit from the deeajntatioii of 
the king, a year was allowed to draw up the inventory; and 
the sale proceeded during three years. 

From this numuseript eatale>guet to give long extracts 
were useless ; it lias aimrded, however, some remarkable ob- 
servations. Every article was apjiraised, nothing was sold 
under tlio allixcd price, but a slight conpietition sometimes 
seems to have raised the sum ; and when tin?. Council of 
State could not get the sum appraisetl, tlie gold and silver 
‘.were sent to the Mint; and assunally many lino works of 
art were valued by tlui ounce. Tlie names of the purchasers 
appear ; tliey are usually Fnglisli, hut probably many w^ere 
the agents for foreign courts. The coins or medals wer^^ 
thrown promiBcuousiy into drawcr.s ; one drawer having 
twenty-ibur inedtils, was valued at £2 10^*. ; another of 
twenty? at £1;. anotlier of twenty-four, at £1; and ono 
drawer, containing forty-six silver coins witli tiio box, vvas 
sold for £5. On tlm wliolo tlie medals seem not to have 
been valued at much more than a shilling a-piece. J'he ap- 
praiser was certainly no antitpiary. 

The king’s cariosities in the Tower Jcwol-Iiousc generally 
fetched above tlie fi^enl ; the toy^s of art could please 

the unlettered minds that had no conception of its works. 

The Temple of Jerusalem, made of ebony and amber, 
fetelied £25. 

A Ibuntain of silver, for perfumed v/atera, artificialh" made 
to play of itself, sold for £66., 

♦ Whiteloftkc’s ‘bMemoriab.” t ITrL M88. <1803. 
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A chess-board, said to be Queen Eli/>abetli’s, inlaid with 
gold, silver, and pearls, £23. 

A conjuring drum irpm Lapland, with an almanac cut on 
a ]•>iecc of wood. 

Several sections in silver of a Turkish galley, a Venetian 
gondola, an Iiiuian canoe, and a first-rate in an -of- war, 

A Saxon king’s mace used in war, with a ball full of 
spiivos, and the liaudle covered with gold plates, and ena- 
inelied, sold for £37 Ss, 

A gorget of massy gold, chased with the manner of a 
weighing thirty-one ounces, at £3 10^*. }>er ounce, was 
sent to the Mint. 

A Ituman shield of bulf leather, covered witli a ])]ate of 
gold, hncly chased witli a (toigon’s head, set i*ouiul the rim 
with rulhes, emeralds, turquoise stones, in number 137, 
£132 12s, 

The picture's, taken from Wlnteliall, Windsor, Winildedon, 
Greenwich, Hampton-Court, &e., e.xlubit, in number, an un- 
paralleled collection. By wliat .standard they ^\'ero valued, it 
would pei'liaps be ditficult to conjecture ; from £50 to £100 
seems to have been the limits of tlu‘ appraiser’s taste and 
imagination. Some wdioso price is wliimsieally low may 
have l)eeii thus rated from a political feeling respecting the 
portrait of the [km'.soii ; tlieni are, liowever, in this singular.' 
appraised catalogue two pictures, wliicli \vere rated at, and 
sold for, tlie remarkable sums of one and of two thousand 
pounds. The one was a slet?])iiig Venus by Correggio, and 
the other a Madonna by Uapluiol. Tliere was also a ])ieture 
by Julio Lvomano, called “The gnait jheee of the Nativity,” 
at £500. “ Tlie little Mrulonna and Christ/’ hy Itajdiael, at 

£800. “The great Venus and ihirde,” hy Titian, at £(>00. 
Tliese seem to have been the only pictures, in this immenso 
collection, wdiich reached a picture’s prices. The inventory- 
writer bad, probably, been instructed b}^ the p\ihlic voice of 
their value ; whitdi, howawxT, would, in the jjresent day, be 
considered much under a fourth. Eubeiis’ “ Woman taken in 
Adultery,” described a.s a large picture, sold for £20 ; and his 
“ Feaee and Plenty, with many figures big as the life,” for 
£100. Titian’s picture.s seem generally valued at £100.^ 
“ Venus dressed by tlie Graces,” by Guido, reached to £200. 

The Cartoons of Kaphael, Iiere called “The Acts of the 

One of those pictures, ‘‘A Coiicei-t/’ is now m our National Gallery. 
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Aposllos/’ notwifchstaiidiDg their subject was so congeriial to 
the po|Hilar ieelings, and only appraised at £300, could (hid 
no purchaser 1* 

Tlie ibllowiiig full-leoq’tlis of celebrated porsonngos were 
3’ated at tlu^se whimsical jirlecs : 

Queen KJizabeth in her parliament robes, valued £1. 

The Queen-mother in mouDiing* Inibit, valued £3. 

Jhiehanaii’s piutm'o, valued £3 lO^*, 

^I’he King, when a youtli in coats, valued £2, 

The picture of tlie Queen when she was with cliild, sold 
for live shillings. 

King (diaries on horseback, by Sir Anthony Vandyke, was 
purchased l)y Sir Kaltha/ar (lerbier, at tlie appraised price of 

£200.t 

The greatest sums w<n'e produced liy the tapestry and 
arras hangings, wiiieh wtnv ehielly purchasoil (hi* the sorvieo 
of the Protector, ddicir amount ex(.‘ccds £30,000. X note 
a few. 

At Ilampton-Oourt. ten pieces of an*as liangings of Abra- 
ham, containing 820 yards jit £10 a yard, £s2()0. 

Ten pieees of dulius tkesar, 717 ells at £7, CoOl.D.J 

One of the cloth of estat('s Is thus (U'serilicd : 

‘‘One rich eioth of instate of purple velvet, embroidered 
'svitli gold, haviug the arms of Kugland within a garter, Nvitlt 
all tlio furniture suitable thereunto, d’he state containing 
these stones following : two eameus or agates, twelve chry- 
solites, twelve ballascs or garnets, one sapphire seated in 
chases of gold, one long pearl pendant, arul many large and 
small pearls, valued at £500 sold for £()02 106\ to Mr, 
Oliver, d Kebruary, KMO.” 

Was plain Mr, Oliver, in lOdO, ^vho we see was one of 
tlie earlier purchasers, shortly after “the Lord Protector 
All the cloth of estate’' and “arras hangings” were after- 
wards purchased for the service of the Protector ; and one 

* They were scoured by Orouiwell, who had iutende!! to reiiroduoe the 
designs at the tapestry dactory established lu M-)rtlake, Ijut the troublos of 
tli6 kiiigaloin hiiulcrcd it. Charles 11. very nearly suicl theni to France ; 
Lord I)anby intercepted the sale ; when they weire lewketl away in lioxes, 
luitil the time of 5Villiam III., who built the gallery at Hampton Court 
expressly for their exhibition. 

t This picture is now one of the ornaments, of Windsor Ca.stJe. 

^ These would a|>pear to be copio.s of Andrea jMantcgna’s “ Triumphs of 
Julius Ciesar,’^ the our toons of whioh arc still in the galleries of liamptoa 
Court. 
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may venture to coi\jecturc, tluit when Mr. Oliver paretia^ied 
tins '‘rieli cloth of estate/’ it was not without n latent 
motive ot its service to the new ovvner.'^ 

There is one circumstance remarkable in the feeling of 
Charles the hirst for the line arts : it was a passion without 
ostentation or egotism; for although this monarch was in- 
clined himself to participate in the pleasures of a creating 
artist, tlie king having handled tlie pencil and composed a 
poem, yet he never sulFered his ])rivate dispositions to prevail 
over Ins more majestic duties. We do not discover in history 
that Charles the Jbhrst was a painter and a poet. Ae(‘ideiit 
and secret history only reveal this softening feature in his 
grave and king-] Ike eliaraeter. Charles sought no glory 
from, but oidy indulged his love for, art and the artists. 
There are three manuscripts on liis art, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, in tlie Ambrosian lihrary, which bear an inscription 
that a King oi‘ Lngland, in 1081), olfered one thousand 
guineas of gold for eaeln Charles, too, suggested to the two 
great ])airiters of Ids age tlie sul)j(H;ts ho considered worthy 
of their pencils ; and Ipid ibr Ids “ closet-companions’’ those 
native poets for wdiich he was censured in “evil times/’ and 
even by Aliltoii ! 

in Ids iin])ris()nineiit at Carisbrook Castle, tlie author of 
the “ Eikon ilasilikc” solaced his royal, woes by composing 
a poem, entitled in the very style of this memorable volume,* 
“ Majc'sty in jMisery, or an Imploration to the King or 
kings',’’ a Lille prol)ab]y not Ids own, hut like that volume, it 
contains stanzas Iraught with tlie most tender and solemn 
feeling ; such a subject, in the hands of such an author, was 
sure to produce poetry, although in the unpractised poet wx* 
may want tlic versilier. A. few stanzas will illustrate this 
conception of part of Ids character: — 

The liercest furies that do daily tread 

Upon n,iy grief, iny grey'discrowned head, 

Are tliose that own my bounty for their bread. 

With my own power my m.ajesty they wound ; 

In tlie. king’s name, the king hiinBelf uncrowned ; 

So doth the dnst destroy the diamo ad. 

After a pathetic description of his queen “ forced in pil- 

* Some may be curious to learn the price of gold and silver about 1(>50. 
It apptuirs by this manuscript inventory that the silver sold at lid. 
per o?* and gold at £3 lO.f. ; so that th^ value of these metals has little 
varied during the last century and a half. 
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grinia^e uo seek a ttniib,” aucl 'Hireat Britain’s heir ibrced 
iwiu France,” uliere, 

IVavehikl, Le weep.'i out his iaberito 

Charles continnes : 

■ They promise to ereet my royal .stem ; 

To make me great, to advjiace my diadem ; 

Jt I will first fall down and worylii|> them ! 

But for refusal they devour my thrones, 

Distress my eliihiren, and destroy my lK>nes ; 

I fear thoyll k>rce me to make broad of stones. 

.And Tinplores, with a nuirtyr’s piety, the Saviour's Ibi-givc- 
ness lor those wlio were more misled tluDi erimiiuil ; 

^^uch as thou know'st do not know what they do.* 

As a ])<)et and a painter, Charles is not popularly known ; but 
this article was due, to preserve the memory of tlie royal 
votary's ardour and pure ieellngs lor tlu^ love of the Fino 
Arts.t 

* This pociu js ornittod in the great edition of the king’s w'ork!-*, j>ub- 
lisiied <aftei’ tlio IlcstoraDhm ; uiid was given l»y Buruet from a maiuiseript 
of his “Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton bnt it laid lieoji previously 
^published in Perreuebiers “ Dife of Charles the First.” It has boon 
•suspected that this poem is a pious fraud, ami jutt forth in the king’s 
name— as likewise was the “Kikon Basilike,” Ojie j)oint 1 havo since 
ascertained is, tiiat (ihavlos tlid write verses, as rugged as sonic of these. 
And ill respetd; to the book, notw ithstanding the artillec and the iDtevjiola» 
lions of (daudeu, I believe that there arc some ptsssages whicli Charlc.s only 
ooald have written, 

t This article Avas conii)Osed without any recollection that a jic'irt of the 
subject Inid l.teeii anticipated by Lord Orford. In the “ Aneodutes of 
Painting in Ihigland,” many curious particulars are noticed : ttic story of 
the Iving’s diamond seal had I'eached liis iovdsliij), and Vertue had a rnuti- 
riled traiiBcript of the irivenbvry of the king’s pictures, discovered in 
Moorficlds ; for, among ojthers, more than thirty iiagcs at tin; beginning 
relating to the plate and jewels were julsslng. The manuscript in the 
Harleian Collection is perfect. Lord Orford has :dso given an interesting 
anecdote to sliow the king’s discernment in the knowledge of the hands of 
tiie painters, which coufirms the little anecdote I have related from the 
Farrars. But for a more intimate knowledge of this monarch’s intercourse 
with artists, I beg to refer te the third volume of my “ (join men, tar ies on 
the Life and Reign of Cliarles the First,” chapter the sixth, on “The 
Private Life of Charles the First.— Love of the Arts.” 
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SECRET HISTORY OF CHARLES THE FIRST, Ai\P HIS 
QITEKH HENRIETTA. 

The secret history of Charles the First, and his queen 
Henrietta of France, opens a diiferent scene from the one 
exhibited in the passionate drama of our history. 

The king is accused of tlie most spiritless uxoriousness ; and 
the chaste fondness of a husband is placed among Iiis political 
errors. Even Plume conceives that his queen ‘‘ proeipitated 
him into hasty and inq3rudent counsels,’’ and Bishop Kennet 
had alluded to “ the inlluence of a stately queen over an 
aUcctionate hnsband.” 'Phe uxorioiisness of Clrarles is re- 
echoed by all the writers of a certain })arty. This is an odium 
whicli tlic king’s enemies first threw out to inakc lilra con- 
temptible; while bis a])ologisiS imagined tln\t, in perpetuat- 
ing this accusation, they had discovered, in a weakness which 
has at least sometlfmg amiable, some palliation for liis own 
political misconduct. dd\e bictious, too, by this aspersion, 
promoted the alarm tluy sj)i'ead in tlio nation, of the king’s 
inclination to popery ; yet, on the contrary, Oliarle* was then 
making a detenniiu'd stand, and at length triiim}>bed over a 
Catliolic iaction, which was rulinghis (jueen ; a]Kl this at tlio 
risk and menace of a war with France, Yet this lirrnness 
too has been denied him, even by his apologist Hume : that.' 
historian, on his jireeonccuvcd system, imagined tliat every 
action ol’ Charles originated in the Duke of lluekingliam, and 
that the duke pursued his personal (]uarrel with Kiehelieu, 
and taking advantage of these domestic quarrels, had per- 
suaded Charles to dismiss tlie French attendants of the 
queen. 

* Hume, vv^l, \i. p, 2^4. Cliurlci seems, Ijowovct, to l\avc const, .anily 
cousiilted iiis favourito iiniii.slor, tie Duke of Buckinghaui, on tlie subject, 
tboMgb hi.s letters express clearly bis own (letermination. In llarician 
MSS., 69So, Is a letter wriiten to Ruckingham, dated Hampton Court, 
20tb November, 1(>25, be declare.?, “I thought I would have cause 
enougli in short time to put away the Monsieur.?,” from the quarrels the*y 
■would ferment between himself and his wife, or his .subjoets, and bogs of 
him to acquaint. “ the queen-mother (Mary do Medicis) with nay intention ; 
for tlri.s being an action tlmt may have a .show of har.shnc.ss, I thought it 
wa.s fit to take this way, that she to -whom I have had many obligations 
may not take it unkindly.” In another long letter, preserved among the 
Kawlinsoii MSS. iu the Bodleian Libraiy, he enters jnijnitely into his 
domestic grievances — “ What unkmdues.ses.;ah distastes liave fallen be- 
tween my wife and me” — which he attrihuti^ to the “ crafty conn, >5013” of 
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There are, fortunately, two lettei^ from Charles the First 
to Buckingham, preserved in tl\e State-papers oi‘ Lord Hard- 
wicke, wliieh set this point at rest : these decisively jirove 
that the wliole matter originated with the king liimselt, and 
that Buckingham. It ad tried every oiTort to pcj-suadc him to 
the oontrary; for the king complains that lie liad been too 
long overeoine by his persuasions, hut that he was now 
solved it must be done, and that shortly ! 

It is 3*e mark able, tliat tlie character ot‘ a queen, who is 
imagined to have |.‘crformed so active ii [airt in oiir history, 
scarcely ever a|)]3ears in it ; wlien aliroad, and when she re- 
turned to England, in the midst of a winter storm, Ijianging 
all the aid 'she <;oald to her uiilbrtivinite consoi*t, those who 
witnessed this appearance of energy imagined that lier cliarae- 
ter was equally powerful in the cabinet. Yet Henrietta, 
after all, "was notliing* moi*e tluin a vtdatile woman ; one \vho 
had never studied, never I'cllccteil, and whom nature had 
formed to be charming and liaugbty, l)ut wliose vivacity could 
not retain even a state-seerot lor an hour, and whose talents 
were quite o|.)posit(‘ to those of deep ]>elif,ical intrigue. 

Henrietta viewed even the eliaractors of great men with 
all the sensations of a woman. Describing the Earl of Straf- 
ford to a confidential friend, and having observed that lie was 
‘a great man, she dwelt with far more intentsb on liis j)ersoii; 
“ d1.iough not liandsoinc,” said slie, ‘‘ he \vas agrec'iildc en()ugh, 
and he had tlie tinest hands of aiyy nuin in tlie world.’* 
Lauding at Burlington-bay in Yorkshire, she Judged on the 
quay ; the parliaments admiral barbarously |)oiuted, liis can- 
non at the liouse ; and several shots ixaiclilng it, lier favourite, 
Jermvn, reque.sted lier to lly : slje saftdy j’eaclied a cavtaai in 
tl lO fields, but, recollecting that she had left a lap-dog asleep 
in its bed, she llcw back, and amidst tlie cannon-siiot retu3'ned 
wdth this otiicr favourite. The queen related tliis incident 
of the lap-de‘g to her friend Madame i\lotteville ; these ladies 
considered it as a complete womaids victory, ft is in these 
mehioirs we lliid, that when Charles went down to the house, 
to seL’.e on tlie live leading members of the 0})position, the 

her servants. On 7tli August-, ke writo.^ a final letter to tljc dule, 

ordeiing Jiim to send them all away, you can by fair meaiis (but siiek 
not long in dtsreoiing), otherwise forco them away, driving tiicin away iiki^ 
so many wild beasts, until ye haye shipped them, and so the devil with 
themd’ 

{ Lord Havdwicke’s State-papers, II. 2, 3. 

TOL* It. 
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queen could not restrain lier lively temper, and imi^atiently 
babbled tlic plot; so tliat one of the ladies in attendance de- 
Bpatelied a hasty note to the ] parties, who, as the king entered 
the house, liad just time to leave it. Some liave dated the 
ruin ot his cause to the failure of that impolitic stc}), which 
alarmed every one zealous for that spirit of political ireedoni 
which had imw grown up in the Commons. Incidents like 
these mark the fcnunino dispositions of Henrietta. But 
when at sea, in danger of being taken by a parliamentarian, 
the queen commamhHl the ea|)tain not to strike, but to pre- 
pare at the extremity to blow up the ship, resisting tlie 
shrieks of her ftnnales and 'domestics. We perceive how, on 
every trying occasion, Henrietta never forgot tlitit she was 
the daughter of Henry tlu^ Fourtli ; that glorious ailiuity 
was inherited hy In^r with all the sexual ju’ide ; and hence, at 
times, that energy in hei- actions whicdi was so far above her 
intcl ieetu al capaci tv , 

And, indeed, wlnm tlu.^ awful events she liad witnessed were 
one by one registered In her melaiudioly mind, the sensibility 
of the woman subdued tlio natural ininglvtiness of her charao 
ter; but, true w’oman ! tiie feeling creature of eireuinstances, 
at the Bestoration s]>e n'sumod it, and wlu'u the new court 
of Charles the Second would not endure Iut obsolete hatAghti- 
ness, the dowager-queen kdt it in rdl the full bitterness of her 
spirit. An Irabitual gloom, and tlie meagreness of grief, 
during the commonwealth, had changed a eountenancu^ once 
tlie most lively ; and her eyes, whose dark and daz/diiiglustrc 
was ever ‘ celebrated, then only slioiie in tears. Wlnm she 
told her pliysieian, Sir Idieodore jMayerne, that she found her 
understanding was failing her, and seemed terriiied lest it was 
approaching to madness, the court physician, hardly courtly 
to ialleu Diajesty, replied, Madam, fear not that ; fory^'U 
aixA already mad.’’ Henrietta had lived to eoatem]>];ito tl.e 
awful elninges of her reign, without eomprciicmliug tlu'm. 

Waller, in tlie profusion of poetical decoration, makes 
Henrietta so beautiful, that , her beauty 'would atiect every 
lover ‘‘more than his private loves,” She was ‘‘the wholo 
worldts mistress,” A portrait in crayons of Henrietta at 
Hiinu'don -court sadly reduces all Iris poetry, f )r the iniraeu- 
loins was only in tke fancy of the court-poet. But there may 
be some truth in what he saA's of tbe.oyes of Henrietta : — 

Such eyes ns yours, on .JoVe -hiiaiselk tlu’own - 

As and 1hnx*c u his own. 
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And in another poem there is one chanieterislic line:— 

radiant eyes, 

Sueh lovely motioa, and such sharp replies. 

Ill a MS. letter of the times, tho writer deseribc.? the queen 

‘Aumhle and quiek, hlaek-eyed, brown-haired, and a bravo 
lady.'’ In the MS. joui-nal of Sir 8y mends D’.M\ves, who 
saw tlio queen on lier first arrival in Loudon, cold and puri- 
tanio as was tlnit anl’apiarv, lie notices witli some warmtii 
‘'the l(*atures of lier iaec, whicli were nuieli eidivcned by lier 
radia.nt and spariding black eYe.”t She appears to have 
])Ossess;al Frou<*h vivarity both l\t ber manners and her con- 
versation : in the history of a i|ueeu, an accurate eoneeption 
of iicr person entea\s for somethiieg. 

i lev taleiits were .not of tlnit; order whicdi could inlbienee- 
the revolutions of a- people. Iter natural ifispositions might 
have allowed her to become a |)o]iticiavi ol* the toilet, and slio 
might liave practised tliose slighter artifices, which may be 
considered as so inanv pioliticai co(|netrie.s. Hat iMacliiave- 
liiui principles, and invulved intrigues, of wbieli slio Iras been 
so fisady aeensed, could never luive enteriMl into her cliaracter. 
At llrst she tried all tlie h.atile inventions of a woman to per- 
suade the king that she was liis humldest eri'iiture, aitd tho 
•good ]>eoplc of England tluit she was (juiie in love with tlicm, 
Kow that we know that no female was ever more dei'ply 
tainted witli Catholic bigotiy, and that, lianglity as slie was, 
this princess suffen'd tlie most insulting sujv'rstitions, in- 
ilicted as penances by her priests, for this viny marriage with 
a Protestant prince, the following new facts relating to lier 
iirst arrival in England euriously contra.st witli tlie mortified 
feelings .<hc must have endured by the violent suppression of 
her real onc.^. 

We most iirst liring forward a remarkable and unnoticed 
document in the Embassies ol' M.ar.shal Lassornpierre It is 
nothing less than a most sohMoin obligation contraetod witli 
the Pope and her brotlier tlie King of Erance, to educate her 
ehildren as Cutholics, and only to choose Cat] lolics to attend 
them. Had this been known eitin r to Charles or to the 
English luitioii, lienrietta could never liave been permitted 
to ascend the .Englisli throne. The iato of both her sons 
sliovv’s how fii till uily she performed this treasonable eontritct, 

^ ShaacAfSJr;. 4170. 'f Uurf MSS. CIO. 

:{: Aiiilasswles-clu etai-'A'lin.! de Brinsoaipierre, vel. iii. p. 49. 

^2 
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This piece of secret history opens the concealed cause of iliose 
deep impressions of that faith which both monarehs sucked 
in with their milk ; tliat triumph of tlie cradle over the grave 
which most men experience ; Charles the Second died a 
Catholic, James the Second lived as ontn 

When Henrietta was on her way to England, a legate from 
Rome arrested her at Amiens, requiring the princess to 
tindoi-go a penance, which was to last sixteen days, for marry- 
ing Charles >vithout tlio papal dis])ensation. The queen 
stop})e(l her journey, and wnx)te to inform tlie king of the 
occasion. Charles, wlio was then waiting for her at Canter- 
bury, replied, that if Henrietta did not instantly proceed, he 
W(nild return ah)no to London Henrietta doubtless sigljcd 
foi‘ the Ikjpe and the pcnaiU'c, but siic set olF the day she 
. received tlie kiiig’s letter, d'ho king, lather ]>y bis wisdom 
or ids impatience, detL'et(Ml the aim of the Roman pontllf, who, 
had lie hceu permitted to arrest the progress of a Queen of 
England for sixteen days in the lace of all Europe, would 
tlins linve ohtnined ji tacit supremacy over a British rnoimreln 
Wlieii the king arrived at Canterbury, although not at the 
inomeiit prepared to njceivc him, Henrietta Hew to meet him, 
and with all Inn* s))ontnneous grace and native vivacity, 
kneeling at bis feet, she kissed Ids hand, while the king, 
bending over her, wrap|)ed her in Ids arms, and kissed lier^ 
with many kissi^s. This royal and youtliful pair, lumsual 
wiili tliose of their rank, met witli the eagerness of lovers, 
and the. first words ol IK.nrietla were those of devotion; 
Sire ! je snis venue eiv cc jjm/s dc voire rnajesle ])our Hre usee 
et ccrnimandce de vous.'"' it had been rumoured that she was 
of a very sliort stature, btnt, reaching to the king .s shoulder, 
ins eyes were cast tiowu to her I'cet, seemingly observing 
wlietlier slie used art to increase her licigbt. Anticipating 
bis thoughts, and jda^ fully sliowiug lier ieet, slie (leelar(?d, 
that “she stood upon her own leet, for thus high I am, 
and neither liigher nor lower.” After an hour’s oouversation 
in privacy, Henrietta took iicr dinner siuToimded by the 
court; and the king, who had alread}' dinod,* perforrning tlih ' 
ofiice other carver, cut a' pheasant and some venisom By 
the side of the qroHui stood her ghostly confessor, solemnly 
i*e minding her tliat this was the eve of John the Baptist .and 
Wif> to be fasted, exhorting her to be cautious that she Set no 

A letter irum I)r. Alciilus to Mr. ilead, 17l1i Jaa. 1625^ Slontio 
MJSa 4177. 
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scandalous example on her lu'st arrival. But Charles and his 
court ^vere now to be gained over, as well as John the Baptist. 
Site aftected to eat voy lieartilj of the forbidden meat, which 
gave great comfort, it seems, to several of her now heretical, 
subjects tlien present : but wo may conceive the pangs of 
so eon finned a devotee. She carried her dissimulation so far, 
that being asked about this time whetlier she could abide a 
Huguenot P she re])licd, Wiiy not ? was not my father one ?” 
Her read}- smiles, the graceful wave of her hand, tlie many 
'Cgood signs of lio])e,” as a contemporary in a inaniiseripfc 
letter expresses it, induced many of the .English to believe 
that Henrietta might even become one of tlicmselves ! Sir 
Symonds D’E wes, as a}>])ears by bis manuscript diary, wai? 
struck by ‘Cier deportment to her women, and her looks to 
her servants, wdiieh wej*(* so sweet and liuirible How- 

ever, this was in the first days of lier arrival, and these 
*^swe(.‘t and humble looks” were not constant ones ; for a 
courier at Whitidmll, wriling to a friend, observes tliat 
queen, however litth? of staliu'e, v(‘t is of a jJeasing (S)uutc- 
nanee, if she be [ilcased, otlierwise full ol‘ s|)irit and vigour, 
and seems of more than ordinary resolution and he adds 
an incident of one of lier 'MVowns,” The room in whicli tlio 
qiieen was at dinner, l.xang somewhat ovorJieated witli tlie 
, fire and company, 'Hlie drove us all out of tlio chaml.ier, 1 
•suppose none but a <|ueen could have east sueli a scowl. ”t 
WtMiiay already detect the fair waxen mask melting away 
on the features it covered, even in one short month ! 

By the marriage-(*()utraet, Hi'iiiicita was to he allowed a 
liousehold establisliment, eomjiosed of her own peoyilo* ; and 
this had been contrived to be not Jc'ss than a small Frencli 
colony, exceeding three hundred persons. It composed, in 
lact, a French faction, and looks like a, covert jjrojeet of liiciie- 
lieu’s to further his intrigues here, by ojjcning a })erpetaal 
corresporulenee with the discontented Catholics of Englaiul. 
In the instructions of Bassoirqucrre, one of the alleged ob- 
jects of the marriage is the general good ol' the Catholic reli- 
gion, by afibrding some relief to tho.se English wlio proies.sed 

Sir 8. B^Ewes’s “Journal of bis Life/’ Hurl. MS. 640. Wo have 
seen our puritanic antiquary Joscribiirq the person oi* tlie queen with some 
wai’mth ; but “lie csuhl not abstain from decp-fotchetl siglis, to crmsitler 
that she Av anted the knowledge of- true religion/’ a circumstonco that 
Henrietta wmuld har’^e as zealously to.gretfced for Sir Syjnr)iMls himsi li' J 
t A letter to Mr. Mead, July 1, 1625. Sloane MSS. 4177. 
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it, Tf, however, that great ^statesman ever entertained ihia, 
political d(;aign, tlic simplicity and pride oC t]»e liornan priests 
hero coniplcdel}" overturned it ; for in their blind zeal they 
dared to extend their domestic tyranny over majesty itself, 
ddie Frencdi party had not long reside<l tu'e the 

mutual jealousies between the two nations brohe ovit. All 
the Eiiglisli wlio were not Catholics wore soon rlistnissed 
from their attendance on the quecib by herself; while Clu'U’ies 
was (H>m|udled, by the popular cry, to forbid aey English 
Catholics to serve the queen, or to be presoiit at the cole iuxi." 
tion of her mass. Tiie Inng was evaui obliged to" employ 
pursuivants or king’s messengers, to stand at door of 
iier chapel to seize on any of the Englisli who entered there, 
while on tliose occasions the Freneli Avould draw tlielr swords 
to defiu'id these concealed (titiiolies. “The qruam and luvrs” 
btKaime an odious distinction in tlx; nation. kSuch ^ver(^ the 
indecent scenes exhibited in pnlilic ; tlicy u'ere not less rc> 
served in private. Tlie following anecdote of saying a grace 
before the kii^g, at Ids own table, in a most indecorous race 
nm between the catliolie ]>ri(‘st and the king’s cliaplain, is 
given in a manijscri])t letter of the times. 

“ The king and queen dining together in the [)rescnecf^'' 
ATr. Ilacket (chaplain to the [jord .Kc'cper \Villiavns)t being 
then to say grace, the coidessor would luive prevented liim,. 
luit that liaeket sliovecl him away; wJiereupon the (.‘oniessor 
went to tlio queen’s side, and was about to say grace again, 
hut that the king pulling the dishes unto him, and tin ‘carvers 
falling to their business, hindered. ^Vlnm dinner was done, the 
confessor thought, standing by the queen, to have l)e<‘n ladore 
Mr. liaeket, but Mr. lla(.*ket again got the start. I’lu* con" 
fossor, nevertliclc'ss, begins his gi-aee as loud as Ai r, Backet, 
with such a confusion, tliat the king in great passion instantly 
rose from the table, and, taking the queen by the hand, 
retired into the bedchamber.” J It is with dilhculty we con- 

* At llamptou Court there is a curious picture of Charles ard Henrietta 
diniii^j in the presence. This reg.al honour^ after its dnterniption during 
the Civil Wars, was rtxived iji IGGT hy, (.Shades the RceoiKl, as appears hy 
“ Evelyita Diary.’’’ “ Now did his majesty a.tndii dine in the^ pre^'t ucCf in 
ancient style, with music and all the court ceremonies.’’ 

t The author of the Life of this Archhishop and L(>rd Keeper, a 
volnininoijs folio, but full of curious matters, Ambrose Phillij-s the jK>et 
ahrklj^cd it. ' 

t A letter rrom Mr. Mead to Sir Hartin Stuloville, October, 
8i6anel\lBS. 4177. 
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-ooivo*hcy\v. such a scone of priestly iiidiscrotioii sliould have 
been auflered at the table of an Englisli sovereign. 

Such are tlic douiestie accounts I have gleaned from MS. 
letters of the times ; but particulars^ of a deeper nature may 
be discovered in the answer of tlie kingts council to Marshal 
IkissompieiTe, preserved in the history of his embassy ; tins 
marshal liad been hastily despatched as an extraordinary 
ambassador when the h^reneli party were dismissed. This 
statc-documeut, ratlier a remonstrance than a rvCply, states 
that the hTeneh household had formed a little republic within 
theuiseh^es, combining witli the Freneli resident ambassador, 
and inciting tlie opposition nx'mbi’rs in |)avli:irnent ; a practieo 
iisaal with that intriguing court, even from the da^ns of Eliza- 
beth, as the original letters of the Freneli mnliassador of the 
time, which will lie found in tlie tliird volume, amply show; and 
those of La 'Bodorie in .laines tiio Eirsth^ time, wim raised a 
.French about Prince i [('iiry , and 1 Iii^ correspondence of 

Earillon in Charles the Second’s reign, so fully (*\|)osed in his 
entire correspoiuhaico prdilished by Fox. if lie l^b’eneh doriu?stios 
of the <|ucen wei’C engaged in lower intrigues ; tiny lent their 
names to liire lionses in tlie suburhs of Londoii, where, under 
tlieir ‘protection, the Englisli Catliolies Ibimd a .secure retreat 
to hold tlioir iiiegal assemblies, and where the youth of botli 
sexes were edueate<l and ])rej>ared to he sent al)road to 
Catholic semiiunh's. But the ('jueon’s jnvit^sts, by thovSC well- 
known, means wliieh tlie Catliollc religion sanctions, U'Cre 
drawing from the- ([ueeii tlie rninitti^st circumstances which 
piassed in |)rivaey between her ainl tlie king; indisposed her 
mind towards her royal consort, iin])ressed on her a eontemxit 
of the English inition, and a disgust of our customs, and par- 
ticularly, as has been usual witli tlie Friaieh, nuiflc her neglect 
the English language, as if the queen of England licid no 
eoninion interest yvith the nation. had made Ijer resir 

deuce a ])lace of security for the jiersons and ])apers of the 
discontented. Yet ail this was liarflly more olfensivc than the 
liurniiiating state to which they had reduced an English queen 
by their monastic obedience; inflicting the most degrading 
penances. One of the mo.st liagrant is alluded to in our 
Jiistoiy. Tliis was a barefoot pilgrimage to Tyli urn, where, 
'one moniiug, under the gallows on whieli so many Jesuits 
had been execated .as traitors to Elizabetli. and James the 
First, she knelt and prayed to them as martyrs and saints 
who had shed their blood in defence of the Catholic 
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caiise/^ A niamiscript letter of the times mentions that “ t]u> 
priests had also made her dabble in the dirt hi a foul 
iroin Somerset-house to St, James’s, her Luciferian confessor 
riding’ along hy lier in his coacli 1 They have made her to go 
barefoot, to spin, to eat her meat out of dishes, to wait at tiio 
table of servants, witli many other ridiculous and absurd 
penances. And if they dare thus insult (adds tlie writer) 
over the daugditer, sister, and wife of so great kings, what 
slaVeiy would tliey not make us,, the people, to undergo !”t 

One of tlie articles in tlic eouti'act of marnage was, that 
the cjucen slmuld liavc a chapel at St. James’s, to be built and 
consecrated by her 1^ Veneli bishop ; the priests became very 
impurtimate, deelaring tliat without a chapel muss could not 
ho performed with tlie state it ought before a queen, Tlie 
king’s answer is not that of a man inclined to })o[)ery. ‘‘If 
the queen’s closet, where tluy now say mass, is not largo 
enougli, let tiiem liave it in the great chamber ; and, if the 
great eluimber is not wide enoiigii, they miglit use tlie gar- 
den ; and, if tlie gardi'ii would not serve their turn, then was 
the park tlie fittest place.” 

JTo f’roneh jiriesis and the whole jiarty feeling' tliemselves 
slightt'c], and sometimes worse treated, were breeding per- 
petual quari'cls among themselves, grew weaiy of England, and 
wished tliemsolves away ; l;ut many luiving purcluised th< 3 ir 
jdaces with all tlieir Ibrtuiie, would have liecu ruined by tlie 
bn'aking iqj of the estahlishment. Eassompierre alludes to the 
lu’olls and elamours of these I'k-eiich strangers, which, exjiosed 
them to the laughter of the English court ; and we cannot 
hut smile in observing, in one of the despatches of this great 
mediator between two longs and a queen, addressed to the 
minister, that one of the greatest obstacles which ho had 
found in tliis dillioult negotiation arose liMin tlie bedchamber 
women I Tbe French king being desirous of having two 
additional Avomen to attend the Englisli queen Ids sister, tlie 
ambassador declares, tliat it would 1)c more ex]i>cdiont rather 
to diminish than to increase the number ; for tiioy all live so 
ill together, with sneh rancorous jealousies and enmities, 
that 1 have more trouble to make them agree than I sliall find 
to accommodate the ditferences between the two kings. Their 

Thcn3 is a very ranv print, wkicb lias coiiuncmoratcd iliis C'ir(Uimstanre 
t Mi\ Tory to i\ir. Meiul, July, 1636. Hark MSS. No, 38:3. The ans\ter 
of tlic kiii.‘y.s to the complaints of Bassompierre is both copious and 

detail L'd in Yol. ui,, p. 100, of the “ Ambassades” of this inaisWk 
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« 

eontiimal bickering?!, and often tlicir vituperative language, 
oeeasiou the Englibih to entertain tlie ivioi^t c.ont(Miiptible 
and ridiculous opinions of our nation. 1 shall not, there- 
fore, insist on this point, unless it shall please his majesty to 
renew it.” 

The French bishop was under the age of thirty, and his 
authority was imagined to have been but irreverently treated 
by two beautiful viragos in that civil war of words wlvicli was 
raging ; one of whom, Madame St. George, was iji high 
favour, and most intolerably bated by the English. Yet such 
was English gallantry, that tlie king |)rosente(l this lady on 
her dismission witli several tljoiisand pounds and jewels. 
There was something inconceivably ludicrous in the notions 
of the English, of a bisho},> hardly of age, and the g’ravity of 
whose character was probably tarnislK'd l)y French gesture 
and vivacity. This French establishment was daily growing 
in expense and numher ; a mannseript letter of the times 
states tliat it cost the king .£240 a day, and had inenaised 
from threoseoro pei’soiis to four hundred and forty, besides 
C'hildren! 

It was one evening tliat the king suddenly appeared, and, 
summoning tlie Prencli liouschold, commanded tliem. to take 
their instant dopartiua; -the carriages were jn’Cjnared for 
their removal. I n doing tliis, Charles had to resist the warm- 
^.‘st entreaties, and even the veliement anger of the queen, 
^vho is said in her rage to have broken several |)an('s of the 
window of the apartment to whicli the king dragged her, and 
conlined her from them.’^* 

The sceiKj which took ])Iace among the French people, at 
the sudden announcement of tlie king’s determination, was 
remark aldy indecorous. They instantly Hew to take posses- 
sion of all the queen’s wardrobe.* and jewels ; tlicy did not leave 
her, it appears, a change of linen, sinco it was with difficulty 
slm procured one as a liivour, according to some manuscript 
letters of the times. One of tlieir extraordinary expedients 
was that of inventing bills, for wdiieh they protended they 
had engaged themselves on account of the queen, to the 
amount of £10,000, vvliich tlie queen at first owned to, hut 
afterw'ards acknowledged tiie debts were fictitious ones. 
Among these items was one of £400 for necessaries for her 
majesty ; an 'apothecary’s bill for drugs ol’ £800 ; and another 

A letter from Mr. Pory to Mr. Mead coutains a full account of this 
transaction, Harl. MSS. 3S3. 
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of cfil50 for hisliop’s uijTioIy wMter,'’ as tliO ’\vv‘tc*r 

ox]^resses it*. The young Fi‘eiich hfdiop at t cm p tad by a31 
sorts of delays to avoid this ignoiniviious expulsion ; till the 
king was Ibrced to send Iris yeoincji of the guards to turn 
theiii out from 8onicrsct-liou.se, where tlu^ juvenile French 
bishop, at once ])rotesting- against it, and inountivig the steps 
of tlie coach, took his departure ‘Hiead aiuh shoulders h’"" It 
appears that to pay the debts and the pensions, besides; .send- 
ing the Frenoli trcop.s ifee home, cost 1^50,000. 

In a long proee.ssion of nearly forty coaches, after four 
days’ tedious travelling, they reached llover; hut the spec- 
tacle of these i5Ti|)atienfc roreigiu‘r.s so reluctantly quitting 
’Engh'^^d, gesticulating their sorrovvs or their quarrels, ex- 
posed tlieni to th(‘ derisien, and stirrcxi up the prejudices of 
the common people. As Madame (re('rge, \v]ios(> vivacity is 
always descril)e(l as extravagantly French, wa.s ste])]>ing into 
the boat, one of tlie mob i-ould not resist the salisiaetioi ef 
.dinging a. atone at lier Fi-cncli ca]>; an Eugli.sh courtier, who 
was eondneting her, instantly quitted hi.s charge, ran the 
fellow tbrougli the body, and quietly returned to the boat. 
The man died on the s]>ot ; but no farther notice apj>ears to 
.have Ijoen talvcn of the inconsiderate gallantry of this Eng- 
lish eonrtier, 

Ihit Fiiarh's did not show his kingly iirmness only on tills, 
occasion : it did not for.sake liiin when the Fi'ench. Marshal’ 
.Bassompicri’c was instantly sent over to awe the king; 
Fharies sternly ollbred the alternative of wnr, ratlier than 
permit a Frenelv faedion to trouble an Englisli court. Bfis- 
8oni})ierre rnakucs a carious ohservation in a letter to the 
French Bishoj) of Mende, lie wlio had been just sent away 
from England ; and ivdiich serves as tlie most po.sitivo ev.T- 
dence of the iirm refusal of (diaries the First. The French 

* k letter ajiioiig Tanner’ .s MB. in the Bodleian Library note's — '‘Wkeu 
tliey were tnriK'il away from Bomer.set Houkg the wa8 SDurowliiat 

rongli and adds, I know not what revilintrs tof.dc place lietwixt them 
ami the king’s guard, but one of the soldiers toid me that for furiou:^ speech, 
lie would rather Jiave taken common thieves to prison.” A shifi^sa of a popu- 
lar song of the day testities to the joy Cotnmon.s of England on the 

event : — 

Harkc ! I’ll tell you news from court : 

]\larlie, the.se tilings avill make you good sport. 

Ail tlie French that lately did prance 
Tlierc, up and tlowrie in bravery, 

I'Tow are all sent bat’k to France, . 

Kin.g Charles hath smelt some kuavei'y. 
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marshal, after stating the total failure of Ills misslouj cx- 
elaimSf See, sir^ to what we aix^ I'txlueed! and imag’me my 
grief, that the Quecua of Great llritaiu has tlio pain, of view- 
ing my departure without l^eing of any service to her ; but if 
you consider that I was sent here to make a contract of 
■^itarriaye observed, and to rnauitain ike Oaiholic reUyion in a 
conji fry from tvkicJia flwy form. tody hanished it to make a con- 
tract cf ^narriaye, you v/ill assist in excusing me of this 
failure.” Tlie Frcncli marslnil lias also preserved the same 
distinctive featun? of the nation, as well as of tlio monarch, 
wdio, surcl}^ to his honour as King of England, felt a.iid acted 
on tills occasion as a true Briton. “ I liave found.” says the 
Gan], humility among Spaniards, (*iviliiy and courtesy 
among tlio Swiss, in tlie emhassies 1 liad the honour to j)cr- 
form for the king ; but tlie Englisli would not in the least 
abate of their natural pride and arrogance. The. king is so 
resolute not to n>estiiblis}i any .Frcncli about tlie (pn'cn, bis 
consort, and was so stern (rude) in speaking to me, tliat it is 
impossible to have lieen more so.” in a word, the French 
marshal, witli all Ins vaunts and his tlireats, ()iscov(‘rc<l t^liat 
Charles the First was tlio tiaie rciircsentaiive of his subjects, 
and tliat the king had tlie same feelings witli the people : 
tins indeed was not alwjpvs the case!' This transaction took 
place in 1G2G, and w'hen, .four years afterwards, it was at- 
* tempted again to introduei' certain French ])CTsons, a bislmp 
and a physiciriu, about the (nicen, tlie king absolutely I’cftiscd 
even a French physician, who had come over witli the in- 
tention of being chosen tlie (jueen’s, under the sanction of 
the queen rnotlier. Tiiis little oircumstanco appears in a 
inanusci'ipt letti.'i* ironi .Lord Dorchester to LI. dc Vic, one of 
the king's agents at i.hiris. After an accouid; of the arrival 
of this French physician, his lordshij) proceeds to notice tlie 
former doterininations of the king; "^'yet tin's man,” he adds, 
hath been addressed to the aiidiassador to introduice liim 
into the court, and the tpieen persuaded i}i eleare and plain, o 
terms to spealc to the king to admit liim as domestique. His 
majesty exprcs.sed lus dislike of this proceeding, but contented 
himself to let the ambassador know that this doctor may 
return as die is come, with intimatiori that he should do it 
speedift ; the French ambassador, willing to help tlie matter, 
spake to the king that the said doctor might be admitted to 
kiss the queen’s hand, and to carrio the news into ]‘'raeee of 
her safe delivery : w'hicli the king excused by a civil answer, 
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and lias since commanded me to let the ambassador rindcr- 
stand, that he had heard him as Monsieur de Fontenay In 
this particular, but, if- he should persist and press him as am- 
bassador, he should be forced to say that which would dis- 
please him.” Lord Dorchester adds, that he informs M. de 
Vie of these particulars, tliat he should not want for the in- 
formation sliould the matter be revived by the French court, 
otlienvise he need not notice it.* 

By this narrative of secret liistory, Cliarles the First does 
not appear so wealc a slave to his queen as our writers echo 
from each other ; and those wlio make Henrietta so impor- 
tant a personage in tlio cabinet, appear to liave been imper- 
fectly acquainted witli lier real talents. Charles, indeed, wa.s 
deeply enamoured of the (pieen, lor he was inclined to strong- 
personal attachments ;t and “ the temperance of his youth, 
by wliieh he had lived so free irom. persomd vice,” as May, 
the pariiamentary historian ex}>re.sses it, even the gay levity 
of Buckingham seems never, in approaching the king, to have 
violated. Charles admired in llenrieita all those personal 
gi'aees which he himself wanted; her vivacity in conversation 
enlivened his own seriousness, • and her gay volubilit}^ the de- 
fective utterance of his own ; while the versatility of her 
-manners relieved his own formal habits. Doubtless the 
c]ucei> exercised the same pow<n- over this monarch which 
vivacious leniales are ju’ivileged by nature to ])ossess over 
their husbands; she was often listened to, and her sugges- 
tions were simietimcs a|)})rt>ved ; hut tlio fixed and systematic 
principles of tlie ediaracter and the government of this 
inonareli must not be imputed to the intrigues of a mere 
lively and volatile woman ; ^ve must trace tin ‘in to a higher 
source ; to liis own inherited conceptions of the regal rights, 
if ^ve would seek for trutli, and read the liistory of human 
nature in the history of Charles the First. 

Long after this article was published, the subject has been 
more critically developed in my “ Commentaries on the Life 
and lleign of Charles the First.” 

* A letter from the blarl of Dorcliester, 27th May, 1630. Ilarl. MSS. 
7000 (100). 

t The letters he sent to Buckingham arc full of tender respect for the 
queen, himeiitinn; her (certainly nnwarnuitable) neglect of reciprocity of 
attention, and silly squabbles in favour of her servants. 
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ETcnELiEir was the greatest of statesmen, if he who main- 
taaiis himself by the greatest power is necessarily the. great- 
est minister. He avus called the King of the King.” 
After having long tormented himself and F ranee, he left a 
great name and a great empire — ^both alike tlie victims of 
splendid ambition ! Keither this great minister nor tliis 
great nation tasted of haj^piness under his mighty adminis- 
tration. He laid, indeed, a hearilessness in his eondaot vvliich 
obstructed b}'' no relentiiiigs those remorseless docisions which 
made liim terrible. But, while he trode down the princes of 
the blood and the noble.s, and drove liis pati’oness, ilio (jueen- 
motber, into a miserable exile, and contrived that the king 
should fear and luite Ids brother, and all tl)e cardi)ial*dake 
chose, Kicheiieu was grinding the iace of thr? poor by exor- 
bitant taxation, and converted every town in France into a 
garrison ; it was said of him, that he never liki'd to bo i]i any 
place where he was not the strongest. “Tlic commissioners 
of the exchequer and the commanders ol' tlie aiany believe 
themselves called to a golden Ijarvest : and in tlic interim the 
cardinal is charged with tlie sins of all tlie world, and is even 
afraid of his life.” dims Grotius sjieaks, in one ol’ his 
letters, of tlie miserable situation of this great minister, in 
his account of tlie court of France in wlum he resulod 

there as Swedish ambassador. Y(*t sucli is the dedusion of 
these great politicians, who consider wliat tliey term .^iate- 
inter esfs as paramount to all other duties, human or divine, 
that while their whole li!e is a serle.s of o])p]-ession, of trou- 
bles, of deceit, and of cruelty, their state-conscience fouls no- 
tliing to reproach itself witli. Of any other conscience it 
seems absolutel}^ necessary that they should be divested. 
Ilichclieu, on his <leath-bed, made a solemn protestation, ap- 
pealing to tlie last judge of man, who was about to pro- 
nounce his sentence, that he never proposed anything but ibr 
the good of religion and the state; that is, the Catholic reli- 
gion and his own administration. When Louis the I'hir- 
teenth, who visited him in lus last moments, took fr<)in the 
liavid of an attendant a jdate with two yolks of ji'ggs, tliat 
the King of France might hiin.self serve his expiring ininistor, 
Kicheiieu died in all tlie self-delusion of a great niinister. 
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Tliesimstcr means ho praetisod, aiid the pahtical doceptions 
lu> contrived, do not yield in subtilty to the dark grandeur oi' 
his ministerial character. It appears tliat, at a critical mo- 
ment, >v lien lie felt tlie king’s favour was wavering, he secretly 
ordered a battle to l>o lost by the French, to determine the 
king at once not to give up a minister who, he knew, was the 
only man who could extricate him out of this neve difiiculty. 
In our great civil wan*, this minister jiretended to C’narles the 
First that lie was attcm]>ting to win the parliament over to 
him, \vhilo he was hacking their most sc?cret projects against 
Charles. When a French ambassador addi'csseci the [;arlia- 
ment as an independent power, after the king had broken 
with it, Charles, sensibly alfceted, remonstrated with tlie 
Frencli court ; the minister disavowed the whole proceeding, 
and instantly recalled the amhassadur, while at the very 
moment his sccivt agenls w^ere, to tlieii* best, embroiling the 
affairs of l.ioth ])artics.''^' Tlie objc’ct oi' Hichelieu was to 
iveaken the English monarchy, so us to busy itself at home, 
and prevent its fleets and its armies thwarting his ]>rojects 
on the Continent, le./t Fngland, jealous of the greatness of 
Jf ranee, should declare itself for Spain the moment it had re- 
covered its own tranquillity. This i.s a stratagem too ordinary 
with great ^ministers, those ])lagues of the CLirth, who, witli 
their state-reasons, are for cutting as many tiiroats as God 
pleases among every other nation.t 

^ (Clarendon tleiaila tlie poliii<;al eoqiieln'es of Monsieur La Fcrte ; liis 
*niotahlt‘ I’amlliarity >vilh tliose \v}»<*g«n’onje(l most in the two houso.s ii. I>i3. 

f Hume seems to have discovered in “ R=strades' Memoirs*^ the real 
occajiion of lUchelieu’s conduct. In ’Idai) tlm Frciirh a sid. Dutch proposed 
dividing tlie Low Country province.'; ; England was to Htaml neuter. Cinvrles 
replied to D'Estrades, that his army and fleet slioiild instantly sail to pre- 
vent tlu'sc projected eouqiierrts., Fi’oin that moment the intolerant ambition 
of Kichclieu swelled the venom' of his lieart, and he eagerly seized on the 
iirsfc opportunity of supplying the (.'ovenantera in Scotland with ariiis and 
money. Hume ob.serve.s, that Charles here expres.sed Jiis mind. With an 
imprudent candour ; but it proves he had acquired a just idea of national 
interest, vi. o37, 8ee on thi.s a. very curious passage in the Catljolic 
Dodd’s *U^hurch History,” iii. 22. ilo apalogises lor his cardinal by 
as-serilng that the same line of luiLcy was pursued here in EngiaTul ‘bhy 
Charles I. himself, who sent llcets and armies to assist the Huguenots,, or 
FreHC.li rebc'Is, as he calls them ; mid that tliis was the eonstant praotico 
of Queen .kii/.abetli’3 luinislgy, to foment ditierenees in several neiglil)our- 
iug kingdoms, and supjiort tlievr' rebellious subjects, as tlio forces sho 
employed fob th.at piuqr..se b;.'tli in. France, Flanders, and Scotland, arc ati 
Hudoniablo qu*oof.” I'be rocrinunations of politicians are the ooufessions 
of great sinners. 
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A fragment of the secret history of this great nilnister may 
be gathered ironi that of some of his eonfulential agents. One 
exposes an inveiitibn of tliis minister’s to shorten his cabinet 
laboui’s, and to have at hand a screen, when tliat useful con- 
trivaiU'o was requisite ; tlu? other, tlio terrifu? eflV'cts of an 
agoTvt setting uj) to be u ])olitieian on liisowu account^ against 
tliat of his master. 

lliehelieii’s confessor was one Father Joscjdi ; but this man. 
was designed to ho ormployed ratlier in statemthiirs, than in 
those whicii concerned Ins conscience. Tids minister, who 
was iicv(M' a poiiteut, eouhl have none. Fatlier Josepli had 
a turn .lor pulitical negotiation, otherwise he luid not been 
the car;huars confessor; Imi tills turn was of tbat sort, said 
the nuncio JSpada, which ^vas adapti'd lo follow up to tlic 
utmost the views and notions of tlie minister, rather than to 
draw the cardinal to his, or to indue{‘. him to chang*e a tittle 
of Ids designs. Tlie t)’uth is, tliat Father rloscpli prefeiTcd 
going about in his cliaih^t on ministerial missions, i-atlierthan 
walking solitarih'' to his convent, after listcidng to the un- 
meaning confessions of Canliiial Itiehelieu. Ho made him- 
self ^0 intimately acquainted with the plans, and tlu; will of 
this great minister, that lie eould venture at a pinch to act 
without Gi'dcrs ; and foi‘eign. ailidr.s were particularly con- 
signed to his management, (irotius, when SvvedL.sji ambas- 
sador, knew theun both. Failier Joseph, lie ttdls us, was em- 
ployed by ( 'ardiual lliehclieu to open negotiations, and put 
them in a way to succeed to his mind, and then tlic cardinal 
would step in, and un(.lerLak<‘ tlio finishing Idmself. Joseph 
took businesses in hand wiien tdiey were gr>‘cii, and, after 
ripening them, he handed them ovm' to tlu; cardinal. In a 
conference wddeh Grotius held with the parties, Joseph hegau 
the treaty, and bore the brunt of tlie Jirst contest. Alter a 
wann debate, the cardinal interjioscd as arbitrator; A middle 
way will reconcile you,’^ said the miinster, ‘‘ and as you and 
Josepli can never agree, I will now make v'ou Irieiuls.’"^ 

That this was llichelieii’s practice, ap])ears irom another 
siutilar personage raciitioned by Grotiu.s, but one more care- 
le;ss and less, cuiiuing. VV^hen the Fivncli arnbassador, Leon 
Brulart, assisted by Josepit, eonckidi'd at llatisbon a treaty 
with the emperorT ambassavlor, on its arrival the cardinal 
unexpectedly disapi-rov^ of It, declaring that the ambassador 

“ (frotb EfM.ytobev’ S75 aiul aSO, fn. .l6S7. A volij^ne- 
ceiitai]i,3 2500 letters of iLls great man.- 
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bad exceeded his instructions. But Erulart, who was an old 
statesman, and Josejdi, to whom the cardinal confided his 
most secret views, it was not si]p|)osed could have committed 
such a gross error ; and it was rather believed tliat the car- 
diiial clianged his opinions witli the state of affairs, wishing 
for peace or war as the\^ suited the French interests, or as he 
conceived they tended to render Ids administration necessary 
to the crown. When Brulart, on his return from Ids em- 
bassy, found this outcry raised against him» and not a murmur 
against Josepli, he explained the nyystery ; the cardinal bad 
raised this clamour against him merely to cover tlie in- 
structions winch lie had himself given, and which Brulart was 
convinced lie had receiYcd, through ids organ, Father Joseph; 
a man, said he, who lias nothing of the Capuchin hut the 
frock, aijd nothing of the Christian but the name ; a mind so 
practised in artifices, that he could do nothing wuthout dcce]j- 
tion : and during tlie whole of the liatisbon negotiation, 
Brulart discovered that Joseph would never commimicate to 
hiu'i any business* till the wliole was timvUy arranged : the 
sole object of his jjursuit was to find moans to gratify the 
cardinal Sucl; free sentiments nearly cost Brulart ids head : 
for once in quitting the cardinal in warmth, the minister fol- 
lowing 1dm to the door, and passing Ids hand over the otlier’s 
neck, observed, that Brulart was a line man, and it would 
be a ])ity to divide the head from the body.’’ 

One more anecdote of this good father J osepli, the favourite 
instrument of the most important and covert designs of this 
miidsteu', lias been ]n*eservcd in the Memorie MecondUe of 
Vittorio Sirijt an Italian Abbe, iiie Broeopius of France, but 
afterwards jiensioned by Ma.zai'in. Itiehelieu liad in vain 
tried to gain over Colonel Ornaiio, a man of talents, tlio 
governor of Monsieur, the only brother of Louis XIII. ; not 
aecustotned to have his offers refused, iie resolved to ruin him. 
Josepli was now empkwed to eontraet a particular friendship 
witli Ornano, and to sfiggcst to him, that it u as full time 
tliat his pupil should be admitted into the council, to acquire 
some political knowledge. The advancement of Ornano’s 
royal pupil was his own; and as the king had no children, 

* “ La Vie dll Cardin vil Bno do llkdielieu,’’ anonymous, but \yritteri hy 
Jean le Clerc, vol. i, 507. An impartial but heavy life of a great minister, 
of v^hom, between the panegyiio .3 of his flatterers and tlie satires of his 
'enemies, was diiiicnlt to discover a just medium. 

t Mem. Hoe. vol. vi. 131. 
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the crown might descend to Monsieur, Ornano therefore 
took the first opportunity to open himself to the king, on the 
propriety of initiating his brother into affairs, eitlier in 
council, or by a command in the army. This the king, as usual, 
immediately communicated to tlie cardinal, who was well 
prepared to give the request the most odious turn, and to 
alarm his majesty with the ciiaracter of Ornano, who, lie said, 
was inspiring the young prince with anihilious thoughts — 
that the next step would be an attempt to share the. crown 
itself with liis majesty. The cardinal foresaw liow much 
Monsieur would be odendcd by the ndiisal and would .not 
fail to betray his impatience, and inilaine the jealousy of the 
king. Yet Kielioiieu bore still an open face and friendly 
voice for, Ornano, whom lie was every day underniining in the 
king’s favour, till all terminated in a ]M'e tended conspiracy, 
and Ornano perished in the liastile, ol’ a fever, at lea.st 

caught there ; so rnucli for the Iriendsliip of Father Josejih ! 

And by such men and such means tlie astute minister 
secistdly tlii’cw a seed of per[>etual hatre<l between the royal 
brothers, prixlueing conspiracies often closing in blood, wliieh 
only his own hauglitv tyranny had provoked. 

hkither Joseph died regretted by Ivichelieii ; he was an 
ingenious sort of a. creature^ and ke[)t his carriage to his last 
day, but bis name is only preserved in seci’et histories. Tho 
late of Fatlier Caussin, the author of the “ Cours Sainte,” a 
popular book among the Catliolies for its curious religious 
stories, and whoso name i.s better known tium Father Josepli’s, 
shows how this minister could rid himself of father confessors 
who persisted, according to their own notions, to be honest 
men, ill spite of the minister. Jliis {lieec of secret history is 
drawn from a narrativo manuseri|>t wliicli (faussin ielt ad- 
dressed to tlie general of the Jesuits.'^ 

Richelieu chose Father Caussin for the king’s confessor, 
and he had scarcely entered his ollice wlicn the cardinal in- 
formed liim of the king’s romantic friendship for Mademoisello 
La Fayette, of whom the cardinal was extremely jixilous. 
Desirous of getting rid altogether of tins sort of tender con- 

* It is quoted in the “ Kemurques Critiques sur lo DictiomKiirc de 
Bayle,’^ Paris, 1748. This anorijiaoits folio voliiiHu w-us written hy Le 
Sieur Joly, a canon of Dijon, and i.s full of curious researches, and in any 
authentio discoveries. The writer is no philosopher, but he corrects and 
adds to die knowledge of Bayle. Here 1 found .some original anecd<'t 0 .s of 
Hobbes, from MS, sources, during tliat philosopheda residence at Paris, 
which I have given in “ Quarrels of Authors.’^ 

^ VOL. fl. 
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nexicm, he hinted to the new confessor that, however innocent 
it inif^ht be, it was atteicled with perpetual danj^er, which the 
lady herself aeknovvled^^ed, and, warm witli all tlie motions 
of ^race,’' had declared her intention to turn “ Beligieuse 
and tliat Caussin ought to dispose the king’s mind to see the 
wisdom of tlie resolution. It happened, however, that Caus- 
fein considered that this lady, whose zeal for the liappiness of 
the j>eof)le was well known, might prove more serviceable at 
court tliau in a cloister, so that the good father was very iii- 
active in tlie business, and the minister began to suspect that 
lie had in hand an instrument not at all fitted to it like 
Fatlier Joseph. 

dhe motions of grace” were, Innvever, more active than 
the confcSsSor, and Mademoiselle retired to a monastery. 
Uielielieii learjnxl tliat the king had paid her a visit of three 
hours, and lie accused Gaussin of encouraging these secret in- 
terviews. This was not denied, but it was adroitly insinuated 
that it was prudent not abruptly to oppose the violence of 
the king’s jiassion, which seemed reasonable to the miniater. 
The king continued these visits, and the lady, iu concert with 
Caussin, impressed on the king tlie most nnfavourablo senti- 
ments of the minister, tlie tyranny exercised over the exiled 
queen mother and the princes of tiie blood ; the grindings 
taxes be levied on the peoph‘, liis projects of alliance whtli the 
Turk against the (diristian sovereigns, &e. His majesty 
siglicd : he asked Caussin if he could name any one capable of 
occupying the minister’s [dace? Our simple politician had 
not taken such a eonsidcratiou in Ids mind. Tlie king asked 
Caussin whether he would meet lliehelieu lace to face ? The 
Jesuit was again embarrassed, liut suiiimoned up the resolu- 
tion with equal courage and .simplicity. 

Caussin went for tlie }>ur])ose : he found the king closeted 
with the minister ; tlie eonlerence was long, Irom which 
Caussin augured ill. He himself tells us, that, weary of wait- 
ing in the ante-chamber, he contrived to be admitted into the 
presence of the king, when lie performed lii.s promise. But 
the ca.se was altered ! Caussin had lost his cause before be 
pleaded it, and llichelien had completely justified himself to 
the king. The good father was told that tlie king would not 

^ Montrc.S(n*, attached to tlie Duke of Orleans, has left n>s some very 
curious memoirs, in two siuall volumes ; the second preserving many his- 
torical doeumeuts of that active period. This spirited Mu-iter lias not hesi- 
t;ited to detail his projects for the assassination of the tyrannical minister. 
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perform his devotions that daj, and that he might return to 
Paris. The next morning the whole alfair was eieared up. 
An order from court prohibited this voluble Jesuit either 
from speaking or writing to any person ; and farther, drove 
him away in an inclement winter, sick in body and at heart, 
till he found himself an exile on the barren rocks of Quim})er 
in Brittany, winere, among the savage inhabitants, he was 
continually menaced by a jndson or a gallows, wliich the ter- 
rific minister lost no opportunity to place before Ijis imagina- 
tion ; and occasionally despatched a Paris (xazette, which 
distilled the venom of ilichelieu's heart, and which, like.the 
eagle of I Vomcthcus, could gnaw at the heart of the insulated 
politician chained to his rock.'^ 

Snell were the contrasted fates of Fatln.'r Jose[>h and Fatlier 
Caussin ! the one, the ingenious creature^ the other, the simple 
oppositionist of this great minister. 


THE AIINISTEU -PTTKE OF BIJCKINOIIAM, LORI) ADMIRAL, 
LOUD OENEKAL, <tc. &c. cVn. 

“ Had the Duke of Buckingham been hh'ssi'd with a fkitlifnl 
fi’iend, (jualified with wisdom and integrity, the duke would 
*have committed as few faults, and done as transcendent 
worthy actions as any man in tliat age in Eurepef’ Such 
was the opinion of Ijord Clarimdon in the [u’ime ol life, when, 
yet nntouched by party feeling, ho liad no cause to plead, 
and no vpuirrel with trutli.t 

The portrait of Buckingham by lluvnc seems to mo a 
character ilove-tailed into a system, adjusted to his plan of 
lightening the errors of Charles tlie First I y participating them 
among others. This character conceals the more favourable 
parts of no ordinary man : tlic spirit whii.'h was fitted to lead 
others by its own invincibility, and some qualities he pos- 
sessed of a hettt!r nature. All the fascination of hi.s cliaraeter 
is lost in the general shade cast over it by the niggardly 
commendation, that he possessed “ some accomplishments of 

* At pace 154 of tliis work ia a <ilitfcrerit view of the character of this 
extraordfuary inao : those anecdotes are of a lighter and satirical nature ; 
they toucli on “ the follies of the wise.'* 

+ ill “The Disparity,” to ju^company “The Parallel’* of Sir Henry 
AVotton ; two exquisite cabinet-pictures, ijrescvvo.d in the lielrqiuoi Wot^ 
tmiianw j and at least equal to the finest “ l^arallels” of Plutarch. 
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a ooiirtier.” Some, indeed ! and the most pleasing* 5 but not 
all truly, for dissii nidation and hyf)ocrisy were arts unprac- 
tised by this courtier. “ His sweet and attractive manner, so 
favoured by the graces,” has been described by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who know him well ; while Clarendon, another living 
witness, tells us that ‘‘lie was the most rarely accomplished 
the court had ever helield ; wdule some that found inconve- 
nience in Ids nearness, intending by some affront to discouii- 
tenanire Idni, perceived he had masked under this gentleness a 
terrible eouruge, as could safely protect all his sweetnesses.” 

Tlie very errors and inhrmitios of Jiuckingharn seem to 
have started Irorn qualities of a generous nature ; too devoted 
a lVi(.‘nd, and too undisguised an enemy, earrying his loves 
and his hatreds on Ids open forchi'ad;* too careless of ca- 
lumny, f und too fearless ol‘ danger ; he wuis, in a word, a man 

* The singular ojxamesa of liis clmractor wa.s not statesmanlike. He 
was or>e of those whose iiugovornable siiicci'Uy “cannot put all their 
]tassi'>us in tlieiv pockets.” He toM the (lount-buke Olivare/., on quittiuj: 
Spain, that “he would always cement tlnr friendship between the two 
nations ; but wn‘th rtv^ard to you, sir, in particular, you must not consider 
mo as your friend, but must over expect from mo all possible enmity and 
opposition.” The cardinal was willing enough, says Hume, “to accei't 
what was prolfered, and on tliose terms tJie favoiirites parted,” Bncklng- 
ham, desirous of aecommodating the parties in the nation, onco tried at the 
favour of the puritaijic party, wiuise Jiead was Dr. Preston, master of 
Emanuel Dollcge. The dnke w<as his generous padron, and Dr. Prestoir 
his most servile adulator. The more zealous jnuilans were ofteiKled at 
this inlimacy ; and Dr. Preston, in a letter to .some of his party, observed 
that it was true that the duke was a vile and protiigate follow, but That 
tliere was no (dlicr way to eomo at him but by the lowest liattery ; that it 
was necess;vry for the glmy of Hod that such instruments should be made 
use of ; aiHl more in this strairn Souno olHeious hand convoyed tliis letter 
to tlic dokc, who, when Dr. Preston came one morning as u.sual, asked 
Jdm whether he lia«i ever disoldiged him, that he shoo Id describe him to 
his party in such black ciniracler.s. TJie doctor, an)a/.ed, denied the fact : 
on winch the duke instantly protlucod the letter, then turned from him, 
never to see him more. It is said that from this mo/nent he abandoned 
the puritan party, and attached iiimself to Laud. This story was told by 
Thomas llaker to W. Wotton, as coming from one well versed in the secret 
history of that time . — LaoisUownc MSS. 872, fo. 88. 

h A well-known tract agaiji.st the Duke of Buedvingham, by Dr. George 
I^glisliam, physician to James the Firgt, entitled “The Forerunner of 
llevenge,*’ maybe found in many of our collections. Gerbicr, in bis manu- 
script monoirs, gives a curious account of this political libeller, the model 
of that cia.ss of desperate scribblers. “The falseness of ids libels,” s^tys 
Gerbier, “ he hath since aekuowdedged, though t(;o laic. During my rC.si- 
<ienee> at Bruxelle.s, this Egiisham desired Sir William Chaloner, who then 
w*as at Liege, to bear a letter to me, which is .still extant : he proposed, if 
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of sensation, acting from impulse ; scorning, indeed, pruden- 
tial views, but capable at all times of eiribracing grand and 
original ones; compared by tlie jealousy of faction 'to the 
Spenser of Edward the Second, and even the Sejanus of 
Tiberius, he was no enem}^ to tlie ])eople ; often serious intlio 
best designs, but volat ile in the midst ; liis great error sprung 
from a sanguine s[)int. “He was ever/’ says Wotton, 
“ greedy of lionour and hot njmn the public ends, and too 
confident in the pros])erity of beginnings.” If Buckingham 
was a liero, and yet neither general nor admiral ; a minister^ 
and yet no statesman ; if oi'ten the creature of popular ad- 
miration, he was at length bated by the ])eop]e ; if long envied 
by Ills equals, and betrayed by Ids own en.'atun'sf^ delight- 
ing too much in th<.^ jircss and alUmmca? of dcqiendcnts and 
suitors, who are always the burrs, and sometimes the Ijrians 
of favourites,” as Wottou W(dl describes them ; if one ol’ his 
great crimes in the (\vcs of the ])co])Ie was, tluit “ his enter- 
prises succeeded not according to their impossible (Expecta- 
tion;” and that it was a still greater, that Buokingliani 

tlio king would pardon and 7 ‘oooivo Idni into favour again, with some com- 
petent subsistence, that- )ie wuuld recant all that lie Jiail said or written to 
the disadvantage of any in (lie court of England, coiifessing that lie licad 
been qrged thereunto by some coinbustiou.s .S[>iriLs, that for their inalicious 
‘designs had set liim ori work.” Buckingham would never notice these and 
similar libels, Kglishani tlew to llollaud alter he liad deposited hi-s politi- 
cal venom in Ids native lamntry, and idurid a fate whieli every viUanuus 
faetionist uho offers to recant fur “a competent sulisistenee” does not 
always ; he was found liead, assassinated in Ids walks by a conu'anion. 
Yet thivS political libel, with many like it, are still authorities. “George 
Duke of Buckingham/’ says Oldys, “ will not speedily outstrip Dr. 
BgHsham’s ‘ Foi-erunner of luivengo.’” 

* The iniscoy of [trime ministers and bivonritos i.s a portion of their fate 
which has n(>t always been noticed by their bi<»gra[jlier.s ; one must be con- 
versant with secret iustory to discover tJie thorn in their pillow. Who 
could have imagined that Buckingham, possessing tlie entire affections of 
Ids sovereign, during his absence had reason to fear Iring supplanted? 
When his confidontial secretary, Oi\ Mason, slept in the same chamber 
with the Juke, he would give way at night to those suppressed pa.ssions 
which his unaltered countenance concealed by day. In the aVisence of all 
other ears and eyes he w'ould break out into the most (pierulous and im-. 
passioned language, declaring that “ never his despatches to divers princes, 
nor the great business of a licet, of an army, of a siege, of a treaty, of war 
and peace both on foot together, and all of them in his head at a time, did 
not 80 niiieh break his repose aa the ideA that some at borne under his 
majesty, of whom he had well deserved, were now eontont to forget him.” 
So sliort-lived is the gratitude observed to an absent tivourite, who is most 
likely to fall by the ereatui'es his own hands have made. 
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liad been the permanent favourite of two monarch s, who 
had spoilt their child of forttme ; then may the hiture in- 
quirer find something of his character which remains to be 
opened ; to instruct alike the sovereigns and the people, and 
“ be worthy to be registered among the great examples of 
time and fortune.” 

Contrast the fate of Exjciaisrmi am with that of his great 
rival, III CHELiKU, The one winning popularity and losing it; 
once in tlie Commons saluted as “ their redeemer,” till, at 
length, tliey resolved that “liuekingham was the cause of all 
the evils and dangers to the king and kingdom.” Magnifi- 
cent, open, and merciful ; so forbearing, even in his acts of 
gentle oppression, that they were easily evaded ; and riots 
and libels were infecting the country, till, in the [lopular 
clamour, Jhiekingliam was made a political monster, and the 
dagger was planted in the heart of the incautious minister. 
The other statesman, unrelenting in his })Ower, and grinding 
in his oppression, unblest witli one brotlier-feeling, had his 
dungeons dJIed and liis scaffolds raised, and died in safetyand 
glory — a cautious tyrant ! 

There exists a manuscript memoir of Sir Balthazar Gerbier, 
who was one of those ingenious men whom ihickingham de- 
lighted to assemlde about him : for this was one of his charac- 
teristics, that although the duke lumself was not learned, yet^ 
he never wanted for knowledge; too early in life a practical 
man, he liad not the leisure to ]>eeome a eon t(nn] dative one; 
he supplied this deficicney hy per|)etually ‘' sifting and ques- 
tioning well” the most eraiheivt for their experience and 
knowledge; and Lord Bacon, and the Lord Keeper Williams, 
as well as siicli as Gei’bior, were admitted into this sort of in- 
timacy. We have a curious letter by Lord J3acon, of advice 
to our miiiister, written at his own request; and 1 liave seen 
a large correspondence with that subtle politician, the Lord 
Keeper Williams, who afterwards attempted to supplant him, 
to the same purpose. Gerbier was the parinter and architect, 
and at the same time one of the confidential agents of Buck- 
ingham ; the friend of Kubens the painter, with whom he was 
concerned in this country to open a Spanish negotiation, and 
became at length the master of the ceremonies to Charles the 
Second, in his exile. lie was an actor in many scenes. 
Gerbier says ol‘ himself, tli at ‘‘he was a minister who had the 
honour of public employment, and may tliei*efore incur cen- 
sure for declaring some passages of state more overtly than 
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becomes such an one ; but secrets are secrets but for a time; 
others rniiy be wiser for themselves, but it is their silence 
which makes me write.”* 

A mystery lias always hung over that piece of knight- 
errantry, the romantic journey to Madrid, where tlie prime 
minister and the heir apparent, in disguise, confided tluar 
safety in the hands of our national enemies ; which excited 
sucli po[>idar clamour, and indeed anxiety, for tlie j)rinco and 
the protestant cause. A new light is east over this extraor- 
dinary transaction, hy a secret wliich t]ie Duke imparted 
to (xerbier. Tiie project was Buckingham’s; a bright ori- 
ginal view, hut taken far out of the line of preciidenee. It 
was o7ie of those bold inventions which no common mind 
could liave conceived, and none hut the spirit of Ihudunghavn 
could have earricMl on with a splendour and mastery ov(T the 
persons and events, which turned out, however, as unlavour- 
able as possible. 

The restoration of the lm])rudent ]5ilaiine, the sondn-law^ 
of James tin* First, to the Palatinate whio'h that prince had 
lost by Ills own indi.serction, wlien he acccjited the crown of 
.Bohemia, although wiumed of his own iueom|:)etency, as well 
as of the incapacity ol' those jirinecs of the empire, who might 
have assisted Idm against the power ot Austria and Bpaii>, 
seemed, however, to a great part of our nation necessary to tlm 
stability of the protestant interests. James the First was 
most bitterly j‘un down at liovno lor his civil pacilic measures, 
but the truth is, by Gerbier’s account, that James could not 
depend on one single ally, who had all taken friglit, althoiigli 
some of the Germans were willing enougli to be subsidised at 
£30,000 a mouth froimEuglaiul ; this James liad not to give, 
and wliieli he had been a fool had he given ; for thougli this 
war for tlie protestant interests weis pojmlar in I’lngland, it 
was by ]io means general among tlie German Princes ; the 
Prince Elector of Treves, and another prince, had treated 
Gerbier coolly ; and observed, that God in these days did 
not send prophets more to tlie protestants than to othej-s, to 
fight against nations, and to second pretences whieli puldic 
incendiaries propose to princes, to engage them into unneces- 
sary wars with their neighbours.” Prance would not go to 
war, and much less the j5ancs, the Swedes, and the Hollanders. 
Jan:ies was calumniated lor his timidity and cowardice; yet, 


Sloane MSS. 4181. 
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says Gerbicy, Jarnes merited miieli of Ills people, tliough 

ill-requited, choosing rather to suller aa eclij)se of his per- 
sonal reputation, than to bring into such Inizard the reputa- 
tion and force of his kingdoms in a war of no liopcs. 

As a father and a king, from private and from public 
motives, the restoration of the Palatinate had a double tie on 
James, and it was always the earnest object of his negotia- 
tions. Put Spain sent him an amusing and literary ambas- 
sador, who kc{)t him in play, year after year, with merry tales 
and bon viots.^ ddiese negotiations had languished through 
all the tedium of diplomacy ; the amusing promist^s of the 
courtly Gondomar were sure, on return of .tl\e courier, to 
bring sudden difficulties from the subtle Olivarez. Ibieking- 
ham meditated by a singl(t blow to strllce at the true secret, 
whether the Spanisli court could l)e induced to hasten this 
important object, gained over by the proifered alliance with 
the English crown, from the lips of the }>rince himself. The 
whole scene dazzled with polities, chi vairy, and magniticence; 
it was caught by the high spirit of tli%youthl'ul })rinee, who, 
Clarendon tells us, “loved adventures;” and it was indeed an 
ineiibmt which has adorned more than one 8j)anish romance. 
The panic which seized the English, fearlul ol‘ tlve personal 
safety of tlie prince, did not prevail with tlm duke, who told 
Gerbier tliat the prince ran no hazard from the Spaniard, who 
w'ell knew that wdiile Ids sister, the fugitive Queen of Bohemia, 
with a numerous issue, was residing in Holland, tlie protes- 
tant succession to our ci’own was perhK*tly secured ; and it 
was with this conviction, says Gerbier, tliat when the Count- 
Duke Olivarez had been ])ersuaded that the Prince of Wales 
was meditating a flight from Spain, Buckingham with his 
accustomed spirit told him, that “ if love had made the prince 
steal out of his own country, yet fear would never make him 
run out of Spain, and that he should depart with an equipage 
as fitted a Prince of Wales.” This was no empty vaunt, 

* (jicrbicr gives a curious specimen of GoiidoDiar’a pleasant sort of 
impudence. Wliem James expressed himself with great warmth on the 
Spaniards, under Spiuola, taking the first town in the Palatinate, under 
the eyes of our ambassador, Gondomar, with Cer van tic humour, .attempted 
to give a new turn to the discussion, for he wished that Spinola had taken 
the whole Palatinate .at once, for “then the generosity of my mastfir 
would be shown in all its lustre, by restoring it all again to the English 
ambassador, who had witnessed the whole openitions,” James, however, 
at this moment was no longer pleased with the inexhaustible humour of 
his old friend, and set about trying what could be done. 
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An Eng’lisli fleet was then waiting in a Spanish port, and tlie 
Spanish court, inviting our prince to tlie grand Escurial, 
attended the departure of Charles, as Hume expresses it, with 
“elal)orate pomp/’ 

Tliis attem})t of Buckingham, of which tlie origin has been 
so often inquired into, and so oppositely vicwe<i, entirely 
failed with the Spaniard, The catholic league outweighed 
the protostant. At first, the Spanish court liad been as 
much taken by surprise as the rest of the world. All jiarties 
seemed at their first interview highly gratilicd. “We may 
rule the world together,” said tlie Spanish to the English 
minister, Tliey were, however, not made by nature, or state 
interests, to agree at a second intervienv. The liord Keeper 
Williams, a wily courtier and subtle jiolitician, wlio, in the 
absence of Ids patron Ihickingliam, evidently supplanted him 
in tlie favour of his royal master, when asked by dames 
“ whether he thought this knight-errant pilgrimage would 
be likely to win the Spanish ladyd’ answered with much poli- 
tical Ibrcsiglit, and the dilliculty: “ If my lord maripds 
will give honour to the Count-Duke Olivarez, and remem l>cr 
he is the favourite of Spain ; or, if Olivarez will show honour- 
able civility to my lord marrjuis, remembering he is the 
favourite of England, ihc wooing may he jirospiu’ous : but if 
my lord marquis should I'org^d where lie is, and not stoop to 
Olivarez ; or, if 01ivar(‘z, forgetting what giu.'st he hath re- 
ceived with the prince, bear himself like a Castilian grandee 
to rny lord marqvds, the provocation may cross your majesty’s 
good intentions.” ’^ What Olivarez once let out, “ though 
somewhat in hot blood, tliat in the councils of the kiiyg the 
English match had never been taken into consideration, but 
from the time of the Prince of Wales’s arrival at Madrid,” 
might have been true enough. The seven years wdncli had 
passed in apparent negotiation resembled the scene of a fata 
morgana , — an earth paiiited in the air, raised by tlie delusive 
arts of Gondomar and^ Olivarez. As they never designed to 
realise it, it would of course never have been brought into 
the councils of his Spanish nlajest 3 ^ Buckingham discovered, 
as he told Gerbicr, that the Infanta, by the will of her father, 
Philip the Third, was designed for the emperor’s son, — the 
catholic for the catholic, to cement the venerable system. 
When Buckingham and Charles had now ascertained tliat the 

* Hacket’s Life^bf Lord Keeper Williams, p. 115, pt. 1, fo. 
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Spanish cabinet could not adopt English and protestant inte- 
rests, and Olivarez had convinced himself tliat Charles would 
never be a Catholic, all was broken up; and thus a treaty of 
marriage, \^hich had been slowly reared during a period of 
seven years, when tlie flower seemed to take, only contained 
within itself the seeds of war.* 

Olivarez and llichelieu were thorough -paced statesmen, in 
every respect the opposites of the elegant, the spirited, and 
the open Buckingham. The English favourite checlied the 
haughty Castilian, the favourite of Spain, and the more than 
king-like cardinal, the favourite of France, with the rival spirit 
ol‘ his island, proud of her equality with the continent. 

There is a story that tlie war between England and France 
was occasioned by the personal disrespect shown by the Car- 
dinal-Dulce Jliohelieu to the English Duke, in the alifonting 
inode of addressing his letters, Cerbior says, the world are 
in a ridiculous mistake about this circumstance. The fact of 
the letters is true, since Gerbier was himself the secu'etary on 
this occasion. It terminated, howev^-, difiei’ently than is 
known. Bichelieu, at least as h anility as Buckingham, 
addressed a letter, in a moment of caprice, in which the word 
Monsieur was level with tlie first line, avoiding the usual 
space of honour, to mark his disrespect. Buckiugliam in- 
stantly turned on the cardinal his own invention. Gerbier, 
Avho Inid written the letter, was also its bearer. The cardinal 
started at the first sight, never having been addressed with 
such familiarity, and was silent. On the following day, how- 
ever, the eardiind received Gerbier civilly, and, with, many 
rhetorical expressions respecting tlie duke: '' I know,” said 
he, “the power and greatness of a high admiral of England ; 
the cannona of his great ships make way, and prescribe law 
more forcibly than the canons of the church, of which I am a 
member. 1 acknowledge the power of the hivourites of great 
kings, and I am content to be a minister of state, and the 

* The narrative furnished hy J?uekingham, and vouched by the prince 
1o tlic parliament, agi-ees in the main with what tlie duke told (rerbier. 
It is curious to observe' how the narrative seems to have perplexed Hume, 
who, from some preconceived system, condemns Buckingham ^*for the 
falsity of this long narrative, aa calculated entirely to mislead the parlia- 
ment.” He has, however, in the note [T] of this very volume, sufficiently 
marked the diliiculties which hung about the opinion he has given in the 
text. The curious may find the narrative ill Frankland's Annals, p. 80, 
and in, Rush worth’s Hist. Col. I. 119. It has many entertaining par- 
ticulars. 
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duke’s humble servant/^ This was an apolof:^y made with all 
tiie polile-sse of a (laul, and by a great statesman who had 
recovered liis senses* 

if ever minister of state was tliroatened by the prognostics 
of a fatal termination to his lifoj it was Buckingham ; but his 
own fearlessness disdained to interpret them. The following 
cireuinstanees, collected from manuscript hdters of the times, 
an> of this nature. After the sudden and unhapp}^ dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, popular terror showed itvself In all 
sliapes ; and those who did not join in the popxdar cry were 
branded with the. odious nickname oF the dukelings. 

A short time before the assassination of Ihickingham, 
when the king, after an obstinate resistance, liad eonceded 
bis assent to the “ Petition of Uiglit,” the liouses tesiilied 
their satisfaction, perhaps their triurn})h, by tlieir' sliouts of 
acclamation. They were propagat ed l>y the? hearers on the out- 
side, from one to the other, till they reached tlie city. Some 
confused account arrived before the (x.naision of these I’cioicings 
was generally know^i. Suddenly th(‘ bells began to ring; 
bonfires were kindled ; and in an instant all was a scene of 
public rejoicing. But ominous indeed were these rejoicings; 
for the greater part was occasione<l l)y a I’alse rumour that 
the d\ike was to be sent to the Tower. No one inquired 
about a news^wljicli every one wished to boar; and so sudden 
was the joy, tliat a MS. letter says, “the old scaffold on 
Tower-hill was ])ulled down and burned by certain unhap])y 
boys, who said they wmuhl have a inwv one built for the 
dufke.” This mistake .so ra]:>idly prevailed as to reacli even 
the country, whieli blazed with bonfires to announce the fall 
of Bvxckingham.'^ * The shouts on the acquittal of the seven 
bishops, in IG88, did not speak in plainer language to the 
Roti^s ear, when, after the verdict was giv(‘n, such prodigious 
acclamations of joy “ seemed to set the king’s authority at 
defiance ; it spread itself not only into the city, but ev(m to 
Hounsjovv Heath, where the soldiers, upon the news of it, 
gave up a great shout, though the king was tlien actually at 
dinno^r in the camp,’' t To the speculaP>rs of human nature, 
wlio find its history wad tten in their libraries, how many plain 
lessons seem to have been lost on the mere politician, who is 
only such in the heat of action ! 

About a montb before the duke was assassinated, occurred 

* Letter from J. Mead toSir M. Stuteville, June 5, 1628. Hari. MSS. 7 000. 
f Memoirs of Jamea II. vol. ii. p. 166. 
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the murder, by the populace, of the man who was called 
“the duke’s devil.” This was a Dr. Lanibe, a man of infa- 
mous character, a dealer in magical arts, wlio lived by showing 
apparitions, or selling the favours of the devil, and whose 
chambers were a coiivenient rendezvous for tlje curious of 
both sexes. This wretched man, v\]io opeidy exulted in the 
infamous traffic by which ho lived, wlien ho was sober, prophe- 
sied l^liat he should fall one day by the hands from wliich he 
received liis death ; and it was said he was as positive about 
liis patron’s. At the age of eighty, he was torn to pieces in 
the city ; and the city was imprudently heavily fmed £*6000t 
for not delivcriiyg u]) tliose who, in murdering this hoary cul- 
prit, were hoard to say, that they would handle Ids master 
worse, an4 would liave inineed his tl(‘sh, and have had every 
one a bit ot him. ddiis is one more instance of the political 
cannibalism of the mol). The fate of Dr. Lam be served for 
a ballad ; and the printer and singer were laid in Newgate.* 
Euekinghnm, it seems, (or a moment contemplated his own 
fate in his wretelied creature’s, more particularly as anotlicr 
omen obtruded itself on his attention ; for, on the very day 
of Dr, Lambe’s murder, his own portrait in tlio council-cliam- 
ber was seen to have fallen out of its frame, — a circumstance 
as awful, in that age of omens, as the portrait that walked 
from its frame in the “ (vastlo of Otranto,” l)ut perhaps more 
easily accounted for. On the eventl'ul day of Dr. Lambebs 
being torn to pieces by the mob, a circumstance occurred to 
Duokingham, somewhat remarkable to show the spirit of the 
times. The king and the duke were in the Spring Oardeiis, 

* This was afterwards reducGfl to tlie sum of'L500 marks, and was 
co’Iected by an a.ssc.ssmeiit and line. The old account-books of the City 
companie.s atford many items of the monies thus paid to the gfMJoral fund. 
The Carpenters’ Company, for instance, liave this entry in their books ; 
“Paid in January, lt)3‘2, for an assessment iuipo.sed on our Compauie, by 
reason of the death of Dr. Lambe Y. U.” 

T liushworth has preserved a lairtheu of one of these songs : — 

Let Charles and (ieorge do what they can, 

The duke shall die like Doctor Lambe. 

And on the as.sassination of the Duke, I find two lines in a MS. 
letter , 

The shepherd’s struck, the sheep are lied ! 

■ For want of Lambe the wolf is* dead ! 

There is a scarco tract entitled “ A brief Description of the notorious Life 
of John Lambe, otherwise called Dr. Lambe,” with a curious wood print 
of the mob pelting him in the street. 
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looking on the bowlers ; the duke put on his liat ; one Wilson, 
a St'otchinnn, fii'st kissing the duke’s luintls, snatched it off, 
saying, Oil’ with your iiat before the king.” Jhickinghani, 
not apt to restrain his quick feelings, ki(;ked tlie Scotchman; 
but tile king inteihering, said, ‘‘ Let him alone, George ; he is 
either mad or a fool.” “No, sir,” replied the Scotchman, 
“ I am a sobc'r man : and if your majesty would give me leave, 
I will tell you that of this man which many know, and none 
dare speak,” Tins was, as a prognostic, an anticipation of 
tlic dagger of Felton I 

About this time a libel was taken down from a post in 
Coknnan-strcct by a constable ami carried to the lord-mayor, 
who ord(‘rcd it to be dciivercMi to nom* but his majesty. Of 
this libel the manuscript letter contains the following par- 
ticulars : — 

Who rnles the kin^rdoin ? The king. 

Wliu rules the kin;;'- 'I'lio duke. 

Wliu rules Uie diike'^ 'flic devil. 

Let the duke look to it; for they intend shortly to use him worse than 
they did the doctor ; and if things be not sliortly refonued they will work 
a reformation themselves. 

The only advice the oflended king .suggested was to si^t a 
double watch every night [ A watch at a post to prevent a 
libel being a(lix(Hl to it wsas no pniveiition of liluds being 
written, and the laet is, libed.s \vere now bundled and sent to 
fairs, to be read l\y those who would venture to read to those 
who would venture to listen ; both parties Avere often sent to 
prison.* it was about this time, aft<*r tlie sudden dissolution 
of the parliament, that popular terror showed itself in various 

* A series of these poems and songs, all rernarkal.de for the .strength of 
their expressions against Bnekingham, were edited by F. W’". Fairholt, 
F.S.A., for the Percy Society, an<l publi.sJted l>y thcju in 1850. Hero is a 
specimen from 81oanc MS. No. 826. 

Of British beasts the B‘ich i.s king, 

His game and fame through Europe ring, 

IJis iiorue exalted keepe.s in awe 
The lesser flocks ; his will’s a law. 

Our Charhmaine to.kes much delight 
In this great beast so fair in sight, 

\rith his whole heart affects the same. 

And loves too well Buck- Kruff of ilunic. 

When he is chased, then ’gins the sport ; 

When liigli his end, who’.s .sojry fort? 

And when he falks the hunter’ .s glad, 

The hounds are fle.sh’d, and few are sadd !’* 
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shapes, and the spirit which then broke out in libels by night 
was assuredly the same, which, if these political prognostics 
had been riglitly construed by Charles, might have saved the 
eventual scene of blood. 15ut neither the king nor his 
favourite had yet been tanglit to respect popular feelings. 
Bui'kingharn, after all, was guilty of no heavy political crimes ; 
but it was his misfortune to have been a prime minister, as 
Clai’cndon says, “in a busy, qucrulou.s, froward time, av hen 
the people were uneasy under pretensions of reformation, witli 
some petulant discourses of liberty, winch their great im})os- 
tors scattered among them like glasses to multiply their 
fears.-’ It was an age, winch was preparing for a groat con- 
test, where both parties committed great faults. d'he 
favourite did not appear odious in the eyes of tlie Icing, who 
Icnew his better dispositions more intimately that) the po])ular 
party, Avho were crying him down. And Charles attributed 
to individuals, and “ the great im})Ostors/* the clamours which 
had been raised. 

But the plurality of offices showered on Buckingham ren- 
dered him still more odious to the peojjle:^' had he not been 
created lord Ivigh admiral and general, lie had never risked Ids 
character amidst the opposing elements, or before impregnable 
forts. Bat sometldng more tliau his own towering spiidt, or 
tlie temerity of vanity, must be alleged ('or liis assumption of 
those opposite military cliaracters.f 

A ]>('aee of twenty years appears to have rusted the arms of 
our soldiei’vS, and tlieir commanders were destitute of military 
skill, '^^riie war with Spain was clamoured for; and an expe- 
dition to Cadiz, in which the duke was reproached by tlie 
people tor not taldng tiie eomiiuinti, as they supposed from 
deficient spirit, only ended in our undisciplined soldiers under 
had commanders getting drunk in the Spanish cellars, insomuch 

* In the notes to a previous jiTtiele on Buckinqharn in Vol. I. will be 
found an account of his o/lices and emoluments. An ejvitaph made after 
liis murder thus expresses the popular sense of his pusitiou : — 

This little grave embivaces 
One Duke and Uoenty places. 

t There is a picture of Buckingham, mounted on a cliarger by ihc sea- 
shore, crowded with Tritons, &c. As it relleets none of tlie graces or 
iKiuuly of the origiual, and seems the work of some wretched upprentice 
of Ivuheas (perhapvS Gcrbier himsedf), these contradictory accoinparjimeuts 
inerensed the suspicion that the picture could not be the duke’s : it was 
not recollected generally, that the htVouriie was both admiral and general; 
and tliat the duke was at once Neptune and i\1ar.s, ruling both sea and 
land. 
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that not all had the power to run away. On this expedition, 
some verses were handed about, wliicli probably are now first 
])}‘iiited, irom a manuscript letter of the times ; a political 
pastpiinade which shows the utter silliness of this Kidieulus 
Mus.” 

VERSES ON THK EXPEDITION TO CADIZ. 

There was a crow sat on a stone, 

He tlew away -'and there was none ! 

There was a man that run a race, 

When he ran fast —he ran apace ! 

There was a maid that eat an apple, 

When she eat two-— she eat a (*001)10! 

There was an ape sat on a tree, 

When he fell down— thou down fell he 1 
There was a licet U»at w'cnt to *Spain^ 

When it retunied — -it came again ! 

Another expedition to lloclndle, under the Enrl of Den- 
higi], was indeed of a more sober nature, for the earl declined 
to attack tlie enemy. The national honour, among the other 
grievances of the ]:)e()]>le, had been long degraded ; not indeed 
by Buckingham liimself, who personally had ever maintained, 
by Ins liigii spirit, an e(piality,if not a superiority, with France 
and Spain. It was to win liacdv the [public favour by a 
resolved and public eTort, tliat Hiu'kinghani a secotid time 
was willing to pledge Ids fortune, Idsdiouour, and bis life, into 
one daring east, and on tlic dyke of liochelle to leave his 
body, or to vindicate his aspersed name. ddn‘ garrulous Ger- 
hier shall tcdl his own story, which 1 transcribe from his own 
hand-writing, of the mighty preparations, a, ml the duke’s 
perfect devotion to the cause ; for among other rumours, he 
was calumiuated as never having been faithful to his engagts 
ment with the prote.stants of lioehelle. 

The duke caused me to make certain \vorlcs, acieording to 
the same model as those wherewith the PriiKMM)f Parma blew 
up, before Antwerp, the main dyke and estaeado ; they were 
so mighty strong, and of that cpiantity of powder, and so 
closely masoned in barks, that they miglit have lilown up the 
half of a town. I employed therein of powder, stone- 
quarrFs, bombs, fire-halls, chains, and iron-balls, a double 
|)i‘oportion to that used by the Duke of Parma, according to 
the description left thereof.'^'^ 

The duke’s intention to succour tlie Rochcllers was 
maiiifest, as was his care to assure them of it. He com- 

* Tins machine seems noticed in Le Meveure Fran^oisj 26*27, p. 803. 
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maDcled me to write and to convey to them the secret 
advertisement thei'cof. Tlie last advice I g:awG them from 
liim contained these words, ‘ Hold out but three weeks, and 
God willing 1 will be witli you, either to overcome or to die 
there.’ The bearer of tins received from my hands a hundred 
Jacobuses to carry it with speed and safety.” The duke 
had disbursed threescore thousand pounds of his money upon 
the fleet ; and lo.st his life ei‘e he could get aboard. Nothing 
but deal]] had hindered liim or frustrated his design, of which 
1 am confhlont by another very remarkable passage. ‘^The 
duke, a little before his departure from York House, being 
alone witli mo in bis garden, and giving me his last commands 
for my journey towards Italy and Spain, one Mr. Wigmore, a 
gentleman of his, coining to us, presented to his lordship a 
paper, said to liave come from’ the prophesying Lady Davers* 
foretelling tliat be sliould end bis life that month ; besides, he 
had received a letter from a very considerable liand, ])ci’suad- 
ing him to hi some oilier pt^rson be sent on that expedition 
to command in his place ; on which occasion the duke made 
this exjirossion to me: ‘ Qerbier, if God please, I will go, and 
be the first man who shall set his foot upon the dyke before 
Koehel to die, or do the work, whereby the world shall see the 
reality of our intentions for the relief of that place.’ He 
had before told me the siime in his closet, after he had signed 
cerj:;ain despatches of my letters of credence to the Luke of 
Lorraine and Savoy, to whom I was sent to know wliat 
diveu’sion they eoidd make in favour of tlie king, in case the 
peace with Spain should not take. His majesty spake to me, 
on luy going towards iny residency at Bruxelles — ' Gerbier, I 
do command thee to have a eontinual care, to press the In- 
fenta and the Spanish ministers there, for the restitution of 
the Palafinate ; for 1 am obliged in conscience, in honour, 
and in maxim of state, to stir all the powers of the world, 
rather than to fail to try to the uttermost to compass this 
business.’ ” 

In the week of that expedition, tlie king took “ George ” 
with him in his coach to view the ships at Heptford on their 

* Oerinor, a fureiguor, scarcely ever writes an English name correctly, 
while liis (nthography is not always intelligible. He means here Lady 
Davies, an exiraordinary eliaraeter and fiup|)Osed profdiotess. Tins Cas- 
sandra bit the time in her dark predictions, and w;is more persn;nled than 
ever that slie was a proplietess ! See a remarkable anecdote of her in a 
preceding article, “ Of Anagrams.” 
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departure for Kochelle, when he said to the duke, ‘‘ George, 
there are some that wish both these arid thou mightest perish 
together ; but care not for tlieni ; we will both perish together, 
if thou doest !” 

A few days before the duke went on his last expedition, lie 
gave a farowell masque and supper at York-liouse to their 
majesties. In the tnasque the duke a[)|)eared followed by Envy, 
with many open-mouthed dogs, which werc^ to represent the 
barkings of the people, while next came Fame and Truth ; 
and the court allegory expressed the king-’s sentiment and the 
duke’s sanguine liope. 

TIjus resolutely engaged in the very cause the people had 
so mueli at heart, the blood Ihiekingiiarn would have sealed it 
witli was slied l)y one of tlie people themselves ; the enter- 
])rise, designed to retrieve the national honour, l«)iig tarnishtal, 
was prevented ; and the Prot(\stant; cause snlVered by one who 
imagined hims(,‘lf to be, and was bhest by ic'arly the vvlude 
nation as, a jjatriot ! Such are the ellbets ot the exaggerations 
of po])ular didusion. 

1 find tlie following epitaph on Buckitigliam in a manuscript 
letter of the times, its condensed l)it UM-ness of spirit gives 
the popular idea of his unfortunate attcanpLs. 

TUE I>trKE*.S EPITAPH, 

If idle trav’llers ask who liotli here, 

L('t the duke’s tonih this tor iTisi/rijUion ))Onr ; 

Paint Oales and Ftlic, make Freueh and Spauisli laugh; 

Mix England’s shame — and ihcio'.s Lis e[)it;ipL. ! 

Before his last fatal expedition, among the many libel. x 
wbicb abounded, I have discovered a nianuseri|>t satire, 
entitled Hhodomontados.”* d'lic thoughth'ss minister is 
made to exult in his power over the giddy-lunuh-d imdtitude, 
Buckingham speaks in his own person ; and we liave here 
preserve<l those false rumours and those aggravated feeliiigs 
then floating among the ^^eople ; a curious instance of those 

* The correct title is The copje of his Grace’s most excellent Roto- 
montados, ser»t hy his servant the Rord Grimes, in answnr to tin; Lower 
House of Parliauient, 1628.” It is preserved in the Sloane MiS. No, 826 
(British Museum), and l.Kjgins thus; — 

Avaunt you giddy-headed inuliitudo 
And do your worst of spite ; 1 never sued 
To gain your votes, though well I know your ends 
To ruin me, my fortune, and my friends. 
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Vieaped up calumnies wliich are often so heavily laid on the 
head of a prime minister, no favourite with the people, 

’Tis nol; yowr tlircats shall take me from the king ! — 

Kor questioning my counsels and commands, 

Iktw with the liommr of the state it stands ; 

Tltat I lost PJie, and with such loss of men, 

As .scarcely time ran e’er repair again; 

Shall aught aifright me ; or the cnre to see 
3’be jiarrow seas from Btmkirk clear and free ; 

Or that you can enforce the king believe, 

1 from tile pirates a tliird share receive; 

Or that 1 correspond with foreign states 
(Whether the king’s f«»os or confederates) 

To jdot the ruin of the king and state, 

As erst you thought of tlio .Palatinate ; 

Or that five hundred thousand pounds doth lie 
In the Venice hank to iielp Spain’s majesty ; 

Or that three hundred thousatid more dotli vest 
III Dunkirk, fur the arch-duchess to contest 
With England, whene’er occasion oilers; 

Or that hy rapine 1 till up my coffers ; 

Nor tliat an idlice in church, state, or court, 

Is freely given, hut they must pay me tor’t. 

Nor shall you ever prove 1 ha<l a hand 
In })oisoning of tlie nnniarch of tliis lancl, 

Or tlu.^ like hand hy poisoning to intox 
Southampton, Oxford, Hamilton, Lenm;>x. 

Nor shall yen ever prove hy m.agic charms, 

1 wrouglit the king's atlcction or liis liariiis. 

Nor fear 1 if ten Vilrys now were here, 

Since I have thrice ten il.avDjiaes as near. 

Aly power .shall ho unhuunded in each thing, 

If once 1 use these words, 1 and the king.'’ 

Seem wi.se, and cease then to perturb the realm, 

Or .strive with him tlial sits and guidc.s the helm. 

I know your ria.iding will inform you soon, 

What cre.atuies they were, that barkt .again.st the moon. 

I’ii give you hetter counsel as a friend : 

Cobblers their latehet.s ought not to tramseend ; 

Aleddle with common jnatter.s, c«»mnion wrongs : 

To the House of Commone coinuioii things belongs. 

Leave him the oar that best knows how to row, 

And state to him that best the sLite doth know. 

If I by industry, deep reach, or grace, 

Am now arriv’d at tlii.s or that great place, 

Must I, to please your incon.siderate rage, 

Throw down mine h<.)iiours? Will nought else assuage 
Your furious wi.s<ioms'/ True .*<1^1.11 the verse be yet — 

There's m> bass wit reijuirod to keep, tlian get. 

Though Lambf be dt;ul, Ell stand, and you shall sec 
ril smile at them that can but bark at me. 
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After Buckingham’s death, Charles the First cherished 
his mernoty as warmly as his life, advanced las friends, and 
designed to raise a magnificent monument to liis memory;'**' 
and if an}" one accused the duke, the king always im[)uted 
the fault to himself. The king said, “ Let not tlie dukeks 
enemies seek to eat eh at any of his offiees, for they will find 
themselves deceived.’* Cliarles called Buckingham “his 
mart3a'!” and often said the world was much mistaken in the 
duke’s character ; for it was commonly thought the duke 
ruled liis majesty ; but it was much the contrary, having been 
his most faitliful and obedient servant in all things, as the 
king said lie would inake sensibly appear to tlio world.. 
Indeed, alter the death of Buckingham, Charles showed him- 
self extremely active in business. Lord J)oreliester wrote — 
“The d(‘ath of Buckingham causes no clianges; the king 
holds ill his own hands the total direction, leaving the exe- 
cutory ])art to every man within the compass of his c]iarge.”t 
This is one jn-oof, among many, that Oharles the First was 
not the i)U[)pet-king of Buckingham, as modern* liistorians 
have imagined. 


FELTON, THE POLITICAL ASSASSIN. 

Felton, the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham, by the 
growing republiiaui party was bailed as a Brutus, rising, in 
the style of a patriotic bard, 

llefal^eat from tlie stroLe. — Akensidk, 

Gibbon has thrown a shade of suspicion even over Brutus’s 
“ god-like strolto,” as Pope has exalted it. In Pkjlton, a man 
acting from mixed and confused motives, the political martyr 
is entirely lost in the contrite penitent ; lie was, hovviwer, 
considered in his ewn day as a being almost beyond liumanity. 
Mrs. Macaulay has called him a “iunatie,” because the duke 
had not been assassinated on the right principle. H.is motives 
appeared even inconceivable to bis contemporaries ; for Sir 

The duke was buried amoug the royal personrig<^ in Ilei^ry the Seventh’s 
chapel. His heart was placed in a monument erected in Portsmouth eburch, 
which, “greatly in epntravention of religious <lecorum, usurped the place 
of the alnir-piecef ■ until a few years since, when it was very properly 
removed to one of the side aisles. 

T Sloane MSS. 4178, letter 519. 
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Henry Wotton, who has written a Life of the Duke of Buck- 
iiu^ham, observes, that '' what may have been the immediate 
or i:i;reMtest motive of tliat felonious eoijee|)tion (the ditlads 
assassiiiation) is even y<‘t in the clouds/’ After Liseertaining 
that it was not private revenge, lie seems to conclude that it 
was Dr. Eglisliam’s furious ‘‘ libel/’ and the “remonstrance” 
of the pariiament, which, having made the duke “one of the 
foulest monsters on earth,” worked on the dark imagination 
of Belton. 

From Felton’s memorable example, and some similar ones, 
one observation oecurs worth the notice of every minister of 
state who dares the ])Opnlar odium he has raised. Such a 
minister will always be in presimt danger of a violent ter- 
mination to his career; lor however he may be eonvinced 
tivat there is not political virtue enough in a whole peojile to 
allbrd “the god-like stroke/’ lie will always have to dread 
the arm of some melancholy enthusiast, whose mind, secretly 
agitated by the jmhlic indignation, directs itsidf solely on him. 
Jt was som^ time after having written tins relleetion, that I 
discovered the following notice of the Duke of Buckingham 
in the unpublished Life of Sir Symojids l)’Kw(?s. “Some of 
Ids friends had advised him lunv generally he was liated in 
England, and how needful it would l)e i’or liis greater safety 
to wear some coat of mail, or some other secret defensive 
armour, wliieh tlie duke sligliting, said, ‘ It needs not; there 
are no Homan s})irits left.’ 

An account of the contemporary feelings winch sympa- 
thised with Felton, ami almost sanctioned the assassin’.s 
deed, 1 gather 1‘rom the MS. letters of tlie times. The public 
mind, through a lung state of di.seontent, had been prepared 
for, and not without an obscure ex])eotation of, the mortal 
end of Buckingham, it is certain the duke received many 
warnings whicl\ he despised. Tiie assassination kindled a 
tumrdt of joy throughout the nation, and a state-libel was 
written in strong characters in the faces of the people.f Tlie 
passage of Felton to London, after the assassination, seemed 
a triumph. Now pitied, and now blessed, mothers held up 
* Har}. MSS. 016 . 

'}* Olid of the poems written at the time begins *. — 

The Duke is dead !— i.nd we arc rid of strife 
By Felton’s hand that look Ltwtiy his life. 

Another declare.s of his assassin : — 

He shall sit next to Brutus ! 
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their children to behold tlie saviour of the country; and an 
oltl woman exclainied, as Fcdton passed her, with a s('ripturiil 
allusion to his short stature, and tlie niightiuess of IJuckinjj^- 
liain, ‘‘God bless thee, little David!” Felton was nearly 
saiot(Kl before ho reached the metropolis, llis health wa>i 
the rei,a‘niii^ toast among the rej)ublicans. A character, 
somewhat remarkable, Alexander Gill (uslier under his father, 
Dr. Gill, jua.ster of St. Paid’s scliool), who was tlie tutor of 
Milton, and his dear frimid afterwards, ^nd perliaps from 
wliose impressions in early life iMilton derived his vehement 
hatred of (diaries, was committed by the Star-ehamljer, 
heavily fined, and sentenced to lose his eaCvS.'^' on three cliarges,- 
one of whicli arose from drinking a health to Felton. At 
Trinity College Gill said that the king was litter to stand in 
a Chcapside shop, with an apron before him, and say, What 
lack ye ? than to govern a kingdom ; that the dulce was gone 
clown to hell to see king James; and drinking a health to 
Felton, added he was sorry F(*lton had de})rived him of thc^ 
honour of doing that brave aet.f lii the taste of that day, 
they contrived a politit'al anagram of his name, to e\})re.ss the 
immovable self-devotion he showed after the assassination, 
never attempting to escape; and John Felton, for the nonce, 
was made to read, 

Noh! JUt not! 

But while Felton’s name was eclioing through the king- 
dom, our new Brutus was at this moment exhibiting a piteous 
spectacle of ri'inorse ; so diiferent often is the real person 
himself from the ideal per.sonage, of tlie public. The assas- 
sination, with him, was a sort of theoretical one, depending, 
as we shall show, on four propositions; so tliat wlien the 
king’s attorney, as the attorn(‘y-general was then called, had 
furnished the unluippy criminal with an unexpected argument, 
which appeared to him to have overtiu'ned his, he declared 
that he had been in a mistake; and lamenting that lie lead 
not been aware of it belbre, from that instant his conscientious 
spirit sunk into despair. In the open court he stretched out 
his arm, offering it as the offending instrument to be first cut 

* The fine, fixed originahy at €2000, wa.s mitigated, and the corporal 
piuuslnoent remitted, at the desire of the Bi.shop of London. 

't The letter giving this account okserveH, tliat tlie words concern- 
ing his majesty were not read in open court, but oniy those relating to the 
duke aad Felton. 
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off; be requested the king’s leave to wear saekelotb about 
his loins, to sjn-inkle ashes on his head, to carry a lialter 
about his neck, in testimony of repentance ; and that he 
niigl>t sink to the lowest .point of contrition, insisted on 
asking pardon Jiot only of the dueliess, the duke’s mother, 
hfut even oF tlie duke’s scullion-hoy ; and a man natarally 
brave was seen always shedding tears, so that no one could 
have imagined that Felton had been a stout soldier.” These 
particulars were given hy one ot the divines w}k 3 attended 
him, to tlie writer of tl^e MS. letter.'^ 

The cliaracter o(‘ Felton must not, however, be conceived 
from tills agonising scene oC contrition. Of melanchol}^ and 
retired* liabits, and one ot those thousand oflicivrs who liad 
incurred disa[){)ointments, both in. promotion and in arrears of 
})ay, from the careless duke, he felt, [perhaps, although hgdenieil 
it, a degree of jiersonai animosity towards liim. A. solitary 
man who eonec ivi's himsell' injured broods over bis revenge. 
Felton once cut olf a [»ie(‘e of his own linger, inclosing it in 
a clmllenge, to convince the person wiiom he addressed that 
he valued not endangering his wliole body, provided it afforded 
him an opjiortunity of vengeance. f Yet with all tliis, such 
was his l(.)ve o(‘ truth and rigitl honour, that Felton obtaim.'d 
the nickname of ‘‘honest Jack,” one which, after tlie assas- 
sination, heoame extremely popular tln-ouirh tlie nation. The 
religious eritliusiasm of the thnes had also deeply possessed his 
mind, and that eutliusiasm, as is well known, was of a nature 
that might easily occasion its votary to be inistakcu for a 
republican. 

Clarendon mentions that in bis bat lie had sewed a paper, 
in vvliich were written a few lines of that remonstrance of 
the Commons, which ap])eared to likn to sanction tlie act. I 
liave ^een a letter from Sir 1). Carleton to the queen, detailing 
the particulars ; his lordship was one of tliose who saveil 
Felton from the swords of the military around him, who in their 
vexation for the loss of their general the duke, whicli they con- 
sidered to be tlie end of the war, and their ruin, would have 

* ClarenaoT) notirios that Felton was of a gentleman’s family in Suflolk, 
of good fortune and reputation.” i find that during his coiitiiieinent, the 
Karl and Countess of Arundel, and Lord Maltravers, tJieir son, “he being 
of their blood,” says the letter- writer, continiifilly visitcjl him, gave many 
proofs of their friendship, and brought l»is winding-sheet,” for to the 
last they attempted to save him from being hung in chains ; they did not 
succeed. 


i* hushwortb, vol. i. 633^ 
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avenged thein selves. Oat tliough Felton, in conversation with 
Sir D. Carleton, confessed that by reading the re nionst ranee 
of the parliament it came into his liead, tliat in committing 
the act of killing the dnke he should do his eouiitry a great 
good service ; yet tlie ])aper sewed in his liat, thinking he 
might have fallen a victim in the attempt, was dilihrent from 
that described by Clarendon, and is tlms preserved in this 
letter to the queen by Sir 1). Cku'leton. If 1 be slain, let no 
man condemn me, but rather eondemn himself. Our hearts 
are hardened, and become senseless, or else Jm bad not gone 
so long lanpimished.* He is unworthy tlie name of a gen- 
tleman or soldier, in my o})inion, that is afraid to saeridee 
his life lor the honour of Hod, his king, and (‘ountiy. John 
FELTON.”t 

Felton’s mind had however previously passc'd through a 
more evangelical jiroccvss : lour theological pru])ositions struck 
the knife into tlie heart of the minister. Tlie camscientious 
assassin, howou ei', accoiujeauied tlie fatal blow with a prayer 
to Heaven, to have inerey on the soul of the victim ; and 
never was a man murdered with more gos^rd than tlie duke, 
d'no following eurioms do(mmont 1 have discovered in the 
MS. letter. 

Propositions found in J'kdton’s trunk, at tluj time he slew 
the duke. 

“ 1. There is no alliance nearer to any one than his country. 

Except his Hod and Ids own soul, said tin) divines. 

“2. The safety of the people is the (ddelest law. 

‘‘Next to the law of God, said these divines. 

“ 3. No law is more sacred than the sal'ety and welfare of 
the commonwealth. 

“ Oidy Hod’s law is more sacred, said the divines. 

* The orif^inal reads ‘Ht is for our sins om* liearts are hardoTied,” 

■f Lansdowne No. 203, f, 147. TIjo ori.<j;in:il paper above described 

was in the po.ssesi^ion td' the late Williava fjpeott ; lie had it from Ljoiy 
Kvelyn, who found it atnoiii? .John Evelyn’s jt:u>ers at Wotton, in Surrey. 
Ev^elyn married tlie daughter of Sir llichard .llrowne, who had married 
tlie only daughter of Sir Edward Nicholas, Sem-etary of State, and one of 
the persons before whom Felton wa.s examined at l^ortsmouth. The words 
•nr this remarkable paper dillbr from the t ran sen pts just given, and are 
exactly these Thai man is cowardly, base, and dcservelh not the luiino 
of a gentleman or souldier, that is not wdllinge to sacrilice his life for the 
honor of his God, his Kinge, and his couutrie*. Lett noe man commend me 
for doinge of it, hut rather di.scummend themselves as tho cause of it," or 
if God had not taken away our hearts for our sinnes, he would not haveg one 
BO loiige unpunished.” 
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“ 4. God himself hath enacted this law, that all things that 
are for the good profit and benefit of the coiumoiivvealtli 
sliould be lawful. 

“ The divines said^ We must not do evil that good may 
coino thereonf ’ 

The gradual rise in these extraordinary propositions, with 
the last swt;eping one, which includes everything lawless as 
lawful lor the common weal, was at least but feebly parried 
by tlie temperate divines, who, while they were so reasonably 
referriipg every tiling to God, wanted the vulgar curiosity to 
iiKjuirc, or the pliiloso{)liical diseerninent to discover, that 
Te*lfcon’s imagination was driving everything at the duke. 
Could they imagine that these were but subtle cobwebs, spun 
by a closet speculation on human afiairs f in tliosc troubled 
times did they not give a thought to the real ol>jeet of these 
iiKpiiries ? or did they not care what befel a minion of the 
state ? 

There is one bright jiassagc in the history of this unhappy 
man, wlio, when broken down in spirits, firmly asserted the 
rights of a Jlrlton ; and even the nainc^ of John Felton may 
till a date in the annals of our (institutional freedom, 

Felton was menaced with torture. Kush worth has noticed 
the fact, and given some imperfect notes of his speeoli, when 
threatened to he racked ; hut the following is not only more 
ample, but more im|jortant in its essential jiartienlai's. WdieTi 
Lord DorsiT told liim (says the MS, letter) ‘‘Mr, Felton, it 
is the king’s pleasure that you should be put to the torture, 
to make you confess your accomplices, and tlierefore prepare 
yourself for the rack:” — Felton answered, My lord, Ido 
not believe that it is the king’s [)l(;asure, for lie is a just and 
a gi*acio(is prince, and will not have Ids subjects tortured 
against law, 1 do affirm upon my salvation that my })ur[>ose 
was not known to any man living; but if it bo his majesty’s 
pleasure, I am ready to sutler whatever his majesty will have 
inflicted upon me. Yet this I must tell you, by the way, that 
if I be put u|)on the rack, I will accuse you, my lord of 
Dorset, and none but jmursehV * This firm and sensible 
speech silenced them. A council was held; the judges were 
consult(Ml ; and on this occasion they came to a ver}^ unex- 
pected decision, that “ Felton ought not to be tortured by 
the rack, for no such puuishuient is known or allowed by our 


Ilarl. MSS. TOGO. J. Mead to Sir Matt. SlutevUle, Sept. 27, 1628, 
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law.” Tims the jiidgesr condemned what the government had 
constantly practised. Blackstone yields a fraternal enlogium 
to the honour of tlie judges on this occasion ; hut Hunic more 
philosophically discovers the cause of this sudden tenderness. 

So much more exact reasoners, with regard to law, had tliey 
hecoine from the jealous scruples of the House of Gommons.'^^ 
An argument wliieh may be strengthened i'roni cases which 
are unknown to the writers of our liistory. Not two years 
before the present one, a Captain Brodenian, one who had dis- 
tinguished himself among the “ bold speakers” concerning 
the king itiul the duke, had been sent to the Tower, and was 
re})orted to have expired on tlie rack ; the death seems doid)t- 
ful, but the fact of his having been racked is re];eated in the 
MS. letters of the times. The raek has been more IVequently 
usetl as a stc\te engine than has reaelnui th<‘ knowledge of our 
historian.s: secret have l>een the deadly embraces of tlie Duke 
of Exeter’s daughter.'^ It was only by an original journal of 
the transactions in the Tower tiiat Burnet discovered the 
racking of Anno Askew, a narrative of horror! James the 
First ineidimtally mentions in Ids account of the jjowdi'r^plot 
that tills rack was shoicn to Guy Fawkes during his examina- 
tion ; and yet under this [>rine(‘, mild as his t(an])er was, it 
laid been used in a terrilie maniier.t Pdizabeth but too Ire- 
^quently employed this engine of arbitrary power ; once she 
•had all the servants of the Duke of Norfolk tortured. 1 have 
seen in a MS. of the times fu-ads of chargi'S made against 
some members of the House of Comm ot is in Elizabeth’s reign, 
among which is one for having writtem against torturing ! 
Yet Coke, the most eminent of our lawyers, extols the mercy 
of Elizabeth in tlie trials of Essex and 8outliamj)tou, because 
she had not used torture against tlunr iieeompiices or wit- 
nesses. Was it tor the head of* law itself, as Coke was, to 

* The rack, or brake, now in the Tower, was intnxlncaai by the Duke 
of Exeter iu the reign of Lleiiry VI., as an auxiliary to his project of 
establishing tlie civil law in this country ; ami in derision it w'as called 
his daughter.— Cowel’s Interp. voc. /tacL 

t This remarkable document is preserved by balrymple : it is an in- 
dorsement in the handwriting of Secretary Win wood, respecting the 
examination of Feacham — a record whose gradualed horrors might have 
charmed the speculative cruelty of a Doniitian or a Nero. “ Upon these 
interrogatories, Peacliam tins cl.ay w’as examined before torture, in torture^ 
between torture, and after torture ; notwithslaiuling, nothing coold bo 
drawn from him, he persisting still in his obstinate and insensible denials 
and former answer.’* — Falrymple’s “Memoirs and Letters of James I.”' 
p. 58. 
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extol the of the sovereign for Miot violating tlie laws, 

i‘or not punishing the subject by an illegal act ? Hie trutli 
is, lawyers are rarely philosophers ; the history of the heart, 
read only in statutes and law cases, presents the worst side of 
human nature : they are apt to consider men as wild beasts ; 
and tliey liave never spoken witli any great abhorj’ence of 
what they so erroneously considered a means of obtaining 
confession. Long after tliese times. Sir George Mackenzie, 
a great lawyer in tlie reign of James the Second, used torture 
in Scotland. We have secn'how tlie manly spirit of Felton, 
and tlie scruples of the Commons, wreiudied the hidden law 
I'rom judges vvdio had hitherto been too silent ; and produced 
that unex|)eeted avowal, whieii condemned all their former 
[practices. But it was re.served for better times, when philo- 
sophy combining with law, enabled the genius of lilaekstone 
to quote with admiration the exquisite ridicule of torture by 
Beeearia. 

On a rumour that Felton was condemned to suffer torture, 
an rdlasion of poetiy, tlie ardent breathings of a pure and 
youthful spirit, was addressed to tlie supposed jioiitical martyr, 
liy Zoiieli Townley,'* of the ancient family of the Townleys in 
Lancashire, to whose last descMnidant the nation owes the first 
public colleetion of ancient art.f 

The poem I transcribe from a MS. copy of the time ; it. 
appears only to liave eireulaLal in that secret form, for the 
writer being summoned to tiie Istar-ehamber, and not willing 
to have any such poem addressed to himself, escaped to the 
Hague. 

To HIS CONFINED Fill END, Mil. Jo. FeLTON. 

Enjoy thy bouda^^e, triake thy prison know 
Tlioii hast a liberty, thou eanst not owe 
To those base pujiisliDieuts ; keep't entire, since 
Nothing blit guilt sbaekles tlie conseienec. 

I dare not tempt thy valiant blood to whoy, 

Enfeebling it to pity ; nor dare pray 

* 7i. Townlcy, in made the Latin oration in memory of Camden, 

reprinted by Dr. Thomas Smith at the end of “Camden’s Life.” — Wood’s 
“ Fasti.” I find his name also among the verses addressed to Ben Jonsou 
prefixed to liis works. 

f The allusion here is to Charles Towiiley, Esq., whose noble collection 
of antique marbles now enrich our British Museum. He was born 1737, 
and died January 3 , 1805 . The colleetion was purchased by a national 
grant of * 28 , * 21 ) 0 ?. ; and a building being expressly erected for them, in 
connexion with Montague House, then converted into a national museiim, 
was opened to the public in 1308 . 
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Thy act may mercy lintle, least tliy great story 
’ Lose somewlvat of its miracle and glory. 

I wish thy merit, laboured cruelty; 

Stout vengeance best befits thy meTnory. 

For I wouhl have posterity t<> liear, 

He that can bravely do, can Imavely bear. 

Tortures may seem great in a cowartr.s eye; 

It’s no great thing to sutler, less to die. 

Sliould all the clouds fall out, and in llint striro, 

Lightning and thumler semi to take my life, 

I would applaud the wisdom of my fate, 

Which knew to value rno at such a rate, 

As at my fail to trouble all the sky, 
lilmptying upon jue rFove’s full armoury. 

Serve in your sliarpest mischiefs; use your rack, 

Knlarge each joiiit., and make each simov crar'k ; 

']’l»y soul before was straitened; thank tliy doom, 

To .show jier virtue slie hath larger room. 

Yet sure if evmy arteiy were broke, 

Thou wouldst lijoi slrengtli for .such another stroke. 

And now 1 leave thee unto Death and Fame, 

Which livo.s ro shake Amhition with thy name; 

And if it wan*e not sin, the court hy it 
Shouhl hourly swear before the fa.v(iurile. 

Farewell ! I'or thy hrava* sake we shall not send 
Henceforth Comma iiderK, enemios to dofoiid j 
Yor will it ever onr just inouaivh |>leas;e, 

To keep an admiral to lose our seas. 

Farewell [ undaunted stand, and joy to bo 
Of public service the epitome. 

Let the dnke’s natue S'-Iace, ami crown thy thrall; 

All we l>Y him did snlfer, thou fir all ! 

And 1 dare boldly write, as tln.m darVt die, 

Stout Felton, Kn;lIan<rB ransom, litre doth Ho!* 

Tin# i# to 1)0 a great poet, Felton, who was celebrated in 
snch elevated strains, was, at that rnoment, not the patriot 
but the penitent. In political history it frequently oecnrs 
that the man wlio aeeldentally has etlectuated the purpose of 
a party, is immediately invested by them with all their fa- 
vonrite virtues ; but in reality having acted from motives 
originally insigiiifieant and obscure, bis character may he 
fpiite the reverse they have made him ; and such was that of 
our “ honest ^aek.” Had Townley had a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Ins Hrutus, we might have lost a noble poem 
on a noble subject. 

* Tills poem has bcoii collated afresh from t)ie original in the Sloane MH. 
No. OOy Jt (nmclmks with the four lines forming the duke’s epitaph, us 
priiUed in p. "ejO. 
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JOHNSON’S HINTS FOR THE LIFE OF POPE. 

I SHALL preserve a literary curiosity, which perhaps is the 
only one of its kind. It is an orii^inal memorandum of Dr, 
Johiison’s, of hints for the l^ife of Po|)e, written down, as 
they were suggested to his mind, in the coarse of his re- 
searches. 'idle lines in Italics Johnson liad scratched with 
red ink, prohalily after having made use of them. These 
notes should be compared with the Life itself. The youthful 
student will find some use, and the curious be gratified, in 
discovering the gradual labours of research and observation, 
and that art of seizing on those general conceptions which 
afterwards are developed by meditation and illustrated liy 
genius. I once thought of accompanying these hinl^; by the 
amjilitied and hnislicd passages derived from them ; but tliis 
is an ainuscmont whicli the rc^ader can contrive ibr himself. 
1 have extracted tlie most material notes. 

This 1‘ragment is a coni|.)aiiioii-|)icce to the engraved fac- 
simile of a pMge of Po|)c’s Homer, in this volume. 

That fac-simile, a tniiiufcel y jierfect (*opy of the manuscript, 
was nob given to sliow tli(‘ autograjih of Pope,- — a practice 
wliich has since so generally [irevailed, — but to exhibit to the 
eye of tlie student the fervour and the diligence required in 
every work of genius. This could only be done by showing 
the state of tlie manuseript itself, with all its erasures, and 
even its half-Ibnned lines ; nor could this etiect be produced 
by giving only some of the eorreetions, wlileli Johnson bad 
already, in printed characters. My notion has been approved 
of, because it was comjireheuded by writers of genius: yet 
this fac-simile has been considered as nothing more tlian an 
autograph by tliose literary blocklieads, who, without taste 
arpl imagination, intruding into the province of literature, 
find themselves as awkward as a once po[)ular divine, in his 
“Christian Life,” assures us certain sinners would in para- 
dise, — like “ pig!5 in a drawing-room.” 

POPE. 

Nothing occasional. No haste. No tivalvS, No oompnlsion. 

Practised only one form of verse. Facility from use. 

Emulat-ed former pieces. Cooi>er’s-hill. Drydeif s ode. 

Ati'ected to di.sdaiu ilattcry. Not happy in his selection of pairovs. 
Cobhafiiy lioiinphroke* 

Ho has added in the Life the name of Burliwjton^ 
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Cibber'' s abuse will be better to him than a dose of hartshorn. 

Poems long delayed. 

Satire and praise late, alluding to sometliing ]mst. 

Be had always some poetical pdan in iiis head.* 

Echo to the sense. 

Would not constrain hiin.self too much. 

Felicities of language. Walts.p 
Luxury (»f language. 

Mothes to study; want of healthy want of money ; helps to study ; some. 
S}nall pa I rim on y. 

Prudent and fruyal ; pint of wine. 

LETTERS. 

Amiable disposition — hut he gives Ids own character. FJahorate. TJdnh 
ivhat to say —say v^Juit one thinks. Letter on siekness to Steele. 

On Solitude. Oste'n fat ions bencrotence. Professions oj .nucerlfy. 

Neyler.t of fame. Indifference atmat ererytkiny. 

Somc'tinirs gay and c/lry, .nrnietimes sober and gra ve. 

Too 'proud of living among the <./-reat. Pnihaldy forward to maho ac- 
quaintance. iVr> literary man ever talked so muck of his Joriunc. 
Grotto. Importance. Post-ojficCy letters open. 

Ceint of elespising the world. 

Affeciafiern oj despising poetry. 

His easiness about the critics, 
lyoyieiking of fopprry. 

His letters to the ladies — prttiy. 

Abuse of Serif dure- 'not ail early. 

Thoughts in hi.s letters that are ehscwhcrc. 

ESSAY ON MAN. 

Pamsay missed the fall of man. 

Others the inimoTfality of the soul. Address to our Saviour. 

Exclueled by Be/rkdey. 

Bolingbrolids notions not understood. 

Scale of Being turn it in prose. 

Part and not the whole always s.aid. 

Coyiversation 'with Boi. K, 220. ;J: 

Bol. meant ill. Pope wet I, 

(Jroiisaz. Rcsnel. Warburton. 

Good sense. Luxurious -- f dicities of language. Wall. 

Loved iabonr — always poetry in his head. 

Extreme sensibility. Ill-healthy headaches. 

He never laughed. 

No coyiversation. 

No writings against Swift. 

* In the Life, .Tolmson gives Swift’s complaint that Pope was never at 
leisure for conversation, because he had always some poetical scheme in 
his head. 

f Johnson, in the Life, has given Watts’ op>inioii of Pope’s poetical 
diction. 

Ruffhead’s Life of Pope.” 
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Parasitical epithets. Six lines of Iliad.* 

Jfe uaed to net do'wn vdiat occurred of thoughts — a linc—d couplet. 
The humorous lines end sinner. PruDcllo.t 
First line made for the sound, or v. Tersa. 

Foul Hues in Jervas. 

More notices of books early than late. 

DUNCIAD. 

The line on Phillips borrowed from another poem. 

Pope did not increase the difficulties of writing. 

PoeUvjmloriim. * 


MODERN LITERATIIRE—BAYLE’S CRITICAL DICTIONARY 
« * 

A 3SEW (‘dition of Bayle in Fh’ance is an event in literary 
histery which conkl not have been easily predicted. Every 
work whicli creates an e|)Och in literature is one of the ^reat 
nionnnjeuts of the human mind; and ilayle may he consi- 
dered as tlie lather of literary curiosity, and of modern lite- 
rature. Mtich has been allc<^ed against our author: yet let 
ns be careful to preserve what is precious. Bayle is the in- 
ventor of a work w'hich dignified a eollecfcioii of facts con- 
stituting his text, by the argumentative powers and the 
copious illustrations wliicli charm us in his diversilied com- 
mentary. Conducting the humble pursuits of an Aldus Gel- 
lius and an Atheuieus with a higli spirit, he showa^d ns the 
philosophy of Bool'S, and communicated to such limited re- 
searches a value which they had otherwise not posse.ssed. 

This was iutiodueing a study porfectly distinct from wd)at 
is pre-emiueivtly distinguished as ‘‘classical learning/’ and 
the sul)jeets whieli luid usually cut(U‘ed into philological pur- 
suits. Ancient literature, IVoiri century to century, had con- 
stituted the sole labours of the learned ; and “ varia; lec- 

In the Lite Jelinson says, “ lixplctives lie very early rejected from Icfs 
verses ; but be uew and then admits an epithet rattier eommodious than 
important. Eacli of the six fir.sfc lines of tlie “Iliad’’ might lose two 
syllables with very little diminution of the meaning ; and sometimes, 
iiiter all his art and laboiu", one verse seems to be made for the sake of 
another. 

i* He has a few double rhymes, but always, I think, unsuccessfully, 
except one, in tlie Rape of the Lock.— -“Life of Pope,” 

Mrs. Thrale, in a note on this passage, .mentions the couplet Johnson 
meant, for siie asked him : it is 

The meeting points the fatal lock ilissever 
From the fair head— i or ever and for ever. 
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tlones” were long their pride and tlieir reward. Latin was 
the literary langirage of Kui’ope. The vernacular idiom in 
Italy was held in such contempt that their youths were not 
suffered to read Italian books, their native })rodiictions. 
Yarehi tells a curious anecdote of his father sending him to 
prison, where he was kept on bread and water, as a penance 
for his inveterate passion lor reading' Italian books ! Dante 
VvUis reproached by tlie Italians for composing in his mother- 
tongue, still expressed by the degrading (leslguation of il 
volyarCj which the ‘^resolute” John Florio renders to make 
common and to translate was contemptuously called vol- 
garizznre. l^trarch rested his fame on his Latin poetry, and 
called his Italian nufjfdhifi vulgar es I With us Koger Ascharn 
was the first who Ixddly avowed To iiprafx) as the common 
people, to tliink as wise men yet, so late as the time of 
Ilaeon, this great man did not consider his Moral Essays” 
as lik(‘ly to last in the moveable sands ol* a modern language, 
for he lias anxiously had them seulj)tured in the marble of 
ancient Rome. Yet what had the great ancients themselves 
done, bub trusted to tbeir own volgare ? The Greeks, the 
hnest and most original writers of tln.^ ancients, observes 
Adam Ferguson, ‘‘ were umuMjuainted vvitli every language 
but tlitiir own; and if they became leanuMl, it was only by 
studying what they tluimselves bad })roduced.” 

* During fourteen ceuturies, whatever lay out of the pale of 
classical learning was eondenmed as barbarisui ; in the 
meanwhile, however, amidst this barbarism, another literature 
was insensibly creating itself in Europe. Ev(>ry people, in 
the gradual accessions of their vernacular genius, discovei'cd a 
new sort of knowledge, one which more deej>ly interested 
tlieir feelings and the times, rellecting the image, not of the 
Greeks and the Latins, but of tlieiuselves ! A spirit off in- 
(juiry, originating in events which laid nevef readied the an- 
cient world, and til e same rehned tiiste in the urts of coin po- 
sition eauglit from the models of antiquity, at lengtli I'aiseJ 
up rivals, wlio competed with the great ancients themselves ; 
and modern literature now occupies a s^iace which a}>peiirS} as 
immensity, compared with tlie narrow and the imperfect 
limits of the ancient. A complete collection of classical 
workv<, all the bees of antiquity, may be hived in a glass- 
case ; but those we should find only the milk and honey of 
our youth ; to obtain the substantial nourishment of 
European knowledge, a library of ten thousand volumes will 
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not avail nor satisfy our inquiries, nor supply our researches 
even on a single topic 1 

Let not, however, tlie votaries of ancient literature dread 
its neglect, nor he over- jealous of tlieir younger and Gothic 
sister* The existence of their favourite study is secured, as 
well by its own imperishable churns, as by the stationary 
instit\itions of Europe. But one of those silent revolutions 
in the intellectual history of mankind, which ate not so ob- 
vious as those in their political state, seems now fully ac- 
complished. The very term ‘‘ classical,” so long limited to 
the ancient authors, is now equally applicable to the most 
elegant writers of every literary people ; and although Latin 
and Greek were long characterised as “ the learned lan- 
guages,” yet we cannot in truth any longer concede that 
those M}*e the most learned wlio are inter Gi*;ecos Gneeis- 
siiTii, inter Latinos Latinissimi,” any more than ^ve can ix^jeet 
from the class of ‘Hiie learned,” those grt at writers, whose 
scholarship in the ancient classics may be very indifferent. 
Tlio modern languages now have also become learned ones, 
when he who writes in them is imbued with tlieir respi^etive 
learning, lie is a '‘learned” writer who lias embraced most 
knowledge on tlie particular subject of his investigation, us 
he is a “classical” one who composes with the greatest ele- 
gance. Sir David J)alrymple dedicates his “ Memorials re-, 
lating to the History of Britain” to the Earl of llardwieke,* 
whom he styles, with equal liappiness and propriety, 
“ Learnc'd in British History.” “Scholarship” has hitherto 
been a term reserved for the adept in ancient literature, 
whatever may be the mediocrity of Ins intellect ; but the 
lionourable tlistinction must be extended to all great writers 
in mo<lern literature, if we would not confound the natural 
sensi' and propriety of things. 

Modern litm*ature mayg perhaps, still be discriminated from 
the aindent, by" a term it began, to be called by at the llefor- 
mation, that of “the New Learning.” Without supplanting 
the ancient, the modern must grow up with it; tlie farther 
Ave advance in society", it will more deeply occiij>v our inte- 
rests ; and it has already proved what Bacon, casting his 
philosophical views retrospectively and prospectively, has ob- 
servi^l, “that Time is the greatest of innovators.” 

When Bayle projected his “Critical Dictionary,” be pro- 
bably" had no idea that he was about etfecting a.ri'voliilion in 
our libraries, and founding a new province in tiie dominion of 
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human knowledge ; creative genius often is itself the creature 
of its own age: it is but that reaction of public opinion, 
which is generally tVio forerunner of some critical change, or 
which calls forth some want whicli sooner or later will bo 
supplied. The predisposition for the various but neglected 
literature, and the curious but the scattered knowledge of 
.the moderns, which had long been increasing, with the spe- 
culative turn of inquiry, [irevailed in Europe wdien Bayle 
took Ids pen to give the thing itself a nanui and an existence. 
But the great autliors of modern JOurope not cons(3- 

crated beings, like the ancients, and their volumes vvtu’o not 
I'ead from the chairs of universities; yet tlie new interests 
wliieli had arisen in society, the new .modes of luimaii lih.q 
the new spread of knowledge, the curiosity after even tiie 
little things wliich eoneern us, the revelations of secret Ids- 
tory, and the state-papers which have* sometimes eseajied from 
national archives, the philosophical sj^urit wldch was hasten- 
ing its steps and raising in> new systems of thinking ; all 
alike required research and criticism, inquiry and disfcisslon. 
Bayle had first studied Iris own age before lie gave the public 
his great work. 

If Bayle,” says (id)hon, “wrote his Dictionary to empty 
the various collections he had made, without any particidar 
design, lie could not have chosen a better ]»lan. It permitted 
him everytldng, ami obliged him to nothing. By tlie double 
freedom of a dictionary and of notes, he could pitch on what 
aHieles he pleased, and say what he pleased in those 
articles.” 

“ Jacla cst alea /” exclaimed Ba\de, on the publication of 
his Dictionary, as yet dubious of the extraordinary enter- 
prise ; perba))S, wldle going on with the work, ho knew not 
at times whither lie wuis directing liis course; hut we must 
think that in his own mind he counted on something wiiich 
might have been difficult even for .Bayle himself to have d<3- 
veloped. The author of the “ Critical Dictionary” had pro- 
duced a voluminous labour, which, to all appearance, could 
only rank him among compilers and reviewers, for liis work is 
formed of such materials as they miglit use. He had never 
studied any science; he confessed that lie covdd never de- 
monstrate tlie first problem in Euclid, and to liis last day 
ridiculed that sort of evidence called mathematical demou- 
stration. He liad hut little taste for classical learning, I'or he 
quotes the Latin writers curiously, not elegantly ; and there 
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is reason to suspect that lie had entirely neglected the Greek. 
Even the erudition of antiquity usually reached liim by the 
ready medium* of some German commentator. His multi- 
farious reading was chieily conlined to the writers of tlie 
sixteenth and seventeentli ccjituries. Witli such deficiencies 
in his literary character, Bay le could not reasonably ex])ect to 
obtain pre-eminence' in any single pursuit. Hitherto hi.s, 
writings liad not extricated him from the secondary ranks of 
literature, where die found a rival at every step ; and without 
his great work, tlio name of Eayle at this moment had been 
])uried among his controversialists, the rabid Jurieu, the 
cloudy Jacquelot, and the envious Le Clerc ; to these, indeed, 
he saerificed too many ot Ids valuable days, and was still an- 
swering them at tlie hour of his death. Sucli was the 
cloudy horizon of that bright iamc which w.as to rise over 
Earo[)e ! intent on escaping from all beaten tracks, 

while the very mait^rials he used [iromiscd no novelty, tor all 
his knowdedge was drawn Ironi old books, opened an eccen- 
tric route, where at least lie could encounter no parallel ; 
.Baylo lelt tliat ii’ he could not stand alone, he would only 
have been an equal by the side of another. Experience had 
more than once taught tins mortifying lesson ; but he was 
blest with the genius which could stam]) an inimitable ori- 
ginality on a folio. 

This originality seems to have been obtained in this maimer. 
The exhausted topics of cdassieal literature ho resigned as a 
province not adapted to an ambitious genius ; sciences he 
rarely touched on, and hardly ever without betraying super- 
ficial knowledge, and involving Irirnseir in absurdity : but in 
tlu^ history ot men, in penetrating the motives of their eon- 
duet, in clearing up obscure circumstances, in detecting the 
strong and the weak |>arts of him whom he was trying, and 
in tlie cross-examination of the numerous witnesses he sum- 
moned, he assumed at once the judge and the advocate ! 
Books are for him pictures of men’s inventions, and the 
histories of their thoiiglits ; any book, wliatever be its 
quality, must be considered as an experiment of the liuman 
mind. 

In controversies, in which he was so ambidextrous — in the 
progress of the human mind, in which he was so philosophical 
— furnished, too, by his lioarding curiosity with an immense 
accumulation of details, — skilful in the art of detecting false- 
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hoods amidst truthvS, and weighing probability against uncor- 
tainty — holding togetlier the chain of arguiacnt from its 
first principles to its remotest eoiiseqaerK-c—lhiyle stands 
among tliose masters of the human intellect who taught us 
to think, and also to untliink I All, indeed, is a collcidion of 
researches and of reasonings : lie had the art of melting down 
Ids curious quotations with his own subtile ideas. Heeolleets 
everything; if truths, they enter into his Idstory ; if lletions, 
into discussions ; he places the secret l>y tlie side of the 
public story ; opinion is balanced against opiidon : if liis 
argumetit^ grow tedioUvS, a lucky anecdote or an enlivening 
tale relieves the folio page ; and knowing the inhrndty ol' our 
nature, he picks up trivial things to amuse ns, while lie is 
grasping the most abstract and ponderous. Huinaii nature 
in her shifting scenery, and the human mind in its eec*euti’ie 
directions, open on Ids view : so tliat an unknown p(.Tson, or 
a worthless l^ook, are equally olqeets for his s})ecu]:ition with 
the most eminent -tlicy alike curiously insti'uet. Sueli were 
the materials, and such the genius of the man, whos(i 1‘ulios, 
wldcli seem destined for tiie retired few, lie o])en on our par- 
lour tables, dlhe men of giudus of Ids age sf iulied tliem lor 
instruction, the men of the world Ibr their amuseuumt. Amidst 
the mass of facts which he lias <a)llected, and the enlarged 
\dews of human nature which Ids philosoj)ldcal spirit lias com- 
bined with his researches, llayb' may be called th(.‘ Shakspeare 
of dictioiumy makers; a sort of eiduiencal being, whose ex-ist- 
eiice was not imagined to be }>ossiblc belbre tlu.* time of 
Bayle. 

J5ut his errors are voluminons as bis genius! and what do 
apologies avail ? Apologies only account for tluj; evil which 
they cannot alter ! 

Bayle is reproached ibr carrying bis s|)eculati(>ns too far 
iuto/thc Nvilds of scepticism — I k* wrote in dist(*m{H*rcd times ; 
lie was witnessing i]\e dnufonadas Jind the revocations of tlie 
llomish cburcli ; and lie lived anddst the lielbnneil, or tlie 
French prophets, as we called them when tluiy came over to 
us, and in whom Sir Isaac Newton more than hall' l)elieved. 
These testily that they had heard angels singing in the air, 
while our philosoplier was convinced that lie was living among 
men for whom no angel would sing 1 Bayle had left ]>ersc> 
cutors to fly to fanatie.s, botli equally appealing to tin? Gospel, 
but alike untouched by its blessedness! liis impurities were 
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a taste inlieritcd frorn his favourite old writers, whose ‘naivete 
seenied to sport with tlie grossness which it touched, and 
neither in Fiance nor at home had tlic age then attained 
to our moral delicacy: Bayle himself was a man witliout 
passions ! llis trivial matters were an author’s compliance 
with Ins hooksollcr’s taste, whicdi is always that of the 
public. His sccjdieism is said to have tlirowii everything 
into disorder, is it a more positive evil to doubt than 
to dogmatise ? Fv^m Aristotle often pauses with a qualihed 
perhaps^ and the egotist Cicero with a modest it seeniH to tne. 
Bayle’s scepticism has been useful in history, and has often 
shown how hiets universally believed are doubtful, and some- 
times must 1)0 false. Bayle,. it is said, is ])erpetually contra- 
dieting Inmself; Imt a sceptic must doubt hi.s doubts; lie 
places the antidote close to the poison, and lays tlu^ sheath 
by tlie sword. Bayle has himself descril)ed one of tliose 
seif-tormc'nting and many-headed see[)ties l)y a very nolile 
ligure, He was a livdra who was peipetiudly tearing him- 
self.” 

The time has now come when Bayle may instruct without 
danger. We have |)assed the ordeals he bad to go through ; 
we must now consider him as the historian of our thoughts 
as well as of our actions ; ho (iis])enses the literary stores of 
the moderns, in tliat vast repository of their wisdom and 
their follies, which, l)y its originality of design, has made him 
ail author eomniou to all^Europe, Nowliere shall we lind a 
rival for Bayle! and hardly even an imitator ! He compared 
hirnscli', for Ins power of raising up, or dispelling objections 
and doubts, to “ the eloiul-eoinpelling dove.” The great 
Leibnitz, who was himself a lover of liis carta rruditlo, applied 
a line of Virgil to Bayle, chai'acteri.sing Ids luminous and 
elevated genius : — 

Sub /jcdibiisqiie vidot aiibes et sidera Daphnia. 

Beucatli ills tbet be views the cloiitis au^l wtars ! 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RAYLE. 

To know Bayle as a man, we must not study him in the folio 
Lile of Dc's iMai/.eaux, whose laborious pencil, witliout colour 
and without ex])ression, loses, in its indistiuctneSvS, the indivi- 
dualising strokes of the portrait. Look for Bayle in his 
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Letters,” those true clironicles of a literary man, when they 
record Iiis own pursuits. 

The personal character of I>aylo was unbleinishod even by 
ealumu}^; his executor, Basnage, never could ineutiou him 
without tears! With sim}>licity which approached to an in- 
tantine nature, but with the fortitude of a stoic, our literary 
])hilosopher, from his earliest days, dedicat(,‘d liiinself to 
literature ; tlie great saerilice consisted of tlu)se two main 
objeets of luinian jjursuits, ibrtune and a ianiily. Many an 
ascetic, who lias lu‘aded .an order, has not so religiously ab- 
. stained from all worldly interests ; yet let us not imagine 

that tliere was a sulleimess in liis stoicism," an icy niisan- 

throjyy, which shuts up tlu^ lieart I’rom its ehb and ilow. 
His domestic aifeetions through lif(.‘ W(*re f(M*vid. Wlieii his 
iviotlier desired to receive his jxu'trait, he opened for her a 
j)ieturo of his lieart! Karly in life the mind of iJayle wais 
strengthening itself by a philoso])liieal rt'signatioii to all 
human e vaults ! 

‘‘ 1 am indeed of a disjiosition neither to lear had fortune 
nor to have very ardent desires for good. Yet I lose this 
steadiness and iin]illeren(‘e when 1 relloet that your love to 
me makes you feel foi* everything tliat iiajijiens to mo.' It is 
therefore from the consideration tliat my misfortim<‘s would 
.be a torment to you, that 1 wish to be liaj^py ; and when I 
•tliink tliat rny happiness would l»e all your joy, 1 should 
lament that my bad loi tune should continue to persecute me; 
thouglp as to iny own particular interest, J dare jiromise to 
myself that 1 shall never he very much aneetod by it.” 

An instance occurred of thos(3 social aifeetions in which a 
stoic is sometinu’s supposed to be delieient, wliich might liav (3 
alforded a beautiful illustration to one of our most elegant 
poets. The remembranee of the happy moments which Bayle 
spent when young on th(3 liorders of the rivm' Aiiriege, a 
short distance Ironi his native town of (Jarlat, where lie had 
been sent to recover Irom a fever occasioned l>y an excessive 
indulgence in reading, induced him many yeai’s afterwards to 
devote an article to it in his “ Critical Hictionary,” lor the 
sal^e of quoting tlie poet who had ce](d)rated this obscure 
river. It was a “ Pleasure of Memory !” a tender association 
of domestic feeling 1 

The first step wliich Bayle took in life is remarkable. He 
changed his religion and liecame a catholic, A. year after- 
wards he returned to the creed ol' his fathers. Posterity 
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might not liave known the story, had it not been recorded in 
his Diary. The circumstance is thus curiously stated • 

baylk’s biart. 

Years of iho Yonrs 

CiiHstijm of my 

16(39. Tues., M.ir. 19. 22. I changed my religion — nexfc flay T resamed 

the (ijtudy of logic. 

1G70. Aug, 20. 23. I returned to the reformed religicui, and 

made a private abjuration of tlie Ihjruiwk 
' religion, in the bunds of four ministens. 

His brother was one of these ministers ; while a catliolic, 
Bayle ])iid attempted to convert him, by a letter long enough 
to evince Ids sincerity ; bnt witliout his subscription we 
sbould not have ascribed it to Bayle. 

Bor this yaeillation in his religion has Bayle endured 
bitter censure, (libbon, who Idvnself ebanged his about ilic 
same “ year of bis age,” and for as short a ])eriod, sarcasti- 
cally observes of‘ tiie hrst entry, that Bayle should have 
finished his logic before lie changed his religion.” It may be 
retorted, tliat wlieri he luid learnt to reason, be renounced 
Catholicism, The true fact is, that when Bayle had only 
studied a few inontlis at college, some books of controversial 
divinity by the eatlmlies ollered many a s])eeious argument 
against tlie reibniHul doctrines. A young stmlont was easily 
entangled in the nets of the Jesuits. But their passive obe- 
dience, and their transubstantiation, and other stuff woven in 
their looms, soim enabled such a man as Bayle to recover Ins 
senses. The ])romises and the caresses of the wily Jesuits 
were rejected ; and the gush of tears of the brothers, on Ids 
return to the religion of his lathers, is one of the most 
pathetic incidents oi* domestie lil’e. 

Bayle was willing to become an expatriated man ; to study, 
from tlie love of study, in poverty and honour ! It happens 
sometimes that great men arc criminated for their noblest 
deeds by botli parties. 

When his great work appeared, the adversaries of Bayle 
reproached him with haste, wliile the author expressed his 
astonishment at has slowness. At lirst, “ The Critical 
DictionaryV’ consisting only of two folios, was finished 
in little more than four years ; but in the life of Bayle 
this was equivalent to a treble amount with men of ordi- 
nary application. Bayle even calculated the time of his 
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headaches ; ‘‘ My megrims would have left me had it beeji in 
my power to have lived without study ; by them I lose many 
days in every month.’’ The fact is, that Bayle had entirely 
given up every sort of‘ recreation exct‘[>t that delicious inebria- 
tion of his faculties, as we may term it for those who know 
wliat it is, which he drew from his books. We have his 
avowal : “ Public amusements, games, country jaunts, morning 
visits, and other recreations necessary to many students, as 
they tell us, were none of my business. I wasted no time on 
tlicni, nor in any domestic cares,- — never soliciting for prefer- 
• ment, nor busied in any otlier way. 1 have been happily 
delivered li*om many occupations wliicli were, not suitable to 
103^ humour; and I have enjo\UMl the grcat{^st and tlie most 
charming kisurc that a man of letters could d(.*sirc. By sucli 
means an author makes a great progress in a few years.” 

JBayle, at Itotterdam, was a]>}K)inted to a })rofessorsbip of 
pbilosopb}^ and liistory ; the salary was a competc‘n<;e to liisS 
frugal life, and enabled him to pu]){i<b his ei‘l( 3 brated Ilcwiew, 
wlneli he dedicates “to the gloiy of tile city,” for ilia nobis 
haw olia fecit. ^ 

After this grateful acknowledgment, lie was unex[)cctcdly 
dcjirived of tlie professorshi]). Tlic secret history is curious. 
Alter a tedious war, some one amused the woi'ld l>y a chime- 
rical “ Project oi‘ Peace,” vvhicli was miuth against the wishes 
and the designs of our William tiic l^hird. »luri(ii, the liead 
of the lleformed party in Holland, a man of heated lancdv'S, 
persuaded William’s party that tills liook was a })art of a 
secret cabal in Europe,— raised by Louis the Fourteenth 
against William the Tiiird ; and accused Bayle as the autlior 
and promoter of this political confederacy. The magistrates, 
wlio were the crc'atures oi’ William, dismissed Bayle without 
alleging aiyy reason. To an ordinary philosopher it would 
have seemed hard to lose his salary because his antagonist 
was one 

Whose sword is .sharper than his pen. 

Bayle only rejoiced at this emancipation, and quic^tly returned 
to his Dictionary. His feelings on this occasion he has him- 
self peq^etuated^ 

“ The sweetness and repose I find in the studies in which I 
have engaged myself, and which are my delight, will induce 
me to remain in this city, if I am allowed to continue* in it, 
at least till the printing of my Dictionary is finished ; for my 
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presence is absolutely necessary in the place where it is 
prlntexL 1 am no lover of money, nor of honours, and wo\ild 
not accept of any invitation sliould it be made to me ; nor 
am 1 Ibnd of tlie disputes, and cabals, and professorial snarl- 
ings wliicli reign in all our academies : Canarn mihi et 
lie was indeed so charmed by quiet and indepen- 
deiK^e, that he was continually refusing the most magniHeent 
offoj’s of patronage, from Count Guiseard, the French arahas- 
sador; hut particularly from our English nobility. The 
Earls of Slialtcsbury, of ’Albemarle, and of Huntingdon tried 
every solicitation to win him over to reside with them as 
their friend; and too nice a sense of honour induced Bayle 
to n'fuse the Duke of Shrewsbury’s gift of two hundred 
guiuf'as for tb.e dedication of his Dictionary. “ I liavc so 
often ridiculed dedications that I must not risk any/’ was 
the re])ly of our philosopher. 

Tile oidy cornjdaint which escnped from Baylo was the 
want of books ; an evil particularly felt during his writing 
the “ Critical Dictionary a work which should liavo been 
composed not distant trorn the shelves of a public library. 
Men of classical attainments, who are studying about twenty 
authors, and ebiidiy for their style, can form no conception of 
the state of I’amine to which an ‘Hiclluo lihrorum” is too 
often reduced in the mnv sort of study which Bayle founded. 
Taste when once obtained may be said to be no acquiring 
faculty, and must r( main stationary ; but knowledge is of 
])eri>ctual growth, and has in Unite demands. Taste, like an 
artibeial canal, winds through a heautilVil country ; but its 
boi’dcrs are confined, and its term is limited. Knowledge 
navigates the ocean, and is periietually on voyages of disco- 
very. Bayle often grieves over the scarcity, or the want of 
hooks, by which he was compelled to leave many things un- 
certain, or to take them at second-hand; but he lived to dis- 
cover that trusting to the reports of others was too often 
suffering the blind to lead the blind. It was this circum- 
stance which induced Bayle to deedare, that some works 
cannot he written in the country, and that the metropolis 
only can supph^ the wants of the literary man. Plutarch has 
made a similar conlession ; and the elder Pliiyy, who had not 
so many volumes to turn over as a modern, was sensible to 
the want of books, for he acknowledges that there was no 
book so bad by which we might not profit. 

Bayle’s peculiar vein of research and skill in discussion 
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first appeared in his ^VPensees sur laComete/^ In December, 
1680, a comet had appeared, and the public yet trembled at 
a portentous meteor, whicdi they still imagined was eonnooted 
witli some forthcoming and terrible event! Persons as curi- 
ous as they were t(?rrified teased Baylo by tlieir inquiries, but 
resisted all his arguments. They found many tilings more 
than arguments in Ids amusing volumes : 1 am not om; of 

the autliors by profession/’ says Bayle, in giving an ac'ccunt 
of the method he meant to pursile, who follow a series of 
views; who first project their subject, tlien divide it into 
hooks and chapters, and who only choose to work on the ideas 
tliey liave planned. I lor my part give up all claims to 
authorship, and shall chain myself to no sucli servitude. I 
cannot meditate with much regulailty on one subji'ct ; J am 
too fond of change. 1 often wander IVom the sul>jeet, and 
jump into places of wbieli it might bo diilieult to guess the 
way out ; so that I shall make a learned doctor who looks 
for method quite Irnjiaticmt with me.” The wijrk is indix'd 
full of curiosities ami anec<lotes, with many cril leal ones eori- 
cerning history. At first it found an easy cnlrauee into 
France, as a sim[de account of coine‘ts ; hut when it was dis- 
covered that Bayle’s cornet had a number of fu;ry tales con- 
cerning ilie French and tlie Austi'ians, it soon became as 
terrific as the comet itself, and was proliihited ! 

Baylels Fritiqiie generale de ITlistoire du Calvinisme 
par ie Piu’e Maimbourg,” had more ])leasantry tlnmAntter- 
ness, except to tlu? palate of the vindictive Father, who was of 
too hot a constitution to relish tlie delicacy of our author’s 
wit. Maiinhourg stirred up all the intrigues he could rouse 
to get the Criti(|ue burnt by the liangman at Paris. The 
neutenant of the* police, De la Reynie, who was among the 
many wlio did not dislike to see the Pathcr correeted by 
Bayle, delayed this execution IVom time to time, till there 
came a final order. This lieutenant of the jxrlice was a shrewd 
fellow, and wishing to put an odium on the bigoted Mairn- 
bourg, allowed the irascible Father to write the proclamation 
himself with all the violence of an enraged author, i t is a 
curious specimen of one who evidently wished to burn Ids 
brother with his book. In this curious proclamation, which 
has been preserved as a literary curiosity, Baylels ^‘‘ Critique” 
is declared to be defamatory and calumnious, abounding with 
seditious forgeries, pernicious to all good sulqeets, and' there- 
fore is condemned to be torn to pieces, and burnt at the Place 
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de Grh)e, All printers and boolvsellers are forbidden to print, 
or to sell, or disperse tbo said abominable book, under i)aiii 
of death ; and all other persons, of what quality or condition 
soever, are to undergo the penalty of exemplary punishment. 
Do la Iteynie must have smiled on submissively receiving this 
effusion from our enraged author; and to punish Maimbourg 
in the only way lie could contrive, and to do at the same time 
the greatest kindness to Bayle, whom he admired, lui dispersed 
three thousand copies of this proclamation to be posted up 
through Baris ; the alarm and the curiosity were simulta- 
neous ; l)iit the latter prevailed. Every book collector has- 
tened to protiure a copy so terrifically denounced, and at tlie 
same time so amusing. The author of the Livres eondamnes 
ail Feu” might have inserted this anecdote in liis collection. 
It nhay be worth adding, that Maimbourg always affected to 
say that he had never read Bayle’s work, but he afterwards 
confessed to Mcmige, tliat he coidd not help valuing a book 
of such curiosity, diiricu was so jealous of its success, that 
Beauval attributes his personal hatred of Bayle to our young 
philoso{)her overshadowing that veteran. 

The taste for literaiy histoxw we owe to Bayle ; and the 
great interest lu* eornmunieated to these researches spread in 
tlie natiojial tastes of Europe. France has been always ilm 
richest in these stores, but our acquisitions have been ra]>id ; 
and Johnson, who delighted in them, elevated their means 
and tlx*ir end, by the ethical ])hilosopliy and the spirit of 
criticism which he awoke. With Bayle, indeed, his minor 
works were the seed-plots ; but his great Dictionary opened 
the forest. 

It is curious, howevt'r, to detect the difficulties of early 
attempts, and the indilferent success wiiich sometimes atteiulS 
them in their first state. Bayle, to lighten the fatigue of 
correcting the second edition of his Dictionary, wrote the 
first volume of Beponses aux Questions d’un Brovincial,” a 
supposititious correspondence with a country gentleman. It 
was a work of mere literary curiosity, and of a better descrip- 
tion of miscellaneous writing than that of the y)re valent 
fashion of giving thoughts and maxims, and fanciful charac- 
ters, and idle stories, which had satiated the public taste : 
however, the book was not well received. He attributes the 
public caprice to his prodigality of literary anecdotes, and 
other mimitue literaruje. and his frequent quotations 1 but he 
defends himself with skill ; ‘‘ It is against the nature of things 
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to pretend that in a work to prove and clear up facts, an 
author should only make use of his own thoughts, or that he 
ought to quote very seldom. Those who say that tlie work 
docs not sufficiently interest the public, are doubtless in the 
right; but an author cannot interest the ])ablic except he 
discusses moral or political subjects. All others with which 
men of letters fill their books are useless to the })ul)Jie ; and 
we ought to consider them as only a kind of frothy nourish- 
ment in theniselves ; but which, however, gratify the curiosity 
of many readers, according to the diversity of their tastes* 
'What is there, for exatnple, less interesting to the public than 
the Bibliotheque Choisie of Colomies (a small hibliogiMpliioal 
work) ; yet is that work looked on a.s excellent in its kind. I 
could mention other works which are read, though containing 
nothing which interests tlui puldie.” Two years after, when 
he resumed these letters, he changed his plan ; he becaino 
more argunientativo, and more s])aring of literary and liisto- 
rical articles. We have now certainly obtained more dccidecl 
notions of the nature of this species of composition, and treat 
such investigations with more skill ; still they arc caviare 
to tlic goncn’al.” An accumulation of dry facts, wltlioub any 
exertion of taste or discussion, ibrtns l)ut the baiven and ob- 
scure diligence of title-hunters. All things vvliich come to 
the reader without having first passed througli the mind, as 
well as tlie pen of the writer, will be still open to the fatal 
objection of insane industry raging with a depraved appetite 
tor trash and cinders ; and this is the line of denuu’eatiori 
which will for ever separate a Baylc from a Prosper Marchand, 
and a Warton from a liitson ; the orn.* must bo satisfied to be 
useiul, but tbe other will not fail to delight. Yet something 
must be alleged in favour of those who may sometimes in- 
dulge rcsearelies too minutely; ]H'rha|)s there is a point 
be3'Ond which nothing’ remains but useless curiosity ; yet 
this too may be rekttive. Tlie pleasure of these j>iirsuits is 
only tasted by those who arc accustomed to them, and wliose 
emplo^^ments arc thus converted into amusements. A man 
of fine genius, Addison relates, trained up in all the polite 
studies of antiquitAg upon being obliged to search into several 
rolls and records, at first found this a veiy dry an<l irksome 
cmployunent ; jet he assured mo, that at lust he took an in- 
credible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the reading of 
V^irgil and Cieero. 

As for our Bayle, he exhibits a perfect model of the real 
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literary cliaracter. He, with the secret alchymy of human 
happiness, extracted his tranquillity out of the baser metals, 
at the cost of his ambition and liis fortaue. Throu<j;liout a 
voluminous work, he experienced the enjoyment of perpetual 
acquisition and delight; he obtained glory, and lie endured 
[>erseeutlon. He died as ho had lived, in tlie same uninter- 
ru[)te(l habits of composition; for with his dying hand, and 
nearly speechless, he sent a fresh proof to the printer 1 


CICERO VIEWED AS A COLLECTOR. 

Fuselt, in the introdnetion to the second ])art of his Lectures, 
has tonched on tluj character of (Jieero, j-espeeting his know- 
ledge and feeling of Art, in a nuanner which excites our 
curiosity. Though Cicero seems to have Inid as little native 
taste for painting and sculpture, and even less tlian lie had 
taste for poetry, he liad a conception of Nature, and with his 
usual acumen frequently scattered useful liiuts and jun tinent 
observations. For many of tliese he miglit ])robal)ly ho 
indebted to llortensius, Avith wiiom, though Ids rival in elo- 
quence, he lived on terms of familiarity, an<l who was a man 
of declared taste, and one of tlic first collectors of the time.” 
We may trace the progress of Cicero's taste Jor the works of 
art. It was probably a late, though an ardent pursuit ; and 
their actual enjoyment seems with this celebrated man rather 
to have been connected with some future plan of life. 

Cicero, when about forty-three years of age, seems to have 
projei^ted tlie formation of a iibraiy and a, cuileetion of anti- 
quities, with tlie remote intention of secession, and one day 
stealing away from the noisy honours of tlie republic. 
Although tliat griait man remained too long a victim to his po- 
litical ambition, yet at alltinues his natural dispositions would 
break out, and amidst bis public avocations he oiten anticipated 
a time when life \vould be unvalued without unintcrrujited rc- 
})ose ; but repose, destitute of the ample furniture, and even 
of the luxui’ies of a mind occupying itselt in literature and 
art, would only for him have opened the repose of a desert! 
It was ratlicr his jirovident wisdom than tiieir actual enjoy- 
iiient, which induced him, at a busied period of his life, to 
accumulate from all parts books, and statues, and curiosities 
without number ; in a word, to become, according to the 
term, too often misapplied and misconceived among us, 
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for it is not always understood in an honourable sense, a 

C0Lia;CTOR! 

Like other late collectors, Cicero often appears ardent to 
possess what lui was ]iot able to command ; sometimes Ik.^ en- 
treats, or eircviitously negotiates, or is planning tlie future 
means to secure tlie acquisitions which hetliirsted after. He 
is rc*peat('dly soliciting his literary friend Atticiis to keep liis 
books for him, and not to dispose of liis coilections on any 
terms, however carnestl}" tlie bidders may crowd ; and, to kei^p 
bis patience in good hope (for Attieus imagined his collection 
would exceed the jirice whieh (heero eould allbrd), lie desires 
Attieus not to despair of his being alile to make them liis, lor 
ti»at he was saving all liis rents to purchase these books for 
the relief of his old age. 

This j)]'ojceted library and collection of antiquities it was 
the intention of Cicero to liave placed in Ids lavoui-ite villa in 
the neighbourliood of Rome, whose nanu', (*onsecrated by time, 
now proverbially descriln^s the retirement ol‘ a man of elegant 
taste, 'fo adorn Ids villa at Tiisciduin hjnned the day-dreams 
of this man of genius; and his jiassiou broke out in all the 
enthusiasm and imjiatic'uee which so frer|uently eharaeterise 
the rnodi.'rn collector. Not only Attieus, on whoso lino taste 
he could depend, i)iit evcjy one likely to ij>ereasc his aequi- 
^^sitions was (deeu'o jiersceuting witli entreaties on entreaties, 
.with the sfiduclitui of large prices, and with tlio expectation, 
that if the orator and c<)nsu] would submit to accept any bribe, 
it would liardly be relVised in the sluqie of a manuscript or a 
statue. “ Ill the name of our frieiidsliip,” says Cicero, 
addressing Attieus, “sullbr nothing to escape you of what- 
ever you find curious or rare.’’ VVlnm Attieus Informed liim 
that he sliould send him a fine statue, iu wldidi the Iteads of 
Mercury and Minerva were united togetlier, Cicero, with tlio 
enthusiasm of a inaidaeal lover of the present day, finds (wery 
object widely is uncommon the very thing for whieh he has a 
proper place. Your discovery is admirable, and the statue 
yon mention seems to liave been made jmrposidy for my 
cabino‘t.” Then follows an exjilanation of tije mysti'ry of this 
allegorical statue, which exjiressed the hap])y union of ex(‘r- 
oise and study. Continue,” he adds, to eolieet I'or me as 
you have promised, in as (p-eat a fpiantity as possible, morsels 
of this kiiui.” Cicero, like other collectors, may he sus- 
pected not to liave been very diifieult in Ids ehoiee, and for 
him the curious was not less valued than the beautiful. Tlie 
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mind and t( 3 mpor of Cicero wore of a robust and philosopliical 
cast, not too subjoet to the tortures of those whose morbid 
imaginatioji and delicacv of taste touch on infirmity. It is, 
however, amusing to observe this great man, actuated by all 
the fervour and joy of collecting. “ I have paid your agent, 
as you ordered, for the Megaric statues ; send me as many of 
them as you can, and as soon as possible^ with any otlicrs 
which you think proper for the place, and to Uky taste, and 
good enough to please yours. You cannot imagine how 
greatly my passion increases for this sort of things ; it is such 
that it hiay aj>])ear ridiculous in the eyes of many ; but you. 
are my friend, and will only think of satisfying my wishes/^ 
Again— “ Purchase for me, without thinking farther, all that 
3 U 1 U discover of rarity. My friend, do not spare my purse.” 
And, indeed, in another place he loves Atticus both for his 
promptitude and cheap })urchases : Te multum amamus^ qu6d 
ea ahs te diliyente)% parvoque curata sunt. 

Our collectors may not be disjdeased to discover at their 
liead so venei’able a personage as. Cicero ; nor to sanction 
their own Ibverisli thirst and panting impatience with all the 
rai)tures on the day of possession, and the “saving of rents” 
to alTord commanding ]»‘ices — by the authority of the great- 
est pliilosoplier of antiquity. 

A hict is noticed in this article winch requires elucidation. 
In tlu) life of a true collector, the selling of hivS hoolcs is 
singular incident, d'he trutli is, tliat tlie elegant friend of 
Cicero, residing in the literary city of Athens, appears to 
have enjoyed but a mod<‘rate income, and may bo said to have 
traded not only in books, l>ut in gladiators, whom lie let out, 
and also charged interest for the use of his money ; cireiiin- 
stanees wbieh (kumelius Nepos, who gives an account of bis 
landed property, has omitted, as, perhaps, not well adapted to 
heighten the interesting picture wliicli lie gives of Atticus, 
but which the Abb 6 Mongault has detected in his curious 
notes on Cicero’s letters to Atticus. It is certain that he 
employed liis slaves, who, “to the foot-boy,” a.s Middleton 
expresses liimself, were all literary and skilful scribes, in 
copying tile works of tlie best aaihors for his own use : but 
the duplicates were sold, to the common pi’olit of the master 
and the slave. The state of literature among the ancients 
may be ])arallelod witli that of the age of our llrst restorers 
of learning, when |>rinting was not yet established ; then 
Boecaceio, and Petrarch, and such men, were collectors, and 
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zealously occupied in the manual labour of transcription ; 
imnieasurable was the delight of that avanciousuess of 
manuscript, by which, in a certain given time, the possessor, 
with an unwearied jxui, could enrich himself by liis copy ; 
and tliis co]>y an estate ^vould not always purcluise 1 Besides 
that a manuscript selected by Atticus, or co])ied by tlie iiand 
of Boc(!accio and Petrareb, must have risen in valium, asso- 
ciating it with the known taste and judgment of tlie COL- 
LKcroit. 


THE niSTOKY OF THE CARACCI. 

Trrn congenial histories of literature and of art arc accom- 
])aniod by the same periodical revolutions ; and none i^s jnore 
iuteresti])g than that one whicli oeeurs in the decline and 
corruption of arts, when a single mind returning to right 
])rinciplos, amidst t'nc degenerated race who had forsaken 
tiiein, seems to create a new e()ocli, and teacjlies a s(n*vilc. race 
once more how to invent ! d’hesc epochs are lew, but are 
easily distinguished. Tlie Iminan mind is never stationary ; 
it advances or it retrogi'ades : having rt'ached its meridian 
point, whoi the hour of jMTfection has gone by, it must 
verge to its decline. In all Aft, |)erfe(*ti()n lapses into that 
weaivcned state too often dignilied as classical imitation ; but 
it sinks into mannerism, ami wantons into affectation, till it 
shoots out into fantastic novelties. Wlien all languishes in a 
state (d* mediocrity, or is del'ormed by false tastes, tlien is re- 
served for a fortunate genius the glory of restoring another 
golden age of invcaition. The liistory oj‘ the Car’acci iainily 
serves as an admirable illustration of sucli an epoch, wliile 
the personal characters of the tliree Caracci throw an addi- 
tional interest over tiiis curious incident in tljc liistory of the 
works of genius. 

The establishment of the famous accaJamiaj or scliool of 
painting, at Bologna, wliich re.^tored the art in the last stage 
of degeneracy, originated in tlie prolbund meditations of 
Lodovico. There was a liappy bohlues.s in the irlea ; Imt its 
great singularity was that of discovering those rncu of 
genius, wlio alone could rcali.se his ideal conception, amidst 
liis own family circle ; and yet these were men wliose up|>o- 
site dispositions and acquirements could hardly have given 
any hope of mutual a.ssistance; and much less of melting 
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together tlieir minds and their work in such an unity of 
conception and execution, tlnit even to our days tliey leave 
the critics undeterrniued wliicli of the Caracci to prefer; each 
excelling the oilier in some jiictorial quality. Often combin- 
ing together in the same picture, the mingled labour of tlireo 
painters stymied to proceed Iroin one palette?, as tbeir works 
exhibit which adorn the churches of Bologna. They still 
dispute about a picture, to ascertain which ot the Caracci 
painted it ; and still one pi’efers Loclovico for his grandiosita^ 
another Agostino for his invention, and another Annibale for 
his vigour or his grace. 

What has been told of others, happened to Lodovico 
Caracci in his youth ; he struggled with a mind tardy in its 
conce|)tions, so that he gave no indications of talent ; and 
was apparentdy so inejit as to have lieen advised by two 
masters to he satislled to grind the colours lie ought not 
otherwise to meddle with. Tintoretto, irom friendship, ex- 
horted him to change his trade. “This sluggishness of in- 
tellect did not proceed,” observes tlu' sagacious Lanzi, “from 
any dcflei(?ncy, but from the d(‘pih of liis penetrating mind : 
early in life In? dreaded tlie ideal as a rock' on winch so many 
of liis contemperaries had been sliipwrecked.” His hand was 
not Vilest with jirecocious facility, because Ids mind was un- 
settled about truth itself; he was still seeking fur nature, 
which he could not discover in those Avretehed mannerists, 
who, boasting of tbeir freedom and expedition in tlieir bewil- 
dering tast(\s, vvbieb they called the ideal, relied on the 
dijilomas and liononrs olitained by intrigue or pureliase, wlileh 
sanctioned tlieir follies in the eyes of the multitude. “ Lo- 
dovico,” says Lanzi, “ would first s.disfy Ins own mind on 
every line ; lie would not [>aint till painting well became a 
habit, and till liiibit produ(?ed facility.” 

Lodovico then sought in othei* cities for what he could not 
find at Bologna. He travelled to inspect the works of the 
elder masters ; lie meditated on all their details ; he pene- 
trated to the very thoughts of the great artists, and grew 
iivtimate witli their modes of conception and execution. The 
true princijiles of art were collected together in lus own 
mind, -the rich fruits of his own studies, — and these first 
promised him to invent a now school of painting.f 

Iteturning to Bologna, he found his degraded brothers in 

* Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, v. 85. 
f D’Argenviile, Vies de» Peintres, ii. 40. 
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art still quarrelling* about the merits of the old and the new 
seliool, and still exulting in tlieir vague conceptions and ex- 
peditious metliods, Lodovieo, who had observed all, had 
suiiuned up his principle in one grand maxim ^ — that of com- 
bining a close observation of nature with the imitation of 
tlie great masters, nioditying both, liovvevor, by tlie dis|)o- 
sition, of the artist himself. Sueh ^vus tlie simple id('a and 
the happy projeet of Lodovieo! Every perfecti(jii seeirx'd to 
liave been obtained ; the Rqlfaeleschi excelled in tlve ideal ; 
ihK) i^Ilcludarpiiwlf’scJii in the anatomical; tlie Venetian and 
’the Lombard schools in brilliant vivacity or jdiilosophie 
gravity. All seemed ]a‘eoecupied ; but the seeiu't of breaking, 
the bonds of servile imitatioii was a new art: of mingling 
into one school the charms of every school, adapting tlioin 
with ih'cdom ; and having been taught by all, to remain a 
model for all ; or, as Lan/i cx]:)i’csscs it, dopo avcrc appresso 
da tutte imegno a tntte. To restore Art iti its decline, Lo- 
dovico pressed alt tlie swe(ds fi-om all lh(‘ llowt'rs ; or, melting 
together ail lus rich mat(‘rials, (brmed one Corinthian lirass. 
This school is described by Du Eresnoy in tlie cliaraeter of 
Annibale, 

Quos scdulus Hannibal onines 

In I'KoriUAM MBNTEM altjuo morczii luira arte ooKiiit, 

Paraphrased by Mason, 

From all their charms combined, with happy toil, 

Hid Aniiibal conijK>so hi.s wondrous stylo ; 

O'er the fair fraud so clo.se a veil is thrown, 

That every borrowM grace becomes his own.* 


* The curious reader of taste may refer to Fuseli’s Second Lecture for 
a diafrihe against what lie calLs ‘‘the Electio School ; which, by selecting 
the beauties, correcting the faults, supplying tlie defects, and avoiding the 
extremes of the dillerent styles, attempted to form a perfect system.” He 
acknowdedges the greatness of the Caracci ; yet lie laughs at the ^nere 
copying the manners of various painters into one pioliiro. But perhapK — 
i say it with all possible deference —our animated critic forgot for a moment 
that it was no inechaiiical imitation the Caracci inculcated ; nature and art 
were to be equally studied, and secoudo U nutiro l.alcuto e la propria sua 
diifpodzwne, Barry dLstiuguishes with praise and w'armth. “ Whether,” 
says he, “ we may content oui-selves with adopting the manly plan of art 
pursued by the Caracci aud their school at Bologna, iu uniting the perfec- 
tions of all the other schools ; or whether, whicli I rather liope, we look 
fairther into the style of design upon our own studies after nature ; which- 
ever of the.se plans the nafcioTJ might fix on, ’’ &o., ii, 518, Thu.s, three 
great names, Hu Fresnoy, Fuseli, and Barry, restricted their notions of the 
VOL. II. H H 
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Lodovico perceived that he could not stand alone in the 
hreach, and single-handed encounter an iinpetuous multitude. 
He thought oi* raising up a party among tliose youthful 
aspirants who liad not yet been habituall}^ depraved. He 
had a brother whose talent could never rise beyond a poor 
copyist's, and him he had the judgment, nnswayed by undue 
partiality, to account as a cipher ; but he foumi two of his 
cousins men capable of becoming as extraordinaiy as birnself. 

Tliese brothers, Agostino and Annibale, first by nature, and 
then by their manners and liabits, were of the most o])posito 
dispositions, Horn amidst humble occupations, their lather 
was a tiiilor, and Annibale was still working- on the paternal 
board, wliile Agostino was occu])ied by the elegant works of 
tlie goldsmitli, wlience he acquired the fine art of engraving, 
in which ho became tlie Mare Antonio of liis time. Their 
manners, |.)erha])vS, resulted from their trades. Agostino was 
a man of science and literature : a pdfilosopher and ]u)et, of 
the most polished elegance, the most enchanting conversa- 
tion, lar i^emovcd from tlie vulgar, he heeaine the companion 
of the learned and tlie noble. Annibale could scarcely write 
and read ; an inborn ruggi-dness made him sullen, taciturn, 
or, if he spoke, sarcastic ; scorn and ridicule ivere ids bitter 
deliglit. Kature had strangely made these brothers little 
loss than enemies, Annibale despised his brother for having 
entered into the Jiiglier circles ; he ridiculed liis refined man- 
ners, and even tlie neat ek‘ganee . of his dress. To mortiiy 
Agostino, one alay he sent him a |K.)rtrait *of their lather 
threading a needle, and tlu'ir mother cutting out the el(dh,to 
remind him, as he oneo whispered in Agostino’s ear, wlien he 
met him walking witli a nobleman, “ not to forget tliat they 
were sons of a poor tailor The .‘^ame contrast existed in 
the liabits of tlieir mind. Agostino was slow to resolve, 
dithcLilt to saiisty himself; he was for polishing and maturing 
evein thing- : Annibale was too rapid to sufier any delay, and, 
often evading the difficulties of the art, loved to do much in 
a sliort time. Lodovico soon perceived tlieir equal and natu- 
ral aptitude for art ; and placing Agostino under a nnister 
who was celebrated for his facility of execution, he fixed 

Canicei pl;in to a mere iaiitation of the great ma.Mtei-.s ; l>ut Larizi, in 
iinfolcUiig Lodoviro’s project, lay a down ;i.s his first priiicijde the observa- 
tion of natuie, and, .seeon Uy, the imitation of the great loaslers ; and all 
inodihed by tlie n.-Htnral di.spositlon of the artist. 

D’Argeuvilie, Vies des Peiutres, ii. 47—68. 
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Annibale in his own study, where his cousin might be taught 
by observation the Testma lenie ; how the best works are 
formed by a leisurely liaste. Lodovico seems to have adopted 
the artifice of Isocrates in his management of two pupils, of 
whom he said that the one was to be pricked on by the 
spur, and the otlier Icept in by tlie rein. 

But a new dillieulty arose in the attempt to combine 
togetlier sucli incongi-uous natures ; the thouglitful Lodovico, 
intent on the great project of the reformation of tljo art, by 
his prudence long balanced their uruMpud tempers, and with 
that jionetration which so strongly characterises his genius, 
directed llicir distinct talents to his one great purpose. From 
the. literary Agostiuo he obtained tho> pmlosophy of eritical 
lectures and scientilic princi|>lcs ; invention arui designing 
solcl}^ occupied Annibale ; while the soilness of contours, 
lightness and grace, were his own acquisition. But ihougli 
Annibale pr(^sum])tuously contemned tlu^ rare and elevated 
tal(*nts of Agostino, and scarcely submit; ted to copy the 
works of Lodovico, wdioin be preferred to rival, yet, accord- 
ing to a t]’aditional rumour which Lauzi 3*ecords, it was 
Annibahi’s dc^cision of cliara(‘tcr wliich enaldi'd him, as it 
were unjjcreeivcd, to become the master over his cousin and 
Ids brother; Lodovico and.Agostino long hesitated to oppose 
the predominant style, in their first Essays ; Annibale hardly 
decided to persevere in ppening their now carc^er by opposing 
works to voices and to the enervate labours of tlieir 
wu'etched rivals, their own works, warm in vigour and fresh- 
ness, conducted on tliC principles of nature and art. 

The Caracci not only resolved to paint justly, ]>ut to pre- 
serve the art itself, by perpetuating tlio perfect taste of the 
true style among their sueecessors. in their own house they 
opened an Accademia^ calling* it deyli Incaminati^ “the 
opening a new way,” or ‘"tlic beginnei\s.” The academy 
was furnished with casts, drawings, prints, a school for ana- 
tomy, and for tlie living figure ; receiving all coiners with 
kindness ; teaching gratuitously, and, as it is said, without 
jealousy ; but too many facts arc recorded to allow us to 
credit the banishment of this infectious passion from the 
academy ol' the Caracci, who, like other congregated artists, 
could not live together and escape their own endemial fever. 

It W'as here, however, that Agostino found bis eminence 
as the director of their studies ; deiivei'ing lecture.s on archi- 
tecture and perspective, and pointing out from his stores of 

I) n 2 
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history and fahle subjects for the designs of their pupils, 
u])o, on certain days exliibited their works to tlie most 
skilful judges, adjusting tlse merits by their decisions. “To 
the crowned sufficient is the {)rizc of the gloiy,” says Lanzi ; 
and while the poets chanted their praises, the lyre of Agos- 
tino himself gratefully celebrated tliC progress of his pupils. 
A curious sonnet has been transmitted to us, where Agostino, 
like the ancient legislators, compresses his new laws into a 
lew verses, easily to be remembered. The sonnet is now well 
Jenown, siiico Fuseli and Barry have preserved it in their 
lectures. Tliis singular production has, however, had tlie 
liard fate of beings unjustly depreciated : Lanzi calls it pit- 
lor'esco veramenfepm chc poetico ; Fuseli sarcastically com- 
pares it to “ a medical ])reseription.” It delighted Barry, 
who calls it a beautiful poem. Considered as a didactic 
and descriptive ])oem, no lover of art who has ever read it, 
will cease to repeat it till ho has got' it by heart. In this 
academy every oiu? was free to indulge his own taste, pro- 
vided he did not violate the essential principles of art ; for 
though the critics have usually descril)ed tlie eharaeter of 
this new school to have been an imitation of the }.)rec(?ding 
ones, it was their first principle to he guided by nature, and 
their own disposition; and if their painter was delieient'in 
originality, it was not tlie fault of this academy so rnucli aa 
of the academician. In difficult doubts they had recourse to 
Lodovieo, whom Lanzi describes in his school like Horner 
among the Creeks, /b/os* iiif/eniorum^ prolbuiul in every part 
of ])ainting. Even the recreations of the jiupils were con- 
trived to keep tlieir mind and liand in (‘xcrcise ; in their 
walks sketching landscapers Ironi nature, or amusing tliem- 
selves with what the Italians call Caricalura^ a term of large 
signilication ; for it includes many sorts of grotesque inven- 
tions, whimsical incongruities, such as those arabesque s found 
at Herreulaneum, where Ancdiises, AKneas, and Aseanius are 
burlesqued by heads of apes and pigs, or Arion, with a 
grote^sque motion, is straddling a great trout ; or like that 
luelicrous |)arody which came from the hand of Titian in a 
playful hour, when ho sketched the Laoeoon whose three 
ligures consist of apes. Annibale had a peculiar facility in 
these incongruous inventions, and even tlie severe Leonardo 
da Vinci considered tliem as useful exercises. 

Such was the academy founded by the Caracci ; and Lodo- 
vico lived to realise his project in the reformation of art, and 
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witDessed the school of Bologna flourisliing afresh when all 
the othei-s had fallen. The great masters of this last epoch 
of Italian [>ainting were their pupils/ Such were Doincnichino, 
who, according to the expression of .Bellori, delhita gli animi^ 
colorisee la vifa ; he drew the soul and coloured lile Alhano, 
whose grace distinguishes him as the Anacreon of painting; 
Guido, wliose touch was all beauty and delicacy, and, as 
Piisseri delightfully expresses it, whose faces came from 
Paradise ;”t sch(dar of whom his masters became jealous, 
wliile Annil)ale, to depress Guido, patronised Domenichino, 
^ukI even the wise Jiodovico covdtl not <lissimnhite the lear of 
a new competitor in a jni|)il, and to mortify Guido ])ref'erred 
Guercino. who trod in another, pathi. Laidi‘an(a) closes this 
glorious list, whoso freedom and grandeur iV>r Ihi'ir Tull dis- 
play required tlie am])le field of some vast history. 

Idle secret history of this Academia forms an illustration 
for that chapter on Literary Jealousy’’ whicli I liave written 
in ‘‘The Literary OharaeterT’ We have seen even tin*, gentle 
Lodovico infectiKl by it; but it raged in the l>reast of 
Annibale, (direless of fortune as they wen^ through liie, 
and Irec from the bonds of matrimony, that iliey might 
wholly devote themselves to all the enthusiasm of their art, 
they lived together ir#ihe pei’petuai intereourso ol‘ their 
•thoughts; and even at their meals laid on their table tiieir 
“ crayons and their papers, so that any motion or gesture which 
occurred, as worthy of }>ictaring, was instantly sketclied. 
Annibaic catching somctliing of tlie critical taste of Agostino, 
learnt to work more slowly, and to finish with morc3 jier- 
fcction, wliile his inventions were enriched by the elevated 
thoughts and erudition of Agostino. Yet a circumstance 
which happened in tlie academy betrays the mordacity and 
envy of Annibale at the superior accomj^lishineuts of his, 
more learned brother. While Agostino was dcsorihing witli 
great eloquence tiie beauties of the Laoeoun, Annibale ap- 
proached the wall, and snatching uj» the crayons, drew the 
marvellous figure with such perfection, that the s[)ecta,tors 
gazed on it in astonishraent. Alluding to his brother’s lec- 
ture, the proud artist disdainfully observed, “ Poets paint 
with words, but painters only with their pencils.” J 

The brotliers could neither live together nor endure 
absence. Many years their life was one continued struggle 

* Bellui’i, Le ViU; de Pittori, t Passferi, Vite do Pittori. 

4; D’Argenville, ji» 26 . 
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and mortification ; and Agostiiio often sacrificed his genius 
to pacify the jealousy of Annibale, hy relinquishing his palette 
to resume those exquisite engravings, in which he corrected 
the faulty outlines of the masters whom he copied, so that 
his engravings are more perfect than their originals. To this 
unhap|)y circumstance, observes Lanzi, we must attribute the 
loss of* so many noble compositions which otherwise Agostino, 
equal in genius to the other Oaracci, had left us. The jea- 
lousy of Annibale at length for ever tore them asunder. 
Lodovico happened not to be witli them when they were en- 
g'^ged in painting toge.tlier the Farnesian gallery at Ivomc,' 
A rumour spread that in their present combined labour tlie 
origraver bad excelled the painter. This Annibale could not 
i'orgive ; he raved at the bite of the serp(mt : words could not 
mollify, nor kindness any longer a|)peasc, tliat perturbed 
spirit ; neither the humiliating forbearance of Agostino, the 
counsels of the wise, nor the mediation of the great. They 
separated for ever ! a separation iii winch they both lan- 
guished, till Agostino, broken-hearted, sunk into an early 
grave, and Annibale, now brotiierless, lost half his genius; 
his great invention no longer aecoippanied him — lo' Agostino 
was not by bis side!^ After sulfering many vexations, and 
preyed on b}' bis evil temper, Annftaie was deprived of his 
senses. 


AN ENGLISH ACADEMY OF LITERATUKE.t 

We have Koyal Societies for philosophers, for antiquaries, 
and lor artists — none for men of letters ! 4'lie lovers of philo- 
logical studies have regretted the want of an asylum since 

* Fuseli describes the gallery of the Farnese palace as a work of iJiilfi:)rm 
vigour of execution, which nothing can equal but its imb(:dlity and incon- 
gruify of roncepLron. This <leticieijcy in Annibale M as always readily sup- 
plied by the taste and learning of Agostino ; the vigour of Annibale was 
(lefcient both in sensibility and correct invention. 

f Long after this article was composed, the Royal Society of Lit erahire 
was projected. It was founded by King George IV., and is said to have 
originated in a convei*sation between Dr. Burge.ss, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, and a member of the royal household, who reported its substance 
to the king. The 'bishop was again sent Ibr, and the formation of the 
society commenced by the offer of premiums for an es.say on Homer, the 
priKe being one hundred gviineas ; a poem on Dartmoor, prize fifty guineas 
(awarded to Mrs. Hemans) ; and one of t^'enty-five guineas, for an essay 
on the Ancient and Modern Languages of Greece. In 18’23 the king 
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the days of Anne, when the establishment of an Enc^lish 
Academy of Literature was designed ; but political changes 
occurred which threw out a literary administration. France 
and Italy have gloried in great national academies, and ev(Mi 
in ])rovineial ones. With us, the curious history and tine fate 
of the societies at »S])alding‘, Stamford, and Peterborough, 
whom their zealous founder lived to see sink into eountry 
clubs, is that of most of our rural attempts at literary aca- 
demies! The Manchester society has but an ambiguous 
existence; and that of Exeter ex|)ired in its birth. Yet that 
a great purpose maybe obtuiiied by an ineonsideralde number, 
the liist(»ry of ‘‘The Society for tlie Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufaetun's/’ Ac., may prove; for that originally consisted 
only of twadve persons, brought togetlier with great dilliculty, 
and neithcM* distinguished lor their ability nor their rank. 

Tlie op}>oneuts to tlie establishn^ent of an academy in this 
eountiy may urge, and find Bniyere on their side, that no 
corj)oratc' body generates a single man of genius. No M ilton, 
no Li nine, no Adam Smitli, will sjning out of an aea<lcinieal 
community, however they may })artake of one common labour. 
Of thelaiiie, loo, sliared among the many, the individual feels 
his portioiytoo contracted, besides that he will often sulfer 
by comparison. Literature, with us, exists iiule))endent of 
patronage or association. Wc have done well without an 
aeadmny ; our dictionary and our style liavc been |,)(dished by 
individuals, and not by a society. 

The advocates for sueli a literary institution may reply, 
tliat in what has been advanced against it we may ]')erhaps 
find more glory than jirciit. tladau acaderny been established 
in tliis eountry, we sliould liave posses.sed all our present ad- 
vantages, with Uie peculiar ones of such an institution. A 
series of volumes composed by tl>e learned of England had 
rivalled the jux'cious Memoirs of the French Academy,” 
probably more philosophical, and more congenial to our modes 

gi-anted the society .'i charter, anti ]»laced the annual sum of cloven luirulretl 
gumea.s at its di.spu.sa], to be spent in endowing ten assoeiates fur life, who 
were to receive one bniidred guineas each yearly (a.s a delicate mode of aid- 
ing needy literary men) ; the reiiiaining one liuudrod guineas to he expended 
on two gold medals, to be also awovrded to enunent men of letters. Oole- 
ridge, I)r. Jameson, MaUhu.s, llo.swe, O’odd, and iSliaron Turner leeetvcd 
annuities among other well-known literary characters; ami Mitford, 
Southey, Scott, Orabbe, Hailam, and Washington Irving )’eceived medals. 
On tlie death of George IVh, the grant worn discontinued, and the society 
now exists by the subseriptions of its members. 
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of thinking ! The congregating spirit creates by its sym- 
pathy ; an intercourse exists between its members whicli had 
not otherwise occurred ; in this attrition of minds, the torpid 
awaltcns, the timid is emboldened, and the secluded is called 
forth ; to eontraclict, and to be contradicted, is the privilege 
vuid the source oi* knowledge. Those original ideas, hints, and 
suggestions, which some literary men sometimes throw out 
once or twice during their whole lives, might here be pre- 
served ; and if endowed with snfheient'fuiids, there are im- 
portant labours, whicli surpass the means and industry of tlie 
individual, which would be more advantageously performed 
by sueli literary unions. 

An academy of literature can only succeed by the same 
means in wliich originated all such academies — among indivi- 
duals tlieniselves. it will not be ‘‘ by the favour of the 
MANV, ]:)ut by the wisdom and energy of the few.” It 
is not even in the power of royalty to envatt? at a word whiit 
can only be formed by tlie eo-o[)(‘ralion of the workmen 
themselves, and ol‘ the great taskmaster, dkme ! 

Such institutions have sprung from the same princi|>le, and 
liavQ foliowiMl the same march. It was fj’om a })rivate meet- 
ing that “The French Acaderny” derived its prigin ; and the 
true beginners of that celebrated institution assuredly had no 
foresight of the object to which their eonfereiicos tended. 
Several literary friends at Paris, finding the extent of tluj 
city occasioned much loss of time in tlieir visits, agreed to 
meet on a iixed day every week, and eliuse Conrai't’s residence 
as oentricaL They met for the purposes of general conversa- 
tion, or to walk together, or, what was not least social, to par- 
take in some refreshing coUaiion. All being literary men, thos(3 
who wuire authors sulnnittcd their iieav works to this friendly 
society, who, without jealousy or malice, freely communicated 
tlieir strictures ; the works wa^re Impi'oved, the authors were 
dciightcd, and the critics watc honest! Such was the happy 
life of the members of this private society during three or 
four years. Pelisson, the earliest historian of the French 
Academy, has delightfully described rt : “ It was such that, 
now wduni they speak of these iirst days of the Academy, they 
call it the golden age, during which, with all the innocence 
and i’reedom of tliat fortunate period, wdthout pomp and 
noise, and without any other laws than tliose of friendship; 
they enjoyed together all wdiich a society of mind.s, and a 
rational life, can yield of whatever softens and charms.” 
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They were liappy, and tliey resolved io be silent; nor was 
this bond and compact of friendship violated till one of them, 
Malleville, secretary of Marshal Bassompierre, bein<if anxious 
that his friend Faret, who had just printed Ins V Ilonnete 
Homme, wliieh he had drawn frqjn the famous “ 11 Cortigiano” 
of Castiglione, should profit by all their opinions, procured 
his admission to one of their coni’erences ; Fared presented 
them with liis liook, heard a= great deal concerning the nature 
of his wo]‘k, was charmed by their literary communications, 
and retinaied home ready to burst with the secret. (Jould 
the society hope that others would be more faithful than they 
had been to themselves ? Faret happened to be one of those 
lightdiearted men who are communicative in the degree in 
which tliey are gratd'ul, and In' whispered tlie secret to .Des 
Marets and to Boisrobert. d'he fii’st, as soon as lie heard, of 
such a literary senate, used every effort tc)a|)pear Ixdbro them 
and rciul the first volume of his “ Arlane.” Boisrobert, a 
man of distinction, and a eornruon friei/1 to them all, could 
not be refused an admissi(>n ; lie admired the frankness of 
their mutual criticisms. Tlie society, l)csid(‘s, was a new ob- 
ject ; and his daily business was to fmmisb an amusing stoiy 
to his patron, Biehclieu. The cardinal-minister was very 
literary, and ii[>t to b(‘ so hipped in liis liours of retirement, 
that the phj^sician declare* I, tiiat “ all his drugs were of no 
avail, unless his j^atient mixed with them a drachm of Bois- 
robert,” In one of those fortunate moments, when the 
cardinal was “ In the vein,” Boisrobert painted, with the 
warmest lines, this region of literary felicity, of a small, liappy 
society formed of critics and antliors! The ministm', w!io 
was ever eonsklering things in that particular as}.a'ct which 
might tend to his own glory, instantly aslced Boisroliert, 
whether this private meeting would not like to he constituted 
a public body, and establisli itself by hitters patent, ofleriug 
them his protection. The flatterer of the minister wuis over- 
joyed, and executed tlie important mission ; but not one of 
the members shared in the rapture, while some regretted an 
honour which would only disturb the sweetness and familiarity 
of their intercourse. Malleville, whose master was a prisoner 
in the Biistile, and SL*risay, tliie iniendant of the Duke of 
Roeliefoucault, who was in disgrace at court, louhlly protested, 
in the style of an opposition party, against the protection of 
the minister; but Cliapelain, 'who was known to have no 
party-interests, argued so clearly, that he left tliem to infer 
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that Kichelieu’s qjfer was a command; that the cardinal was 
a minister who willed not things by halves; and was one of 
those very great men who avenge any contempt shown to 
them even on siicli little men as themselves ! In a word, the 
dogs bowed their necks to tlje golden collar. However, the 
appearance, if not the reality, of freedom was left to them ; 
and the minister allowed tliem to frame their own constitu- 
tion, and elect their own magistrates and citi'/ens in this 
infimt and illustrious repa])lic of literature. The history of 
the farther establishment of the French Academy is elegantly 
narrated by Pclisson, The usual dilliculty occurred of fixing 
on a title ; and they appear to have changed it so often, that 
the Academy was at (irst addressed by more than one title ; 
Acadomie des heaux- Esprits ; Academic de P Eloquence; 
Academie in allusion totlie quality of the cardinal, 

its protector. Desirous of avoiding the extravagant and 
mystifying titles of the Italian academies,* they iixed o).i the 
most unaffected, U Acadeude Fran<;.aisc; hut tliough the 
national genius may disguise itself for a moment, it cannot be 
entirely got rid of, and tliey a.ssumcd a vaunting device of a 
laurel wreath, including tlieir epigraplg lAm?nortaliteF 
.The Academy of ]\‘tersl)urg]i has chosen a more eulightciiod 
inscription, Eanlatim ('‘little by little”), so expressive of the 
great labours of man — even of the inventions of genius ! 

Such was the origin of L’AcADEMiii: Fuanoaise; it was 
long a private meeting before it became a public institution. 
Yet, like the lioyal Society, its origiii has been attributed to 
political motives, witli a view to divert the attention from 
popular discontents ; but when we look into the real origin of 
the Frencih Academy, and our .lv03Ui] vSo(ncty, it must be 
granted, that if the government either in France or England 
ever entertained this pi-i^ject, it came to them so acciden- 
tally, that at least we cannot allow them the merit of profound 
invention. Statesmen are often considered by speculative 
men in their closets to be mightier wonder-workers tlianthey 
often prove to be. 

Were the origin of the Koval Society inquired into, it 
might be justly dated a century before its existence ; the real 
founder was Lord Bacon, wl^^) planned the ideal imiituiionxw 
his philosophical romance of the New Atlantis ! This notioji 
is not fanciful, and it was that of its first founders, as not 

* ^Sce an ariicle “ On tbo ridiculous titles assumed by tbe Italian Aoade- 
mies,'' iti a future page of tins volume. 
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only appears by tlie expression of old Aubrey, -wbeH, alluding 
to the commencement of the society, he adds secundum men- 
iem Domini Baconi ; but by a rare print designed by Evelyn, 
probably for a frontispiece to Bishop Sprat’s history, although 
we seldom find the print imthc volume. The design is pre- 
cious to a Grangciite, exhibiting three fine portraits. On one 
side is represented a library, and on the tidile lie the statutes, 
tlic journals, and the mace of the Koyal Society ; on its oppo- 
site side are suspended numerous philosophical instruments ; 
in the centre of the print is a column on which is placed the* 
bust of Charles the Second, the patron ; on each side whole 
lengths of Lord Broun cker, the first president, and Lord Bacon, 
as the founder, inscribed Arliuni Insfaurator. The graver of 
Hollar has preserved this happy intention of Evelyn’s, which 
exemplifies what may be called the continuity and genealogy 
of genius, as its spirit is p(‘rpetuatcd by its successors.* 

AVlien the fury of the civil wars liad exhaustiHl all parties, 
and a breathing time from the passions and madness of the 
age allowed ingenious men to return once more to tiieir for- 
saken studies, Bacon’s vision of a philosophical society appears 
to have occupied tlieir reveries. It charmed the fancy of 
Cowley and IMilton ; hut the polities and religion of the times 
were still possessed by tlie same frenzy, and divinity and poli- 
tics were unanimously agreed to be utterly proscribed from 
their iiujuirics. On the subject of religion they were more 
particularly alarmed, not only at the time of the ibundation 
of the society, but at a much later pm'io«i, when under the 
direction of Newton himself. Even Bisliop Sprat, their first 
historian, observed, that “they have freely admitted men of 
dillerent religions, countries, and professions of life, not to 
lay the foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, pojvish, or 
protestant j)]iilosopliy, but a jihilosophy of mankind.” A 
curious protest of the most illustrious of pldlosophers may be 
found : when “ the Society for promoting Christian Know- 

* In J. 1\ Smith’s “ Historical and Literary Curi(jsities” is engraved a 
fac-simile of a series of designs for the arms of the lioyai Society, drawn 
by Kvelyn, but not used, because the king gave them the choice of using 
the Royal Arms in a canton. The first of Evelyn’s designs exhibits a ship 
in full sail, with the motto Bt A ugehiUir Scuntm, The other are as fol- 
lows : — A hand issuin^r from the clouds holding a plumb-line — motto, 
Otunia prohate two tcleseopes sal tier -Avise, the eurth and planets above — 
motto, Quantum JiCsclmus; the sun in splettdour — motto. Ad rnajorem 
lumen; a terrestrial globe, with the huinan oye above — motto, Rerum 
cojnosccre causas. 
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ledge were desirous of holding their meetings at the house of 
the Royal Society, Newtmi drew up a number of arguments 
against their admission. One of them is, that “It is a fun- 
damental rule of the society not to meddle with religion ; and 
the reason is, that we may give na occasion to religious bodies 
to meddle with us."’ Newton would not even comply with 
their wislies, lest by this compliance the Royal Society 
might “ dissatisfy those of other religions/’ The wisdom of 
the protest by Newton is as admirable as it is remarkable, — 
The jircservation of the Royal Society from the passions of 
the age. 

It was in the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins in Wadham College 
that a small philosophical club met together, which proved to 
lie, as Aubrey expresses it, the incuiiahiila of the Royal 
Society. When iha memliers were dispersed about London, 
they renewed their meetings first at a tavern, then at a pri- 
vate liouse : and wluai the society became too great to be 
called a club, they assembled in “ the parlour” of (Irosham 
Oolh'ge, whicli itself had been raised by the munificence of a 
citizen, who endowed it liberally, and presented a noble ex- 
ain|)le to tlie individuals now assembled under its roof. The 
society afterwards derived its tith'i’rom asort of accident, llio 
warm loyuilty of Evelyn in the first hopeful days of the Resto- 
ration, in his dedicatory epistle ofNaude/s treatise on libraries, 
called that philosopbieal meeting Toe Royae Society. 
These learned men immediately voted tlunr thanks to Evelyn 
for the happy designation, which was so grateful to Charles 
the Second, who was himself a virtuoso of the day, that the 
charter wais soon granted : the king, dedaring himself tlieir 
founder, “sent them a mace of silver-gilt, of the same fashion 
and bigness as those carried before his majesty, to be borne 
before the president on mctding days.” To the zeal of Evelyn 
the Royal Hoelety owes no inferior acquisition to its title and 
its mace the noble Arundelian library, the rare literaiy 
a{?eumulation of the noble Howards ; the last possessor of 
which had so little inclination for books, that the treasures 
wliich his ancestors had collected lay open at the mercy of 
any purloiner. This degenerate heir to tlie literature and the 

♦ Evelyn notes in liis Piary, August 20, 10()2— “The king gave us 
the armes of Eugland, to be borne in a canton in our armes ; and sent us 
a mace of silver-gilt, of the same fashion <and bigness as those carried before 
his rnajestie, to be borne before our president on meeting-days.” Thia 
mace is stilt used. 
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name of Howard seemed perfectly relieved when Evelyn sent 
Ins marbles, whicdi were perishing in Ins gardens, to Ox ford, and 
liis books, which were diminishing daily, to tlie Ro^^al So('iety I 
'rhe Society of Antiquahies miglit create a dee])er in- 
terost, could we penetrate to its secret history : it was inter- 
rupted, and sLiflVired to expire by some obscure cause of pi>li- 
tieal jealousy. It hmg ceased to exist, and was only reinstated 
almost in our own days. The rcwival of h'ariung under 
Edward the Sixtli suilered a severe check from the ])apistical 
government of Mary ; but under Elizabeth a hapj)ier era 
opened to our literary pursuits. At this |)ei‘iod several stu- 
dents of tlie Inns of Court, many of wliose names are illus- 
trious 1‘or their rank or tlieir genius^ formed a weekly society, 
wliich they called “ the Anti(|uaries’ College.” From very 
opposite quarters we are furnished with many curious parti- 
culars of their literary intercourse: it is delighthil to discover 
llawleigh borrowdng manuscripts from tlie library of Sir 
Kobert Cotton, and Selden deriving his stuelies from the 
collections of Kawleigh, Their mode of proceeding has even 
been preserved.' At every meeting they proposed a question 
or two respecting the historyor the antiquities of tlie Jilnglish 
nation, on which each member was expected, at the suhse- 
quent meeting, to deliver a dissertation or an opinion. They 
also ‘Csupjied togetlier.” From tlie days of Atlierncns to 
those of l)r. Joluison, the pleasures of the table have enlivened 
those of literature, A copy of each question and a summons 
for the place of conference were sent to tlie absent members. 
The opinions were earedully registered, by the secretary, and 
the dissertations deposited in their archives. , One of these 
summonses to Stowe, the antiquary, with his memoranda on 
the hack, exists in tlie Ashmolean Museum. I shall preserve 
it with all its verbal ccrugo, 

‘‘Society or Antiquaries. 

‘‘To Mb. Stowe. 

“ The place appointed for a conference upon the question 
followingc ys att Mr. Garter’s liousc, on Frydayc the 2nd. of 
this November, being A1 Soule’s dayo, at 2 ot the clocke in 
the afteriiooiie, where your oppinioim in wrytinge or other- 
wise is expected. 

“ The question is, 

“ Of the antiquitie, etimologie, and priviledges of parishes 
in Englande. 
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Yt ye desyred that you give not notice hereof to any, but 
such as haue tlie like soiaons.” 

Such is the suininons ; the memoranda in the handwriting 
of 8tovve are these : — 

[t)30. Honorius liornaniis, ArchI)yshope of Oanterbur}^ 
devided his province into parujies ; he ordeyned clerks and 
preehars, comaunding them that they should instruct the 
people, well by good lyfe, as by doetryne. 

7(iO. Outhbert, Arehbyshope of Canterbury, procui'cd of 
the Pope, that in cities and townes there should be appoynted 
church yards for buriall of the dead, whose bodies were used 
to be buried abrode, &■ cet.] 

Their meetings had hitherto been private; but to give 
Kstability to them, they petitioned for a charter of incorpora- 
tion, under the title of the Aea demy for the S/udy of Anti- 
quily and History, founded hy Queen Elizabeth. And to pre- 
serve all the memorials of liistmw which the dissolution of 
the monasteries had scattered about the Icingdoui, they pro- 
pose<I to erect a library, to l)e called “ Tlu^ Lil)rary of Queen 
Elizabeth.” The deatli of the (juecn oveidurnecl this honour- 
able [)roje(4. The society was somewhat intcrt*u}>tcd by tlie 
usual casualties of human lil)^ ; the members were dis})ersed 
or died, and it ceased for twenty years. Spelman, Camden, 
and others, desirous of renovating the society, met for this 
purpose at the .1 lerald’s-ollice ; they settled their regulations, 
among which, one was ‘‘for avoiding olFence, they should 
neither meddle with matters of state nor religion.” ‘MUit 
before our nc.xt meeting,” says Spelman, “we InuPnotite that 
Ids majesty took a Jitlle mislike of our society^ wot being in- 
formed that we had resolved to ch'ciine all matters of state. 
Yet hereupon we forbore to meet again, and so all our labour’s 
lost 1” Unquestionably much was lost, for much could have 
been produced ; and Spelman ’s work on law terms, where I 
find this information, wa>s one of the first projected. James 
the First has incurred the censure of those who have written 
more boldly tlian Spelman on the suppression of this society; 
but whether Janies was misinlbrmed by “ taking a little mis- 
like,” or whether the antiquaries failed in exerting themselves 
to open their plan more clearly to that “ timid pedant,” as 
Gough and others designate this monarch, may yet be 
doubtful ; assuredly James was not a man to contemn their 
erudition ! - 
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The king at this time was busied by furthering a similar 
project, which was^ to found “King James’s College at 
Chelsea a project originating with Dean Sutclilf, and zea- 
lously approved by Prince Henry, to raise a nursery for young 
polemics in scholastical divinity, for the purpose of defendiiig 
the Protestant cause from the attacks of catholics and 
sectaries ; a college which was afterwards called l>y Laud 
“ Controversy College,” In this society were apf)ointed his- 
torians and antiquaries, for Camden and Haywood /died tlu‘.se 
offices. 

Tlie Society of Antiquaries, however, thougli suppressed, 
wars porlia])s never extinct ; it survived in some sluqx) under 
Charles the Scootid, for Aslnnole in his Diary notices “ the 
Anti([uaries’ Feast,” as well as “ the Astrologers’,” and 
another of “ the Freemasons’.”* 'fhe present society was 
only incorporated in 1751 There are two sets of their 
IMeinoirs ; ibr besides tlie modern Archnologui^ we have two 
volumes of “ Curious Discourses,” written hy the Fathers of 
the Antiquarian Society in tlie age of Elizabeth, eollceted 
from their disjjcrsed luanuseripts, \vliiclj Camden preserved 
with a parental hand. 

Tlie pliilosopliieal s{)irit of the ag<‘, it might liave been 
expected, wouhl have reached our moilmm antiquarie.^ ; but 
’ neither prolbund views, nor eloqmmt ilisquisitioiis, have im- 
parted that Vidue to tlieir eonlined researelies and languid 
eiibrls, which tlie cbara.eter of the times, and the exeellenco 
of our Fremdi rivals in their “ Academic,” so peremptorily re- 
quired. It is, however, hojieful to licar Mr. Halhim declare, 
“ I think our last volumes improve a little, and hut a little! 
A com|)arison with the Aeadeany of Inscriptions in its lietter 
days mast still inspire us with shame.” 

Among the statutes of the Society of Anticjuaries there is 
one whieh exptds any member “ vvlio shall, by speaking, 
writing, or printing, publicly defame the society.” Some 
things may be too antiipje and obsolete even for the Society 
of Antiquaries! and sueli is this vile restriction] It com- 
promises the freedom of the republic of letters. ' 

* 'It was revived in 1707, by the librarian to the Karl of 

Oxlord, who covnposed its rules ; he was jr«iiied by BagiVud, Kistob, Ilolines 
(keeper of the Tower records), Maddov, Stukeiy, an<i Vevtue the engraver. 
They met at the Devil Tavern, Fleet's treet, and afterwards in nxiina of 
their own in ChaiiccvydaMe, They ultimat-ely removed to apartments 
g-rau ted them in Somerset House hy George HI., where they still remain. 
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QUOTATION. 

It is genovally supposed that whore there is no quotation, 
there will be found most originality. Our writers usually 
furnish their pages rapidly with the productions of their own 
soil : tlury run up a quickset hedge, or plant a poplar, and 
get trees and hedges of this fashion much faster than the 
fonner landlords procured their timber. The greater part of 
our writers, in consequence, have become so original, that no 
one cares to imitate them ; and those who never quote, in re- 
turn are ltddom quoted 1 

This is one of the results of that adventurous spirit which 
is now stalking forth and raging for its own innovations. 
AVe have not only rejected AUTiroiiiTY, but liave also cast 
away expeutenoe ; and olteu the unburthened vessel is 
driving to all parts of the compass, and the passengers no 
longer Icnow whither they are going. The wisdom of the wise, 
and tiie experience of ages, may be ]:)reserved by quotation. 

It seems, however, agreed, tliat no one would quote if Im 
could think; and it is not imagined that the well-read may 
quote from the delicacy ol’ their taste, and tlie fulness of their 
knowledge. Whatever is felicatously expressed risks being 
worse exj)ressed : it is a wretched taste to be gratified with 
mediocrity when the excellent lies before us. Wo quote to 
save proving what has been demonstrated, referring to where 
the jiroofs may be Ibuud. We quote to screen ourselves 
from tlie odium of douldlVd opinions, which the world would 
not willingly aeccjit 1‘rom ourselves ; and we may (]uote from 
the curiosity which only a quotation itself can giv<p when in 
Qur o>vn words it would he divested of that tint of ancient 
phrase, that detail of narrative, and that naivete whi^h vje 
liave for ever lost, and which we like to recollect once had an 
existence. 

The ancients, who in these matters were not, perhaps, 
such blockheads as some may conceive, considered poetical 
quotation as one of the requisite ornaments of oratory. 
Cicero, even in his philosophical works, is as little sparing of 
quotations as Plutarch. Old Montaigne is so stulfed with 
them, that he owns, if they were taken out of Itiin little of 
himself would remain ; and yet this never injured tliat ori- 
ginal turn which the old Gascon has given to his thoughts. 
J suspect that Addison liai-dly ever composed a Spectator 
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whidi was not fonrided on some quotation, noted in tliose 
three folio inanuserijit volumes which he [previously collected ; 
and Addison lasts, while Steele, who always wrote IVouv first 
impressions and to the times, with jperhaps no iniorior genius, 
has passed away, insomuch that Dr. Deattic once considered 
that he was obliging the world by collecting Addison’s papers, 
and carefully omitting Steele’s. 

Quotation, like mucli licttcr things, lias its abuses. One 
may quote till one compiles. The ancient lawyers used to 
quote at the bar till they had staguateil theii- own cause. 
‘‘ iictimrnohs a nos moutous,” was the cry of the client. Dut 
these vagrant prowlers must be consigned to the beadles of 
criticism. Such do not always understand the authors whose 
names aftorn llieir barren pagt's, and whi(‘h arc taken, too, 
from tlie tliii'd or tlic thirtieth hand. 4’hoso wlio trust to 
such false <[uoters will ol’ten. learn how contrary this trans- 
mission is to the sense and the application oi' tlje original. 
J^ivery transplantation has altered tlie fruit of the tree ; every 
new chanmd the quality of tlio stn‘ain in its remove i'rom 
the spring-head. Hayle, wliou writing on Comets,” (.lis- 
covered tins ; for liaving coll(‘ct(‘d Jnany Llniig.s a[>[)Iicablo to 
his w'orkj as they stood quoted iji some modern writor-j, 
when he eauui to conqaiA* them witlp their originals, he was 
surprised to lliul tliat they were nothing for his purpose ! the 
originals conveyeu a quite contrary seiisij to that of the pre^ 
tended quoters, who often, from innocent blumiering, and 
sometimes irorn jiurposed deception, had falsified their (juota- 
tions. This is an nseliil story for second-hand authoi'ities ! 

Seldcn lead formed some notions on this subject of quotas 
tions in hi^ “ Table-talk,” art. ''"Books and Auiliors but, 
as Le Clere justly observes, proud of hi.s immense reading, he 
has too ot'ten violated his own precept. lii quoting of 
l)ooks,’^ says Selden, ‘S|uoto such authors as arc usually^ read ; 
others read for your own satisfaction, hut not name them.” 
ATow it happens that no writer names more authors, except 
Prynnef^ than the learned Seldeii. La Mothe le Vayer’s 
curious works consist of lifteeii volumes ; he is among the 
greatest quoters. Whoever turns them over will perceive 
that he is an original thinker, and a great wit; his style, in- 

^ It was said of Pryiine, and his custom of quoting autliorities by hun- 
dreds in the margins of his books U) corroborate what he said in the text, 
that “he always had his wits beside him in tlie margin, to be beside his 
>Yits io the text.” This jest is Milton’s. 
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deed, IS meagre, wiiicli, as much as his quotations, may have 
proved fatal to him. Hut in both these cases it is evident 
that even quoters vdio have abused the ]n'ivileg'e of quotation 
are not necessarily writers of a mean genius. 

The Quoters who deserve the title, and it ought to he an 
honorary one, are tliose who trust to no one but tliemsedvcs. 
In borrowing a jiassage, they earefully observ(^ its connexion; 
they collect OAitliovities to reconcile any disjrarity in iheiii 
before they furnish the one which they a.<lopt ; tliey advance 
no fact wdthout a. witness, and tliey are not loose and gencual 
in their rolerences, as 1 have been told is our historian Iienry 
so irecjuently, that it is suspected he deals mucli in second- 
hand ware. Hayle lets us into a niyslcry of autlior'Craft. 

Siqipose an alilo inaii is to prove that an ancient author en- 
tertained eertaiu particular Ojdnious, whicli are only insinuated 
iun'C and tliei'c IVirough his works, 1 am sure it will take 
him u}) more days to collect the ])assages wliieh lie will have 
occasion for, than to argiio at randoni on those jiassages. 
Jliiving once ibund out his niitliorities and liis quotations, 
wiiicli perha]_5s will not [ill six pages, ami may liavo cost him 
a month’s labour, he may iinisli in two mornings’ work twenty 
pages oi' arguments, objections, and answers to ol-jections ; 
and conse(iuoni ly,?e//e<'! proceeils Jrojn our own peruiis sorif.eA inieu 
(:oh(.s imicti Icrs lima than what is raquisila for coUeciinij. 
( Tn'iieillo would liave rc(|nirod more time to defend a tragedy 
by a great I'olloction of autliurilics, than to write it; and 1. 
am supposing tlie sarm* number oi‘ pagt!s in the tragedy and 
in tlie (leha'iee. lleinsins perliaps lK‘stowed more time in 
iiefending bis IleroJrs injaniicida against Ealzac. than a 
diminish (or a Scotch) inetapliysiciau I'cstows on a large 
volume of controversy, where Ijc takes all 1i*om Ids fwvu 
stock.” I am somewhat concermal in the trivch of lids 
principle. There are articles in the })rescnt work occupying 
l>ut a ibw ]>ageB, which could never liave ])een produced liad 
not more time been allotted, to tlie rcsearcdies wvhicli they 
eontairi than some would allow to a small Volume, wlacli 
miglit excel in genius, and yet be likely not to be long ro- 
niembercd ! All this is labouimvhich never meets the eye. 
it is quicker work, with special pleading and poignant periods, 
to iill sheets ■with generalising principles ; those birdds-eyc 
views of philosophy for the nonce seem as if things were seen 
clearer wlien at a distance and en masse ^ and require little 
knowledge of the individual parts. Such an jart of veritinfj 
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resemble tbe famous Lulliau method, by Avlvich the 
dacto?^ illuiulnatiis enabled any one to invent arguments by a 
machine! T*,vo tables, one (A alt r lint and the other of 
snhjecl^, worleed abonfc cirenlar.lj^ in a frame, and placed eor- 
velatively to one anotlier produced certain combinations ; the 
number oi' qiieMons midtl]>lied as they were worJanl ! So lliat 
here was a mecluinical invention l)y wliicli tleey niiyht dis]>uto 
without end, and writ(^ on without any particular knowledge 
Oi their sidy’eet 1 

But the |)ninstaking* gentry, wdien heaven sends tlicvn 
g’onins enongh, aj*e the most instructive sort, and tl^ey are 
those to whom we shall appeal while time and t ruth, can nnad 
togt'ther, A wello'cad writer, with goo<l tnsti*, is one ivho 
has lii.e command of tlie wit of other men he setirches 
where kjmwledgi^ is be h>m)d ; and thongli ho may Jiot 
liimseir excel in invention, his Ingenuity may compose one.', ot 
tliose agreeal)!.^ hooks, the ifclic'uc cl’ lileratur that will 'mi* 
last the fadiiig jiieteors of Jiis day, Bpicurus is saiil to hava; 
borrowed IVom no writer in his IhiHs.,' Imndred itisjsii'eil, 
volumes, while Plutarch, Sens’ca, an<.l llie elder i*liriy made 
suCii .free use ot tlu.-ir libraries ; and it lias ha;)}jon(3d Unit 
iC[)!Curu.s, witli Iiis nnsubstantial ink liinguess, lias ‘Ancitod 
inti.) tluM alrd’ while the solid tn-.-asures .liave buoys.sl tlmm- 
selves u]) amulst the wrecks of naaions, 

Ou this imbject of ipK)talioi), literary |')oM ties,-— for tlio 
commonwealth Inis its policy and its ca!)inet>s(mi:‘ets, — are 
more ceneerned tlian the reader suspects. Authorities in 
matters (){' iact are olteu called for; in matters of 0])iiiion, 
indcci.h Wihiwb perltaps are ()ldiiore inijiurtance, no one rvapiires 
any aulhorltju .But too open and gc'nci’ous a revelation of 
the eha]}ter and the page of the original quoted !nis often 
jU'oved detrim-rutal to tlie legitimate* honours of tfie (|uotei*, 
TIicy arc uih‘airl 3 uip|)ropriated by tlie next comer; tlic tjuoter 
is never fpiotivl, hut the authority he has afforded is pi'oduced 
by liis successor with the air of an originrd researelu 1 have 
seen AISS. tlius confidently referred to, which con hi never 
have mot the eye of the writer. A learned historian declare d 
to me of a contemporary, that the latter had ap|)ropriai;sl hi.s 
researches ; he might, indeed, and he had a right to refer to 
the .sam(3 originals ; but if his predecessor had opened the 
sources for him, gratitude is jiot a silent virtue, (filbert 

8 (>u til ey says — “A quotativa laay bo lilv'ened to a text on wuicli a 
sermon 18] -roach 
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Stuart thus lived on Itohertsovi : and as Professor Dug’uld 
Bbevvart oLsex’ves, lus curiosity lias seddovn led him into any 
path wdiero tlio genius and industry of his predecessor laid 
not previously cleared the way.” it is for this reason some 
authors, who do not cure to trust to the equit}^ and gratitude 
of their successors, will not furnish the meaiLS of so qdanting 
thcnuselves ; ibr, by not yielding up their authorities, iliey 
themselves become one. Some authors, who are iileascd at 
seeing tluir names occur in tlie margins of other hooks than 
tlieir own, have practised this political management ; such as 
Alexander ab Aiexandro. and other compilers of that stamp, 
to xvlioso labours of small Vidne we are oiten obliged to refer, 
from the eireumstanee that thgy themselves have not pointed 
out their authorities. 

One woi'd more on this long cliaptcr of (^UOT.VTIOJS'. To 
make a happy one is a thing not easily to be done,* Cai‘di- 
nal du Perron used to say, tliat tiie ]iap})y aigilication of a 
versi! Irom Virgil was worth a talent; an<l Payle, perluips too 
much prepossessed in their favour, lias insinuated, that tliero 
is not less invention, in a just and 3iap];)y ap)jIieatiou of a 
thought found in a l)t)ok, limn in being the iirst author of 
that thouglit. The art of quotation requires more delicacy 
iu the practice tlum those conceive who can see nothing more 
in a quotation than an extract. tVlienever the mind of a 
xvriter is saturated with the full ration of a great autlior, a 
quotation gives eonqdetenoss to the whole ; it seals his feelings 
with undisjmted authority. Whenever we would ];repare t):o 
mind by a forcible ap[)eal, an opening <|Uotation is a sympliony 
preluding on the chords whose tones we are about to har- 
monise. Perhaps no writers of o'w times liavo discovered 
more of this dejicacy of quoted ion than tliC autlior of the 
^‘Pursuits of Literature;” and Mr, Bouthey, in some of his 
beautiful periodical investigations, whore we liave oiten ac- 
knowledged the solemn and striking eifcct of a quotation froiu 
our elder writers. 

* Hone had tliis faculty in a large degree, and one of Ids best political 
satires, the “ rolilical ^^^hownian ;U Home,'’ is entirely made out of quota- 
tions from older :ir,ili':)]*s applicable to the real ur fancied cbaracteristics of 
the politiciaus he satirized. 
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THE ORIGIN OP DANTF/S INFERNO. 

Nearly six ccmturies have elaps-*‘fl sliiee tlio appearance of 
the great work of Dante, and tLe itao-ai-y lustorians of Italy 
are even Jiow disputing respecting the orig-in of this poeun 
singular in its nature and in its excellenee. In ascertaining 
a point so long inquired alter, and so keenly disputed, it ^vil! 
ratlier in(*reaso our admiration tliaii detract ironi the genius 
of this great poet; and it will illustrate tlie useful pnuei])]e, 
that every great genius is induencetl by the objects and the 
feelings wljieli occupy In's own times, only dilTering from tlio 
race o{‘ bis l>rothers by the magieal foree of liis develoinvients : 
the light he s(.uh1s fortli over the woj’ld lie ofttai eatelles from 
the faint and unobserved s}>ark winch would die away and 
turn to nothing in another liand. 

triie .Dlvina Conuaedia of Dante is a, visiourny jouruey 
througli the throe realms of tiie aherdife existence ; and 
thongli, in tlie classical ardour of our poetical ]>ilgTi)n, he al- 
lows liis conductor to bo a Pagan, the scenes arc t]n:»se of 
monkish imagination. The invention of a vrsiox was tlie 
usual veliicle llw rdigious instruction in liis agiy it was 
adapted t<> the genius of tlie slecjhng Homer of a mcmasteryi 
and to the coin|)n‘h“nsioii, tind even to the hilth of the popu- 
lace, whose minds were tloen awalte to tliesc mvfu] tliemcs. 

The inode o(' writing visions lias been imperfectly detcctod 
by several nuxleru inquirei’s. It gut into the Fabliaux oftlie 
.longleurs, or Proveneal baials, before tlie days of Dante ; tliey 
liad these' visions or pilgrimagiss to Hell ; tlm adventures \vere 
no doubt solemn to tliem — but il seemed absurd to attribute 
the origin of a sublime pcaun to sueli inferior, and to us even 
ludicrous, iiiventious. Every one, tiicrefore, fomu! out son^e 
otlu'r origin of Dante’s Infeioio — since they were resolved to 
halve one— in otlier \vo]'ks more eongmiial to its nature ; the 
descri])tion of a second life, tlie Tuchincboly or tlm^ glorified 
scenes of punislnnent or bliss, with tlie animated shades ol 
men who were no more, laid ])een op(‘ned to tire Italiam. bard 
by his favourite \h-rgi!, and might have been suggc'sted, 
aeeordiing to Woirton, by tlie Somniuni Scijjionis of Cicero, 

But the entire work of Dante is (lolbie; it is a pietiu'c of 
if..^ times, of bis (ovn ideas, of iiie people al)ont him ; nothing 
*>f classical ajiligaily vesemldes it ; and aitfiougli the name of 
Virgil is introduced into a Christian Hades, it is assuredly 
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not the Roman, for Dante’s Vinjil speaks and acts as the 
Latin poet could never have done. It is one of the absurdi- 
ties of Dante, who, like our Sliakspoare, or like Gothic archi- 
tecture itself, has many thing's which lead to nothing 
amidst tlieir massive greatness. 

Had t!ie Italian and the French eonirnentators who have 
troubled theniselves on this oeeasion linowii tb.e art which we 
have happily practised in this country, of illustrating a great 
national t):ird by endeavonring to recover the eontemporary 
writings and circumsta.ncG§ which were connected with his 
studies and, his times, they liad long ore this discovered the 
real framework of the Inferno. 

Within tlie last twenty yeai's it had been rumoured that 
Dante liad borrowed or stolen bis Inferno from The Vision’ 
of Ail'orico/’ which was written two eenturic's before his time. 
The literary aiiticpiary, Roitari, had discovered a manuscript of 
this Vision of Alberieo, and, in baste, made ojctraets of a 
startling nature. They were well ada})ted to iniUime tlic 
curiosity of those who are eager alter anytl dug new about 
something old ; it throws an air of erudition over the small 
talker, who otlierwiso would care little al)out the original! 
Tliis was not tiie first time that the whole edilleo of genius 
liad hccn tlireatened by the motion of a remote oartlupiake ; 
but in tliesc eases it usually luippens that tliose early disco- 
verers vdio can judge of a little part, are iu total Idintlness 
wbicn tliey would decide on a whole. A ])oisonous mildew 
seemed to liave settled on tlie laurels of Dante ; nor N'/ere wo 
relieved from our constant iTHjiiiries, till il ISigT. A])bate Can- 
collicri at Rome published, la 1814, this much talked-of 
manuscrijdy and has now enahlvd us to see and to deeidv, and 
even to add tlie piTsent little article as an useful supplen anil. 

True it is that Dante must luive read with equal attention 
and dcliglit this authentic vision of Alberieo ; for it isgi'/en, 
so we are assui'od by the whole mona.stery, as it iui])peued to 
their ancient brother when a boy ; many a striking, iuid 
many a positive lesemblanco iu tlic “ Divina Connnedia” has 
been pointed out ; and Mr. Caiy, in Iris English version of 
Dante, so English, that he makes Dante speak in blank verse 
very mucdi like Dante in stajizas, has observed, that The 
reader will, in tliese marked resemblances, see enough to con- 
vince him that Dante had read this singular v:orkT The 
trutli is, that the Vision of Alberieo ” must not bo consi- 
dered as a singidar work — but, on the contrary, as the preva- 
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leiit Tnoilo of CQm];)Ositioii in the nioiuistie oges. if. lias been 
as(*ertaiiie<l that Ayierico was writtoii in tho twelfth eeiitniy, 
judging of the ago of a nnmusevipt by tlic writlug, I shall 
now [>reserve a vision which a French antiquary had long ago 
given, merely with the* design to show liow the monks ah used 
the simplicity of our Gothic ancestors, and with an utter 
want ^f ta.ste lor sucli inventions, lie deems the present one 
to be muivstrous.” lie has not told us tlio age in whieh it 
was written. Tliis vision, howawer, exliibits such complete 
scciies of llio Inferno \X\e. great f>oct, that the writer must 
have readi j5ante, or Dante uiust liave read this writer. The 
inanusc*ii[;t, witli tinother of the* same kind, is in tlie Kingis 
-library at Ituris, and some futun,^ reseaveher nuiy aseertaiti 
the age ol theses Gotliie compositions; douhth^ss they will be 
foun 1 to belong to tla^ age of Alberico, for tiny are alike 
stamped by the same dark and avvd'ul imaglmitiory the saino 
dcp>th of ii:.M.iing, tlu^ solilary g(aiius of tln,^ monastery ! 

it may, however, l)e‘ necessary to observi*, that these 
“ Visions’.’ \v'ere merely a vehieiv> Ibr po|)\.ilar instruction ; nor 
must we de])end on the age of Hum' composition ly tin; names 
of the su[)posititioi.i.s visionaries affixed to tliem: tlicy were 
tln.^ satires of tlie times. Tiie f.illowing elaborate views of 
some scenes in the were compo.sed by an honest monk 

w'ho was dissatislie'd witfi the bishops, ami took this covert 
means of ])oiuting out liow tlie negh et of their episcopal 
diulies was punished in tlie arcer-lifc ; lie had an equal quarrel 
w lthytlic feudal no1>ility for their tippressions : ^.nd be even 
boldly ascended to the throne. 

“Tlie Vision of Charles the Bald, of the places of irunislu 
raent , and tlio happiness of the Justd-' 

“1, (Jliarles, by the gratuitous gift of God, king of the 
(b'l’mans, Boman patrician, and likewise emperor of the 

Franics; 

“ On the holy night of Sunday, having }:jerronned the 
divine offices of matins, rcturiung to my bed to sleep, a^voieo 
mo.st terrible came to my ear; ‘Oliarles! tliy spirit shall now 
issue from thy body ; thousbalt go and behold the judgments 
of God ; they sliall serve tliee only as }: resages, and tliy spirit 
shall again return shortly afterwards.’ instantly wu.s my 
spirit rapt, and he wlio bore me away was a being of the 
most splendid wliilenesH. He put into iny hand a ball ol‘ 


* Li MS. Bib. later lat. No. 2H7, p. JM. 
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thread, which shed a blaze of light, such as the comet darts 
when it is apparent. He divided it, and said to me, ‘ Tahe 
thou tliis tliread, and bind it strongly on tlie thumb of thy 
right hand, and by this I will lead thee tlirougli the infernal 
labyrinth of punishments.’ 

“ d’hen going beibre me with velocity, but always unwind- 
ing thisduminous thread, ho conducted mo into deep ’Valleys 
illled with (ires, and wolLs infhuned, blazing with all sorts of 
unctuous matt(.'r. Tliere 1 observed the prelates wh.o luul 
served my lathei* and my ancestors. Although JL trembled,- 
1 still, however, inquired of them to learn the cause of their 
tonnents. Tiny answered, ‘ Wc are the bishops of your 
iather and your ancestors instead of uniting tlunn and their 
]>eo[>lc ill peace and concord, wo sowed among them discord, 
and Nveri'. tlie kindlers of evil: for this are wo burning in th(>so 
'J’artarean ])unislnnents ; wiq and other- Tucn-slavers and de- 
Aourers of rapine. Here also sliall eouu‘ yoiir bishops, and 
that crowd of satellites who surround you, and who imitate 
the evil wc have done.’ 

‘tAiul wliile 1 listened to them troinldingly, I beheld the 
blackest demons llyivig with liooks of burnirig iron, wlio 
would liave caught the ball of thread whicli I held in my 
hand, and have drawn it towards them, but it darted such a 
reverberating light, tliat they could not lay liold of the thread. 
These demons, when at my back, hmstled to ])reeipit;it(^ me 
into tbos() snl[diureous pits ; but my oonduetor, wlio carried 
the ball, wound about m3' slioulder a dovilit^ tliread, draV;ing 
rno to him with such force, that wc ase(‘nded liigli mountains 
of ilamc, from whence is.sued lakes and burning streams, melt- 
ing all ibjids of metals. Tliere 1 found the souls of lords 
wlio bad served 1113’' father and my brothers ; sone* ]3lunged 
in uj) to tlie hair of their licads, others to their cliliis, otliei’s 
^ritli lialf their bodies immersed. These yelling, cried to me, 
‘ It is ibr iniiaming discontents with your hitlu?r, and 3'our 
brotliers, and ygurself, to make war and .sju'cad murder and 
rapine, eager ibr earthly spoils, that wm now' suffer these tor- 
ments in these rivers of boiling metal.’ While I was timidly 
bending over their suffering, 1 heard at hack tlie elamours 
of voices, potentci^f jyotenter tor men ( a patiimtur ! ‘ The [>ower- 
fid suffer torments powerfully;’ and L looked up, and belieldon 
the shores boiling streams and ardent fuiaiaces, blazing until 
pitch and sidjdiur, full of great dragons, large .siKjrpions, and 
serpents of a .strange species; where akso I saw some of my 
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ancestors, |)vinces, and my brotliers also, who said to rnc; 
‘ Alas, Charles ! beliold our heavy punisluncnt for evil, and 
for proud malignant comiscls, which, in our, realms amt 
in thine, wo yielded to from the lust of dominion f As I 
v/as e^riovliig- with tlieir groans, dragons hurried on, who 
souglit to devour me with tliroats o|>on, belching ilame and 
sulpliur. Ilut my leader trehUxl tlio tliread over mo, at 
whose resplendent light these were overcome. Leading me 
then seourely, we descxaidod into a great valley, winch on one 
side was dai'k, except ndterc lighted by ardent fmmaoos, while 
the ainenity of the otlier was so ]doasant and splendid, that 
1 cannot de,soriho it. I turned, however, to the obsonre and 
llaming side ; I beheld some kings of my race agonised in 
great and .strange pnnishments, and I tliong1it how in an 
instant tiic huge black giants who in turmoil were working 
to set tins whole valley iedo fames, would have hurled me 
into tlu^se gulls; I still trembled, wlnm tin? luniinous throaad 
cheered my eye.-, and on, tin* otlier .side oi' tlie valley a light 
for a little while wlutened, gradually breaking; ,l observed 
two fountains; one, wliose gvaters licxd exti'erne beat, the 
()t].icr more tcmjierate and clear; and two largo vessels Idled 
witli these waters. 'Flie lumiiums thread rested, on one of 
the fervid waters, where I saw rny fatlier Louis covered to 
Ills thighs, and tliougli lal>ouring in the anguisli of bodily 
pain, he spolce to me. ^ My son Charlc.s, fear nothing ! 1 

know tliat tliy spirit shall return unto thy Viody ; aifd (lod 
has permitted tlieo to come lierc that thou mayest witness, 
beeauso of tlie sins I have eoinmittod, tlie j>nnisbment.s 1 
(,nidure. One day 1 am placed in the boiling bath of this 
large vessel, and on another changed into tliat of more tem- 
jiercd waters: tliis I owe. to the prayer.s of Saint Peter, Waint 
llenis, Saint Penny, wlio arc the patrons of euit royal liouse; 
but if by pruyers and masses, otferiugs and alms, [nsalniody 
and vigils, my hiitUiul bisliops, and abbots, and even all tlie 
ccelesiastieal order, assist me, it will not be long betove 1 
am delivered from tliesc boiling waters. Look on your 
left !' I looked and beheld two tuns of boiling waters. 
‘These arc prepared for thee,’ he said, ‘if tliou wilt not be 
thy own corrector, and do penance for tliy crimes !’ Tlien I 
began to sink with horror: but my guide perceiving tlic jianic 
of my spirit, said to mo, ‘ Follow me to the right of the 
valley, bright in the glorious light of Paradise.’ I had not 
long proceeded, wlicn, amidst the most illtu'ti’ious kings^ I 
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my undo Lothurius .seatofl on a tupaz, of marvellous 
inagaiiadc, covorecl with a na.xst precious diudem ; and beside 
him 'nVus his son Louis, like him ci;o\viied, and seeing mo, he 
s’paku with a blandishment of air, and a sweetness of voieo, 
‘Cliarles, my suecessor, now tim tliird in the llonian empire, 
ap]'r(,(iich ! I know that thou hast come to view tlicse places 
of ])miislimeut, u’here tliy hdher and 1113" brotlnn* groans to 
Id.s destined liour : but still to end by the intercession of the 
tlirce semits, tlio patrons of tbcl'iings and the people of Fi’ance. 
Ivno'.v that it will jiot be long ere tliou slialb be detbroned, 
and .shortly after thou slialt die!’ Tlien Lonis turning to* 
wards me : * Tipy Homan .empire shall pass into the hands 
of Louis, the son of my daughtcig give him the sovei’eigu 
iuitliority, aiid trust to his bands that hall of thread tin) a 
hv)l(lc>.td iUircotly I ioosoned it l‘rom the linger of my right 
hand to give tlie em])ire t-o his son. d'his inve.sted liiin with 
empire, and lie became brilliant with all light ; and at tlu-? 
same instant, admirable to see, my S))irit, greatly wearied 
and broiu.m, returned gliding into ru}^ body. JdGucc let all 
know wliatever }Ki].)})en, tliat Louis the Young possesses the 
.Homan einpire destined hy llod. And so the Lcuul who 
rerignern over the living and the dead, and wliose kingdom 
endureth lor ever and for will perform wlien lie sliall call 
me auuy to anotlior life.” 

Lb;* .h.ia.'ueh literary antiquaries judged of these “ Visi<.>ns’^ 
with t.kt* mere uatiouality of their taste. Everytliing (lotbic 
with tlunn is barbarous, and tluw sec notliing in the redeimn 
iug s|);rit of genius, nor the secret purpose of these curious 
(.locum cuts of the age. 

The Vision of Cluvrle.s tlio Laid in.ay be found in tlie 
ancient clironicdes of Saint Denis, wbicli were w'ritten under 
the eye of the Abbe Suger, the learned and able minister of 
Louis the Young, and wliieh wci’c ceidainly composed l)elbre 
tlio thirtecjith centiiiy. TIu? learned u inter of tlie hmrth 
volume of the Melanges tires d' line grande BilAiotlieque] who 
liad as little taste for thesc^j mysterious visions as the otlier 
French critic, apologises for the venerable Abbe Sugia-’s ad- 
mission of such visions: ‘"Assuredly"/' he says, -Ahe Ablid 
Sngei* was too wise and too enlightened to believe in similar 
visions ; but if he suffered its insertion, or if ho inserted it 
liimseU in the chroniede of Saint Denis, it is because lie felt 
that such a fable offered an excellent lesson to kings, to 
ministers and bisliops, and it had been well if they bad not 
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IukI wo]\^e tales told them.’' The latter part is as pliiloso- 
pineal as the former is the reverse. 

lu tliese extraordinary prodTictions of a Gothic aj.jti we may 
assuredly discover Dante; but v/hat are tin.'y more th.an tlie 
fnarnework of his unimItated picture! it is only this me- 
chanical ]airt of lii.s sublime conceptions that Wo can pretend 
to Inive discovered; other poets raiglit have adojd^'d these 
“ Visions but wo sliould have luid no })ivina Coimncdiad’ 
Mr, Gary lias hiudy observed of these ]>roteiKlcd origins of 
.Dante’s genins, although Mr. Cary kianv only tlic Vhsioh of 
5\ll)erico, ‘Mt is the scale of magnificence on \vhieli this con- 
ception was framed, and the wondcrlid develo])nicnt of it in 
all its [)arts, tliat may justly entitle our poet to rank a;;no.ng 
tlio few minds to whom tlie power of a- great creative iaeuity 
can bo a.serllK.'d.” iMillon might originally liave souglit the 
scruinal hint of his great work from a sort of Italian rnystciy. 
In the words of Dante himsidf, 

I’oca f:.i villa gran iliurima sccciula. 

li Par ad Iso, Can. i, 

Fr-iiu a Bitiall spark 

Great ilauie liai l} rhOLi, 

(Wat. 

Afrer all, Dante lias sai(,l iu a letter, T found the orcioiXAL 
bt iM-V iiKLL in TiiK woiMj) which \vc inliahit and Im 
said a greatc-r trutli than some literary aiiticpiaries can always 
comprehend 1” 

In the recent edition of .Dante, by Rornaiii.s', in fear vchirncs, gnnrte. 
the last jn'esorves the “ VisioTj of Alijurico,'’ and a ytvango coiTespor/doace 
on Us pahlicallnii ; the rcsoinljiances in nninerons jj-assiigcs mi'C i)oititor[ .mt. 
It is onj’ifois to observe that the good G.itiiujic AI-/kUg iJaac<.U(f.ri, ;.J: /bvC 
r.iaintuined the iiutliCi>iirl!y of the Vision, hy rilhgUig that rJinilar re vela - 
iUjtis have not been iinus.ua* ! — the Cavalhae (OHranli Il<ml aitnoho.'d life 
whole as the crude legend of a boy wh'.i wu;-; t.ndy nja<le the iri.struinent id 
tlie notnks, and was either a liar or a pa.iTr.t J WO; iriay cxprr;-o.> f 
astoni-shnieut ihat, at t)iO {>rcscnt d/g*, a subject of .Tnure literary ii/qniry 
should have bec-U involved v/ith the faith of tJio Itoman oliureh.’’ ( Vin- 
coilieid becomes at length .submissive to the lively attacks of Eos.si ; aini 
the editi r gravely adds his “ conclusiori,” whicli load nearly eomduded 
nothing ! He di.scovers picinros, sculptures, and a mystery acted, .ns web 
a=s Visions in the twelftli and thirteenth centivrie.s, from which ho i/migdies 
the Inform*, the Purgaton*), and the i'nradiso ow'o their first ooneeptiom 
ii^he urigiimliLy of .Dante, howevea', is raainb'iined on a right principle ; that 
the poet oady employed the ideas and the materials vvldeh he found in his 
ovvn country and Ilia owri times. 
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OF A HISTOHY OF EVENTS WHICH HAVE NOT HAPFENED. 

Such a title inight serve for a work of iiot incurious nor nn- 
phil<>sop]iical sj)eeiilation, which inig])t enlargo our general 
views of human aflairs, arid assist our eoinprehcnsion of 
those events whicli are enrolled on the registers of history. 
The scheme of Providence is carrying on sublunary events, by 
means inscrutable to us, 

A mighty maze, but not without a plan ! 

Some mortals liave rc.'cently written liistory, and Lectures 
on liistory,” wlro I'lresuvne to explain tlie great scene of 
human allairs, alleeting the savru^ familiarity with the designs 
of Providence as with the events wliich they compile from 
human authorities. Every jiarty discovers in the events 
which at hrsu were adverse to their own cause hut linally 
terminate in their favmur, tliat Providence liad usrd a |,)een]iar 
aiid particular in terforiaiec ; this is a soureo of iiuman error 
and intolerant preiudice. The Jesuit Mariana, exulting over 
tin." destruction (jf tlie kingdom, and nation of the (lotlis in 
S|>ain, ol'.sm’ves, iliat .it was by a particular ])vovidence that 
oub of their as]le^s might rise a new and Itoh^ Spain, to he the 
hnlivark oj the eatholic religion S' and iinquestionahly lie 
would liave adduced as ]n'oors of this lioly Spain” the 
estahlishrneut of tlie liujuisition, and the dark idolatrous 
higotry etf that hoodwinked peojde. .Put a p-rotcstaiit will 
not sympatliise witli the. feelings of the Jesuit; yet the pro- 
testants, too, will discover ]>avticular providences, and mag- 
nify liuinaii events into suptMaiatural ones. hTiis custom, lias 
long p>revaii<’d among fanatic.^ : we have had books publislied 
by individuals, of particular providences,” whieli, as they 
imagined, liad lidlen to their lot. They are called ‘‘ pas.sa.ges 
of pn'ovidence and one 1 recollect hy a orach- tuniined 
puritan, whose experience never went beyond liis own 
nciglibonrhood, hut wlio having a very had temper, and many 
whom lie considered his enemies, wrote down all the misfor- 
tunes whicli happened to tliem as acts of “ particular provi- 
denee.s,” and valued his blessedness on tlie efficacy of Ills 
curses ! 4 

Without venturi ng to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
present order of human affairs, and the groat sehenu^ of 
latality or of accident, it may he sullIcienLly evident to us, 
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thrib orten on a single event I'ovolve tlie fortunes of men iincl 
of nations. 

An eminent writer has spec*ulated on the defeat of Charles 
the Second at Worcester, as “ojio of those events which 
most strikingly exemplify how much better events are dis- 
posed of by Providence, than they would be if tlie dii'cetion 
were left to tl^e choice even of the 1)est and the wisest men.” 
Ho proceeds to .show, that a royal victory must liave l)cen 
.snecccdcd by other severe struggles, and by dilfereut ])arties-. 
A civil war would have contained within itself auotlier civil 
^var. One of the blessings of his defeat at Worcester was, 
tlnit it left tlie eoinmojnveaith’s men mastejs of tlie tliree 
kingdoms, and aiforded them “ full leisure to e(>in|)]eto and 
perl’ect their own structure of govcninient. TIk* experiment 
was fairly tried;' there was notliTTig fi’oin. without to disturb 
the process ; it went on duly froin ehange to change.” The 
close of this liistoi’y is widl known. Had tlic royalists ob- 
tained tlie victory at Worcester, the commonwealth jiavty 
might have obstinately persisted, tliat iiad tlioir n:‘pu])]ic not 
been overthrown, their IVee and lil>er;d governnn.mt” would 
have diiTused its univei'sal happiness througli tlie tiiree king- 
doms. This idea is ingenious ; and might have been pursued 
in my proposed “ History of Events whicli have not hap- 
^:)cned 5 ” mulcr the title of '‘The Pattlo of Worcester wmn by 
Charles the Second,” The chapter, liowever, would have had 
a brighter close, i{‘tho sovereign and the royalists had proved 
tliemselves better men tium tlie knaves and fanatics of the 
commonwealth. It is not for ns to scrutinise into “the 
ways” of Providence; but if Providence conducted Charles 
the Second to tlio tlirone, it appears to have deserted liim 
when there. 

Historians, for a particular purpose, have sometimes amused 
themselves witli a detail of an event whicli did not liappea. 
A history of this kind we lind in the ninth book of Livy;, 
and it forms a digression, where, with his delightful copious- 
ness, he reasons on the probable consequence.s whicli would 
have ensued had Alexander tlie Croat invaded Italy. Some 
Greek writers, to raise the Parthians to an eiiuality with the 
Komans, had insinuated that the great namo of this military 
monarch, who is said never to have lost a battle, would have 
intimidated the Romans, and would have clieeked their pa.s- 
sion for universal dominion. The ])atriotie Livy, disdaining 
that tlie glory of his nation, which had never ceased from 
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war for nearly eiglit hundred years, should he put in compe- 
tition with the career of a young conqueror, which had 
.scarcely lasted ten, enters into a parallel of man witli man, 
generd witli genera], and victory with vietoi-yd’ In the full 
charm . of iiis irnaginatiou he brings Alexander down into 
Italy, be invests him with all his virtues, and dusks their 
lustre” with all his defects. lie arrangc'S the Macedonian 
army, while he exultingly shows live Itomau armies at that 
moment pursuing their conquests'; and he cautiously counts 
tlic numerous allies wlio would have combined their forces ; 
he even descends to compare tlic wca}>ons and. the anodes of 
warfare of the Miaccdonians with those of tlie Jlomans. 
Livy, as if he liad cauglit a momcntaiy jauiie at the first 
success wliich had probahlj|attendcd Alexand('r in his dcsceiit 
into Italy, brings forwai'ci the great commanders he ^vould 
have Lad to encounter ; ho conipai’cs Alexaraler with caoli, 
and at length terminates his fears, and clainis his tj‘iumph,hy 
discovering tliat the Macedonians Inad hut one Alexander, 
while the itomans had several. This heautd’ul dig}’ession in 
Livy is a model i'or the nan’ative of rm mumt wiiicli jiever 
]iaj)peiied. 

Tlio Saiauams from Asia had H|)read into Africa, and at 
length possessed themselves of Spain, Eude, a discontented 
j.>nke of fhiienno in .France, had been van(|ui^:lJed ’jy Cluirles 
Martel, who dei’ived that humble but glorio\is surname from 
tlie event we are now to record. Clnirles bad hit Ihide Vne 
enjoyinont of liis dukedom, ])rovidcd that he field it as a lief 
from tlic crown; but l>lind with andjition and avarice, Eudo 
ad‘;q)ted a sdiome winch tlirew Cliristianity itself’, as widl as 
Eurojie, into a crisis of peril wliieh has never since occurre<h 
liy marrying a dauglitcr with a Maliomelan emir, lie rasliiy 
begem an intercourse witli the Islimaelites, one of Vvliose fa- 
vourite projects wa.s to plant a . Ibrmidable colony of tliclr 
faith in .France. Am ;irmy of four hundred thousand com- 
baiants, as the clirouiclers of the time allinn, were seen dd- 
scending into Guiemie, possessing themselves in one day of 
his domains ; and Eude soon dlscovored what sort of work- 
men he had called, to do that of which he liiin self was so 
incapable. Charles, with equal coui*agc and prudence, beheld 
thi.s heavy tempest bursting over his whole (.‘oiintry ; and to 
remove the first cause of this national evil, he reconciled the 
discontented Eude, and detached the duke from his fatal alli- 
ance. But the Saracens were fast advancing through. Tou- 
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raine, and had reached Tours by the river Loire : Aljjderam, 
tlie chief of the Saracens, anticipated a triumph in tiie nmh 
titudo of his infantry, his cavalry, and his camels, exhihitinef 
a military warfare mduiowu in France ; lie spread out his 
mighty army to surround the French, and to take tliem, as it 
were in, a net. The appearance tei-rided, and the mag- 
nihcenco astonished. (diaries, collecting his far inforior 
forces, assin-ed them tliat tlu.y had no other France than the 
sp^it they covert'd. Tie had ordered that tlie city of Tours 
should he closed on every Frcneliman, unless he entoi'ed it 
victorious ; and lie took care tliat every fugitive sliould be 
treated as an enemy by bodies of yens (rarmes^ wliom lie 
placed to watch at the wings of his army. Tlic outiil.<at was 
furious. Tlie astonished Malioinetan bcdield hi.s battalions 
defeated as be urged them on singly to tlu.‘ J<h-eneh, wlio on 
tliat day had resolved to oiler their lives as an immolation to 
thr*ir vnotlier-eountrv. Fade on that day, ardent to clear 
himself from tiio odium which lie had iiicurred, witit 
rate valour, taking a widy com})ass, attacked his ne\v alhes in 
the rear. The camp of tlie Mahometan was Ibrectl : tln^ 
telirieks of his women and children reached him from amidst 
Die massacre; terrified he sa\v Ids multitude shalvcn. 
Clnirles, wIk) bdiehl the. light breaking through this daid: 
cloud of men, exclaimed to his countrymen, “ iMy inoinls, 
God has raised liis banner, and the unbeii(‘vers pcrisli The 
mass of t lie Saracens, thougii broken, could not ily; their 
own multitude jiressed themselves together, a.nd Ihe Christian 
sword mowed d(.)\vu tlic Maliometans. Ahdcraiu v'us f:)und 
dead in a vast luaap, uiiwounded, .stifled by his own niu]- 
iitude. Historians record tliat three hundred and sixty 
thousand Saracens perished ou lajournce de Tours; ImttlKMi’ 
ieiirs and their joy probably rnagnilied their enemies, ' Tims 
Charles .saved his own countiy, and, at tliat moment, all the 
ri:st of Furo]ie, Ifoni thi.s deluge of ]ico[>le, whieli had poured 
down from Asia and Africa. Every Cliinstian jaiojile returned 
a solemn thanksgiving, and saluted their deliverer as " the 
Hammer'* of France. But the SaVacens were not con- 
quered; Charles did not even venture on tlieir pursuit ; and a 
second invasion proved almost as terrifying ; army still poured 
down on army, and it was long, and after many dubious re- 
;?ults, that the Saracens were rooted out of France. Such is 
the history of one of tlic most important events whieli has 
passed; but that of an event which did not happen, would 
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be tlie ivsult of tins famous coiiilict, bad the Mahometan 
power triinnphed ! The M'aho.nictau domiinou had })re- 
dominated througli JCuro])e ! The imagination is startled 
when it discovers how much depended on this invasion, at a 
time when there existed no political state in Europe, no ba- 
lance of power i]i one common tie of eonfederatio]i ! A 
single hatth\ and a singde treason, had before made the Ma- 
hometrms sovereigns of Spain. We see tliat the same events 
IkkI ne.-n'iy been rej>eateci in Eranee : and had the Ci*eseent 
towei’Cfl above t])C Ci’oss, as every appearance promised to the 
Saracenic liosts, tlje least of our evils had now been, that we 
slmuld have Avorii turbans, combed our beards instead of 
shaving them, have beheld a more magnlllcent architecture 
than the Grecian, wliilo tlic public mind had been bounded by 
tlie arts and literature of the Moorisli university of Cor- 
do^'a ! 

One of tlie grcait revolutions of Modern Europ(; j^erlnips 
had not occui-red, had the personal feelings ot Lnther l)eon 
res|>eeled> and had his ])ersonal interest Ix.^eu consulted. 
Guicciardini, wlioso veracity we cannot suspect, has })reserved 
a fact wliicli proves iiow very nearly some important events 
wdiich have taken ])lace, iniglit not liave liajjpencd ! I tran- 
scriljc the passage from bus thirteenth hook : Ckusai* (tlio 
Emperor Charles the Eillli), alter he had given an hearing in 
the Diet of Worms to Siartin Luther, and caused his opinions 
to be examined by a number of divines, wlio reported that 
his doctrine was erroncoiis and pernicious to the Christian 
religion, had, to gratify the pontilf, put liim under the ban of 
the empire, whicli so territied Martin, that, if the injurious 
and threatening words which were given Idm by Cardinal Smi 
iSis/o, the apostolical legate, had not thrown liiui into the 
utniost dtJspair, it is believed it would have., been easy, by 
giving him some preferment, or providing ibr him some 
honoarahle waay of living, to make him renounce his errors.” 
Ey this we may infer that one of the true authors of tlie 
reformation was this very apostolical legate ; they had suc- 
ceeded in terrifying Luther ; but they wore not satisfied till 
they had insulted him ; and with such a temper as Luther’s, 
the sensr‘ of personal insult would revuove even that of terror; 
it would unquestionably survive it.*' A similar proceeding 

f Michelet, iu his “ Life of Luther,'” says the Spanish soldiers mocked 
and loaded him with insults, on the evening of his last examination before 
the Diet at Worms, on his leaving the towa-hall to return to his hostelry : 
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witli Fraailclin, fi-om our miiiistcTS, is said to have produecd tlio 
saivi e eftbct Avuth that political t?age. What U nice iard ii . i has told 
of Lutlier preserves the sentiment of the times. Charles the 
Fifth was so fully persuaded tluxt lie could have ])ut dow n the 
IJeformation, luid lie rid himself at once of the chief, tlrat 
liaviug gTanted Luther a sah'guard to appear at the Council 
of Worms, in Ids last moments he repCJited, as of a sin, that 
having liad Luther in his hamls lie sulfered liiiu to esca])e ; for 
to have violated liis i’aith with a heretic he held to 1 k^ im crime. 

In tlic history of religion, human instrumcnL.s l;ave b<xni 
permitt(*d to be tlie great inovervS of its ehiei' revolutions ; 
and the most important events concerning rjationa! religions 
ap|»ejir to have d(:cpende<l on the ]avssions of indiv idmds, and 
tlm circvmistanees of the tiinm iin])*are means liave oiten 
produecd the most glorious rcsidts ; and this, perha]'s, may 
I)e among tlie dis]jensations of Ih'ovidence. 

A similar transaetion oecnri'ed in iMiropc and in i\sia. ddio 
motives and eondnet of Constantine the <Ireat, in the ailiaueo 
of the Christian faith witli ])is goveriuneTit, are far more ob- 
vious than any one t)f tliose qualities wdtli wliieli tin; ])aue- 
gyric of Eusebius so vainly eloalos over tlio ci'imes and 
nnehristian life of tins polytheistieal Christian. In Jidopting 
a new faith as a and by investing tlie clmrcii wdth 

temporal [) 0 \vcr, at wliieh Dante so indignantly exclaims, Im 
Iduiuied tliC religion of flesus, but corrupted its guardians. 
Tlie^ same oecunsmee took placv^ in France xmder Clovis. Tlie 
talmlous I’ciigion of Ihiganisin was fast on its diadine ; Clovis 
jiad resolved to unite the four ditlercnt principalities which 
divided Caul into one empire. In the mulst of an inq^ortant 
l)attle, as fortune hung doubtful djetweeu the |)arti(‘s, the 
pagan monarch invoked the God of Ins fair Christian quotm, 
and obtained tlie victory! St. Ivcmi found no diiliculty in 
])ersuading Ch)vis, after the fortunate event, to adopt the 
Christian creed. Folitical reason.s for some time suspended 
the king’s open conversion. At length tlic Franks followed 
their sovereign to tin; hapti.smal ionts. According to Pasquier, 
Niiude, and other political writers, th(*so recorded miracles,-'^ 

he ceased to empley amiuiierits after this, and when next day tbearch’' 
hi shop of Treves vvidied to renew them, lio re.pliod in tlie language of 
ture, “ If tJiis work he of men, it will come to nought, but if it he of Uod, 
ye cannot overthrow it,” 

*' The loiracles of Clovis consisted of a shield, which wa}j x>icked up after 
having fallen from tlie skies ; the anointi/ig oil, convxyed from luiJtveii by 
a white dove in a phial, which, till the reign of Louis XVI. consecrated 

YOL. II. r F 
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like tliosc of CoDstaiitine, wore but inventions to antlioriso 
the change of religion. Clovis itsed the now creed as a lover 
by wliose machinery he would be enabled to crnsli tlie petty 
princes his neighbours ; and, like Constantine, Clovis, sullied 
by crimes of as dark a dye, obtained the title of ‘‘ The dreat.’' 
Had not the most capricious Delender of the Faitli’' boeii 
inliuenced by tlio most violent of passions, tlie He form at ion, 
so feohly rnid so imperlectly begun and continued, liad possibly 
never iVcevl Hngiand ii’om the papal thraldom ; 

For Gospel ll^ht first beamed from Bulleu’s eyes. 

it i.s, however, a curious fact, that wlien tlio fall of Anne 
ihillen Wivs decided on, Home eagerly prepared a reunion, with 
tire papney, on terms too llattering for Henry to have re- 
sistetl. It was only prm^cntiMt taking pbu*c by an incident 
that no human foresight could luive |)r(‘dicted. Tlie day 
succeeding the decapitation of Anne Hullen witnessed the 
nuptials cd.' Henry with the jirotestant Jaiic Seymour. This 
changed the whole p>oliey. The desj>atc]i ifuin Houn.! came a 
day too late ! From such a near tlisastor the Ifnglisli Hef(.)n na- 
tion esc:ij)cd ! Tiie catholic Ward, in Ids singular Hudihrastic 
])oem of 'vEngland’s Helbrmation,” in some odd rhymes, lues 
characterised it l)y a naivete, which we are much loo dclicat(^ 
to repeat. The catliolio writers censure Fliilip for j\;ealliug 
the Duke (d' Alva from, the .N'etlicj-land.s, Aceor(,ling to tljcse 
humane politicians, tlu* unsjairing sword, aial the penal ilros 
of this rL’Solnte captain, ha<l eerta.inly accomplislicd the fate 
of the li'-relvics ; for angry lions, howcvc'r nuiiLCi'ous, would 
find their numerical force diminished by gibbets and pit-holes. 
WT have lately heeu informed by a curious writer, fha,t protes- 
taiitisin ouec existed in Spain* and was actual iy extiimuted at 
the moruent by tlie crusldng arm of the Inquisition.* Aci.-ord- 
ing to tliose catholic politicians, a great event in catholic his- 
tory did not occur — tiro spirit of Catholicism, predominant in, 

ilte kiays wf France ; aad the <'(nil:uirajo, or .staudavd 'vvlih golden thimGsj, 
long •su.speiided over tli.e toiiit* of it. ,l)oiiis, which the French kings (ntiy 
raised over tlie tomb wlieu their cu.nvii was .in iunuinont peril. A-ofutarc 
Iviag ot lu'ance can T.»c arioiiited with the mi'fiie ar/ipQ7th\ or oil brouglit 
dca\ a to eartli by a vdiite do\c- : in 17 hi it was broken by some profane 
baud, and aatiip.iaries liave since agreed that it wa.s only au auciout 
lachrymatory ! 

• This fact wiXii ])ro]>ab]y quite iiiikiiowii to us, till it wns given in t]n.r 
“Quarterly Kevicov,’* rob xxix. H*>wever, the same eveut wms going on 
m Italy. 
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a land of protestaiits — from tho Spanish monaivli failiwi: to 
support Alva in tinishing wliat lie had bi'giin ! Hud the 
armada of Spain safely landed with tho benedictions of llouap 
ill England, at a moment when onr own fleet was short of 
gunpowder, and at a time when the English catholies iovmed 
a powerful party in the nation, we iniglit now be going to 
mass. 

After his immense conquests, liad Gustavus Adolphus not 
perished in tlie battle of Lutzen, wliere his genius obtained a 
glorious victory, un(|uestioiial»ly a wonderlLd cliange had 0 [iC- 
, ratc({ on tlie affairs of Euro})v* ; tho protestant cause liad 
balanced, if not pr(?})on derated over, tlio catholic interest ; 
and Austria, which appeared a sort of universal rnonareliy, had 
seen her eagle's wings clipped. But “the Auiiclirist,'’ as 
Gnstavus was called by tlie priests of Bpailn and Italy, tiro 
saviour of prolestautisrn, as he is called l>y England and 
Sweden, whose death oecasioned so many bonhias anunig the 
eatholi<iS, that tire Siianisli court interfered jest iuel should 
become too scarce at tlio aq>pr<jac]iiiig winter — Gusiavus fell 
— the lit hero for one* of tliose great events wliieli have never 
liappened ! 

(’)n the first publicalion of tlie “ lc()n Basilike,'’' of (dnirles 
the Eirst, tin* instantaDi*ous en'ect produced on tiic nation was 
^ such, fii'ty c'litLons, it is said, appearing in one year, tliat Mr. 
.Malcolm Lacing observes, that luid this l>ook,'’ a sacred 
volume! to tluv.cj wh(.> considered that sovereign as a martyr, 
“appeared a it might have pu'eserved the king,” 

and possibly liavc.^ ]n*oduccd a reaction of pojailar fething ! 
The chivalrous Dundee made an oll'cr to James tho Second, 
which, }ia<l it been acted on, Mr. Laing acknowledg’cs, might 
ha^ e produced anoUier change* ! Wdiat tlien liad benome of 
our “ glorious Ilovobdion,” wliicli from its earliest sf op, 
throughout tho reign of William, was still vacillating amidst 
the unstable opiiiious and contending interests of so many of 
its first movers f 

The great yuditlcal error of Cromwell is ricknowledgcd l;y 
all parties to have lieeu the adoption of the Fi'ench interest 
in yn-eference to the Spanish ; a strict aHianee with Spain had 
preserved tlie balance of Euroyie, enriclied the commercial 
industry of England, and, above all, had checked the over- 
growing ])ower of the Ercncli government. Before Cromwell 
had contributed to the predominance of tlie Erencli jiovvcr, 
the French Huguenots were of'ccnsetyucuce enougli to secure 

r r 2 
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an indmlgcnt treatment. TJie parliament, as Elizabeth her- 
self Inxd formerly done, considered so povrerlul a party in 
France as useful allies ; and anxious to extend the principles 
of the Iveforrnation, and to furtlicr the suppression of popery, 
the parliament had once listened to, and had even comineneed 
a treaty with, deputies from Bordeaux, the purport of which 
was the assistance of the Frencdi Huguenots in their scheuK? 
of forming themselves into a republic, or independent state ; 
but C'romwell, on Ins usur})atK)n, not only overtlii*c\v the 
design, but is believed to have betrayed it to Mazariu. What 
a change in the atlUirs of Europe bad Cromwell adopted the 
Spanish intei'ost, and assisted the French Huguenots in 
becoming an independent state ! The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the increase of the Freneli dominion, whicli 
so long afterwards disturbed the peace of Europe, were the 
eonsequenee of this fatal error of CromwcH's, The inde- 
pendent state of tlie French Huguenots, and the rednetion 
of ambitions France, perlnips to a secondary Euro])ean 
power, liad saved Europe from the scourge of the French 
revolution ! 

Tlie elegant ])en of Mr. lloseoe has lately afforded ine 
another curious sketch of a hisionj of events wliidi have not 
happened. 

M, de Sismondi imagines, against tlie opinion of every his- 
torian, that the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici was a matter of 
indill' 'veiiee to the })rosperity of I taly ; jis ‘‘ he could not havm 
pnwc'nted tlie dillbreut ]>rojccts whicli liad been matured in 
tlie Freneb eablnet for tVie invasion and eorKpiest ol' Italy ; 
and therefore he concludes that all historians are mistaken 
who bestow on L(,n-enzo tlie honour of having prescrveel the 
peace of Italy, because the great invasion that overthrew it 
did not talce place till two years after Ids death/’ Mr. Itoscoo 
lias philosophically vindicated tlie honour wliich Ids hero lias 
justly received, by employing the principle which in this 
article has been developed. “ Though Lorenzo do’ Meditd 
could not perliaps have prevented tlie important events that 
took place in other nations of Europe, it by no means follows 
that the life or death of Lorenzo was ecpialiy indifreront to 
the affairs of Italy, or that circumstances would have been 
the same in case he bad lived, tis in tlic event of Ids death.” 
Mr. Iloscoe then proceeds to show how Lorenzo’s ^‘prudent 
measures and proper representations might probably have 
prevented the French expedition, which Charles thg Eighth 
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was frequently on the point of abandoning. Loi’onzo would 
not cei’tainly have tah'en the precipitate measures of his son 
Piero, in surrendering tl to Floreiitine Ibrtressos. 11 is family 
vrould not in conBcquenee liave been ex[kelled the city ; a 
|)oworf’ul miad might have inilueneed the discordant polities 
of tlic; Italian ])rinee.s in one eommon defence; a slight op]M:>- 
sition to tlu^ iVigitive army ol' France, at the pass of Faro, 
miglrb liave given ilie French sovereigns a wholCvSome lesson, 
and jjrevonted thoso‘ bloody contests that were soon afterwards 
renewed in Itidy. As a smyle remuve at chess varies the 
'whole yaree, so the death of an individual of such imjKirtance 
in tile affairs of Fiiropo as Loreii/.o lUf IMedici could not i'ail 
of })rodueing such a cliange in its political rcdatioiis UvS must 
Jiave varied them iu an incalculable degree.” Ihgiiotti also 
describes ilie state of Italy at tins time. Had Lorenzo lived, 
to ]\avc seen his son elevated to the pa])a(,y, this iustorian, 
adopting our jiresent princi[>]e% exclaims, A happy evil for 
Italy and Tuscany had tuex occi Kiini) ! On this head we 
can, indeed, lie only allowed to eonjeciure ; liut the ianey, 
guided by reason, may exjiatiate at will in tiii.s imay inary 
state, and contemplate Italy re-iuiited by a stronger liond, 
llourisliing under its own ijistituiions and arts, ami delivered 
from all tliose lamented struggh's wlueii occurred within so 
short a period of time.” 

Wliitaker, iu his Tindieation of Alary Queen of Scots,” 
has a sijccidation in the true spirit of lids artkde. When 
such dependenei^ was made upon Elizafieth’s dying without 
issue, the C<)untes,s of Shrewshuiy IihlI her son pmrposely 
residing in fjondon, with two good and a])le horses eontinualiy 
ready to give the earliest intelligence of the sick Flizabellds 
deatli to tlie imprisoned Alary. On tliis tlie historian observes, 

And ha<l this not improhahle event actually taken place, 
what a different complexion vmdd our hislory have asmamed 
Jr am ichnl it wears at present I Alaiy would have Ijeen carried 
from a prison to a throne. Tier wise conduct in prison wouhl 
liave been applauded by all. From Tutbnry, irom Sheffield, 
and from Chatswortli, slui would Irave been said to Isave 
touched witli a gentle and masterly hand the springs that 
actuated all tiio nation, against the death of her tyrannical 
cousin,” Ac. So ductile is hi.story in the liands of man ! and 
so peculiarly' does it bend to tlie force of success, and \viiy\> 
witli the warmth of prosperity ! 

Tims important events .have been nearly occurring, wliicb, 
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]io\vovei\ did not take place; and others liavo happened wliich 
may be traced to accident, and to the character of an indivi- 
dual. We shall eniari^e our conception of the nature of 
liuman events, and gather some uselul instruction in our 
Idstorical reading l.ty pausing at intervals; contemplating, 
for a inornc-ut, on ccrialn events wliich have not happened! 


OF FALSE rOLTTICAL llEl^OKTS. 

A 1 ’ VLSI: report, if believed during three days, may be of 
great service to a government.” This political maxim has 
])een ascribed to Catharine dc’ Afediei, an adept in corps 
dielat, the arcana imperii ! l>et\veen solid lying and dis- 
guised trutli tliCre is a difrcvenc^'. Imown to Nvidtcrs vsliilled in 

the art of governing mankiud by <lecv.‘lving; them as 
polities, illuiiulerstood, have been deihied., and as, indeed, all 
party -politics are. These forgers prefer to nse tlie truth 
disguised to the gross (ictlon. WJien tlu^ real truth can no 
longer be concealed, then tlioy can confidently refer to it; 
for tliey can still explain and obscure, vvliile 11)03^ seeui'O on 
tbcij’ side the pnidy wliose cause they have advocated. A, 
curious rea<ler of histoiy may discover the tem])orar\e and 
sojneiimes the lasting advantages of spreading ramours de- 
signed to disguise, or to counteract tlie-real state of thingvS. 
Hucli reports, set a goirig, serve to break do\vn tlie sbarj) and 
iatul point of a panic, wliieli might instanify occur ; in this 
way the public is saved fi’om the liorrovs (>f consternation, 
and the stiga'factioi'i of dcs|>air, Tliese rumours give a 
breathing time to prepare fo 3 ’ the disaster, wliielv is doled out 
cautiously ; and, as might be sliown, in some cases these iirst 
rcjxirts Iiave left an event in .so amhiguous a state, tliat a 
doubt may still arise whether tliese rej.iorts vxu’e really desti- 
tute* of trutli I Sucdi reports, once printed, enter into liistory, 
and sadlj' perplex the honest historian. Of a battle fongiit 
in a I’emote situation, both parties for a long time, at liome, 
may dispute the victory after the event, and the pen may 
prolong wbat the sword bad long decided, Tliis has been 
no unusual circumstance ; of several of the most important 
batties on which the fate of Europe has hung, were wo to 
rely on some reports of the time, we might still iloubt of the 
manner of the transaction. A skirmish bas been often raised 
into an arranged bail ie, and a ilefeat concealed in an account 
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xof (be killed and wounded, wliilc victory lias been cleinied liy 
both parties! Viileroy, in all liis encounters with Marl- 
boi’ough, always sent borne de?patche^s by wbicli no one 
eonld sus])ect tirat ho was discoindtcd. Pompey, alter his 
bhal battle witdi Cinsar, sent letters to all the provinces and 
cities of the liomans, describing* with gi’oater courage ihaii 
l.'i bad ibught, so that a re|)ort gCin.Tally pr’evadeal that 
Ctt‘sav liad lost the battle : Plutarch intorn^s ns, that tlirce 
liuiidred writers had described llic buttle of Maratlion. IMany 
doabtless laid co|)ied tbeir predecessors ; lint it wovikl perha|rs 
have sur]>rised ns to liavc observaal how materially some dil- 
lered in their narratives. 

In loolving o\a.‘r a collection of niarmscript hdlcrs of the 
tinios of Jain(‘S liic hirst, 1. was stnudv Iiy tire contradictory 
rf |)()rts of the resnU, of the iamoivs battle of Lntzon, so gloriou.s 
ard so fatal to (dnstavns Adolpdnis ; the victor}' ^vas some- 
times reported to Inive lieen obtained by tlio Swedx‘s ; bat a 
g^nefal uncandainty, a sort of mystery, agitated tin.' rnajoi’d-y 
ot the nation, wlio were staunch to tlie ])rote.st;iUt caiise. 
Tlils state of anxious suspense Ifisted a considerable time. 
The fatal truth gi'aclnally came i/i rqxirts ch(in(jin>j in their 
progress ; if the victory v;as jillowcd, tlie deatli ol: tl'ie Pro- 
testant Hero closed all liope ! The historian ol fiiistavus 
Adoiplms observes on tins occasion, that “ Pew conners were 
better received than those wlio conveyed the acc^ounts ol the 
king’s death to declared enemies or concealed ill-wisher.s ; nor 
did the I’cport gnartly displease the court ol White! ad] , whei'o 
the ministry, as it n.sually happens in cases ot tinndit}', had 
its degree of a]>prehensions for fear the event should not lx* 
true; and, as I liave leurnt from good authority*. Imposed 
silence on the nevws-' writers, and intimated tlie sa-ne to IIjc 
]) ulpit in case airy funeral encomium might proceed iroin that 
quarterd’ Althongdi tlie motive assigned l>y toe nwitfriy 'that 
of the secret indisposition of the cabinet ol James tlie lii'st 
towards tlie fortunes of tiustavus, is to me l)y no means cer- 
tain, unquestionably the knowledge ol this disastrous event 
was long kept back by a timid ministry,” and the iiuetuating 
reports probably regulated by their designs. 

The same eircu instance oocnrj‘ed on anothej' important 
event in modern histoiy, where wo may observe the artilieo of 
party veriters in disguising or suppri'ssing the real fact, i his 
was tlie famous battle of the ihjyne. The Preneh e.'itliolic 
jiarty long re|)ortcd tliat Count Lauzuu liad won tlie laittlc, 
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and tliat the Third was ]vi]led. ijussy Eabulin in 

some monioirs^ in wliicli he ny)]>earri to have re^'istored public 
events witliout serutinisinj^* their tnith, snys, cliroideled this 
aecuuut according as tiie first reports gave out ; wiieu ivt 
]one;ih the real fact reached them, the party did not like lo 
lose then* ])retciulcd victory.” Pcrc ijondcl, who i^ubiisiied. 
a rcgistcM’ of the tiencs, wliich is iavoiii’al.dy noticed in the 
‘‘ ^Noiua^lk^s dc la Eopuhlique dcs Tjcttresf’ ibr IGDO, lias 
recorded tlie event in this deceptive manner: The Battle t)l' 
tin^ Ifovue in Ireland; Sehoud)erg is killed there at the head 
oi tlie hnglisln'’ Tins is ‘‘ an eijuivoeator !” The writer ro- 
s<dve<l to eonec'al the dideat of James's partly and cautiously 
sUjciresses any mention of a victenw, but very carefully givc.s 
a real, fact, l)y Avliieh his readers would hardly doubt of tlw 
deleat of the Englisii 1 We are so accustomed to this tralhe 
(d iaJse re])orts, tliat \vc are S{aircely aware that many imjioi- 
taut events rccorderi in idstory wm'e ui their day strangely 
disguised by such mystitying accounts, d'liis wo can only 
dis(.*ovcr by readijig private letters written at the inomont. 
-Bayle lias coilcoted scu'cral i'cinarkalde absurdities of tliisd 
kind, which veere s])i*ead abroad to ansNver a teinporaiy pur- 
pose, but wliich had never been known to us had ihese 
eontcmporai’y letters not: l.)oeii puhlished. A r(']jort was ] 3 j’e- 
vident in Ilolland in 1580, t.hat the kings of France and 
vtipain and the (hike of Alva were dead; a felicity which for 
a time sustained tlu' exhausted spirits of the revolutionists. 
At tVie invasion of the Spanish Annatla, Ihvrleigh spread 
reports o( th(» thundwscrewas, and()ther instrumoits of torture, 
wliich the Sjianiards luid In-ouglit with tliem, and thus in- 
hiimcvl the: hrdrod of the nation. The horrid story of the 
Oloody Colonel Kii'k is considered ns one of those ['olilieal 
ibrgerics to serve the purpose of bkiekeniiig a zealous jnuli.ein. 

False rc])orts are sometimes stratagems of \Yar. Wheu 
th e chiefs of the League had lost the battle at Ivry, Avith an 
army broken and discomfited they still kept possession of 
Paris merely by imposing oh the inhahitants all sorts of 
false reports, such a.s the death of the king of Navarre at the 
fortunate moment Avlien victor \g undetermined on which side 
to incline, turned for the Leaguers; and tliey gave out bdse 
reports of a luunher of victories they had elsewhere ohtaiiiGd. 
Such tales, di.si;rihuted in pamphlets and ballads among a 
people agitated by doubts and- fears, are gladly believed ; 
ikittering tbiCir wishes or soothing their alaiens, tlioy contri- 
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bate to tlieir ease, and are too agreeable to allow tiine for 
refiection. 

The liistory of a report creating a })anic may be traced in 
the Irish insuri’ection, in the curious iricmoirs of James the 
Second. A forged |n’ociamution of the Ih’ince of Orange was 
set Ibrth by one and a rurnoiir spread Unit ttie Irisli 

troops were Ivilling and burniiig in ali parts of tlie Icingdom ! 
A inagic-liko paide instantly ran througli the })eop!e, so tlmt 
iii one (piarte-; of the town of .Oroo-ljeda tliey inuigined that 
the other was fdled with blood and ruin. During this panic 
pregnant women mlsearrietl, aged persons died with terror, 
wliile the truth was. Unit tlie Irish tiieinselves were disaiTned 
and dis[)ersed, in utter want of a meal or a lodging ! 

In the nnlnippy times of our civil wars under Cliarles the 
J^''jrst, the ne\vspa[)ors and the private letters alTord spceinicns 
of tills political coutrivauce of lalsii reports of every species. 
ISTo extravagance o(‘ invention to spread a terror against a 
party ivas too gross, and tlic city of London was one day' 
alarmed that the royalists were occupied hy a jilan of* blowing 
up the river Thames, by an immense (piantity of ])owder 
wurelioused at the river-side ; and that there existed an or- 
ganised though invisible brotherhood of man v thousands with 
consecrated k^tives ;• tliose who lie.'^itated to give eri'ditto 
sindi rumours werti bremded as malignants, wlm took not the 
danger of the [parliament to lieart. .I'orged consjiiracies and 
reports of great hut distant victi>i'ios were inventioiis to keep 
up the s’oivit of a p:o*ty, but oilenci’ jirognosticated some in- 
tended change in the government. When tlic'y wore desirous 
of augmenting tlio army, or introducing now garrisons, or 
using ,, an extreme measure with the city, or the royalists, 
there wms al\vay.s anew conspiraey set afloat; or when any 
great alfair was to ho carried in [>ar] lament, letters of great 
vietoi'ies were ])ublished to dishearten the op[)Ositiou, and 
iniVis(? additional boianess in their own party. If tlie report 
lasted only a few days, it obtained its purpose, and verified 
the observation of Catharine do' Mediei. Those politicians 
wlio raise such false reports obtain tlieir end : like tlie archi- 
tect Avho, in building an arch, supports it with circular primps 
and pieces of timber, or any temporary rubliisli, till lie closes 
the arch; and wiien it can support itself, he throws away tiie 
props ! There is no class of political lying wdrich can want 
for illustration if we consult tlie records .of our civil wars ; 
there we may trace the Vvholc art in all the nice management 
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of its shades, its qualities, aind its more complicated parts, 
troin invective to and from inuendo to {jrcvai-ication ! 

Vv^e may admire the scnqnilous Correction of a lie which they 
had told, l>y another which they arc telling- ! and triple lying 
to overreach their o]>ponents. Royalists and I Parliamenta- 
rians wej’c {11 ike ; for, to tell one great trutli, th;j dather of 
lies ’Vis of no party 

As nothing is new under the snn/’ so this art of deceivdng 
the juiblic was unquestionahly practised among tlie ancients. 
Sypliax sent Seijiio word that he could not unite v.dth the 
iionians, hut:, on the contrary, had dec]ar(Hl for tiie Carthagi- 
nians. 'I4;e Moman army were then anxiously waiting for his 
expected succours : Scjpio was careful to sliovr tlie utmost 
mviJity to tliese {unhassadors, and ostentatiously t riaiicd tliern 
witli presents, that liis soldiers might believe thc'y were only 
returning to lia.sten the army of Syjihax to join tlm. ivomans. 
Livy censures the .Roman consuh wlio, iii'tcv tiie dcleat at 
Canuio, told the de]>uties ol' tlie allies the whole loss they had 
sustained : '‘This coi.isul,” .says Livy, “ Iw giving too faithful 
and open an account of liis def. xit, made i)oth hiniself and Iiis 
rirmy appear still more coiiteniptihle.'’ The result of the 
sim])lleity of tlie consul was, tluit the allies, despairing that 
tlie Romans wouhl evt'r recover their losses, deemed it prin 
dent to rnalcc terms v.dtli .Mauniiail. Rlntareh tells an amu- 
sing story, in his way, of the liatMral ]n-og]‘ess of a re’port 
whicli was contrary to tlm wislies of tiie govv-rnment ; the 
miluqipy rcqt jrter suhen.MA punishment as long as the rumour 
yirevaihul, though at last it proved true. A stranga^r landing 
Jrom Sicily, at {i harhev’s sho]). delivered all the partieiihirs vd' 
the defeat of tlie Athenians ; of winch, howes er, trie jieoplc 
were yet uninformed. The Irarbcr ]cav<es unlriirimed the re- 
poidor’s l.ieard, and flies away to vent the news in the city, 
w licre he told the Ardions wiiat he laad Imard. d1.te wlioio 
eiU’ was thrown into a ferment. Tlie Archons called an 
assembly of the jieoipie, and produced tire luckless barber, Vvdio 
in confusion could not give any sati.sfactory account of the 
first reporter. He was condemned as a s|)rt,‘ader of Ailso 
news, and a disturber of the public quiet •, for the Athejiians 

One of tbe iin-st al).surd re[>ort.s that over frightened -private society 
was t.hat. whicli pr<.' vailed in Pari? at tlio end of the seveateenih century. 

I t was, th;it the desnits used .a poisoned suuff wliich tl.ey gave to their oppo- 
nents', with the fasliiunabjc prdivencss of the day in ‘ ‘ oCcring a pinch 
and vhi(-li for a tinie. dotcrivd the cuotoni. 
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could not", imagine but that they, were invincible ! The l)avber 
was dragged to the wheel and tortured, till the disaster was 
more tlian confirmed. Bayle, referring to tliis storjg ob- 
serves, that had tlio barber reportixl a victory, though it had 
proved to be false, ho would not liave been punished ; a, slnanvd 
observation, which oeenrred to liim from his recollection of 
tluy fate of Stratoeles. Tliis person persuaded the Athenians 
to perform a. jniblic sacrifice and thanksgiving for a victory 
obtained at sea, though he well knew at the time that the 
Atlienian licet had been totally defea.ted. When the calamity 
could no longer lie concealed, the. |)co]>]o charged him witli 
being an impostor: but Btratoeles saved his life and molliiied 
their anger by tlie pleasant turn he gave tiie wliole ahair. 

Have i (lone you any injury?’' said he. Is it not owing 
to nu'^ tlnit you liave spent three days in tlie pleasures of 
victory ?” I tliiiik tliat this sjireader of g;ood, but tietitious 
news, should liave occupied the wheel of the luckless barber, 
who had spread bad iiut true news; for the barber luid no iii- 
tontioii oi deception, d.)ut Straloeles had; and the cp-iestion 
liere to lie tried, was not the truth or tlie falsity of tlie re- 
ports, but wliether the reporters intended to (ieecive llieir 
fellow-citizens? The Chronicle” and the Post” must ho 
challenged on such a jury, and all tlie race of news-scribes, 
whom Ikitiu eliaracterises us hominnm (jenus adidacujsimtim 
mfoidaoissmtim avuUssimim. Latin supeilatives are too rich 
t.o suhbr a translation. But what Putin says in liis Lettcu' 
v>56 may bo applied : These writers insert in tlieir jiapers 
tilings they do not know, and ought inA to write. It is the 
same trick that is jilaying wliieh was formerly played; it is 
tile very sanuj farce, only it is exliihited by new actors. Tile 
worst eireumstaiice, I think, in this is, that this trick will 
continue playing a long; course of years, and that the public 
suiler a great deal too much by it.” 


OF 8UrPRESS0KS AND DILAriTATORS OF MANtTSCRIPTS. 

AIaku SCRIPTS are suppressed or de.stroyed from motives which 
require to he noticed. FlagiariAts, at least, have the merit of 
preservation : tliey may hlush at their ai'tifices, and desei’vc 
the pillory, hut their practices do not incur tlie cajutal crime 
of felony. Semassi, the writer of tlie curious Life of Tasso, was 
guilty of an extraordinary sup))ression in lus zeal for tlm 
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poct'y memory. The story remains to be tokl^ for it is but 
little known. 

Gjiblco, i)i early life, was a lecturer at the university of 
Pisa : (lelig'biii)g' in ])oetical studies, he was tlien more of a 
critic than a p]nloso])her, and liad Ariosto by heart. Tins 
great man eaiiglit the litei’ary mania \vliich broke out about 
his tirvic, when the Cruseans so absurdly began tisoir ^Gk)n- 
i]’.>vcrsio irasseseli(%” and raised up two poetical factions, 
wliich infected the Italians with a national lever. Tasso and 
Ariosto were ])crpetually weiglied and outweighed agovinst 
eacli other; (xaliieo wrote annotations on Tasso, stanza after 
stanza, and >vithout i^eserve, treating the majestic laird with 
a severity which must havi^ thrown the Tassoists into an 
agon}’. Our critic lent his numuseript to daeopo Mazzoni, 
who, in’ohably heiug a disguised Tassoist, by some aeeouut- 
aide means eontrivaal that tlie rnaiuiseript slunild be absolutely 
lost ! — to the dc(‘p regret of the author and all ti\e Arios- 
toists. The [)]jilosopher descended to Ins grave — not with- 
out uecasional groans — nor without exulting reniiniseenees of 
tlie blows lie Iiad in liis youth iutlietcd on the great rival of 
Ariosto — and the vuinpur oi’ such a work long iloated on tra- 
dition ! d'wo centuries Imd nearly elapsed, when Serassi, 
employed on his elaborate Life of Tasso, among bis uninter- 
ru])ted resoarelics in the public libraries of Pome, discovered 
a miseellaneous volimie, in which, on a cursory examination, 
be lound de[)Osited tl'ic lost manasori|)t of Galileo ! It was a 
shock fiMin which, ^lerliaps, the zealous biograpljcr of Tasso 
never iairl}^ recovered ; tin* awi’id name of Galileo sanctioned 
the asperity oi critical decision, and more particularly the 
severe remarks on tlie language, a sulijeet on which the Ita- 
lians are so morliidly delicate, and so trivially grave. Serassi G 
conduct on this occasion was at once political, timorous, and 
cunning. Gladly would he have annihilated tlie original, but 
this was impossihic ! It was some consolation that the manu- 
script was totally unknown — for having got mixed wdth others, 
it had accidieitally been passed over, and not entered into the 
catalogue ; his own diligent eye only had detected its exist- 
ence. Kessuno fin ora sa, faori\li vie, ,S7? vi sla, ne dove 
sla, e cost non potrd darsl alia lacef &c. Put in the true 
spirit of a collector, avaricious of all things connected with liLs 
pursuits, Serassi cautiously, hut completely, transcribed the 
precious manuscript, with au intention, aeenrding to his me- 
moraudum, to unravel all its sopbistry» However, although 
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the Ahbatc never wanted leisure, he persevered in his silence ; 
ytd lie often treniblt'd lest some future explorer of manuscripts 
might be found as shai‘psighted as hitnseir. ilc was so cau- 
tious as not even to venture to note down the library wlierc 
the manuscript was to be found, and to this day no one ap- 
pears to liaye fallen on the voliiuie! On tlie death of Serassi, 
his papers eanie to the hands of the Duke of Ceri, a lover of 
literature ; tlic transcript of the yet undiseovgred original was 
then revealed ! and this secret history of the manuserij3t was 
drawn from a note on the title-page written by Serassi liini- 
self. To satisfy the urgent curiosity of the literati, these 
annotations on Tasso by Galileo were juiblislied in I7b3. 
Here is a work, which, from its earliest stage, much pains had 
been taken to suppress; but vSerassi’s colhading }>assion iiulu- 
cing him to preserve wlint he himself so inucli wislied sliould 
never appear, fmally occasioned its puhlieation ! It adds oiu3 
evid()nee to t\\e many vvhieli prove that such sinister ju-aeliees 
have been frequently used by the historians of a party, poetic 
or qjolitic. 

Unquestionably this entire su]>pression of manuscripts lias 
been, too frequently practised, it is suspected that our his- 
torical anti(juary, Sjieed, owed many obligations to the leai*ncd 
Hugh Brougliton, for be [>ossesse<[ a vast numljcr of his MSS. 
which he burnt, Wliy did he burn F If persons place them- 
selves in snspieions situations, they must not eouqilain if tliey 
be suspected. Wo have liad historians who, wlieiiever they 
met witli infonnation which lias not suited their histori(!al 
system, or their inveterate prejudices, have employed interpo- 
lations, castrations, and forgeries, and in some cases have; 
annihilated the entire document. Ledand’s invalual^lo nianu- 
scripfs were left at Inks deatli in the confused state in which 
the mind of the writer liad sunlv, overcome by his inees>saut 
labours, when tins royal antiquaiy was employed by Heniy 
the Eightli to write our national antiquities. His scattered 
manuscripts were long a cotnmon prey to many who never 
acknowledged tliiar fountain head; among these suppressors 
and dilapidators pre-eminently stands the crafty Italian Poly- 
clorc Vergil, who not only drew largely from this source, but, 
to cover the robber\q did not omit to depreciate the father of 
our antiquities — an act of a piece with the character of the 
man, who is said to have collected and burnt a greater number 
of historical MSS. than would have loaded a wagon, to prevent 
tlie detection of, the numerous fabrications in Ids history of 
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Engliuid, whicli was composed to gratify Maiy and tlxe 
Catlioiic cause, 

Tlie Harleian manuscript, 7371), is a collection of state- 
letters. This MS. lias four leaves entirely torn out, and is 
acconipairied by tai.s extraordinary memorandum, signed by 
the ]>vinc'ipal librarian. 


Upon examination of tliU booh, Nov. 12, 1764, these 
four last leaves were torn out. 


0. Mobtox. 


Mem. Nov. 12, sent down to Mrs. Macaulay.’^ 

As no mcmoraiidiirn of the name of any student to wliom 
a inaniiscript is delivered for his researdies was ever made, 
l>ef()j'e or since, or in the nature of things will over be, this 
memoran^IuuL must invoiv(^ our female historian in tiie oldoquy 
of this dilapidation.^ Such dishonest practices of ])arty 
feeling, indeed, are not peculiar to any party. In Uoscoe’s 
Illustrations” of Ids Lilb of Lorenzo de’ Medici, we discover 
tliat Ifabroni, whoso character scarcely admit.s of ■suspicion, 
appears to liave known of the existence of an unpublished 
letter of Sixtus l\u, which involves that pontiif dee]dy in 
the {issassinatioii projected by tlm Pazzi ; but be carefully 
sup])ressed its notice : yet, in his conscience, be could not 
avokl alluding to such doeuments, wiiidi ho concealed by his 
silence, lloseoe has apologised Ibr Pabroni overlooking this 
dcadsivo evidence of tlie guilt of tlie }\ypoeritical pontili* 
in the mass of manuscripts ; a circumstance not likel}' to 
Inivo occurred, however, to tins laborious historical inquirer. 
All parly feeling is the same active spirit with an opjxosite 

It is D'lW alx)iit lli5rty-3f;veu years ago siooe I first iTObllslicd tliis 
anecdote ; at the same time I received iniixnMatioii that ouv female his* 
torlau and dilajddatiir had acted in this jnanupr more tliaii once. At that 
distance of time tlu's rnmouv, so notorious at the British Miisoiun, it way 
irnfiossihle to aiitheuticatc. The Kov. WilUani (Iraham, tlie siu'viviDg 
husband of Irlrs. Macaulay, intemperately called on Dr. Morton, in a very 
advanced period of life, to declare that “ it appeared to Id ni that Die note 
does not eonUiui any evidence that the leaves were torn out by iifrs. 
hlacfuday.’’ It was more apparent to the imprejndiced ilmt the do«rtor 
must have singul.'uiy lost the use of his memory, when he could not 
explain his own ohlcial note, which, perhaps, at the time ho was compelled 
to insert. Dr. Morton was not unfriendly to Mrs. IilaeanJay’s political 
party ; he was the editor of Wldtclookehs “Diary of his Embassy to tlie 
Queen of Sweden,” and has, I believe, largely ca.gtra ted the work. The 
original lies at the British Museum. 
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dir(!etiovu We have a rcinarkahle case, where a most inti'- 
restiug liistorical production ha?^ been silently annihiiated hv 
the consent oHoth parties. There once existed an im|)Oi’tant 
diaiy of a very extraordinary character, Sir George Savlll'', 
alter wards Marquis of Halifax. Tliis inastcr-sjnrit, for such 
1 am ijicliufd to consider the author of the little book of 

Maxims and lldlcction.s,” witli a pliilosojdiical indiircrence, 
ap})ears to have lield in equal contempt all the factions of his 
times, and consequently lias often incurred their severe cen- 
sures. Among other things, the Marquis of Halifax had 
noted down tlie conversation he had had witli (dnirles the 
Second, iind the great and busy cbarax^tc'rs of the age. Of 
this curious secret history theix.* existed two copies, and the 
noble writer imagimxf that liy tins means lio had ciirolidly 
secured tlieir existence ; yet both copies were destroyia] from 
o})posite laoti VOS ; tlie one at tlio instigation of .Po]ie, wlio 
■was alarmed at tliuling some of the eatholie intrigm^s of the 
court dev<‘lopv-Al ; and the oilier at the suggestion of a noble 
friend, wlio \vas equally slioekod at dlscoveihig that liis I'jariy, 
the liovolutionists, had sometimes practised mean and dis- 
lionouralde deceptions. It is in tliese legaeies of liononrable 
men, of wliatever party tliey may be, that we t'xpeet to find 
truth and siucerity ; but thus it happens that the last hope 
of posterity is frustrated by the artiiiegs, or the malignity, r>f 
tliese party-jatssions. ihiltenev, altervvards tlie Earl ot ikitli, 
liadi also pre[)ared memoii’S of Ids tinu^s, wldch he proj>(>sed to 
eon fide to I 'r. Douglas, bisho|) of tSalislmiTj to lie eorn])ose:[ 
by the bishop; but his lordship’s heir, the General, insisteil 
on destroying tliese authentic iiocunu.'nts, of tire' value of 
wldeli we laive a notion by one of those conversations wldeli 
the earl was in the habit of indulging witli Hooke, wliom lie 
at that time appears to have intende!.! i'n* his liistoiaan. Tlie 
Earl of Arigleseats MS. History ol’ the Truubli's of li’elaud, 
and also a Diary of Iris own Times, Inuoj liemi sujipi’cssud ; a 
hus}" observer of bis contemporaries, his tale would matoi-iaily 
bavc' assisted a later Id-storian. 

The same hostility to inaniLScripts, a.s may lie easily ima- 
gined, has occurred, perhaps more frequently, on the continent. 

1 shall furnish one considerable fact. A Ei-eneh eanon, Claude 
Jolj, a l>old and learned writer, had fu'dshed an ample life of 
Erasmus, which ineluded^a history of tla^ restoration of lite- 
rature at tlie close of the jlfteenth and the beginning of tlm 
sixteenth century. Colomies tells us, that tiicj author hud 
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read over the works of Erasmus seven times ; we have posi- 
t/ive evidence that the MS. was linished for the press : the 
<4u’dinui de Noailles would examine tbe work himself; this 
iniportant history was not only su])pressed, but the hope 
entertained, of finding it among the cardinals papers, was 
never realise<l. 

Tlieso are instances of the annihilation of In story ; but 
there is a j^artial su}jpressi on, or castration of passages, equally 
latal to the ceLiise of truth : a practice too prevalent among 
tiio first editors of memoirs. Ey such deprivations of the 
text we have lost important truths, vvdiile, in some cases, by 
interpolations, we have been loaded with the iictions of a 
jjarty. Original memoirs, wlien pidjlished, siiould now be de- 
posited at that great institution, consecrated to our national 
history- -the IJritish Museum, to be veritied at all times. In 
Lord Herbert's history of Ilamry the Eight In 1 iind, l)y a 
manuscript note, that sev(‘ral things were not permitted to 
he printed, and that the original iMS. \;as supposed to be in 
Mr. Sheldon’s custody, in 1C)87. Camden told Sir Kobert 
Filmore tliat he was not suflered to print all l\is annals of 
Elizabeth ; hut he ])rovideDt]y sent these expurgated passages 
to ].)e Thou, wlio printed them iaitblully ; and it is remark- 
able that I)e ddiou Idmseif used tlie same }>recaution in tlio 
eontiiiuafcion of his own liistoiy. We like remote truths, but 
truths too near us never tail to alarm ourselves, our cou- 
nexions, arid our party. Milton, in eonqjosing Ids History 
of England, introduced, in the third liook, a very remarkable 
digression, on tlie cliaracters of the Long Farliaiuent ; a most 
animateel descrljition of a class of iiolitical adventurers witli 
whom mudern history has presented many paralleis, IVoin 
tenderness to a party tlien imagined to be subdued, it was 
struck out by command, nor do I hud it restituted in 
Kermett’s Collection of English Histories. This admii’able 
and exquisite delineation has been preserved in a ]3am]d)let 
printed in IGSl, which lias fortunately exhibited one of the 
warmest pictures in design and colouring by a master’s 
hand. One of our most important volumes of secret history, 
Whiteloeke’s Memorials,’’ was published by Artliur, Earl 
of Anglesca, in 1(382, who took considerable liberties with 
the manuscript ; another edition appeared in 1782, which 
rc'stored the many important pas^iges through which the 
earl appears to have struck his castrating pen. The restitu- 
tion of the castrated passages has not much increased the 
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)nai>Ti!tu(le of this folio volume; for the omissiojis usually 
consisted of a clianicteristic stroke, or sliort critical opinion, 
^vhich did not hannonise with the private feeling’s of the Earl 
of Anglesea. Tu consequonee of the volume not being much 
enlarged to the eye, and being nnaccompanied by a single line 
of preface to inform us of the value ol‘ tliis more complete 
edition, the booksellers imagine tliat there can be no material 
ditferenee betvveeif the two editions, and wonder at the biblio- 
polical mystery that they can afford to sell the edition of 1082 
at ten shillings, and have li ve g-uineas for the edition of 17^2 i 
Hume who, 1 have betm told, wrote liis history usually on a 
sofa, vvitli the cjhcurean indolence of Ids fine g-enius, always 
refers to tlie old truncated and faithless edition of Wluteloeke 
— so little in his day did the critical history of books enter 
into the studies of authors, or such was the enrdessness of 
our liistorian ! There is more pldlosophy in editions than 
some pldlosophers are aware of. Eerha|)s most Memoirs'* 
have been unfaithfall}" })ublis]ied, “curtailed of their fair pro- 
portions and not a few miglifc be noticed which subsequent 
editors have restored to tlieir original state, by uniting their 
dislocated limbs. Unquestionably Ihission lias sinnctimes 
annihilated manuscripts, and tamely revenged itself on the 
papers of hated writers ! Louis the Eourteenth, with hiS' 
own hands, after the death of Eenelon, burnt all tlie manu- 
scripts wliich tlie Duke of Burgundy had preserved of ius> 
preceptor. 

*As an example of the suppressors and dilapidators of manu- 
seri}3ts, 1 shall give an oxtraordiiuuy fact concerning Louis 
the Fourteentli, more in his hrvour. llis eharaeter appears^ 
like some other liistoncal personages, equally disguised by 
adulation and calumny. That monarch was not tlie Xero 
^vhich l)is revocation of the edict of Nantes made him seeiu 
to tlie French protestants. He was far from approving of 
the violent measures of his catholic clergy. This opinion of 
that sovereign was, however, carefully suppressed, when bis 
“ Instructions to the Dauphin” were first published. It is 
now ascertained that Louis the Fourteenth was for many 
years equally zealous and industrious ; and, among other 
useful attempts, composed an elaborate “ Discours ” for the 
dauphin for his future conduct. The king gave his manu- 
script to Pelisson to revise ; but after the revision our royal 
writer frequently inserted additional paragraphs. The work 
first appeared in an anonymous “ Becueil d’OpuscuIes Litte- 

TOL. II. GO 
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rnircp, Amsterdam, 1767,*’ which Barbier, in his ‘‘ Anonymes,” 
tells us was ‘‘redige par Pelissoji ; le tout publi6 par FAbbe 
Olivet.” , When at length the printed work was collated with 
the manuscript original, several suppressions of the royal senti- 
ments appeared ; and tlie editors, too catholic, had, with more 
particular caution, thrown aside what clearly showed Louis 
the Fourteemth was far from approving of the violences used 
against the protestants. The following passage was entirely 
omitted: ''it seems to me, my son, that those who employ 
extreme and violent remedies do not know the nature of the 
evil, occasioned in part by heated minds, which, left to them- 
selves, would insensibh'^ he extinguished, rather than rekindle 
them afresh by the i'orce of contradiction ; above all, when 
the corruption is not confined to a small number, but difiused 
through all parts of the state; besides, the Reformers said 
many true things ! The best method to have reduced little 
by little tin; Huguenots of my kingdom, was not to have 
pursued them by any direct severity pointed at them.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montugue is a remarkable instance of 
an author nearly lost to the nation ; she is only known to 
posterity a chance publication ; for such were her famous 
Turkish letters, tlie manuscript of which her family^ once pur- 
chased with an intention to suj^pvess, but they were frustrated 
by a transcript. The more recent letters were reluctantly 
extracted out of the family trunks, and surrendered in ex- 
change for certain family documents, which had fallen into 
the hands of a bookseller. Had it depended on her relatives, 
the name of Lady M ary liad only readied us in the satires of 
Pope.* The greater part of her epistolary correspondence 
was de.stroyed by her’ mother; and what that good and 
Gothic lady spared, was suppressed by the hereditary auste- 
rity of rank, of which her lamily was too susceptible. Tlie 
entire correspondence of this admirable writer and studious 
Avoman (for once, in perusing some unpublished letters of 
Lady Mary’s, I discovered that “ she had been in the habit 
of reading seven hours a clay for many years”) would un- 
doubtedly have exhibited a fine statue, instead of the torso 
we now possess ; and we might have lived with her ladyship, 
as we do with Madame de Sevigne. This 1 have mentioned 
elsewhere ; but I have since discovered that a considerable 
correspondence of Lady Mary’s, for more than twenty years, 
with the widow of Colonel Forrester, who had retired to 
Rome, has been stifled in the birth. These letters, with 
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otl^er MSS. of Lady Mary’s, were given by Mrs. Forrester to 
Philip Thieknesse, \vith a discretionary power to publish. 
Tliey were held as a great acquisition by Thicknesse, and his 
bookseller; but when they had printed off the first thousand 
sheets, there were parts wlueh tliey considered might give 
pain to some of the family. Tliickuesse says, “Lady Mary 
liad in many places been uncommonly severe upon her hus- 
band, for all her letters were loaded witli a scrap or two of 
})oeti\y at him.”* A negotiation took place with an agent of 
Lord Bute’s; after some time Miss Forrester jiut in her 
claims for the MSS. ; and the whole terminated, as Thiek- 
nesse tells us, in her obtaining a pension, and Lord Jhite aU 
the MSS. 

The late Duke of Bridgewater, I am informed, burjit many 
of tlie numerous lamily ])apers, and bricked uj) a, quantity, 
\vhicli, when opened aller his death, were found to bav(; 
perished. It is said he declared that he did not clioose that 
his ancestors sliould be traced liack to a person of ii mean, 
trade, wliich it seems might possibly liavc been tlie case. 
The loss now canUot be appreciated ; but unijiiestionably 
stores of history, and perliajis of literature, were saerilhicd. 
M ilton’s manuscript of Comus was jaiblished from the Bridge- 
water collection, for it liad escaped the lirieking* up ! 

anuseripts of great interest arc fre<]UOutly suppressed 
from the sluuuoful iudillerence of the possessors. 

Mr. Mathias, in his Essay on Gray, tells us, that in addi- 
tion to tluj valuable niaimseripts of Mr. tlra^g tliere is reason 
to think tliat tliere we2*e some other papers, folia Sib^llce, in 
the possession of Mr. Mason ; but though a very diligent and 
anxious impiiry has been made after them, they cannot be dis- 
covered since liis clcatli. There was, howe\xir, one fragnnent, 
by Mr. Mason’s own description of it, ol' very great value, 
namely, “ The Blau of an intemled Speech in Latin on Jus 
appointment as Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” Mi’* Mason says, “ Irnmodiatoly on liis 
appointment, Mr. Gray sketched out an admirable plan foi* 
his inauguration speech; in which, after enumerating tlio 
preparatory aud auxiliary studies requisite, such as ancient 
liistory, geography, chronology, he descended to the 

authentic sources of the science, such as public treaties, state 

* There was one passage he recollected ;~— 

Just left my ted 

A lifeless trunk, and scarce a dreaming head ! 

G a 


o 
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records, private correspondence of ambassadors, &c. He also 
wrote the exordium of this tliesis, not, indeed, so correct as 
to l)e given by way of fragment, but so spirited in point of 
sentiment, as leaves it iniicli to be regretted that he did not 
proceed to its eonclusion.'* This fragment cannot now be 
Sound ; and after so very interesting a description of its value 
and of its importance, it is dilheult to conceive how Mi\ 
jSfason co\dd prevail upon himself to withhold it. If there bo 
a sul>ject on which more, perhaps, tliaif on any other, it would 
have been peculiarly desirable to know and to follow^ the train 
of tb(‘ ideas (d‘ dray, it is that of modern liistory, in which 
no man was more intimately, more accurately, or more t‘xten- 
sively conversanl; than our poet. A skctcdi or plan from his 
hand, on the sul)jects of history, and on those which belonged 
to it, might have taught suceeediug ages liow to conduct 
tliese important researches with national advantage ; and, 
like some wand of divination, it might have 

Pointed to beds wliore sovereign gold doth grow.* 

Dryden. 

I suspect that I could point out tlie place in which these 
precious ‘‘folia Sibyllic” of Gray’s lie interre<l ; tliey would 
no doubt 1)0 found among other Sibylline leaves of Mas()n, ia 
two large boxes, whic’h he left to tlu 3 earo of his executors. 
Those gentlemen, as I am informed, are so extremely careful 
of them, as to have intro])idly resisted the importunity of 
some lovers of literature, wliose curiosity has been aroused by 
the secreted ircasui’cs. It is a misfortune which has fre- 
quently attended tins sort of be(|uests of literary men, that 
they have left their manuscripts, like tlieir household furiii-' 
ture ; and in several eases we find that many legatees con- 
ceive that all maniiseri[)ts arc either to.be burnt, like obsolete 
receipts, or to he nailed down in a box, that they may jiot 
stir a lawsuit ! 

In a manuscript note of the times, I find that Sir lllchard 
Baker, the author of a chronicle, formerly the most |)opuliu* 
one, died in the Fleet and that his son-in-law, who had all 
his papers, burnt them for waste-paper ; and he said that 
“ he thought Sir Biehard’s life was among them An auto- 
biography of those days which wo should now highly piize. 

* I have seen a tnri.script, by the favour of a gentleman wlio sent it to* 
lac, ot Gray’s “ Directions for Heading History.’’ It had its merit, at a 
time when onr best liistories ba<l not been published, but it is entirely 
superseded by the admirable “.Metliode” of Lenglet du Fresuoy. 
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Among these mutilators of mauusevipts we cannot too 
strongly remonstrate with those who have tlie care of the 
works of others, aiul convert them into a vehicle for their 
own particular purposes, oven when they run directly counter 
to the knowledge and opinions of the orlgimd writer* Hard 
was tlie tate of holiest Anthony NVood, wiien J)i\ Fell under- 
took to luive his lustory of Oxford translated into Latin ; the 
translator, a sullen, dogged fellow, when lie observed tliat Wood 
was enraged at seeing the ]»erpetiia.l alterations of Ins co])y 
made to please J)r. Fell, delighted to alter it the moi'o ; 
wliile the greater executioner .supervising the printed slieets, 
by ‘‘ correcting, altering, or dashing out wluit lie ])lcased,” 
eoirijielled the writer pulilicly to disavo\v his own work' ! 
Sucli I liavc lieard was the case of Bryan Edwards, wlio coiu- 
posed the iirst accounts of iMungo l^ark. Bryan Edwards, 
whose ])ersonal iiitcre.sts were ojiposed to the ahcdislimcnt of 
the slave-trade, would not snller any }aissagc to stand in 
which the African traveller liad exjiressed Ins conviction of 
its inlinmanity. Park, among confideutial friends, frecjuently 
complained that his worlc did not only not contain Iris 0}>i- 
nions, hut was even interpolated witli many winch he utterly 
disclaimed ! 

Supjircssed liooks becoim.' as rare as manuseript.s. In some 
restairche.s relating t(^the history of the Mar-]>rclate faction, 
t)iat ardent conspiracy against the estaldhshed hierarchy, and 
of ^vhich tlie very name is but imperfectly to he traced in 
our liistory, 1 discovered that the books and mannseripts of 
the Mar-prelates have been too cautiously suppressed, or too 
eoi.n])letely di'stroyed ; while those on the otlna* side have 
been as carcl’ully ])reserve(b I.n our national eolleetion, the 
British Aluseum, we iiiid a great deal against Mar-pi-chite, 
but not Mar-prelate himself. 

I liave written the liistory oi this conspiracy in the tlilrd 
volume of “ Quarrels of Authors.” 


PARODIES. 

A XADY has hleu celebrity (the term is getting odious, 
narticularly to oiu* s(;araMes) Jiad two friends, whom slm 
equally admired — an elegant poet and his ]>ai’odist. She had 
contrived to ]^reveiit their meeting as long as lier .stratagems 
lasted, till at length she apologi^sed to the serious bard for in- 
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viting him when hi&t mock mnhra was to be present. Asto- 
nished, she perceived thah both men of genius felt a mutual 
esteem for each other’s opposite talent ; the ridiculed had 
perceived no malighity in the playfulness of the parody, and 
even seemed to consider it as a comjdin'ient, aware that paro- 
dists do not waste their talent on ohsciiro productioDvS ; while 
the ridiculer himself was very sensible that he Xvas the infe- 
rior poet. The lady~eritie had imagined that pahojdT must 
necessarily ho nialieioLis ; and in some cases it is said those on 
whom the parody has heeii performed have been of the same 
opinion, 

Tarody strongly resembles mirniciy, a principle in Iiuman 
nature not so artificial as it appears : Man may be well de- 
iined a mimetic animal. The African boy, who amused the 
whole hallo he journeyed with, by mimicking the gestures and 
the voice of the auctioneer who had sold him at the slave- 
inarlcet a few days Ixdore, could liave had no sense of scorn, 
of supcrioi’ity, or of malignity ; tlie boy experienced merely 
the pleasure ol‘ repeating attitudes and intonations which Jjad 
so forcibly excited his interest. The numerous parodies of 
i-Tanilet’s soliloquy were never made in derision of tliat 
solemn monologue, any more tliari tluj travesties of Virgil by 
SeaiTon and Cotton ; their authors were never so gaily mad 
MS that. We have ]>aro(Ii(\s on the J/salms h}^ Luther ; 
Dodsley [)arodicd the hook of Olironieles, and the scripture 
stylo Nvas parodied l»y hranldln in his beautiful story of 
Abral'.am ; a story he found in Jeremy Taylor, and which 
Taylor l.)orruwed from the East, for it is preserved in the 
Persijin Sadi. JVot one of these writers, ])owever, proposed to 
ridicule their originals ; sonic ingenuity in the ap[dieation 
was all they iutended. The lady-critie alluded to hadsuf-' 
fered by a panic, in imagining that a parody was necessarily a 
corrosive satire. Had she indeed proceeded one step iarLlier, 
ai}d asserted tliat parodies might he classed among the most 
malicltjus inventions in literature, when they are smcIi as 
Cohnan and Lloyd made on Oray, in their odes to Oblivion 
and Obscurity,” her reading po.ssibly might have supplied the 
materials of tin? pr(?seiit researcli. 

Parodies were frequently practised by, the ancients, and 
with them, like ourselves, consisted of a work grafted on 
another work, hut whicli turned on a different subject by a 
vslight eliange of the expres.sioiis. It iniglit be a sport of 
aiicy, tlie imiooent child of mh’th ; or a satirical arrow drawn 
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from tlie quiver of caui?tic criticism ; or it was that malig- 
nant art which only studies to make the original of the 
parody, however beautiful, contemptible and ridiculous. 
Human nature thus enters into the composition of parodies, 
and their variable character originates in the purpose of their 
application. 

There is in the million” a natural taste for hirce after 
tragedy, and they gladly relieve themselves by mitigating 
the solemn seriousness of the tragic drama; for they lind, 
that it is but “a step from the sublime to the ridiculous/’ 
The taste for parody will, I fear, always prevail ; for what- 
ever tends to ridicule a work of genius, is usually very 
agreeable to a great number of contemporaries. In tlie his- 
tory of parodies, sornci of the learned have noticed a suppo- 
sititious eii'cumstance, wliich, however, may liavo happened, 
for it is a very natural one. When the rhapsodivsts, wlio 
strolled from town to to\vn to chant diticTent fragunuits of 
tl\e poems of Honn'r, harl recited, tliey were immcdiatdy 
followed by another set of strollers — laiifoons, who made the 
same audience meriy by tlie l)ur]('s(|ue turn which they gave 
to the solemn strains whicl) had just so deeply engaged their 
attention. It is su[)poscd that wc liavo one of these traves- 
tiers of the Iliad in one Sotades, ^v'ho succeeded l.y only 
changing the measure of tlie vea’ses witliout altering the, 
word.s, which entirely disguised the Homeric character ; 
fragments of which, scattered in Dionysius Haliearnassensis, 
I leav^c to tlic curiosity of the learned Grecian.'^' Ilomer/s 
Battle of the Frogs and Miixg a learned critic, the eider 
Ileinsius, asserts, was not written ])y the ])oet, but is a 
parody on tlie poem. It is evidently as good-hiimourcd an 
one as aiyHn the ‘Hie jected Addresses.” And it was be- 
cause Homer was the most popular poet that he was most 
susceptible of the playful honours of the parodist; unless tlie 
px’ototype is I'amiliar to ns a parody is notl/mg ! <,)f those 

parodists of Homer Ave may regret the loss of . one, Timou of 
Philius, whose parodic.s were termed Silli, from Silenus ])cing 
their chief personage : ho levelled tlieni at the sophistical 
philosophers of bis age; his invocation is grafted on the 
opening of the Iliad, to recount the evil-doings of those bab- 

* Henry Stephen appears first to liave started tins subject of parody ; 
his researehes have been lioiTowed by the Abbe Sallier, to w horn, in my 
turn, I am occasionally jiidehted. Hia little diejsertatirm is ia the French 
Acaiiemy’s “M6iaoiies/’ tome vii. 39S. 
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Llers, whom he compares to the bags in which /Eolus depo- 
sitecl all his winds ; balloons inflated with em[>ty ideas ! We 
sliould like to have appropriated some of these silli^ or paro- 
dies of Timon the Sillograpli, which, however, >seem to have 
been at times calumnious.* Shenstone’s “ School Mistress,” 
and some few other ludicrous poems, derive much of their 
merit from parody. 

This taste for parodies was very prevalent with the Gre- 
cians, and is a species of humour which perhaps has been too 
rai'ely practised by the moderns : Cervantes has some pas- 
sages of this nature in his })ar()dies of the old chivalric ro- 
mances ; Fielding*, in some parts of his Tom Jones” and 
J osepli 7\ndrews,” in his burlesque poetical descri])tions *, and 
Swift, in his “Battle of J3ooks,” and “Tale of a Tub but 
few writers have equalled the delicacy and felicity of T\)pe’s 
])arodies in the “ Itnpe of tlie Lock.” Such parodies give 
relinement to burlesque. 

The ancients made a liberal use of it in tbclr satirical 
('Oinedj', and .sometimes carried it on through an entire work, 
as in the Mcnippoan satii-e, Seneca’s mock Plof/e of Claudius, 
and Lucian in his Dialogues. Tlicre are parodies ■ even in 
Plato ; and an anccdotical one, recorded of this philosopher, 
shows them in their mo.st simple state. Dissatisfied with 
his own poetical essays, lie threw them into tlie flames ; that 
is, the sag(,‘ resolved to sacrifice his verses to the god of lire ; 
and in rcjieating that lino in llomcr where Thetis addresses 
Vulcan to iin])lore his aid, the application became a pai ody, 
althougli it required no other change tliaa the insertion of 
the philosopher’s name instead of the goddess’s ; — f 

Vulcan, arise! ’tis claims thy aid I 

Eoileau alfords a liap])y instance of this simple parody. Cor- 
neille, in liis Cid, makes one of his personages I'emark, 

Pour ^Tands quo poioiit les roiJils sont ce que nous sommes, 

11s peuvent se tromper coinmc les autres honimes. 

^ See a s?peelme!i in A ulus Gellius, where this parodist veproacbe.s Plato 
for having given a high price for a book, whence he drew his Tioble dialogue 
of the TimictLs, Lib. iii, c. 3 7. 

f See Spankeim Lcs CcKiiis de rEmpcreiu* Jtrlien in his “Preuve's,” 
Pciuarque 8. Sallier judiciously observe;?, “II peat nous donuer uno juste 
idee cle cetto sorte d’ouvragc, luais ntms ne savons pas procisemeut en quel 
terns il a etc eomposC f’ uo more truly than the Iliad ikelf ! 
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A slight altevatiou became a fine parody in Boileau^s 
Chapelain D^coiffd, 

Pour grands quo soient Jes rois ils sont ce que nous soqimes, 

Ils sc trompent oi vers conune Ics autrcs liomraes. 

Wo find in Atheiiiiens the name of tlie inventor of a s]>ecies 
of parody which more inimcdiately engages our notice — 
nJiAMATic PAEOBlES. It appears this inventoiMvas a satirist, 
so tiiat the lady-critie, whose opdnioa we had tlie honour of 
noticing, would bo warranted by appealing to its origin to 
detc.'rmine the nature of the thing. A dranuitie parody, whicdi 
produced the greatest etfect, was the Gigantomachia,” as 
appears by the only circumstance kiiown of it. Never 
laughed the Atlienians so heartil}" as at its reju’csentation, for 
the fatal news of tlie d<.‘plorable state to which tlic affairs of 
tlie republic were reduced in Sicily arrivcHl at its first repre- 
sentation — and the Athenians continued laughing to the end! 
as tlie inodern Athenians, the volatile Parisians, miglit in 
their national concern of an ulumcv oomiqiik. it was the 
business of the dramatic parody to turn the solemn tragedy, 
>vhieh tlie audience had just seen exhibited, into a farcienJ 
conieily; the same actors who luid appeared in inagnilic'cnt 
dresses, now returned on the stage in grotes(|ue liabllivnents, 
witli odd jiostures and gestures, wbilc the story, though tlie 
same, was incongruous and ludicrous. The Cyclops of Euri- 
pides is probably the only reinaining specimen; ibr this may 
be considered as a parotly on tlie nintii book of the Odysseys 
— the adventures of Ulysses iu the cave of Polyphemus, 
whore 8ilenus and a chorus of satyrs ai-e farcically intro- 
duced, to contrast with the grave narj'ative of 1 {inner, of tlie 
sliifts and escape of the cunuing man “fnmi the one-cyefl 
ogre.’^ The jokes arc too coarse fVu’ tlie French taste of‘ 
llrumoy, who, in his translation, goes on witli a critical 
growl and foolish apology for Euripides having written a 
farce; Brumoyy like Pistol, is forced to eat jjis onion, but 
with a worse grace, swallowing and execinting to the 
end. 

In dramatic composition, Aristophanes is perpetually hook- 
ing in parodies of Euripides, whom of all poets he liated, as 
well as of ilischylus, Sojdioeles, and other tragic bards. 
Since, at lengtli, that Grecian wit has found a translator 
saturated with liis genius, and an interpreter as philosophical, 
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the subject of Grecian parody will probably be reflected in a 
clearer light from bis researches. 

Dramatic parodies iu modern literature were introduced by 
our vivacious neighbours, and may be said to constitute a 
chuss of literary satires peculiar to 't lie French nation. What 
had occurred in Greece a similar gaiety of national genius 
unconsciously reproduced. The dramatic parodies in our own 
literature, as in The Ilehearsal, Tom Thumb, ^ and The 
Critic, however (‘xquisite, are eon lined to particular ]iassage,s, 
and are not gratted on a whole original; we have neither 
natiu’alised the dramatic parody into a species, nor dedicated 
to it the lionours of a separate tlieatne 

This peculiar dramatic satire, a Imi’lesque of an entire 
tragcdjq tlio volatile genius of tlic Parisians accomplished. 
Wlienever a new tragedy, which still eonliiuics the favoiu’ite 
species of drama with the Frcncli, attracted the notice ol' the 
town, shortlv" alter uprose its parody at the Italian theatre, 
so that both pieces may have been performed in immediate 
succession in the same evening. A French tragedy is most 
susceptible of tliis sort of I’idicvde, by a])])iying its deelaina* 
tory style, its exaggerated sentiments, and its romantic out- 
of-the-way nature to the counnonjilaee incidents and persons 
of dorncstie lih.' ; out of the stud* of which they made their 
ern])erors, their Iieroes, and their ])rineesses, they out out a 
pom|)ous couutiy justice, a hectoring tailor, or an impudent 
inantua-inaker ; hut it was not mendy this travesty^ of great 
personages, nor the lofty eiVusions of one in a lowly station, 
which terminated tlie o>l>jeet td’ parody. It was designed i’or 
a. higlie]’ oliject, that of more obviously ex])Osing the original 
foi’ any absurdity iu its scenes, or in its catastrophe, and dis- 
secting its laulty cliaracters ; in a Word, weighing in tile 
critical scale.s the nonsense of tlie poet. Parody sometimes 
became a rehned instructor for tlie public, whoso discernment 
is often blinded by party or prejudice. But it was, too, a 
severe touchstone for genius : llacine, some say, smiled, others 

* The first edition of this play is a solemn parody throughout. In tho 
preface the author <lcfends it from heirig, as “ rualiciously ” roportod, “a 
burlesque on the loftiest parts of Tragedy, and designed to banish what we 
generally call hue writing from the stage/' * \Yheu he afterwards quotes 
imrallel passages from |>opuhir plays which he has parodied, he does 
so saying,, “whether this sameness of thought and expression wl.ich I 
liavo quoted from them proceeded from an agreement in tlieii* way of 
thinking, or whether they have borrowed from our author, I kc.ve tho 
reader to determine 
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say he did not, when he witnessed Harlequin, in the language 
of Titus to Berenice, deelaiming on some ludicrous affair to 
Columbine ; La Motto was very sore, and A' oltairc, and others, 
shrunk away with a cry — ii*om a parody ! Voltairt' was angry 
wlien ho witnessed his Mariamne parodied by Le 
Menar/r ; or Bad Housekeeping.” The aged,jealous Herod was 
turned into an old cross country justice ; Varus, bewitched by 
Miu’iamne, strutted a dragoon ; and the whole establishment 
sliowed it was under very had management. Fuzelier col- 
lected some of these parodies,'^' and not unskilfully defends 
their nature and their object against the ];)rt)test of La Motto, 
whose trageflies liad severely suffered from these burlesques. 
His celebrated domestic tragedy of Inez de Castro^ the ikblo 
oi' whicli turns on a concealed and chmdostine marriage, ])ro- 
duced one of the happiest parodies in Atjnea de Chaillof: In 
tin? jjarody, tlie cause of the mysterious obstinacy of Pierrot 
the son, in persisting t(> refuse the liand of tlie danglitcr of 
his mot]\er-in-la\v, Madame la Baillive, is tlius discovered by 
her to Monsieur Ic JJailUf: — 

Mon niavi, pour le coup j'ai decouvert rufiaire, 

No vous ctoniicz plus au’a, nos dcsirs conts-aire, 

Pour nut tUlc Pierrot ne niontre rjuo nicpris : 

VoiUi r unique objet dout son oo‘ur csl e]>rls. 

[Poidiupj to Agncti dc Chaillof. 

The Baillif exclaims, 

Ma sorvanto ! 

This single word was the most lively and fatal cj’Iticism of 
the tragic action of Inez de Castro, which, according to tlie 
conventional decorum and tiistidlous code of French criticism, 
grossly violated the majesty of MclpomcJic, by giving a 
motive and an object .so totally undigin(i(.'d to the tragic tale. 
Ill the parody there was something ludicrous when tlie set-ret 
came out which explained poor Ihorrot’s iong-coneealed per- 
plexities, in the maid-servant bringing forward a whole h'glti* 
mate family of her own ! La Motto was also gaUe<l by a 
projected parody of his “ Macliabees” — wljere tlni hasty mav-^ 
riage of the young Muehaheus, and the sudden conversion oi 
tlie amorous Antigone, wlio, for her first penitential act, per- 
suades a youth to marry her, without fu'st deigning to consult 
her rosiiectable motlier, would have produced an excellent 

* Lt';^ Parodies flu KoiUvaan Tbuatre Itulieu, 4 vol?;, lTo3, Obsorvalaous 
SUV la Coiue Ua et sur le Ueuie de Molicre, par Louis Kiceolxfiii. Liv. iv. 
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scene for the parody. But La Motte prefixed an angry pre- 
face to his Inez de Castro; lie iiivcighs against all parodies, 
which he asserts to he merely a ih’ench fashion (we liavc 
seen, however, that It was once Grecian), the oilspriug of a. 
dang‘en>us spirit of )h:lieu]e, and the malicious aiw^sement of 
supertieial minds. — '‘Were this true,” retorts Fuzelier, 'Gve 
ought to driest j)arodies ; hut we maintain, tliat far from 
converting virtue into a para^dox, and degrading truth by 
ridicule, CAKonv will only strike at ivhat is eliimerical and 
false ; it is not a jiiece of bulfoouery so much as a critical ex- 
position. Wliatdo wc parody hut the absurdities of dramatic 
v/riters, who frequently make tlieir heroes act against nature, 
common sense, and truth ? After all,” lie ingeniously adds, 
‘‘it is tlie pu])lie, not we, who are the authors of these 
PAKoniKs; t'or tliey are usually but the echoes of tlie pit, 
and we parodists have only to give a dramatic form to the 
opinions and observations we liear. Many tragedies,” Fuze- 
lier, witli admirable truth, observes, “ disguise vices into 
virtues, and pauodies unniask them.” We have had tra- 
gedies recently which vary much requii‘ed parodies to expose 
tliom, and to shame cm* inconsiderate audiences, wlio patron- 
ised those monsters of false passions. The rants and bombast 
of some of these niight have jiroduced, with little or no altera- 
tion of the inllat(‘d originals, A Modern Pchearsal, or a 
new Tragedy for IJAnn ll’eatlfcr* 

Of }*Auonii:s, we may safeli^ a|)])rove the legitimate use, 
and even indulge their agreeable maliciousness ; while wo 
must still di-ead tliat extraordinary jacility to which tlie 
public, or rather human nature, is so prone, as sometimes to 
laugh at what at auotlier time they would .shed tears. 

Tragedy i.s rendere<l comic or burlesque by altering the 
station and rnanners of the persons; and the reverse may 
occur, of raising what is comic or burlesque into tragedy. On 
so little depends the sublime or tlie ridiculous ! Beattie says, 
“ In most human characters there are blemishes, moral, intel- 
lectual, or corporeal; by exaggerating 'which, to a certain 
■degree, you may form a comic cliaracter ; as by raising the 
virtues, abilities, or external advantages of individuals, you 

* The TuUors; a Traiiedy for [Ffova Iff originally broupjlit 
out by Foule in 17(i7. TJjere laul boon great disturbances between the 
master teilors and jonrncynieii about wages at this time ; and the author 
Jims amusingly worked out the disputes and tlioir coirseiiuences in the 
lieroic style of a blank verse tragedy. 
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form epic or tragic cliaracters a subject humorously 
touched on by Lloyd, in the prologue to The Jealous 
Wip. 

Quarrel.'^, ■»i])l)rauUiigs, jealcusios, and spleen, 

Grew loo lauiilinr in tlio eonii(‘ scene ; 

Tinge but tlie Jangungo witU heroic cliirao, 

’Tis passion, Y)atlios, character suhliine. 

What big round words had swclTd the pompous scene, 

A king the husband, and tiic wife a queen. 


ANECDOTES OF THE FAIllFAX FAMILY. 

Will a mind of great capacity be reduced to mediocrity by 
the ill choice of a prol'essiou ? 

Parents are interested in the metaphysical discussion, 
\vhcther tliere really exists an inherent (piality in the Iiuinan 
intellect whicli imparts to the individual an aptitude for one 
pursuit more than for anotlKtr. Wluit Lord SlKilteshury calls 
not innate, but connatural <pia]ities of tlio human cliaracter, 
were, during the latter part of the last century, entirely re- 
jected ; ])ut of late thcr(‘ a]>pears a tendency to ]“eturn to tiie 
notion which is consecrated I)y antiquity. Lxjxndenee will 
often corn^ct modc‘rn hypotliesis. The term “ predisposition’’ 
may bo objectionable, as are all terms wliich pretciul to 
describe the occult operations of Nature — and at present we 
have no other. 

. Our children pass tlirough tlio same public education, while 
they are receiving little or none for their individual disposi- 
tions, should tlicy have sufficient strength of character to 
indicate any. The great secret of education is to dcvclope tlio 
faculties of the individual ; for it may hapj>en tliat his real 
talent may lie hidden and buried under his education. A 
profession is usually adventitious, made by eliauce views, or 
by family arrangements. Sliouhl a choice be .sul>mitted to 
the youth himself, he will often mistake sliglit and transient 
tastes for permanent dispositions, A decided character, how- 
ever, we may often observe, is I’epugnant to a particular pur- 
suit, delighting in another ; talents, languid and vacillating 
in one profession, we might find vigoi’ous and settled in 
another; an indifferent lawyer migiit become an admirable 
architect ! At present all our human bullion is sent to be 


Beattio on Poetry and Music, p. 111. 
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melted down in an university, to come out, 'as if thrown into 
a burning mould, a bright physician, a bright lawyer, a bright 
divine — in other words, to adapt themselves for a profession 
■ preconcerted by their parents. By this means we may secure 
a titular profession for our son, but the true genius of the 
avocation in the lent of the minf as a man of great original 
powers called it, is too often absent ! Instead of finding lit 
offices foi- lit men, we are p(rrpctually discovering, on the stage 
of society, actors out of character ! Our most popular writer 
has happily described this error. 

“A laughing philosopher, the Democritus of our day, once' 
compared human life to a table pierced with a number of 
holes, each of ^vhich has a pin made exactly to lit it, but which 
pins being stuck in hastily, and witliout selection, chance leads 
inevitably to the most awkward mistakes. For how often do 
we see,” the orator pathetically concluded, — how often, 1 
say, do we see the round man stuck into the three*corncred 
hole!” 

In looking over a manuscript life of d'obie Matthews, 
Archbishop of York in James the First’s reign, I found a 
curious anecdote of his grace’s disa})j)ointrne]it in the disposi- 
tions of his sons. Tlie cause, indeed, is not uncommon, as 
was eonfirrnecl by another great man, to whom the arcdibishoj) 
confessed it. Tlie old Lord Tlminas Fairfax one day finding 
the arclibisliop very melancholy, iiujuired the reason of his 
grace’s pensivencss: ‘‘My lord,” said tlie archbishop, I 
have great reason of sorrow with respect of my sons ; one of 
whom has wit and no grace, anoilier grace but no wit, and 
the third neitlier grace nor wit.” Your case,” replied Lord 
Fairfax, “ is not singular. I am also sadly disappointed in my 
sons : one I seat into tlie Netherlands to train him up a soldier, 
and he makes a tolerable eoimiry justice, but a mere coward 
at fighting; my next 1 sent to Cambridge, and lie proves a 
good lawyer, but a mere dunce at divinity ; and my youngest 
1 sent to the inns of court, and be is good at divinity, but 
nobody at the law.” The relater of this «anecdote adds, 
“ This I have often heard from the descendant of that honour- 
able family, who yet seems to mince the matter, because so 
immediately related.” The eldest son wjis the Lord Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax — and the gunsmith to Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
the son of this Lord Ferdinando, heard the old Lord Thomas 
call aloud to his grandson, “Tom! Tom! niind thou the 
battle ! Thy father’s a good man, but a mere cowai*d ! All 
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the good I expect is from thee T’ It is evident that the old 
Lord Thomas Fairh^x was a military character, and in his 
earnest desire of continuing a line of heroes, had preconcerted 
to make his eldest son a military man, who we discover turned 
out to be admirably 11 tied for a worshipful justice of the 
quorum. This is a lesson for the parent who CQ|pults his 
own inclinations and not those of natural dis 2 :)Ositionr In the 
present case the same lord, though disappointed, appears still 
to have persisted iu the same wish of having a great military 
character in Ins family : having missed one in his elder son, 
and settled his other sons in dilierent avocations, the grand- 
father persevered, and fixed his hopes, and b.estowed his 
encouragements, on his grandson, Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
makes so distinguished a figure iu the civil wars. 

The difficulty of discerning the aptitude of a youth for any 
particular destination in life will, perliaps, even for tlie most 
skilful parent, be always liazardous. Many will ])e inelined, 
in despair of anything better, to throw dice with fortune ; or 
adopt the determination of the father wlio settled his sons by 
a whimsical analogy which he appears to liave formed of their 
dispositions or aptne.ss for diffiu’ent j^ursuits. 7'he boys were 
standing under a hedge in the rain, and a neiglibour reported 
to the father the conversation he had overlieard. John 
wished it would rain books, for be wislied to be a preaclier; 
Bezaleel, wool, to be a clothier like his father ; Samuel, 
money, to be a merchant; and Edmund plums, to be a 
grocer. The father took these wishes as a bint, and we are 
told in the life of Jolin Angier, the elder son, a puritan 
minister, that he cliosc for them these different callings, in 
which it appears that they settled successfully. “ Whatever 
a young man at first applies hirnseif to is eoinmonly his 
delight afterwards.’* This is an important princi])lo dis(! 0 - 
vered by Hartley, but it will not supj)Iy the parent with any 
determinate regulation liow to distinguish a transient from a 
permanent disposition ; or how to get at what we may call the 
connatural qualities of the mind. A particular opportunity 
afforded me some close observation on the chariicders and 
habits of two youths, brothers in blood and affection, and 
partners in all things, who even to their very dress shared 
alike ; who were never separated from each other ; who were 
taught by the same masters, lived under the same roof, and 
were accustomed to the same uninterrupted habits ; yet had 
nature created them totally distinct in the qualities of their 
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iniiids ; and similar as tlieir lives Iiad been, their abilities 
were adapted for very opposite pursuits ; either of tliein could 
not have been the otlier. And I observed how the “predis- 
position” of the parties was distinctly marked irom childhood: 
the one slow, penetrating, and correct; the o4;h(er quick, irri- 
table, and hinciful : the one persevering in examination ; the 
other raPd in results: the one exhausted by labour; the 
other impatient of whatever did hot relate to his own pursuit: 
the one logical, historical, and critical; the other, having 
acquired nothing, decided on all things by his own sensatioiis. 
We would coniidently consult in the one a great legal cha- 
racter, and in the other an artist of genius. If nature had 
not secretly placed a bins in their distinct minds, how could 
two similar l)eings have been so dissimilar ? 

A story recorded of Cecco dkVseoli and of Dante, on tlio 
sulvjtiet of natural and aerphred genius, may illustrate tlio 
jireseiit tojiic. Cecco maintained that nature was more potent 
than art, while Dante asserted the eontrary. To prove his 
principle, the great Italian bard referred to his cat, which, 
by re])eated practice, lie had taught to hold a candle in its 
paw wiiile lie su}»ped or read. Cecco desired to witness the 
experiment, and came not unprepared for his purpose; when 
Dante’s cat was performing its |)arb, Cecco, lifting up the lid 
of a pot which he had Idled with mice, the creature of art 
instantly showa.'d the weakness of a talent merely acquired, 
and dropping the candle, Hew on the mice with all its instinc- 
tive propensity. Dante was himself disconcerted ; and it was 
adjudged that tlie advocate for the occult principle of native 
fiiculties had gained his cause. 

To tell stories, Iiowever, is not to lay down principles, 3x4 
principles ma}" sometimes be concealed in stories.^ 


MEDICINE AND MORALS. 

A STROicn of personal ridicule is levelled at Dr 3 xlcn, when 
Da 3 x^s informs us of his preparations for a course of stud}" by 
a course of medicine! “ When I have a grand design,” sa}\s 
lie, “ I ever take plij^sic and let blood ; for when you would 
have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery tlights of fanc}", you 

^ I Ijaye arninged many facts, connected Math the present subject, in the 
fifth chapter of The Literary Character,” ia the enlarged and fouith 
edition, lb28. 
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must have a care of the pensive part ; in fine, yon must purge 
the belly!” Sucli was really the practice of the poet, as La 
Motte, wIk) was a physician, informs ns, and in his medical 
character did not perceive that ridicule in the sul^jcct wliich 
the wits and #iost readers unquestionfibly have enjoyed. 
The wits here were, as cruel against trutli as against Dryden ; 
ibr we must still consider tJiis practice, to use tiveir own 
words, as an excellent recipe for writing,” Among other 
philoso}>hers, one of the most famous disputants of antitjuity, 
Oarneades, was accustomed to take eojjious doses of wliite 
hellebore, a great apeiient, as a pre[)aration to rel'uto tlio 
dogmas of the stoics. The thing that gives mo tlie Iiighest 
spirits (it seems absurd, but true) is a dose of salts ; but 
one can’t take them like eliampagiie,” said Lord I?yron. 
Dryden’s practice was neither whimsical nor ])eeuli:ir to tlu' 
poet; lie was of a full hahit, and, no doubt, liad ol'ten found 
by experience the beneficial ellects without being aware of 
tile cause, which is notliing less tliau the rceijn’ocal inllucnce 
of mind and body. 

Tills sim|de fact is, indeed, connected \vit]j one of the most 
important inquiries in the liistory of man — the Jaivs whicli 
regulate the invisihle union of the soul with tlic ])ody : in a 
word, the inscrutable myst(.‘ry of our being ! — a. secret, but an, 
undoubted intercourse, wliich jirobabiy must ever elude our 
pereoptions. The eoinbination of mcta])liysi(.'s witii physics 
has only been prodnetive of the wildest fairy tales among 
pliilosopliers : with one ])arty tlie soul seems to pass away in 
its last puff of air, while man seems to peris] i iii “ dust to 
dust;” the otlier as successfully g(‘t.s rid of' our bodies alto- 
gether, by denying the existence of matter. Wq arc not 
certain that mind and matter are distinct existimees, since 
the one maybe only a inodificatiou of the otlier; liowevcr 
this great mystery bo imagirual, we sliall find with i.)r. 
Gregory, in his lecture.s “ on tlie duties and (jualifleations of 
a piiysician,” tliat it form.s an equailv'^ necessary inquiry in 
the sciences of moi'cds and of 'luedictue. 

Whether we consider the vulgar distinction of mind and 
body as an union, or as a modified existences, no pbih.isoplicr 
denies that a reciprocal action takes place between our moral 
and physical condition. Of these sympathies, like many 
other mysteries of nature, the cause remains occult, wdiile 
the ellects are obvious. This olo-'C, yet inscrutable associa- 
tion, this concealed eoiTespondcuee of' parts seemingly uncon* 

VOL. II. IX il 
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iiected, in a word, this reciprocal influence of the mind and 
the body, has long fixed the attention of medical and meta- 
physical inquirers; the one having the care of our exterior 
ovgaTii/atlon, the other that of the interior. Can we conceive 
the mysterious inhabitant as forming a part%f its own habi- 
tation ? The tenant and the bouse are so inseparable, that 
in striking at any part of the dwelling, you inevitably rcacli 
the dweller. If the mind he disordered, we may often look 
for its seat in some corporeal derangement. Often are our 
thouglits disturbed by a strange irritability, whieli we do not 
even pretend to account ibr. This state of the body, called 
the fidgets^ is a disorder to whieh the ladies are particularly 
liable. A physician of my acquaintance was earnestly en- 
treated by a female patient to give a name to her unknown 
complaints ; tins he found no diflieulty to do, as he is a 
sturdy asserter of the materiality of our nature ; he declared 
tliat her disorder \vas atmosjdieric'al. It Avas the disorder of 
her frame under damp weather, wliich was reacting ou her 
iniiid ; and physical means, by opei'ating on Iier body, might 
be applied to restore her to her half-lost senses. Our imagi- 
nation is liigher when our stomach is not overloaded ; in 
spring tlian in winter ; in solitude than amidst eouipany ; 
and in an ol'seured light tlian in the blaze and heat of the 
noon, in all these cases the body is evidently acted on, and 
re-acts on the mind. Sometimes our dreams present us with 
images of our restlessness, till we recollect that tlie seat of 
our ],)rain may pcrha})s lie iii our stomaeli, rather than on 
the pineal gland of Descartes ; and that the most artificial 
logic to ina];e us somewhat reasonable, may he swallowed 
with the blue piilA Our domestic happiin^ss ol'ten depends 
on the state of our biliary and digestive organs, and tlio little 
disturbances of conjugal life may be more eflieaciously cured 
by the physician than by the moralist ; for a sermon mis- 
applied will never act so directly as a sliarp medicine. TJie 
learned Gaulnus, an eminent professor of medicine at Leyden, 
Avdio called himself professor of the passions/* gives the case 
of a lady of too inflammahic a constitution, wlunn her hus- 
band, unknown to herself, had gradually reduced to a model 
of decorum, by phlebotomy. Her complexion, indeed, lost 
the roses, which some, perhaps, had too wantonly admired 
for the repose of her conjugal physician. 

The art of curing moral disorders by corporeal means has 
not yet been brought into general practice, although it is 
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prol)able that some quiet sages of medicine have made use of 
it on some occasions. The Leyden -professor we have just 
alluded to, delivered at the university a discourse “on the 
management and' cure of the disorders of the mind by ri])pli- 
cation to the body.” Descartes conjectured, that as the 
mind seems so dependent on the disposition of the bodily 
organs, if any means can be found to render men wiser and 
more ingenious than they have been hitherto, such a method 
might he songlit from the assistance of medieine. The 
sciences of Morals and of Medicine will therefore bo found 
to have a more intimate connexion tliun has been suspected. 
Plato thought that a man must have natural dispositions 
towards virtue to become virtuous ; that it canni jt be edu- 
cated — you cannot make a bad man a good man ; ndjicli lit; 
ascribes to the evil dispositions of the body^ as well as to a 
bad education. 

There are, unquestionably, constitutional morid disoixhu's ; 
some good-tempered but passionate ])ersons l)ave acknow- 
ledged, that t]\ej cannot avoid those temporary tits to winch 
they are liable, and wdiieli, they say, they always sutil'rcd 
‘'from a child.” if they arise from too great a fulness of 
blood, is it not cruel to upbraid rather than to cure tijem, 
■which might easily bo done by taking away their redundant 
humours, and thus quieting the most ]>assionate man alive 'r 
A moral |')atient, who allows Ids brain to l>t‘ disordered }»y 
the tames of liquor, instead of being sullcred to be a ri^li- 
cuious being, might have opiates prescribed; for in laying Idni 
asleep as soon as possible, you remove tlie ca\ise of his sudden 
madjiess. There are crimes for wduoh men are haiiged, but 
of which they might easily have been cured by ]>liysicai, 
means. Persons out of their senses whth love, l^v thro\vi]ig 
themselves into a river, and being dragged out nearly hfele.ss, 
have recovered their senses, and lost their bewildering |)as- 
.sion. Submersion is discovered to be a cure ibr some mental 
disorders, by altering the state of the body, as Van Belmont 
notices, “ was happily' jnactised in England.” With the cir- 
cumstance to which this sage of chemistry alludes, I am un- 
acquainted ; but this extraordinary practice was certainly 
known to the Italians; for in one of the tales of the lV)g,gi(n 
we ibid a mad doctor of Milan, who was celebrated for 
curing lunatics and demoniacs in a certain time. His pixictiee 
consisted in placing them in a great high- walled court-yard, 
in the midst of which there wa.s a deep well full of watex^, 
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cold as ice. When a demoniac was brought to this phy- 
sician, he had the patient bound to a pillar in the well, till 
the water ascended to the knees, or higher, and even to the 
neck, as he deemed their malady required. In their bodily 
pain they appear to have forgot their melancholy ; thus by 
the terrors of the repetition of cold \vatcr, a man a])pears to 
have been frightened into his senses ! A physician lias in- 
foiTned me oi' a remarkable case ; a lady vvitli a disordered 
mind, resolved on death, and swallowed much more than half 
a pint of laudanum ; she closed her curtains in the evening, 
took a farewell of her attendants, and dattered herself she 
should never awndeen from her sleep. In the morning, how- 
ever, notwithstanding this incredible dose, she awoke in the 
agonies ol’ death. By the usual means she was enabled to 
get rid of tlie poison she had so largely taken, a)id not only 
recovered lier life, hut, what is more e.xtraordinary, her per- 
fect senses ! The physician conjectures that it utis tlie inilu- 
ence of her disordered mind over her body which prevented 
this vast quantity of laudanum from its usual action by ter- 
minating ill death.* 

Moral vices or inllrmities, which originate in the state of 
tlie body, may be cured by topical applications. ITceepts 
and etlilcs i]i such cases, iftliex^soem to produce amoinentary 
cure, have only moved the weeds, whose roots lie in the soil. 
It is only by clianging the vsoil itself that we can eradicate 
these evils. The sense's are five porches for the physician to 
enter into the mind, to keep it in rejiair. By altering the 
state of the hod}^ we are changing that of the mind, 
whenever the defects of the mind depend on those of the 
organization. The mind, or soul, how(wer distinct its being 
from the body, is disturbe<l or excited, independent of its vo- 
lition, 1>3^ tlie mechanicai impulses of the liody. A man be- 
comes stiqiifed when the circulation of the blood is impeded 
in i\\e viscera ; he acts more from instinct than reiieetion ; 
tlie nervous fibres are too relaxed or too tense, and he finds a 
difiiculty in moving them ; if you heighten his sensations, 
you awaken new ideas in this stupid being ; and as we cure 
the stupid by increasing his sensibility, we may believe that 
a more vivacious fancy may be promised to those who possess 

* A physician of eminence has told us of the melancholy terioiiiation 
of the life of a gentleman who in a .stato of mental aberration cut lus 
throat ; the loss of blood restored his mind to a healthy condition ; hut 
the wound unfortunately proved' fatal. 
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one, ^vhen the mind and the body play to^eilier in one liar- 
mouious accord. Prescribe the bath, frictions, and fomenta- 
tions, and thoui^h it seems a round-about way, yon get at the 
brains by his feet. A literary man, from lon^^ sedentary 
habits, could not overcome his tits of inelancholy, till his 
physician doubled bis daily quantity of wine ; and th(3 learned 
Henry Stcplieus, after a severe ague, had sucli a disgust of 
books, the most beloved objeets of bis whole lii’o, that the 
very thouglit of them excited terror for a considerable time. 
It is evident that the state of tlie body often indicates tliat 
of the mind. Insanity itself often results I'rom some dis- 
order in the human machine. “ VVliat is this MiNu.of which 
men appear so vain V’’ exclaims Flechier. If (‘'>nsidercrl 
according to its nature it is a lire which sickness and an acci- 
dent most sensibly puts out; it is a delicate d^Mriperainent, 
whicli soon grows disordered ; a ha|q:)y couibrinatinn of 
organs, whieli wear out ; a combination and a oertairi motion 
of tlie spirits, which exhaust themselves; it is thi^ most 
lively and the most subtile paid of the soul, which seems to 
grow old with tlie nonr.’^ 

It is not wonderful that some have attributed such virtues 
to their system of dtet^ if it has been Ibund productive of 
certain etlccts on the human body. Cornaro jKirhaps iiita* 
gined more tlian he experienced ; but A])ollonius Tyamms, 
when lie had the credit of holding an intercourse with the 
devil, by Ins presumed gift of prophecy, defended himself irotn 
tin; accusation by attributing bis clear and prescient views of 
things to the light aliments he lived on, never indulging in a 
variety of food. This mode of life has produced such a 
perspicuity in my ideas, that I see as in a glass things past 
and future.” Wc may, therefort', agree witli Bayes, that 
“ lor a sonnet to Amanda, and the like, stewed [prunes only” 
might be sufficient; but for “a grand design,” nothing less, 
than a more formal and formidable dose, 

Camus, a French physician, who combined literature with 
science, tlie author of ‘‘Abdeker, or the x\rt of Cosmetics,” 
which he discovered in exercise and temperance, produced 
anotlier fanciful work, written in 175J1, “ La Mthlecine de 
FFsiirit.” His conjectural cases are at least as numerous as 
his more positive facts i for he is not wanting in imagination. 
He assures us, that having reflected on the physical causes, 
which, by diherently modifying the body, varied also the dis- 
positions of the mind, he wa.s convinced that by employing 
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the^‘0 diftercnt caiisos, or by imitating their poAvers by art, we 
might, by means purely mechanical, atteet the human mind, 
and correct the infirmities of tlie understanding and the ^411. 
He considered this |>rinciplc only as tlie aurora of a brighter 
day. The great diniculty to overcome was to find out a 
method to root out tlje defects, Or tlie diseases of the soul, in 
the same manner as phy>siciajis cure a iiuxion from the lungs, 
a dysenteiy, a dropsy, and all other iniirmities, which seem 
only^ to attack the hody. Tills indeed, lie says, is enlarging 
the domain of medicine, by showing how the functions of 
int<-‘llect and the sjn'iiigs of volition are mechanieaL The 
movements and passions of the soul, formerly restricted to 
altstraet reasonings, are by this system reduced to simple 
ideas. Insisting that nialerial causes force the soul and body 
to act together, the delects of the iutelleetual operations de- 
pend on tliose of the organisation, which may be altered or 
destroyed by physical caust's ; and lie properly adds, tliat we 
are to consider tliat the soul is material, while existing in 
matter, because it is operated on by matter. Such is the 
theoiy of La Mcdecine do T Msprit,’’ AA^hicli, though ])liy- 
sicians will never (juote, may perhaps contain some facts 
wortli their attention. 

Camus’s two little volumes seem to have been preceded by 
a medical discourse delivi'red in the acadiany of Dijon in 
1748, where tlie moralist compares the infirmities and vices 
of the mind to parallel diseases of the body. Wo may safely 
consider some infirmities and passions of the mind as diseases, 
and could they be treated as we do tVic bodily ones, to which 
they bear an, aflinity, tliis would bo the great triumph of 

morals and medicine.” The passion of avarice resembles 
the tliii'st of dropsical j)atients; tliat of envy is a slow 
wasting {ever; love is often frenzy, and capricious and sudden 
restlessness, epileptic fits. There are moral disorders whicli 
at times spread like epidemical maladies through toAvns, and 
countries, and even nations. There are hereditaiy vices and 
infirmities transmitted from the parent’s mind, as there are 
lAiiquestionably such diseases of the body: the son of a father 
of a hot and irritable temperament inherits the same (piick* 
ness and warmth ; a daughter is often the counterpart of her 
mother. Morality, could it be treated medicinally, would 
require its prescriptions, as all diseases have their specific re- 
medies ; the great secret is i>erhaps discovered by Camus — 
that of operating on the mind hy means of the tody. 
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A recent writer seems to have been striiclc by these eurious 
analogies, Air. Haslam, in his work on “Sound Aiind,” 
says p. 00, “There seems to be a considerable similarity 
bet\reeii the morbid state of the instranieuts of voluntary 
motion (that is, the and certain aiiections of the men- 

tal powers (that is, thc^ wind). T\m^, parahjsis has its 
counterpart in the defects of recollection, where the utmost 
endeavour to remember is ineireetually exerted. Tremor 
may be compared witli hicapahililij of feeing the attention, 
and this inivoluntary state erf oniiscics ordinarily subjected to 
the will, also limLs a])arallel where the mind loses its iniluence 
in the train ot thought, and becomes subject to s{)ontaiicoas 
intrusions ; as may be exempli lied in receries, dream ing, and 
some species of mad)iessT 

Thus one philosoplier discovers tlie analogies of the mind 
wdth the. body, and another of tlio body with tlui mind. Can 
we now hesitate to Ixdieve that sucli analogies exist — and, 
advancinL'* one step fartlier, trace in this reciprocal iidinenco 
that a part of tlio soul is thij body, as tlie l)<'»dy beeornes a part 
of the soul ? The ino.st im[K.)rtant truth remains inidivulged, 
and ever will in this mental ipharmacy ; l)iit none is more 
clear tlian that wliieli led to tiie vimv of. this subji.'et, that in 
this rnutiial intercourse, of body and mind tlie sujierior is often 
governed by tlie inferior ; oiluTs think tlie mind is more 
nvilfully outrageous than tlie laxly. Mutareh, in liis essays, 
has a iamiliar illustratlou, which lie borrows from some 
philosoplier more ancient than liimself: — -“Should tiie body 
sue the mind before a court of judicature for damages, it 
would be found that tlie mind would prove to have Ixuai a 
rulnou.s tenant to its landlord.’’ The sage of Cheronma did 
not foresee the hint of Descartes and the discovery of Canms, 
that by medicine we may alleviate or remove the <liseases of 
the mind; a praetico wliicb indeed lias not been [mrsued 
by physicians, thougli the moralists have been often stj'uck by 
the cdose analogies of the mind witli the uouY ! A work by 
the leamed Dorn Penietty, La cormoissance de Vhornme 
moral par ceUe de riw'nune p7ii/si(f tie, we are told is more for- 
tunate in its title than its execution ; proliably it is one of 
the many attempts to deveiope this imperfect and obscured 
truth, wliich hereafter may become more obvious, and be 
universally comprehended. 
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Tuk hijstory of Psalm-siii^ing a portion of the lustoiy of 
tli(j Reformation, — of that gre;it religious revolution whieli 
separated for eviu', into two uiic(]ual divisions, the estahlish- 
inent of Christianity, it lias not, jUThaps, lieen remarked 
that psalm-singing, nr nu trieal |)sahns, degenerateii into tliose 
seaudjdous compositions wliieh, under the abused title of 
//y;/o7.v, are now used by some sects.* These are evidently the 
last disorders of that system of psalm-singing which made 
some religious ];ersons early o])pose its jn'aetiee. Even Stern- 
liold and Hopkins, our linst ])sa]m-in(Uters, says honest Fuller, 
“ found the]]* work altia-wards met witli some frowns in the 
laces of great derg-yinon.” To this day these o[)inions are 
not adjusted. Ardd/ishop Seeker observes, that tliough tlie 
iirst (.‘hristians (from tins passage in James v. Ft, ‘‘ Is any 
merry ? let liim sing psalms!”) made singing a constant part 
of tlieir worship, and the whole eongregation joined in it ; 
yet afterwards tlie singers by ])rofession, wlm liad been pru* 
ilvidlij appoiutvd to lead and direct ihea\ ' w degrees I'SUUPEI) 
the whole jxirfurmanee. Jliit at the Ih fhrination the people 
V'cra restored io their Tliis revolutionary style is 

singular: one rniglit inii'V by the expression of the people 
hehuj restored to their riphts, that a mixed assembly roaring 
out confused time.s, nasal, guttin’a,!, and sibilant, was a more 
orderly government/ of ])salmo(ly than when the executive 
])ower was consigned to tim voices of tho.se 'whom tlui arch- 
l)i.s]iop luul justly descj'ibed as liaving been iirst prudently 
oppoinUd to lead and direct them ; and who, by their sul)se- 
(jiient proetsMlings, evidently discovered, what’they iniglit liave 
safdy coi)jev-tur(‘d, th:\t sucli an universal .snllrago, wiiere 
every man was to have a voice, must necessarily end in clatter 
and chaos. t 

Tiiomas Warton, however, regards tlie metrical psalms of 
Sternhold as a puritanic invention, and asserts, that not- 

It w.uikl he itolluting these paijes with ribaldry, obscenity, and Idas* 
])licniy, were I to give speeimeiis of some liymns of the itoravians and the 
Alcthndi.sts, and some of the still lower sects. 

t There is a rare tract, entitled “Singing of Psalmes, vindicated from 
llio clruge of Novelty/’ in an.svver to Dr. Russell, Air. Marlow, ^c., Kh)8. 
it turnislic.'^ nninenms authorities to show that it was practised by the 
prlriutivcj Christians on almost every occasion. I shall directly quote a 
reniarkable passage. 
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withstanding it is said in tlicir title-page that t]\ey are set 
fortli and (i! lowed to be sung in all churclies,” tliey wore 
never admitted by lawful authority. ddiey w'ore first intro- 
duced by tlio Puritans, froni the Calvinists of Ceneva, and 
afterwards continued by connivance. As a true poetical 
antiquary, Tliomas Warton condemns any moderni.^aiuyn of 
the veiKU'able text of tlie old Stenihold and Hopkins, whicli, 
by ehangiiyg obsolete I'ov familiar words, destroys tlie texture 
of tlie original style; and many stanzas, alread.y too nalcod 
and \veak5 like a ]jlain old Cotliie edifice stripped of its lew 
signatures of antiquity, liavo lost tliat little and almost only 
strength ami siqiport wlileh tliey derived from ancient 
phrases, “ Sucli alterations, even if executed with |)nulenec 
and judgment, only corrupt what tl'.cy endeavour to explain ; 
and c:xl libit a motley [lerformance, Ijelouging to no cdiaratdcr 
of writing, and wliieh contains more iuqiroprietkis than tliose 
whicli it professes to remove.” This forcible criticism is 
wmrtliy of our poetical antiquary; tin; same feeling was (uxpe- 
rienced by Pasquier, when I\Iarot, in \\\^ Rif accla)n(mlo of the 
Itomau de la Pose, left some of the obsolete jihrases, while 
he got rid of others; cefle higarrurc de langage vimx at 
moderne^ was with Idin writing no language at all. The 
same eireumstauee occurred abroad, wlien they resolved to 
retoucli and modernise the old Fnmeli riudrieal version of tlie 
iksalms, which we are about to iiotiei;. It [iroduced the same 
controversy and the samii dissatishietion. The clmrc'h of 
Geneva adopted an improved vei'sjon, but tlie charm of tlie 
old one was wanting. 

To trace tlie history of modern metrical psalmody, we must 
havii recoui'se to Payle, who, as a mere litei'ary historian, lias 
accidentally jireservcd it. The inventor was a celebrated 
Frevieh poet ; and tlie invention, tliough perhaps in its very 
origin inclining towards the abuse to wliicii it was alt erw arils 
carried, was unexjieetedly adopted by the austere Calvin, and 
introduced into the Genova discipline. It is indeed strange, 
that while lie was stripjiing religion not merely of its 
|)ngeantry, but even of its decent ceremonies, this level- 
ling reformer should have introduced this taste for ainginr/ 
psalms in opposition to reading jisalm.s. ‘‘ On a parallel 
principle,” .says Thomas AVarton, “and if any artilicial aids 
to devotion were to be allowed, he might at least have 
retained the use of pictures in the church.” But it was 
decreed that statues should be mutilated of ** tlieir fair pro- 
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portions,” and painted glass be dasbed into pieces, while the 
eovigrrgation were to sing! Calvin sought for proselytes 
nnioDg the nibble of a republic, who can have no relish for 
the more elegant extei-nals/’ I>ut to liave made men sing in 
ooncm't, in tlie streets, or at their woi'k, and, nieriy or sad, 
on all, occasions to tickle tlie ear with rhymes and touch the 
lieart with emotion, was betraying no deficient knowledge of 
him 1 an natui-e. 

It seems, however, that this project was adopted acci- 
dentally, and was certainly promoted hy the fmc natural 
genius of Clement Marot, the lavoured hard of Franca s the 
First, tliat ‘‘ ])]*ince of poets anil that poet of princes,” as he 
Avas quaintly hut expressively dignified liy his (‘oiitemporaries, 
Marot is still an inimitable and true poet, lor he has written 
in a manner of his own with such niarked felicity , tliat he has 
left Ills name to a style of poetry called I\L(irotujue, The 
original La Fontaine is his imitator. Marot delighted in tlie 
very iorms of poetry, as well as its suhjeets and its manner, 
llis life, indeed, took more sluipes, and indulged in more 
poetical licences, than oven liis jioetry. Licentious in morals, 
— often ill prison, or at court, or in tlie army, or a fugitive, 
he lias left in hi^ numerous little poems many a curious 
record of his varit‘gated existence, lie was indeed very far 
ifom ])eing devout, when liis friend, the learned Vatablo, the 
Hebrew professor, proliably to reclaim a perpetual simier 
from prol'auc ihymes, as ]\larot was suspected of heresy (con- 
iession and meagre days being Ids abhorreiieo), suggested the 
new project of ti'anshiting the Fsahas into French verse 
no doubt assisted the' bard ; for they are to be ti'aduitz 
cn rithme Fram^-ais scion la verite Heliraique.” The famous 
Tlieodore Leza Avas also his friend and prompter, and atter- 
Avards his continuator. Marot pubhslied hfty-two Psalms, 
Avritten in a vai'ieH of measures, witli the same style lie had 
done liis ballads and rondeaux. He dedicated Iris work to the 
King of France, comparing liimwith the royal HebrevAg and 
Avith a French compliment ! 

Dieu Ic donna aiix penples H6l>raiq«es ; 

Dicu te devvitf ce pensc-je, aux <jrallkjucs. 

He insinuates that in his version he had received assistance 

- par les divias esprits 
Qui oni sous toy Ilebrieii laugage apris. 

Nous Bont jettes les Pseaumes en lumiere 
Clairs, ct aa sens de la forme premiere. 
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This ro3\‘il dedication is more solemn tlmn usual ; yet ivl.'u'ot, 
who was never grave but in prison, soon recovered from this 
dedication to the king, for on turning the leaf wo find anotlier, 
Aux Dames de Prance!” Wartoii says of JMarot, that 
’^ Ile seems anxious to deprecate tlie railleiy which the new 
tone of his ver.silieation was likely to incur, and is embar- 
rassed to find an apology for turning saint.” His embnir- 
rassmerits, however, terminate in a highly ])oetical fancy. 
Wlien will the golden ago ]>e restored ? exclaims tliis lady ’s 
psalmist, 

Q.uand n'auroirs phis de conrs ni litu 
Lea chansons de ce petit Dieii 
A qui lea peintres font de.s aisles? 

O vons dames et dernuiselJes 
Quo l>iou I'ait pour ostre son temple 
kt faites, sous mauvais exuinple 
Ketenlir ot ebamhres et sale.s, 

De chansons inoiidainos on salles, he., 

Kr.owiug, continues the ])oet, that songs that are silent 
about love can never please 3'0ii, lio’o are some eom]>osfd by 
love itsell'; all here is love, but more than mortal I ^^ing 
these at all times. 

Et Ie.s converllr et muer 
Faisant vus levres remner, 

Et VOS dojgts siir les espinottes 
Pour dire saintes chnnuonettes. 

Alarot then breaks foi-tli with t 1 iat enthusiasm, whicit perhaps 
at first conveyed to the sullen fancy of tlie austcu'e Dalviu tlio 
project ho so succostfully adopted, and tvhose influence wo are 
still witnessing. 

0 hien houreux, qxii voir poiirra 
Flo an r ie temps, quo Ton uira 
Le hdjourcur a sa charrue 
Le charretier parmy la nie, 

El, rartiBiin on .sa lioutiqoo 
Avecques ini Pbeavme ou cantique, 

Em son laheur se fioidayer; 

I-Icuronx qui orra le bergor 
Et la bergere en bois os tan.? 

Fciire quo roebers et estang.s 
Apres eux cbanterit la hauteur 
Du saiut uom de leurj^ CVeatour. 

Cummeneez, dames, commoDcez 
Le sieclo dore ! avaricoz 
En clianiant d’un eueiir deboTiuaire, 

Dedaii.s co saint cancioiuiaire. 
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Thrice happy tlioy, who shall behohl, 

Atir] listen in that age of gold ! 

As by the ])longh the labourer strays, 

A?id carman mid the })td)Iie ways, 

And tradesman in his shop shall sv/ell 
Their voiee iii P.s;i!m or Canticle, 

Sing to solace toil ; again, 

From woods sliall come a sweeter strain 
Shcpluu'd and slieidierdess sliali vie 
In jnany a tender rsalmody ; 

And tiie Oreator's name pmolong 
As rock and stream j-eturri tlieir song ! 

Begin then, ladies fair I begin 
The age renew’d that knows no sin ! 

Aiid with light heart, that wants no wing, 
vSing! from this holy song-fmok, sing !* 

Tliis 'Mioly son<g-book’V for tlto liarpsichord or the voice, 
^vas a gay novelty, and no book was ever more eajgindy received 
by all classes than Alarot’s ‘‘Psalms.” In the fervour of 
that day, tliey sold faster than the printers could take tlieni 
off' tlieir ])resses ; but as they were understood to be sonr/s, 
and yet were not aeconipaiiied by music, every one set tlieiii 
to favourite tunes, comniouly tliose of pofiular ballads. Each 
of the royal liiiiiily, and every nohlcman, chose a [)salm or a 
song which ex]n’essed Ids own jiersoiial feelings, adapted to 
his own tune. Tiio Daigddn, afterwards Henry the Sceond, 
a great hunter, wdien he went to the chase, was singing Ainsi 
Quon v'it le cerf hniyre. ‘‘ Like as tlie liart desireth tlu^ 
water-brooks.” There is a curious portrait of the mistress of 
Henry, tlie iamous Diane de Poictiers, recently published, on 
which is inscrihed this luirse of the I^fnlm, On a portrait 
which exliibits Diane in an attitude rather unsuitable to so 
solemn an application, no reason could ]>e found to account 
lor this discordance ; perliaps the painter, or the lad}' herself, 
cliose to adopt the i'avourite psalm of her royal lover, proudly 
to designate the object of her love, besides its double allu- 
sion to her name. .Diane, however, in the first stage of their 

* 

In the envious tract already referred to, the following quotation is 
remarkable ; tiie scene the fancy of Maiiot pictured to him, bad anciaithj 
vccarntK St. Jerome, in his sovonteenth Epistle to IMarcellus, thus 
describes it ; ‘Dri Cbristiaii villages little else i.s to be heard but Psalms ; 
for tvhich w.ty soever you turn yourself, either yon have the jiloughman at 
his plough singing IlallelnjahSf the weary brewer relVcsliing himself with 
psalniy or the vine-dresser chanting forth somewhat of David 
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mutual attachment, took Dw fond de ma penst'e, or, “ From 
the deptli of heart.” The queen’s favourito was 

Ne veulUes 0 sirCf 

Me reprendre en ton ire ; 

that is, “llebuke me not in thy indignation,” wldcli she 
sung to a fashionable jig. Antony, king of Abivarre, sung 
lievtmge moy prens la querelle, or Stand ii]), 0 Lord, to 
revenge rnv quarrel,” to the air of a dance of Poitou. 
We may conceive the ardour witli tvhlcli tliis novelty was 
received, lor Francis sent to diaries the Fifth Marot’s col- 
lection, who Imth by ])romises and presents encouraged tlio 
French bard to jn’oeeed \vitli his version, and entreating 
Marot to send him jis soon as jiossible Coifiiemini .Domino 
quoniam honm, because it was his favourite psalm. And the 
Spanisli as well as Freneli com|)osei\s hastened to set tlie ]\si#nis 
of Marot to music. The fasliion lasted, for Henry tlie Set.-ond 
set one to an air of his own eomposing. (kitharine de’ IMedici 
had lier psalm, and it seems that oveiu' one at court ado]d;ed 
some |)articular psalm for thom.selves, wliieh tliey oftc^n 
played on lutes and guitars, Ac. Singing }>salms in -verse 
was then one of tlie chief ingredients in the hajipiness of 
social life. 

The universal reception of Marot’s Psalms induced Tiieodore 
Beza to eonelude the collection, and ten thousand copies were 
immediately dispersed. But those Inid the advantage of being 
set to miLsie, for we arc told tliey were “admir;d)ly fitted to 
the violin and other musical instruments.” And who was 
the man who had tlius adroitly taken bold of tlie public 
feeling to give it this strong direction ? It ^\■as tlie solitary 
Thaumaturgus, the ascetic Calvin, who from tlci dcjitlis of 
his closet at Geneva had engaged tlie linest musical com- 
posers, wlio were, no doulit, warmed liy the zeal of propa- 
gating Ills faitii to form these simple and beautiful aii's to 
assist the jjsalm-singers. At linst tins was not discovered, 
and Catholics as well as Huguenots were solacing tliemselves 
on all occasions with this new music. But wTeu Calvin 
appointed these psalms, as set to music, to he sung at his 
meetings, and Miirot’-s formed an appendix to the Catechism 
of Geneva, this put an end to all psalm-singing for tlie poor 
Catholics! Mai’ot himself was forced to fly to Geneva irom 
the fulminations of the Sorhomie, and psalm-singin* : hoearno 
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an open declaration of what the French called Luthe- 
ranisine,” when it became witli the reformed a regular part 
of their religiouB discipline. The Cardinal of Lorraine suc- 
ceeded in persuading the lovely patroness of the ‘‘ holy song- 
book/’ Dkme de l^oictiers, who at first was a psalm-singer 
and an hei’etieal reader of the Bible, to discountenance 
this new fashion. He began by finding fault with the 
Psalms of David, and revived the amatory elegances of 
Horace : at that moment even tlie reading of the Bible was 
S3 niptomatic of Luther?inism ; Diane, who liad given wa3^ to 
these novelties, would have a Frencli Bible, liecause tlie (pieen, 
Catharine de’ Medici, had one, and the Cardinal finding a 
Bible on her table, immediately crossed himself, beat his 
breast, and otherwise so well acted Ms part, that having 
thrown tlie Bilile down and condemned it, bo remonstrated 
wddi tiiO fair penitent, that it was a kind of reading not 
adapted for her sex, containing dangerous matters : if she 
was uneasy in her iniod site should hear two masses instead 
of one, and rest contented with her Paternosters and lier 
Primer, which were not onlj^ devotional but ornamented with 
a variety of elegant forms, from the most exepusite pencils of 
France.” Such is the stoiy drawn from a curious letter, 
written ly a Huguenot, and a former friend of Catliarine do’ 
Medici, and b3" wliich we rna\^ infer tliat the reformed religion 
was making considerable progress in the French Court, — had 
the Cardinal of Lorraine not interlered bx^ persuading the 
mistress, and she the king, and the king his queen, at once to 
give up psalm-singing and reading the Bible ! 

“This infectious frenz}' of psalm-singing,” as Warton 
describes it, “ under tlie Calviiiistic preacliers, bad rapidM 
propagated itself through Germaiqy as \veli as Fraiuar It 
was admirably calculated to kindle tlie flame of fanaticism, 
and frequently served as the truinpot to relielliou. Tlieso^ 
energetic Iiymns of Geneva excited and su]>]x>rted a variety 
of popular insurrections iu the most iiourishing. cities of the 
Low Countries, and what our poetical antiv'juary could never 
forgive, “fomented the fury which defaced inaxi}^ of the most 
beautiful and veneralde churches of Flanders.” 

At length it reached oxir island at that critical moment 
when it had first eniliraced the Reformation ; and here its 
domestic histoiy was parallel wdth its foreign, except, perhaps, 
in the splendour of its success. Sternhold, an enthusiast for 
the Reformation, was much offended, says Wai'ton, at tlie 
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lascivious ballads which prevailed among the courtiers, and, 
with a laudable design to check these indecencies, ho under- 
took to be our Marot— without his genius: ''thinking 
thereby,” says our cynical literary historian, Antony Wood, 
“ that the courtiers would sing thorn instead of their sonnets, 
hut did not^ ox\\j mme. few excepted.” They were practised 
b}" the IJuritaiis in the reign of lillizabetli ; for Shakspoare 
notices th<3 Puritan of his day “ singing psalms to horn- 
pji]>es,”* and more particularly during tlie protectorate of 
Oromwelb on the same plan of accommodating* tliern to 
popular tunes and jigs, which one of tliom said we]‘e too 
good for the devil.” Psalms were now sang at Lord 
Mayors’ dinners and city feasts ; soldiers sung them on their 
rnai’cdi and at parade ; and few houses, whieli had windows 
fronting tin* streets, but had their evening psalms; for a 
story ha,s come down to us, to reeor<l tliat the liypoeritical 
brotherhood did not always care to sing unless they were 
heard If 


ON THK IIIDICULOUS TITLES ASSUMED BY ITALIAN 
ACADEMIES. 

The Italians arc a fanciful ])eo])le, wlio liavc often mixed 
a grain or two of ])lcasantry and even of Iblly with tlieir 
wisdom. This fanciful character betrays itself in their archi- 
tecture, in their poetry, in their extemporary comedy, and 

Mr. Douce iniagiuod tliat tliis .Mliidcs to a common practice at tliat 
time among the Buritans of burlesquinfj f/i.e }d(ini chant of the Pajvists, by 
adapting vulgar and ludicrous music to psalms and pious comjjosiiions. — 
llliisf, of ^hahi-ipairc, i. 355. IVIr. DoactM Iocs not recollect his authority. 
My idea dilfers. we not co))joctiire th.at the iiitcntiou was the same 

which i]iduccd .'^tcrnhold to versily tho Psalms, ti> be sung instead of las* 
civious ballads ; and the naist ca-iiie afterwards to beaduptod, 

that t]\e singer inigiit practise his favourite one, as wc find it occurred in 
France ? 

f Ed. Philips ill his “Satyr against Hypocrites,'’ IGSO, alludes to this 
custom of the pious citi/.ens — 

Singing w'ith w^ofui noise, 

Like a cracked saiuPs-boll jarring in tho steeple, 

Tom StcrnliohPs wu*etched prick-song to the people. 

* *■ JC -K 

N'ow theyh.e at homo and hav<; their suppers eat, 

When “Tliomas,” ciycs the master, “come, repeat.’^ 

And if tho wiudow^s gaze up)on the street, 

To sing a Psalm they hold it very meet. 
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Tmprovkatori ; Tjut an instance not yet accountod for 
of this national levity, appears in those denoininations of 
exquisite absurdity given by themselves to tlieir Academies ! 
I have in vain in(]uired for any assignable reason why the 
most ingenious men, and grave and illustrious personages, 
cardinals, and princes, as \v(dl as poets, scholars, and artists, 
in every literary city, should voluntarily choose to burlesque 
themselves and tlicir serious occupatiovjs, by affecting niys- 
terions or ludicrous titles, as if it were carnival-time, and 
they liad to support masquerade charaetej’s, and accepting 
socii titles as we find in the cant style of our own vulgar 
cluhs, the Society of Odd Fellows,” and of ‘‘ Eccentrics 1” 
A ])rinci]de so wdiimsieal hut systematic must surely liave 
origiiiiited in s(3mc circumstance not hitlierto detected. 

A literaiy friend, recently in an Italian city exhausted by 
the sirocco, entered a house whose open door and circular 
seats ap])eared to ofer to jiassongers a ridrcshing sorhetto; 
he discovered, liowever, that lie had got into the Academy 
of the Cameleons,” where they met to delight their brothers, 
and any spirito geritil” they could nail to a recitation. An 
invitation to join the academicians alarmed liim, for with 
some imjiatient [>roju(lieo against these little creatures, vocal 
withynw^ c rime, and usually with odes and sonnets begged 
for, or purloined for the occasion, lie u'aivedall farther curio- 
sity and courtesy, and has returned lionic without any in- 
foiination how these Canndeons” looked, when changing 
their colours in an aceadeyniai'^ 

' Such literary institutions, prevalent in Italy, are tlie 
spurious remains of tliose numerous academies which simul- 
taneously started up in that country about tlie sixteenth 
century. They assumed tlie most ridiculous denominations, 
and a great number is registered by Quadrio and Tiraliosehi. 
AVhatcver was their design, one cannot fairly rejiroach thern, 
as Mencken, in liis 'Hfiarlatanaria. Eruditorum,” seems to 
have thought, for pompous quackery; neither can we attri- 
bute to tlieir modesty their choice of senseless titles, for to 
have degraded their own exalted pursuits was but . folly ! 
.Literary history af Dials no parallel to tliis national absurdity 
of the refned Italians. AVho could have suspected that the 
most eminent scholars, and men of genius, were associates of 
the Oziosi, tlie Faniastici, the Insensali? Why should 
(lenoa boast of her “ Sleep^g” Viterbo of her Obstinates,” 
Sioniia of her Iiisipids/Mier “Blockheads,” and her “ Thun- 
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derstruck;” and Naples of her “Furiosi:” while Maec'rata 
exults in her “Madmen chained?” Both Quadrio and Tira- 
bosc'hi cannot deny that these fantastical titles have occasioned 
these Italian academies to a])})ear veiy ridiculous to the 
oUramonUrni ; but these valuable liistorians are no philoso- 
phical thinkers. They apologise for this bad taste, by de- 
scribing the ardour which was kindled throughout Italy at 
the restoration of letters and the fine arts, so that every one, 
and even every man of genius, Wi^rc eager to enrol their mimes 
in these academies, and prided themselves in Jjeai'ing tlieir 
emblems, that is, the distinctive arms each academy liad 
chosen. But wliy did they rnystily themselves ? 

Folly, once become national^ is a vigorous plant, vvliich slieds 
abundant seed. The eonsequence of liaving adopted ridiculous 
titles lor these academies suggested to tliem many other 
characteristic fopperies. At Florence evciy brother of the 
“ Umidi” assumed the name of something aquatic, or any 
quality pertaining to humidity. One was called “ the Frozen,” 
another “the Damp 5 ” one was “the Bike,” another “the 
Swan:” and Orazzini, the celebrated novelist, is known better 
by the cognomen of La Lasca, “ the Boach,” by which he 
whimsically designates himself among the “ flumids.” I hud 
among the Insensall, one man of learning taking the name 
of Stoiu)1 DO another TetmEUKoso Insensato, The 

famous Florentiiu' academy of La Oriisca^ amidst their grave 
labours to silt and purify their language, threw themselve& 
headlong into tins vortex of folly. Their title, tin) academy 
#f “ Bran,” was a conceit to indicate their art of sifting; but 
it required an Italian prodigality of conceit to have induced 
these grave scholars to exhibit themselves in tlie burlesque 
scenery of a pantomimieal academy, for their funiiturc con- 
sists of a mill and a bakehouse; a pulpit for the oi’ator is a 
liopper, while the learned director sits on a mili-stom* ; the 
other seats have tlie forms of a miller’s dossers, or great pan- 
niers, and the hacks consist of the long shovels used in ovens. 
Tlie table is a baker’s kneading-trough, and the academician 
whoTcads has half his body thrust out of a great bolting 
sack, with I know not what else for their inkstands and port- 
folios. But the •most celebrated of these academies is that 
“ degli Arcadi,” at Home, who are still carrying on their pre- 
tensions much higher. Whoever aspires to be aggregated to 
these Ai’cadian sheplierds receives a pcrson:il name and a 
title, but not the deeds, of a farm, picked out of a map of tiie 
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ancient Arcadia or its environs ; for Arcadia itself soon be- 
came too small a possession for tliese partitioners of moon-, 
shine. Their laws, modelled by the twelve tables of the 
ancient Eomans ; their language in the venerable majesty of 
their renowned ancestors ; and this erudite democracy dating 
by the Grecian Olympiads, whidi Crescembini, their hrst 
emtode^ or guardian, most painfully adjusted to tlie vulgar 
era, were designed that tlie sacred erudition of antiquity 
might for ever be present among these shepherds.^ (foldoni, 
in his Memoirs, has given an amusing account of these ho- 
nours. He says “ He was presented with two diplomas ; the 
one was my chai'ter of aggregation to the Arcadi of Home, 
under the name of TolUseno^ the other gave me the investi- 
ture of the Flileyrcjean Helds. 1 was on this saluted by the 
whole assembly in chorus, under the name of Folhseno 
'Fhlegrwio^ and embraced by them as a fellow-shepherd and 
brother. The Arcadians arc very rich, as you may perceive, 
my dear reader : we possess estate.s in Greece ; we water 
them witli our labours for the sake of reaping laurels, and 
the Turks sow them wdth grain, and plant them witli vines, 
and laugh at both o\ir titles and our songs.” When Fontc- 
nelle became an Arcadian, they baptized the new Pas/or by 
their graceful diminutive — Fonlanella — allusive to the eliarm 
of bis style ; and further they maginficcntly presented him 
with the entire Isle of Delos ! The late Joseph Wallcer, an 
enthusiast for Italian literature, dedicated his “ Memoir on 
Italian Tragedy” to t]ie Countess Spencer; not inscribing it 
with his Christian but his heathen name, and tlie title of hi# 
Arcadian Fubante Tirinzio! Plain Joseph Walker, in 

liis masquerade dress, with his Arcadian signet of Pan’s reeds 
dangling in his title-page, was performing a chiiraclcr to 
which, however well adajded, not being understood, he got 
stared at for his affectation! We have lately heard of some 
iieentious revellings of these Arcadians, in receiving a man of 
genius from our own country, who, himself composing Italian 
Mime, had “ conceit” enougli to become a shepherd If Yet 
iet us inquire before wo criticise. 

* Cre.scenibiai, at the close of ** La bellczza diftia Volgar Poesia/* 
Eoma, 1700. 

i' History of the Middle Ages, ii. 684. See also Mr. Rose’s Letters 
flora the North of Italy, vol. i. 204. Mr. Haliam has observed, that 
eh ail institution as the .society ilef/Ii Arcedi could at no time have 
endured public ridicule in England for a fortnight.^’ 
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Even tHs ridiculous society of the Ai'cadians became a 
memorable literary institution ; and Tiraboschi has sliown 
how it successfully arrested the bad taste wliich was then 
prevailing throughout Italy, recalling its muses to ])urcr 
{sources ; while the lives of many of its shepherds have fur- 
nished an interesting volume of literafy history under the 
title of ^‘The illustrious Arcadians.’’ Crescembini, and its 
founders, liad formed the most elevated conceptions of the 
society at its origin ; hut poetical vaticinators are propliots 
only while vve read their verses — we must not look for that 
dry matter of 1‘act — the event predicted ! 

J1 vostro seme eterno 
Occiuya'a l<'i terra, ed i coiifmi 
-D’ Arcadia c>ltrajjasaan<lo, 

I)i lion ind visla gloriosi germi 
L’lxureo fecondtua. lito del Gauge 
E do’ Cinimeri rinfecoiule arene. 

Mr. Mathias has recently witli warmth defended the original 
A-rcadla; and the assumed character of its members, which 
has been condemned as betraying their afleetaiion, lie attri- 
butes to their modesty. “ Before tlie critics of the Arcadia 
(the pasloriy as they modestly st}'lcd themsolvos) Avitli 
(h'eseembini for their conductor, and with Adorato Albano 
for their patron (Clement XE), all tliat was depraved in 
language and in sontiincnt lied and disappeared.” 

The strange taste for giving fantastical denominations to 
literary institutions grew into a custom, tliougli, probably, no 
ipnc knew how. The founders were always persons of rank or 
learning, yet still accident or caprice created the mystifying 
title, and invented those appropriata- emblems, wliich still 
added to the folly. The Arcadian society derived its title 
from a spontaneous conceit. Tliis assembly first held its 
meetings, oji summer evenings, in a meadow on the hanks of 
the Tiber ; for the fine climate of Italy promotes such assem- 
blies in the ojicn air. In the recital of an eclogue, an cntliu- 
siast, amidst all he was hearing and all he was seeing, ex- 
claimed, I seem at this moment to be in the Arcadia of 
ancient Greece, listening to the pure and simple strains of its 
shepherds.” Enthusiasm is contagious amidst susceptible 
Italians, and this name, by inspiration and by acclamation, 
was conferred on the society 1 Even more recently, at 
Florence, the aeeademia cAlcd the Cotombarmj or the Pigeon* 
house,” proves with what levity the Italians name a literary 

I I 2 
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society. Tlic founder was the Oavallero a gentleman, 

who, like Morose, abhorring noise, chose for his study a 
garret in his palazzo ; it was, indeed, one of the old turrets 
which had not yet fallen in: tliere he fixed his library, and 
there ho assemlded tlie most ing<mions Plorentiucs to discuss 
obscure points, and to I'cveal tlieir own contributions in this 
secret * retreat of silence and |)hiIosophy. To get to this 
cabinet it was necessary to climb a very steep and very narrow 
staircase, wliicli occasioned some facetious wit to observe, that 
these literati w'ere so many pigeons wlio Hcav every evening- 
to their dovecot. The Cavallero Pazzi, to indulge this 
humour, invited them to a dinner entirely composed of their 
little brothers, in all the varieties of cookery; the memhers, 
after a hearty laugh, assumed the title of the Colomljaria, 
invented a device consisting of the top of a turret, with 
scvei’al ])igeons flying about it, hearing an epigra]:)]i from 
Dante, Quanto voder si pub^ by wliich they expressed their 
design not to apply tliemselvcs to any single object. Such 
facts sufficiently prove that some ol‘ the absurd or facetious 
denominations ol‘ these literary societies originated in acci- 
dental circumstances oj* in more pleasantry ; but this will not 
account for the origin of tliose mystifying titles wc have 
noticed ; for when grave men call tliernselves dolts or lunatics, 
nidcss they are really so, they must have some reason for 
laughing at tliemselves. 

To attempt to develope this curious but obscure singularity 
in literary liistory, we must go i'urther back among the first 
beginnings of these institutions. How Avere they looked ol| 
by the govennneuts in which they first a])peaved ? These 
academies might, perhaps, form a chapter in the history of 
secret societies, mienotyet written, but of which many curious 
materials lie scattered in history. It is certain that such 
literary societies, in their first origins, have always excited the 
jtailousy of governments, hut more })articularly in ecclesiastical 
llome, and the rival principalities of Italy. If two groat 
nations, like those of England and France, had their suspi- 
cions and fears roused by a select assembly of philoso])hical 
men, and cither put them down force, or cdosely watched 
them, this will not seem extraordinary i]i little despotic states. 
We have accounts of some pliilosophical associations at home, 
which were joined by Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but which soon got the odium of atlieisui attached 
to them ; and the establislunent of the French Academy ocea- 
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sioned some tnnbrage, for a year elapsed beforcj tbe ])ayliament 
of Paris would register their patent, whicli was at length 
accorded by tlie political Itiehelieu observing to the president, 
that ‘'he should like the members according as the meiul)ers 
liked him.” Tims we have asecrtained one ]>rineipl(’, tliat 
governments in those times loo]<ed on a new so(,tiety with a 
political glance : nor is it improbahlo that some of them com- 
bined an ostensible with <a latent motive. 

Tliere is no want of evidence to prove tlmt the modei’u 
Romans, iroin ihe thirteenth to the fifteenth century, were 
too feelingly alive to their obscured glorv, and tliat they too 
frequently made invidious com])arisons of their ancient republic 
with the pontifical government ; to revive Ivoine, with every- 
thing Ihnnan, inspired such eiitliusiasts as Itienzi, and cliarmed 
the visions of Petrarch. At a period when ancient literature, 
as if by a miracle, w^as raising itself from its grave, the 
learned were agitated l)y a correspondent energy ; not only 
was an estate sold to purehas(3 a manuscript, Init the relie of 
genius was touclied with a religious emotion. Tlie classical 
purity of Cicero was contrasted vvitli .the barbarous idiom of 
the Missal; tlie glories of ancient .Ivorne with the miseralilo 
subjugation of its modern poiitilfs ; and the meta]>hysical 
reveries of* Plato, and what they termed the ‘CEntbusiasmus 
Alexandrimis’’ — the dreams of the Platonisls — seemed to the 
fanciful Italians more elevated than the iiumlde and ])uro ethics 
of tlie Gospels. The vain and amorous Rloisa could even 
censure the gross manners, as it seemed to her, of the apostles, 
for picking the ears of com in their walks, and at their meals 
eating with unwashed hands. Touched by tliis mania of 
antiquity, the learned affected to change their vulgar ebristiau 
name, by assuming the more classical ones of a Junius Prutus, 
a Poinponius, or a Julius, or any otlier rusty name unwaslu’d 
by baptism. This frenzy for the aneienit republic not oi. ly 
menaced the pontificate, but tlieir Platonic oi- tlicir pagan 
ardours seemed to lie .striking at the foundation of Christianity 
itself. Such were Marcellas Ficiniis, and that learned society 
who assembled under the Medici. Poinponius Laitus, vAio 
lived at the close of the fdlecnth century, not only celebrated 
by an annual festival the foundation of Home, and raised altars 
to liornulus, but openly ex])re.ssed Ids contemj>t for the Cliris- 
tian religion, whieli this visionary declared wasordy fitl'or bar- 
]>ariaiis ; but this extravagance and irreligion, observes Nieeron, 
were common with inan}^ of the learned of those times, and 
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thi>s very Pomponius was at length formally accused of the 
crime of changing the baptisraul iiarucs of the young persons 
whom he taught for pagan ones ! This was the taste of 
the times,’ ^ says the author wo have just quoted; but it was 
imagined that there was a mystery concealed in these changes 
of names. 

At this period these literary societies first appear : one at 
Homo liad the title of “Academy,” and for its chief this veiy 
Pomponius; for lu^ is distinguished as “ Homanm Ihinceps 
AeademicX\,’V by his rri(3nd Politian, in the “Miscellanea” of 
that elegant scholar. This was under the pontiheate of Paul 
the Second. The regular meetings of “ the Academy ” soon 
excited the jealousy and snsr)icioMs of Paul, and gave rise to 
one of the most horrid persecutions and scenes of torture, 
oven to death, in wliieh these aeademieians Avere involved. 
This closed with a decree of Panrs, tiiat for the future no 
one slionld pronounce, either seriously or in jest, tlie very 
name of academy, under tlie [rmalty of hevesy ! Tlie story is 
told hy Idatina, one of tlie suiferers, in liis Life of Pan! the 
Second ; and althougli this liistory may be said to boar the 
bruises of the wounded and dislocated body of the un]ia]:)py 
historian, the Ihcts ai’o uiirpu\slionable, and 'connected \vith 
our subject. Platina, Pomponius, and many of tlicir friends, 
were suddenly dragged to prison ; on the first and second day 
torture was ap])lied, and many expired under the hands of 
their executioners. ‘‘You would have imagined,” sa\cs Pla- 
tina, “that the castle of St. Angelo was turned into the hull^ 
of Phalavis, so loud the hollow vault resounded with the 
cries of those miserable young men, who Wore an lionour to 
their age for genius and learning. The torturers, not satis- 
lied, though weary, having raclvcd twenty men in these two 
days, of wdiom some died, at length sent for me to take my 
turn. The instruments of torture were ready ; I was stripped, 
and the executionoi's put themselves to their work. Vianesius 
sat llltc another Minos on a scat of tapestry -work, gay as at 
a wedding; and while I hung on the rack in torment, lie 
played with a jewel which Sanga had, asking him %vho was 
tlie mistress which had given him this love-token ? Turning* 
to me, he asked, ‘ why Pomponio, in a letter, should call me 
Holy lYither? l)id the conspirators agree to malio you 
pope?’ ‘Pomponio,’! replied, ‘can best tell why he gave 
me this title, for I know not.’ At length, having pleased, 
hut not satisfied himself with my tortures, he ordered me to 
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be let down, that! miglit undergo tortures mueh greater in 
the evening. I was carried, liall' dead, into my chamber : but 
not long after, the inquisitor having dined, and being fresli in 
drink, 1 was fetched again, and the nrcdibisliop ol Spalatro 
was there. They inquired of niy eonversatior.s witli iSlaln- 
testa. I said it only eoncernod ancient and modern learning, 
the military arts, and the characters of illustrious men, the 
ordinaiy subjects of conversation. I vveis ])itterly threatened 
by Yianesius, unless I confessed the truth on the following 
day, and was carried back to my chamber, where I was seized 
with such extreme pain, that I had rather have died tluin en- 
dured tlie agony of my hattered and dislocated Ihiibs. But 
now those who \v( 3 re accused of heresy were charged witli 
plotting treason. Pom[)onius being examivuHl why ho changed 
tlie names of Ids friends, he answered boldhq that tliis was no 
concern of hivS judges or tlie po|)e ; it was, [perhaps, out of 
respect for antiquity, to stinudate to a virtuous emulation. 
After wo had now lain ten months in prison, Ihuil comes him- 
self to the castle, where he cliarged us, among other things, 
that w^e had disputed concerning the immortality of tlio soul, 
and t])at wo held the opinion of Plato ; by disputing you call, 
the 1)eiiig of a God in ([uestion. This, 1, said, might be ob- 
jected to all divines and pbilosopliers, wbo, to make the tj’utli 
a[)pear, irequently question the t.xistimee of souls and of God, 
and of all separate intelligences. Bt. Austin says, the opinion 
of Plato is like tlie faith of Christians, I followed none of 
the uumerous heretical (actions. Paid then accused us (d* 
being too great admirers of pagan antiijuities ; yet none were 
more fond of them than himself, for ho collected all the 
statues and sarcoiihagi of the ancients to place in his palace, 
and even affected to imitate, on mm*e tlian one occasion, tin.* 
pomp and charm of their public ceremonies. While they 
were arguing, mention happened to be made of 'tlio Academy d 
wJien the Cardinal of Baa Marco cried out, that we w< re not 
^Academics,’ but a scafidal to 'the name; and Pard now de- 
clared that he would not have that term evermore mentioned 
under pain of heresy. He left us in a passion, and kept m 
two months longer in prison to complete the year, as it 
seems he had sworn.” 

Such is the interesting narrative of Platiiia, from which we 
may surely infer, that if these learned men as.-embleil for the 
communication of their studies — inquiries suggested by the 
monuments of antiquity, the t\vo learned languages, ancient 
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authors, and speculative points of philosophy — these objects 
wei’c associated with others whicli terrified the jealousy of 
modern Konie. 

Some time after, at Naples, appeared the two brotliers, 
John Baptiste and John Vunceiit Borta, those twin spli’its, 
the Castor and PoIItix of the natural philosophy of that age, 
and whose scenieal museum delighted and awed, by its optical 
illusions, its troasui-e of curiosities, and its natural magic, all 
learned natives and foi’cigners. Their names arc still famous, 
and their treatises, I)e Ilmnana Fhysiofjnomia^ and JSIayui 
2^ainraVis^ are still o])ened by the curious, who discover these 
children of plnlosophy wandering in the arcana of nature, 
to them a world of perpetual beginnings ! These learned 
brotliers united with the Marquis of Manso, the friend of 
Tasso, in establishing an academy under the whimsical name 
deyii Ozion (the Lazy), whicli so ill-described their inten- 
tions. This academy did not sufficiently embrace tlie views 
of the learned brothers ; and then they formed another under 
tlieir own roof, whicli they appropriately named (leyli Sevretl. 
The ostensible motive was, that no one should be admitted 
into this interior society wdio had not signalised himself l)y 
some experiment or discovery. It is clear tliat, whatever 
they intended by the project, tlie election of the members 
was to pass througli the most rigid scrutiny ; and wliat was 
the consc(]Uciiee ? Tlie court of lionic again started up with 
all its fears, and, secretly obtaining inl'ormation of some dis- 
cussions wliicli bad passt;*d in tliis academy degli Secreti, 
probiliited the 1/orta’s from liolding such assemblies, or 
applying themselves to those illicit sciences, whose amuse- 
ments are criminal, and turn us aside from the study of the 
Holy Scriptures.* It seems that one of the Porta’s had 
delivered himself in the style of an ancient oracle ; hut Avhat 
was more alarming in this prophetical spirit, several of his 
predictions bad been actually verified ! The infallible court 
was in no want of a new school of propliecy. Baptista Porta 
went to Pome to justify himself; and, content to w'ear his 
head, placed his tongue in the custody of his Holiness, and 
no doubt preferred being a member of the Accademia degli 
Oziosi to that degli Secreti, To eonfirni this notion that 
tliese academies excited the jealou.s3^ of those clesjjotic states 
ol' Italy, I find that several of them, at Florence as well as 


Niceron, vul. xliil., Art. Porta. 
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at Sienna, were considered as dangerous meetings, and in 
15GS the Medici suddenly suppressed those of the ‘‘ Insipids/’ 
the Sh}^,” the “ iJisheartened,” and others, but more par- 
ticularly the Stunned,” yli Infrotuifi, which (‘xcite-d loud 
laments. We have also an account of an academy winch 
called ifcseir tlie Lanfernists^ from the circumstance that 
their first m(?ctings were held at night, the academicians 
not carrying torches, but only Lanterns. 4'his academy, 
indeed, was at Toulouse, but evidently formed tm the model 
of its neighbours. In line, it cannot bo denied that tlieso 
literary societies or academies were IrccpAcntly objects of 
alarm to tlie little governments of Italy, and were oftcai 
interrupted l)y political persecution. 

From all tliese facts I am inclinc'd to draw an infcrGiice. 
It is romarkablo that the first Italian aeadetnies were only 
distingnisbed by the simple name of their founders. One 
was called the Academy of Pomponins L’cotiis, anoilier of 
Paiiorinita, &c. It was after the melancholy fate of the 
Poman academy of Lintns, wliich could not, liovvcwa*, ex- 
tinguish that growing desire of creating literary so(‘ietics in 
the Italian cities, from which the members derived both 
honour and pleasure, that suddenly we diseover tliese 
academies bearing the most IVintastieal titles. I liave not 
found any writer wlio has attempted to solv<3 tliis extraordi- 
nary ajipcarance in literary history ; and tlie difliculty seems 
great, heeause, however frivolous or laiitaslical the titles 
they assumed, their memliers were illustrious for rank and 
genius. Tiraboschi, aware of this dilficidty, can only express 
Ids astonishment at the absurdity, and his vexation at the 
ridicule to which the Italians have been exfiosed liy tlio 
coarse jokes of Menkenius, in Ids Ckarlatanaria Lrudilo- 
Turn A I eonjeetnre that the invention of these ridiculous 
titles for literary societies was an attempt to throw a sportive 
veil over meetings which had alarmed tlie pa]>al and tlie 
other petty courts of Italj?'; and to (pdet tlieir fears and 
turn aside tlieir political wratli, tliey implied tlie iiinoeenec 
of their pur|pits by the jocularity with whicli the members 
treated themselves, and were willing tliat others should treat 
them. This otherwise inexplicable national levity, of so 

See Tirabosclii, voL vii. cap. 4, AccarJonie, and Qii;uh‘h’.> luUa 
Sloi'ia € della Ixagiora: dCo<jni }*ocsi<t. Tu the inirnoDKo j’C'.-f'tjtacle of 
these seven (puirto volumes, printed with a sTa.'ill tyi'O, tho mny 

coiusnlt the voluminous Index, art, Acmdeuiia. 
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refined a people, has not occurred in any other country, 
because the necessity did not exist anywhere but in Italy. 
In France, in Spain, and in England, tlie title of the ancient 
Academus was never profaned by an adjunct which 
teinatically degraded and ridiculed its venerable character 
and its illustrious members. 

Long after this article was fmishod, I had an opportunity 
of consulting an enihient Italian, whose name is already cele- 
brated in our comitry, II Sigr. Ugo Foscolo his decision 
ought neeessariiy to outweigh mine ; but although it is 
incumbent on me to put the reader in possession of tlie 
opinion of a native of his high acquirements, it is not as 
easy for me, on this obscure and curious subject, to relin- 
quish my own conjecture, 

II Sigr. Foscolo is of opinion that the o}*igin of the fan- 
tastical titles assumed by the Italian academics entirely arose 
from a desire of getting rid of the air of pedantry, and to 
insinuate tliat their meetings and their works were to be 
considered merely as s])ortive relaxations, and an idle business. 

This opinion may satisfy an Italian, and this he may deem 
a sullioient apology for sueli absurdity ; but when scarlet 
robes and cowled heads, Inureated bards and Momif/norrs, 
and CavaUo^os, ba|>tizo themselves in a public assembly 
“ Blockheads” or “ Madmen,” wo idiramon lanes, out oi’ nu:*re 
compliment to sueli great and learned men, would suppose 
that they had their good reasons ; and that in tliis there 
must have been “ something more than meets the ear.” 
After all, I would almost ihitter myself that our two o[>inioiis 
are not so wide of each other as they at lirst seem to be. 

Uj^o Foscolo was born in Padua, wbere he achieved an early success as 
an anthor. He entered the Italian army in 1805, but soon quitted it, ami « 
bccauic Professor of Literature in the university of Pavia ; but his lectures 
alarmed Naxjoleon by their boldness of speech, and he suppressed the prO' 
fessorship. Ho came to PIngland in 1815, and was exceedingly well 
re€eive<I ; lie wrote much in the Phiinburgh and Quarterly Keviews, besides 
publishing several books. He died in 1827, and is buried at Cluswiek. 
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ON THE HERO OF IIUDIBRAS; BUTLER VINDICATED. 

That great Original, the author of Hubtbras, has been re- 
cently censured for exposing to ridicule the Sir Samuel Luke, 
under whose roof lie dwelt, in the grotcscjue character of his 
hero. The knowledge of the critic in our literary history is 
not eurious ; he ap]icars to have advanced no further tlian to 
have talten up tlie first opinion he found ; ])ut this served for 
an attempt to l)lackcn the moral cliaraeter of Lutder ! 

Having lived,” says our critic, in the family of Sir 
Samuel Luke, one of CrornwelUs captains, at the very time 
ho planned tlie Mudihras, of which he was pleased to make 
his kind and liosjjiiahlc j^ctlroji the hero. W c defy the history 
of Whiggisin to inateli tins aTiecdote,”'^ as if it could not bo 
matched! Whigs and Tories are as like as two eggs wlicii 
they are wits and satirists ; their friends too often biA'ome 
their victims ! Jf 8ir Samuel reseivibled iliat renowned ]>er- 
soni fie ation, the vidieulo was legitimate and unavoidable wlien 
the poet bad esponsed Ins cause, and espoused it too from tlie 
purest motive — a detestation of political and fanatical bypo- 
crisy.f Comic satirists, wliatever they may allege to the con- 
traiy, will always draw larg’ely and most truly from their 
own circle. Alter all, it does not ap])ear that Sir Samuel sat 
for Sir Hudibras ; although, from the liiatus still in the })ocm, 
at the end of Part I., Canto I., liis name would accommodate 

■" E(.linl)tirg]i Kcview, No. 07 — lal), on Jacobite Relics. 

t In a painplilet entitled “MevcnriiiS Menippon.s ; the Loval SatyrJst, 
or Hudibras in Frosc,” piiblisliod in 1082, and said to i)e v-riitcn b}.' lui 
unknown hand in tlie time of tlic late RebellioM, Init never till now' pub- 
lished,” is the following curious notico of 8ir )SamueI, which certainly 
seems to point liim out as the prototype of iludibraH ; 

Whose Lack, or rather biirihcn, show’d 
As if it stoopM with its own load. 

The author is speaking of Cromwell, and .says, ‘ ‘ I wonder how A/r 
Samutl Luke and he .should clash, for tliey arc both, cubs of the same ugly 
litter. Thi.s Urc^hin is as ill carved as that Goldin painted. The grandam 
Lear sme had blistered her tongue, and so left hini unlicked. Ho lo<)ks 
like a snail wdth his house upon liis back, or the Spirit of the Militia witli 
a natural snapsack, and may servo both for tinker and budget t<>o. Nature 
intended him to play at bowls, and there-forc clapt a bia.s upon him. One 
would think a mole had crept into his carcas.s beibre his laid in the ebnreb - 
yard, and rooted in it. Ho looks like the visible tie of T.neas bolstering 
up his father, or some beggarwmruan endorsed wdth her wdiole litter, and 
with a child behind.” • 
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both the metre and the rhyme. But wlio^ said Warbtirton, 
ever compared a person to himself? Butler might aim a sly 
stroke at Sir Samuel by hinting to him ho\r well he resem- 
bled Hudibras, but with a remarkable forbearance he has left 
])osterity to settle the atiair, which is certainly not worth 
their while. Jhit Warburton tells, tliat a friend of Butler’s 
had deehirecl the person was a Devonsinre man — one Sir 
llaiTy Itosevvell, of Ford Abbey, in that county. There is a 
curious life of our learned wit, in the great General Dic- 
tionary ; tlie writer, jirobably Dr. Birch, made the most au- 
tlientic researches, from tlie contemporaries of* J hitler or their 
dese('mlant.s ; and from Charle.s Longueville, the son of But- 
Icr’.s great friend, he obtained much of the little we ])o.ssess. 
'Idle wu’iter of this Life believes that Sir Snmiiel wms the hero 
of Butler, and rests his evidence on the hiatus w'e have no- 
ticed ; but with tlie candour wliich becomes the literary his- 
torian, he has added the l‘ollowii>g marginal note: '‘Whilst 
this slieet w\as at jiress, 1 wais assured hy Mr. Longueville, 
that Sir Samuel Luke is not /he i^crson ridiculed under the 
name of Hudibras.” 

It would be curious, after all, sbould the prototype of 
Hudibras turn out to be one of the heroes of “the Bolliad 
a circumstance wbicli, bad it been knowm to the copartner- 
ship of that comic epic, wmnhl have furnished a line episode 
and a memorable hero to tlieir line of descent. “ When 
Butleu wu'ote bis Hudibras, one Coll. Rolle, a Devonshire 
man, lodged wdth him, and was exactly like bis description of 
the Kniglit; wbcTice it is bigbly probable, that it was this 
gentleman, and not Sir Samuel Luke, wdiose person lie had in 
ins eye. The reason that he gave for calling his poem 
Iliidibras wais, because the name of the old tutelar saint of 
Devonsliire w^as de BrasR I llnd this in the Grub- 

street tlournal, January, 17J1, a periodical paper conducted 
by two eminent literary physicians, under the appro])riate 
names of ihivius and Mievius,* and which for some time en- 
livened the town with the excellent design of ridiculing silly 
authors and stupid critics. 

It is unquestionably proved, by the confession of several 

Bavins and Mjcvius were Dr. Martyn, tlie well-known author of the 
dissertation on tho ilhield of Virgil, and Dr. liussel, another Jearned pii}'- 
.sician, as liis puhlicatioTus attest. It does great credit to their taste, that 
they were the hehckunadal defenders of Tope from Iheaitacksof the heroes 
of the 1> unci ad. ^ 
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friends of Butler, that the prototype of Sir Hudibras was a 
Devoiisliirc man ; and if Sir Hugh de Bras bo the old ])atron 
saint of Devonshire, (wliieli liowevcr 1 . cannot hud in 
Princebs or in Fulier’s \\0jrthies,)* this discovers the sueu’cs- 
tion wliich led Jlutler to tlie name of ids liero ; ])Qr]es({nijig 
tlie nciv saint by ])airini^ liini with the cliivaalrous saint of 
the county ; hence, like the Ivuight of old, did 

Sir Knli/Jd abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a Colonellinr/ / 

This origin of tlie name is more appropriate to the elia- 
racter of the work than derivinii^ it fi'oni the Sir Hudibras of 
Sjienser, with whom there exists no similitude. 

It is as lionouraldo as it is extraordinary, that such was 
the celebrity of Hudibras, that the workman’s name hvas 
often confounded with the woi-k itself* ; the [)oet was oiic'c 
better known under the name of iliiDtuiiAS than of’ 1 Sut- 
ler. Old Southern calls him “ Hudiliras Butler ;” and if 
any one would read the most copious life we have of tins 
great poet in the great (Jotu'ral Dictionary, lie must looic f^ir 
a name lie is not accustomed to find among English authors 
— tliat of ILiidihras ! One fact is remarkable : tliat, like 
Cervantes, and unlike Itahehiis and Sterne, Butler in his gi'cat 
work has not sent down to posterity a single passage of in- 
decent ribaldry, though it was written amidst a court widely 
rvould have got such by heai-t, and in an age in wliich such 
trasli wais certain of popvdarity. 

We know little more of Butler than we do of Shakspeare 
and of Spenser 1 Longucville, the devoted friend of our 
poet, lias unfortunately left no reminiscences of the dcjiartcd 
genius wliom he so intimately knew, and who lietjuoathed to 
Longueville the only legacy a neglected poet coidd leave — all 
his manuseri])ts ; and to his care, though not to his spirit, we 
arc indebted for Butler’s 'Miemains.” His friend attempted 
to bury him with the public honours ho deserved, among tlie 

* Tbcre is great reason to doubt tlio autlienticity of this inforniation 
concerning a Devonshire tutelar saint. Mr. Charles Duller has kindly 
coininunicated the researches of a Catholic clergyman, residing at Exeter, 
Avhu having examined the voluminuns registers of the See of Exeter, and 
numerous MSS. and records of tlie diocese, , cannot trace that any suclx 
saint Avas pai ticularly lionoured in the county. It is lamentable tliat 
ingenious writers .should invent Actions for authorities ; but v« ith the lujpe 
that tlio ])resent authors have not done this, I have preserved this apocry- 
phal tradition. 
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tombs of bis brotber-bards in Westminster Abbey ; but he 
was cornpc^lled to consign the bard to an obscure burial-place 
in Paul’s, Covent Oardeii/^ Many years after, when Alderman 
Barl)er raised an inscription to the memory of Butler in 
Westminster Abbey, otliers were desirous of placing* one over 
the poet’s luinible gravestone. This probably excited some 
competition : and the following fine one, attributed to 
Dennis, lias^ perliaps never been published, if it be Dennis’s, 
it must have been composed in one of his most lucid ino- 
inents. 

Near iliis place lies interred 
The ]) 0 (ly of Mr. Saniiiel Butler, 

Autlioi* of Iludibras- 
Hc was a wliole species t>f Puets in one ! 

Admirable in a Manner 
In which no one else bus been tolerable; 

A Marmer which began and ended In Him ; 

In which he knew no Uuide, 

And lias found no Folhwers.f 

To this too brief article 1 add a proof that that fana- 
ticism whicli is branded by our immortal Butler can survive 
the castigation. Folly is sometimes immortal, as nonsense is 
sometimes irrefutable. Ancient follies revive, and men repeat 
the same uni n toll igihle jargon : just as contagion keeps up the 
plague in dhirkey by lying hid in some obscure corner, till it 
breaks out afresh. Recently we liave seen a notable instance 
wliere one of the seliool to which we arc alluding declares 
of Bhakspoare tViat “ it would have lieen happy if he had 
never been born, for tliat thousands will look back wdtb in- 
cessant anguish on the guilty deliglit wdiich the plays of 
Sliakspearc ministered to thcm,”J Sucli is the anathema of 
Shaksj>earc! We have another of Butler, in An Historic 
Defence of Experimental Religion in which the author con- 
tends, that the best men have experienced the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in an immediate illumination from lieaven. He 
I’urnishes his liistoric jmrofs by a list from Abel to Lady 
Huntingdon! The author of Hudibras is denounced, One 
Samuel Butler, a celebrated buffoon in the abandoned reign of 

He was buried outside the church in the angle at the north-west 
corner, where the wall originally stood wddeh. bounded the churchyard. 

t A monument was put up in the church in 17SG by a subscription 
among t!ie pari.sJiiouers. It exhibits a bust of Butler and a rhyming 
nseri|)tion in very bad taste. 

7: ^'ee Quarterly Review, vol. viii. p. Ill, where I found this quotation 
jiully reprobated. 
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Charles the Second, wrote a moch-heroie poem, in which he 
xindertook to hiirlesquo the pious puritan. Be ridicules all 
the gracious prornises by comparing illumination to 

an vjnis fatuus, and dark lantern of the spirit.”* Such are 
the writers whose ascetic spirit is still descending among us 
iroin tlie nionkory of tlie deserts, addings ]:)oignancy to tlie 
very ridicule they would annihilate. The satire wliieii \ve 
deemed obsolete^ we find still applicable to contemporaries 1 

The viusT part of lludibras is the most perfect ; that was 
the rich fruit of matured meditation, of wit, of learning, and 
of leisure. A mind of the most original powers liail been 
perpetually acted on by some of the most extraordinary 
events and persons of political and religious history. Thitler 
had lived amidst scenes which might have excited indignation 
and grief; hut his strong couteuipt of the actors could only 
supply ludicrous images and caustic raillery. Yet once, when 
viilany was at its zeniUt, Ids solemn tones were raised to 
reach it.f 

Tlie sncoNi) ])art was precipitated in the following year. 
An interval of fourteen years was allowed to elapse liefore 
the Till an and last part was given to the world ; but tlien 
evcrYtliing had changed ! the poet, the subject, and the 
patron ! The old tlicme of the sectarists had lost its fresli- 
ness, and the cavaliers, with their ro3ual libertine, had l)ecomc 
as obnoxious to public decency as tlie Tartnifes. Butler ap- 
pears to have turned aside, and to have given an advei’se di- 
roetion to his sjitirieal arrows. The slavery and dotage of 
Hiidibras to the widow revealed the voluptuous e|)ieurean, 
who slept on his throne, dissolved in the arms of Ivis niis- 
tresses. Tlie enchanted bower,” and The amorous suit,” 
of Budibras reflected tlie new maimers of tliis wretclu^d 
court ; and that Butler had become the satirist of' the part)^ 
whose cause ho had formerly so honestly espoused, is, con- 
iinncd by his “ Remains,” where, among other nervous 
satires, is one, On the licentious age of Cliarlas the Second, 
contrasted with the puritanical one that preceded it.” This 
tlien is the greater glory of Butler, that his Iiigh and indig- 
nant s})irit ecptally satirised the hypocrites of Cromwell and 
the libertines of Charles, 

^ Tins work, j^ublislicd in 1795, is curious for the Taaterials the writer’s 
reading has collected. 

't The CcOse of King Charles the First tnily .stated against Johu Cook, 
Master of Cray’s Inn, in Butler’s “ Kemains.” 
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SHENSTONE'S SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Toe hiiuntable School-Mistress ’’ of Shenstone is one of the 
felicitle.s of genius ; but tlie purpose of this poem has been 
entirely misconceived. Johnson, acknowledging this charm- 
ing elfusion to he tlie most pleasing of Shenstone's pro- 
ductions,” observes, I know not what claim it has to stand 
among the moral iror/csy The truth is, that it was intended 
I'or (juite a ditlerent elas.s by the author, and Dodsley, the 
editor of Ids woi’ks, must have strangely blundered in de- 
signating it a moral poem.” It may be classed with a species 
of poetry, till recent]}", rare in our language, and vvldch Ave 
.sometimes find among tlie Italians, in their rime j)iacevoli^ or 
poesie Intrlesche^ wldeli do not always consist of low humour 
ill a fac(‘tious style vvitli Jingling rhymes, to whieli form wo 
attacli our idea of a burlesque poem. *There isarellned species 
of ludicrous poetry, whieli is comic yet tender, liisory yet 
elegant, and with such a blending of tlie serious and the 
facetious, that the result of such a poem may often, among 
its other pleasures, produce a sort of ambiguity ; so that we 
do not always know wlietlier tlie writer is laughing at his 
subject, or whether be is to bo laughed at. Our admirable 
Whist] ecraft met this fate!* The School-Mistress” of 
Shonstoue lias been admired for its simplicity and tenderness, 
not tor its exquisitely ludicrous turn ! 

This discovery 1 owe to the good fortune of possessing the 
edition of The School-Mistress,” which the author printed 
under Ids own directions, and to his own fancy. t To this 
piece of luihceoes poetry, as lie calls it, ‘‘lest it should bo 
mistaken,” he added a eudicrous index, “ purely to show 
Ibois tliat I am in jest.” But “the fool,” hi.s subsequent 
editor, wlio, I regret to say, was Ilobert Dodsley, thought 

* “I^rospectus and specimen of an intended national work by William 
and Rtiliert Whist lecratl, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk ; harness and collar 
makers ; intended to comprise the most intercstiu,:^ particulars relating to 
King Arthur and his Round Table.’’ The real author of Mr, Whistleoraft’s 
.specimen was the Right Hon. J, Hookliam Frore, wlfo has the merit of 
having first introduced the Italian burlesque style into our literature. Lord 
Byron coini)osed bis “Beppo” confessedly after this example. “It is,” 
he writes, “ a liumorous poem ; in, and after, the excellent manner of Mr. 
Whistlecraft who published this “specimen” only, which wa.s little read. 

t Tile original edition was xninted in 1757 without engravings. They 
occur only in that which is described in our text. 
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proper to suppress this nmusiuo- “ liulieroiis index,” and the 
consequence is, as the poet foresaw, that his aim has been 
“ mistaken.” 

The whole history of this poem, and tliis edition, may be 
traced in the printed correspondence of Shenstone. Uurpoet 
had pleased lilniself by ornarnentinu^ “A sixf>enny ])am- 
phlet,” with certain ‘bseemly ” designs of his, and for wliieh 
he came to town to direct the engraver; he appears also to 
have intended accompanying it witli “ The delormed jmrtrait 
of my old sehoohdame, Sarali Lloyd.” The frontispiece t/O 
this iirst edition represents the Tliatclied-house ” of his old 
seliool mi stress, and before it is the ^M>irc]i-trco.” with the 
sun setting and gilding the scene.” lie vvo'ites on tliis. ‘‘ 1 
liave the first sheet to correct upon the tabic. 1 have laid 
aside the tlioughts of lame a good deal in this unpromising 
selieme ; and iix them upon the land.skip which is cmgraving, 
the red letter whicli 1 ])ro})osc, and tlie, fruit-piece wliicli 
see, being the most seemly ornaments of the Iirst sixj>enny 
pamphlet that was ever so highly honoured. I sliall incur 
the same relleetion with Ogilby, of liaving* nothing gootl ])iit 
my decorations. I exp<.H'.‘t that in youi* neighbourhood and in 
Warwickshire there sliould be twenty ot my poems sold. I 
print it myself. I am ])leased witli Alynde’s engravings.” 

On the publication Shenstone lias opened liis idea on its 
poetical (iuiraeteristic. “ I dare say it must be voy incoi'rect ; 
for I have added eiglit or ten stanzas within this Ibi’tnight. 
.But inaccuracy is more excusable in htdieroris ^poetry than in 
any other. . If it strikes auj/, it must be merely people of 
taste; for people of ivit without taste, wliieh compreheiKls the 
larger part of the critical tril)c, will unavoidably despise it. 
I have been at some j>ains to recover myself from A. Pliilips’ 
misfortune of mere childUhness^ ‘ Little charm of' }>Iaeid 
mien,’ &c. 1 have added a ludicrous inde.r purely to sliovv 

(fools) that 1 am in jest; and my motto, ‘ 0, qua sol liabita- 
biles illustrat oras, maxima pnnci[)um !' is calculated for the 
same purpose. You cannot conceive how large tlie number 
is of those that mistake burlesque for the very foolisbru‘ss 
it cx|)Oses ; which observation I made once at the Ite- 
hearsal at Tout T/mml, at Chronoyihotontholoijos^ all 
whicli are pieces of chgant humour. 1 have some mind 
to pursue tliis caution further, and advertise it ‘The School- 
Ylistrcss,’ a very childish performance everybody knows 
(^nocoruni more). But if a person seriously calls this, or 

VOL. n. K K 
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rather burlesque, a cluklish or low species of poetry, lie says 
wrong. For the most regular and formal poetry may be 
called trifling, folly, and woalcness, in comparison of what is 
written with a more manh/ spirit in ridicule of it. ’ 

This edition is now lying before me, with its splendid 
‘^red-letter,” its “seemly designs,” and, what is more precious, 
its “ Index.” Shenstone, who liad greatly pleased himself 
with his graphical inventions, at length found that his 
engraver, Mynde, had sadly bungled with the poet’s ideal. 
Vexed and disappointed, he writes, “ 1 have been plagued to 
deatli about the ill-execution of my designs. Nothing is cer- 
tain in London but expense, v/liich I can ill bear.” The truth 
is, that what is }>laced in the huidskip over the thatched- 
house, and the birch-trec,^s like a lall in g monster rather than 
a setting sun ; but the fruit-piece at the end, the grapes, the 
plums, the melon, and the Catharine pears, Mr. Mynde has 
made sufficiently tempting. fl’his edition contains only 
twenty-eight stanzas, which wore aftci wards enlarged to thirty- 
five. Several stanzas have been omitted, and they have also 
passed through many corrections, and some improvements, 
which show that Shenstone had more judgment and felicity 
in severe correction than perhaps is suspected. Some of these 
I will point out.* 

In tlie second stanza, edition has, 

In every mart that .stands on Britain’s isle, 

In every villago less reveal’d to fame, 

Dwells there in cottage known about a mile, 

A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name. 

Improved thus : — 

In every village mark’d with little spire, 

EmbowerM in trees, and lutrdly known to fame, 

There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom, we schoolmistress name* 

The eighth stanza, in ihejlrst edition, runs, 

The gown, which o’er her shoulders tJirown she had. 

Was russet stulV (wdio knows not russet stuff ?) 

Great comfort to her mind that she was chad 
111 texture of her owm, all strong and tough ; 

Ne did she o’er complain, iie deem it rough, &c. 


* I have usually found the School-Mistress printed w ithout numbering 
the stanzas ; to enter into the present view it wBl be necessary for the 
reader to do this himself with a pcncil-mai’k. 
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More cleq^intlr descriptive is .the dress as now deli- 
neated : — 

A russet stole Avas o’er her shoulders thrown, 

A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air; 

’Tavus siiviplo russet, hut it Avas her own : 

’Twas her oavu country bred the flock so fail’, 

’Tavus her own labour did the fleece prepare, &c. 

Tlie additions niad(3 toflie first edition consist of the 11, 
12, 111, 14, and 15th stanzas, in which are so beavitifiilly intro- 
dneed llie herbs and g^arden stores, and the psalmody of the 
sclioolmistrcss ; the 29th and 90th stanzas were also subse- 
quent insertions. Hut those lines which give so original a 
view of genius in its infancy, 

A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo, &c. 

were printed in 1742 ; and 1 cannot hut tliink that tlie far- 
famed stanza in Gray\s Elegy, where he discovers men of 
genius in peasants, as Shenstone has in children, was suggested 
by this original conception : 


Some mute inglorious Milton here niay rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood, 

is, to me, a congenial thought, with an echoed turn of expres- 
sion of* the lines from the SehoohMistress. 

I shall now restore the ludicrous iisrnjix, and adapt it to the 
stanzas of the later edition. 

stanza 

Introduction . . . 1 

The subject proposed . 2 

A circumfitaijce in the sitnation of the mansion of eakly r/isoiniNE, 

dlscov^ering the .suiprisiiig influence of the connexions of ideas . 3 

A simile ; introducing a deprecation of the joyless eflects of bigotuv 

and SUPEKSTITION 4 

Some peculiarities indicative of a country school, Avith a short sketch 

of fclie sovr:KKrGN presiding over it . . . . . ,5 

Some account of her nioutcap, AimoN, and a tremendous description 

of her BiKCHEN sceptub .6* 

A parallel instance of the advantages of legal government with re- 
gard to children and the wind , 7 

Her gown ........... 8 

Her TITLES, and punctilious nicety in the ceremonious assertion of 
them 

A digression concerning her jien’s t)resmnptuous behaviour, Avith a 
c ire unis la rice tending to give the cautious reader a more accurato 
idea of the oflieious diligence and economy of an old Avoman . 10 

kk2 
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Staiiza 

A view of this RUUAl rotentatk as seated in Jier chair of state, con- 
feiring honours, distributing nouATiEs, and dispersing procla- 
mations . .16 

Hei' POLICIES * . .17 

The ACTION of the poem coinmence.s with a general summons, follows 
a particular descri})tion of tlie artful structure, decoration, anol 
fortifications of an )ioKN-ni»iii5 . . , . . .18 

A surprising picture of sisterly afiection by way of episode . 20, 21 

A short list of the methods now in use ro avoid a whipping — which 
nevertheless follows ........ 2 

The force of example ......... 2 

A sketcli of the particular symptoms of obstinacy as they discover 
themselves in a child, with a simile illustrating a blubbered 

face 21, 25, 26 

A hint of great importance ........ 27 

The piety of the })oet in relation to that sehool-damehs memory, who 
liad the hrst formation of a certain ])atriot. 

[This stfftiza has been left out in the later editions ; it refers to the 
l)uke of Argylc.] 

The secret connexion between whipping and rising in the wc ull, 
with a view, as it were, through a perspective, of the same little 
FOLK in the highest posts and reputation ..... 28 

An account of the nature of an embryo-fox-hunter. — 

[Another stanza omitted.] 

A deviation to an huckster’s shop 32 

Which being continued for the space of three stanzas, gives the auiliov 
an op])ortunity of paying his compliments to a jjarticular county, 
which he gladly seizes; concluding his piece with respectful men- 
tion of the aiiclciit and loyal city of Siirewshury. 


BEN JONSON ON TKANSLATION. 

I HATE iliseovered a poem by this groat poet, ^v]uch has 
escaped the researches of all his editors. Prefixed to a ti-aiis- 
lation, translation is the theme; with us an unvalued art^ 
because our translators have usually been the jobbers of book- 
sellers ; hut no inglorious one among our Prench and Italian 
rivals. In this poem, if the reader’s ear be guided l)y the 
compressed sense of the massive lines, he may feel a rliythm 
which, should they be read like our modern metre, lie will 
find wanting ; here the fulness of the thoughts forms their own 
cadences. The mind is musical as well as tlie ear. One 
verse running into another, and the sense often closing in 
the middle of a line, is the Club of Hercules : .Dry den some- 


Cl 
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times sneo(H*(led in it, Chiireliill abnsed it. and Covvper 
attempted to revive it. Great Ibrce of tliought only can 
wield this verse. 


Oil t!>x Author, Worke, and Traxslator, ^prefixed io the trandaiion 
of Mateo xiieniands iypanUk Rogue., 1623. 

Who tracks this aiitlior’s or translator’s pen 
iShall finde, that either hatli read bookes, and men : 

To say hot oiio were single. Tlieii it cliiines, 

.When the old words doe strike on the new times, 

As in this 8x)aiii.sh Proteus; who, though writ 
lint in one tongue, was formed with the world’s wit : 

And hath the iioldest niarko ol' a good bookc, 

That an ill man dares not seeuj’ely luoke 
Upon it, but will loath, or let it passe, 

As a deformed face doth a true glasse. 

Such bookes deserve translators of like coato 
As was the genius Yrhercwitli they were wrote ; 

And this liath met that one, that may bestii’d 
More than the foster-iaiher of this child ; 

For though Spaiue gave him his first ayre ami vogue 
^Ilew'ouhl be call’d, henceforth, the Kuglidt rogue., 

But that hee’s too well sated, in a chth 

Finer than was Ids 8j)anish, if my <»ath 

Will bo itceiv’d in court; if not, Avould I 

Had c'loatli’d him so ! Here’s all I can supply 

To your desert who have done it, friend ! And this 

Faire remulation, and no envy is; 

When you behold me wish myselfc, the man 
That \vouid Jiavc doJie, that, wliicli you only cari ! 

Ber Jon Son. 


The translator of Qiizman was James Mabl)e, which he clis- 
g'uised under the Spanish pseudonym of Dlexfo Btiedc-ser ; 
Dleejo for James, and Fuede-ser lor .Mahbe or Jfaydje ! lie 
translated, with the same spirit a.s his Guzman, iJcLcstina, or 
the B'panislt Bawd, that singular tragi-eomedy,™ a version 
still more remarkable. Tie had resided a considerable time 
in Spain, and was a perfect master of both languages, — a rare 
talent in a translator; and the oonsequenec is, that ho is a 
translator of genius. 
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TUB LOVES OF “THE LADY ARABELLA.* 

« 

Wliere London’s to w re its turrets show 
So stfitoly ]>y the Thames’s side, 

Fairo Arabella, child of woe! 

For many a day had sat and sighed. 

And as shee hoard the waves radse, 

And as shoe hoard the bleaho wiiides rearc, 

As fast did heave hei’ hcartfelto sighes, 

And still so fast her teares did pouro ! 

ArahcUih SluarC, hi Evans's Old Ballads. 

(Probably written by Mickle.) 

Ttie name of Arabella Stuart;, Mr. Lodge observes, “ is 
scarcely mentioned in history.” The whole life of this lady 
scorns to consist of secret history, which, probably, wo cannot 
now recover. The writers who liave ventured to weave 
together her loose and scattered story arc ambiguous jrnd 
contradictory, ilow such slight domestic; incidents as her 
lilc consisted of could produce results so greatly dis})vopor- 
tioned to their apparent cause may always excite pur cairio- 
sity. Hca* name scarcely ever oeciiio witliout raising that 
sort of interest wliich accompanies mystei’ious events, and. 
more particularly when we discover tliat this lady is so fre- 
quently alluded to by her foreign contemporaries. 

The historians of the Lady Arabella have fallen into the 
grossest errors. Her chief historian has committed a violent 
injury on her very ])ersoi\, which, in the history of a feinalQ, 
is not the least important, Jn hastily consulting two pas- 
sages relative to her, h.c a])plied to tlie Lady Arabella the 
defective understanding and hcadstnnig dispositions of lier 
aunt, the Countess of Shrewsbury ; and by another miscon- 
ce])tion of a term, as .1 think, asserts tliat the Lady Arabella 
was distinguished neither for beauty nor intellectual quali- 
ties, t T''hi>s authoritative decision perplexed the modern 

Long nfter tlim article was composed, Miss Aikiu published her Coiut 
of James the First.” That agi'ceablo writer has written her popular 
volumes without wasting the bloom of life iu the dust of libraries ; and 
onr female historian has not occasioned me to alter a single sentence in 
these rcsearclics. 

t Morant in the “Biographia Britaunica.” This gross blunder has 
been (Ictoctod by Mr. Lodge. The other I submit to the reader’s judgment. 
A coniemi)orary letter-writer, alluding to the flight of Arabella and Sey- 
mour, which alarmed the Scottisli so much more than the English party, 
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editor, Kippis, whose researches were always limited ; Ivippis 
had gleajied from 01d3^s's precious niaimscripts a single note 
which sljook to its ibiuidiitions the whole structure before 
him ; and he had also found, in Ihillard, to his utter confusion, 
some flints that tin.' Lady Arabella was a learned woman, and 
of a [joetical genius, though even the writer himself, who had 
recorded this discovery, was at a loss to ascertain the fact ! It is 
amusing to observe honest (leorge llallard in tlie same dilemma 
as honest Andrew Kippis. ^'Tliis lady,” lie says, ‘mvas not 
more distinguislied for the dignity of lier birth than cele- 
brated for her line parts and learning ; and 3mt,” he adds, in 
all the simplicity of his ingenuousness, 1 know so little in 
relation to the two last aceoinjilishmeuts, that 1 should not 
have given hei' a place in these memoirs luul not Mr. Evelyn 
put her in his list of learned women, and Mr. Wiilips 
(Miltoids nephew) introduced her among his modern 
poetesses.’' 

‘‘Tlio Lady Araliella,’’ for by that name she is usually 
iiotieed by her coulAmiporaries, ratlier tliau by her maiden 
name of Stuart, or by her married one of Seymoar, as she 
latterly subscribed herself, was, by her aifinity witli dames 
the First and our Elizabeth, jilaecd near the tlirone ; too 
n(?ar, it seems, for her Iiajipiness and quiet!* In tlieir 
coinniou descent from Margaret, tlie elder daughter of Henry 
the SevoiiLli, she was cousin to the Scottisii monarcli, but 

tells ns, .imong otlicr reasons of tlie little danger of tlie political inihicnce 
of tlie parties themselves over tlio people, that not only theii’ iiroionslrms 
Avere fai^ removed, hot he adds, “ They were cjioKvoKFUii botli in their 
j)Crsons and their hoffscs.’^ Morant •lakes tho term uNGioveinuFL in its 
rfcdcrn aceeptulion ; l>iit in the style of that day, 1 think uNORACrFun is 
o])posed to oii.uaocs in tlic eyes uf the peojile, raeaning that their j,Ci'Soris 
;uul their hoiisrs vere not coimiderable to tlic niuititnde. Would it 7iot bo 
absurd to npply U7if/rac(fal in its modern sense to a far/ril// ur house 
And had r:,ny poUticai danger been expected, assuredly it would not ijave 
been dirninislied ’oy tlic want of personal pracc in tln'.se lovers. 1 do 
not recollect any auihorily for Ihe sense of uufjraceful in opposition to 
graciouSy luit a critical and literary .antiquai'y has sanctioned my opinion. 

“ She was the only (dii hi of Charles Stuart, lifth earl of Ixm nox, l)y 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Cavendish of Hardwick, in Derbyshire, 
and is supposed to have been born in 1577. Her father, unhaj>}dly for 
ber, was of the royal blood both of England and Scotland ; for he was a 
yt^iingcr brother of King Henry, father of James the Sixth, and great- 
grandson through his mother, who was daughter of Margaret, Quomi of 
Scots, to our Henry the Seventh.” Such is Lodge’s account of “this 
iJluslrious mis for tune,” which made tho Ihe of a wortliy lady wretched. 
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born an Englishwoman, wliicli gave her some a/lvant'nge in a 
claim to the throne of England. “ Iter double relation to 
royalty, ” says Mr. Lodge, “ was equally ol)n()xioiis to the 
jealousy of Eli/.abeth and the timidity of dames, and tliey 
secretly dreaded tlie su])])oscd danger of Iicr having a legili- 
mat(3 Oilspring/’ Yet dames himself, then unmarried, pro- 
])osed for thehushand of the Lady Arabella one ol‘ luu' cousins, 
Lord Esme Stimrt, wliom hcliad created Duke of Leunox, and 
designed for Ids heir. Tlie lir.st tldng we hear of “the Lady 
Aral)ella” coneerns a marriage : marriagms are the ineiihmts of 
lior li(e, and the fatal (ivent whidi terminated it was a mar- 
riage. Such was the Sfawet s^pring on winch her character 
and lier misfortunes revolved. 

This proposed match was (h’sirahle to all j'mrlaes ; but there 
was one greater than tliem all who forbad the 1)anns. Eliza- 
beth mte]’j)oscd; s1h‘ iin[;risoned the Lady Arabella, and 
would not deliver her uj) to the king, oi* wliojii she. spoke 
with asperity, and even with contempt.^' ddie gvi'atest inlir- 
inity of Ellzal)eth was Inn- mysterious conduct respecting- the 
succession to the Englisli tlirone ; her /jealousy of power, her 
strangh unha|)piness in tlio dread of personal neglect, made 
her averse to se(.' a successor in her court, or even to hear of 
a distant one; in a successor she (.-ould only view a compe- 
titor. Camden tells us tliat slie Irequently observed, that 
“most men neglected tlie setting sun,” and this melanclioly 
presentiment of personal in.'glect this political ecKjuetle not 
only lived to experience, l)ut even this circumstauce of keep- 
ing the succession unsettled miserably disturbed the qiieeu 
on her deatli-bed. Her ministers, it apj^ears, liarassed hjr 
wlien she was lyiiig speechless ; a rcmarka1)le circumstance, 
wliich has hithei'to escaped the knowh*dge of her numerous 
historians, and wiiich I sludl take an opportunity of disclosing 
in this work. 

Elizabeth leaving a point so important always prohlema- 
tical, raised up the very evil she so greatly dreaded ; it mul- 
tiplivxl the aspirants, while every party humoui*ed itself by 

* A circumstance which we discover by a Spanish memorial, when our 
James tike First was ne.i^otlating witli the cabinet of Madrid. He complains 
of Eli 2 abctli'’s treatinorit of him ; that the queen refused to give him his 
fathers e.stato in England, nor wmuld deliver up his uncle’.s daugliter, 
Arabella, to be married to the Duke of Lennox, at whicli time the queeik 
USD ■po.hfbo'as mil// asperaff y de rnucho dwprcckia contra d dicho llvij dc 
A,'^co('ia- ; slie used liarsh W'ords, expressing much contempt of the king. 
Winwood's Mem. i. 4. 
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selr'cting its own elaiinant, and Jioiic more busily tlian tlio 
continental ])owers. One of ilie most curious tlie projrcb 
of the Pope, who, intending to put aside James tlie First on 
account of Ids religion, formetl a chinierieal scheme of nrdting 
Arabella witli a ]n'inee of tim house of Savoy ; the ])retext, 
for without a ])i*etext no politician moves, was their descent 
from a bastard of our Edward the Fourtli ; the ,Duk(^ i)f 
Parma was, however, married ; ])ut the ]5>pe, in Ids inhild- 
bility, turned Ids bi'other the Cardinal into the .Duke’s sid.)- 
stitnte by si'cnlarising the cduirehman. In tliat case tlic 
Cardinal would then become King of England in right of 
this lady! — ])rovi<led lie obtained the crown!* 

VVe might conjecture from this <drcu instance that Arabella 
was a catliolic. and so Air. Putler lias recently told us ; !>ut 
I Iviiow of no othei' autliority than D*jdd, the catholic Idsto- 
rian, who has inscribed tier name among his party. Parsons, 
the wdly Jt'suit, was so douhtl’ul how the lady, when young, 
stood disj)osevl towards catholieism, that he describes iier 
religion to be as tender, green, and ilexilde as is her agi' ami 
se.x, and to be ^v]•ougbt hereafter and settled according to 
future events and times.” Yet, in, 1011, when slie was 
finally sent into eonlineinent, one well informed of court 
alfairs writes, “ tliat the Lady Arabella hath not been found 
inclinahle to popery A d 

Even i Icnry the Fourth ol‘ France was not unfidcndly to 
tins papistical project of jdacing au Italian cardinal on the 
Englisii throne. It had always been the vstate. interest of the 
Fiencli cal)inet to favour any scheme which might preserve 
the realms of England and Scotland as separate kingdoms. 
The manuscript corres])Oiidewco of Cliarles the Ninth witli 
his ambassador at tlu? court of London, wldeli I have seen, 
tends solely to this great ])ur[)ose, and perljaps it was her 
French and Spanisli allies which finally liasteiiod the political 
martyixlom of the Scottisli Alary. 

Thus wc have discovcii'd two chimerical Imsbands of the 
Lady Arabella. The pretensions of tin’s* lady to the throne 
had evidently beeonie an object with speculating politicians ; 

^ee a very cniieus letter, the COXCIX. of Cardinal d’().s.sat, vol. v. 
The cathulic interest exported to facilitate the cni\qiiest of En^dand hy 
joiidn;> their armies with those of “ Arholle ami the commentator writes 
that this Englisli lady had a party, eonsisdirif; of all those Englisli wlio had 
heen the jinlgcs or the avowed enemies of Mary of Seotland, the mother of 
James the .First, 


t ■\Vinw'ood"s Meiuorial.s, iii. 281. 
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and perhaps it was to witliclraw herself from tlie emharrass- 
inents into which she was tlu-own, that, according* to De 
Thou, she inter\dod to many a sou of tlie Earl of Northum- 
berland ; but, to the jealous terror of Elizabeth, an Engdish 
Earl was not an object of less inaguitude than a th'oteb Didce. 
Tiiis is the ildrd sliadowy liusbaiKl. 

When James tlie Eirst ascended the Englisli tln’ono, there 
existed an Anti -Scottish party. Hardly had tlm northern 
monarcli entered into the ‘‘ Land of Pj*oiniso,” when his 
soutliern throne was shaken by a foolisli plot, which one 
writer calls “a state riddle;” it involved Kawleigh, and un- 
expectedly the Jjady Arabella. The Scottish monarch w*as 
to be got rid ot, and Aral) 0 ]]a was to ho crowned. Some of 
these silly eons)hrators liaving written to tier, rcfjiiesting* 
letters to be •addressed*to Hk^. King of Spain, she laughed at 
the letter she received, and sent it to the king. Thus for a 
second time was Ar[il)ella to have been (hieen. of England. 
This occurred in 1(>03, but wins followed hy no harsh measures 
from James the Eirst. 

Ill the following year, 1001, I liavo discovered that for the 
third time the lady was oifered a crown ! A great aml>as- 
sador is coming iVorn the KTng ol' Polaud, wliose chief errand 
is to demand my Lady Arabella in imvrriago tor his master. 
So may your priiicc.ss of the blood gro^v^ a great cpKa.’u, and 
tlnm we shall be sate Irom the danye-r of nihmperscriblny 
letters I'lds last passage seems to ailudo to something. 
What is meant by ‘‘the danger of missuperseribing letters 

If this royal olieu* W(?re ever made, it was certainly tor- 
bidden. Can ^ve imagine tlie refusal to have come from the 
lady, who, we sliall sec, sevmi years aiterwards, eonnplained 
ilntt tlic Idng had neglected her, in not providing her with a 
suital.ih? nuiteli ? It was at this very time tliat one oi‘ tliosc 
butterflies, who quiver on the ffiir tlowens of a court, writes 
tluit Al y Lad 3 ’e Arholla s))en{bs her time in leetui'e, roiding, 
&c., and she will not hear of marriage. Indirectly there were 
speaches used in tli^ rceojunieiidation of Count Mvaurice, who 
preteiuleth to be Duke of Guildres. I dare not attempt 
her.”t Here we find another princely match proposed. Thus 

Tills manusci-ipt letter from William, Earl of Pembroke, to GiDicrt 
Earl of Shrewsbury, is dated from Hampton Court, October 3, 1604. — 
MSS, 4161. 

i' Lodge’s “ Illustrations of Lrlti.sh History, iii. 286. It is curioas to 
observe, 1 hat this letter, by V7. Fowler, is dated on the same day as the 
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far, to the Lady Arabella, crowns and husbands were like a 
fairy banquet s^en at moonlight, opening on her siglit, im- 
palpable and vanisliing at the moment of a])proacb. 

Arabella from certain circumstances was a do|>endeut ou 
the king’s bounty, which flowed very unequally ; oil on 
reduced to great persoind distress, we find by her letters tlrat 
‘^she prayed lor present money, tliougli it should not be 
annually.” 1 have discovered tliat dames at length granted 
her a pension. Tlie j’oyal lavoiirs, however, were probably 
limited to lu.'r good behaviour.'^ 

From IGOt to 1G08 is a period which forms a blanlv leaf in 
the story of Arabella. In this last year tins unfortisnute 
lady had again fallen out of favour, ami, as usual, the cause 
was mysterious, and not known even to writer. Cliaim 
berlain, in a letter to Sir Kalpli AVinwoocI, mentions the 
Lady Arabella’s business, whatsoever it was^ is ended, andslie 
restored to her former place and graces. The king gave lier 
a cupboard of plate, better than 2i)0/., ibr a ))ew year’s gift, 
and IODO marks to pay litnM.lcbis, besides sonie yearly addition 
to her maintenance, w'nnt being thought tiie ehielest cause of 
her discontentment, thongli shee ho not (iltoyelhcr free froni 
suspicion of heiny collapsed "'x Anotliei’ mysterious (Expres- 
sion, which would seem to allude eitlier to politics or religion; 
but the fact a])poars by anotlier writer to have been a dis- 
covery of a now project ol* marriage wiiliont tlio king’s con- 
sent. This |)crson of lier choice is not named ; ami it was 
to divert her mind from the too constant object of lior 
tlioiights, that dames, after a severe re}>riraand, had invited 
her to paatake of the festivities of the court in that seasoif 
of revelry and reconciliation. 

We now approach tliat event of the Lady Arabella’s hie 
wdiich reads like a romantic fiction : the catastrophe, loo, is 
formed by the Aristotelian canon ; for its miseiy, its pathos, 
and its terror even romantic lictioii has not exceeded ! 

manu«(‘vipt letter I have just quoted, and it is directed to tho same Karl 
ot Shrewsbury ; so that the Earl must have received, in one day, accoimts 
of two diilereut projects of marriage fur his niece ! This shows ho^v much 
Arabella engaged the designs of foreigners and natives. Will, Fuwler was 
a rhyming and fantastical secretary to the queen of James the First. 

letters of Arabella, ou <ristre.ss of rnonoy, arc preserved by i>ah 
lard. The* discovery of a pcnslrm I made in Sir Julius Cmsar’s manu- 
scripts ; wdiore one is mentioned of 1600Z, to the Lady Arabella . — Sloane 
ii/y>t 4 ICO. Mr. Lodge has shown that the king once granted her tho 
duty on oats, 

T Win wood’s Memorial.?, vol. iii. 117 — 110. 
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It is ])r(il)ab]o that the from some political motive, 

IkuI decided that the Lady Ai’al>el]a sliould lead a single life ; 
but such wise purposes fre<jiieMl ly meet with cross ones ; and 
it ha})}>eiied that no woman was ever more solicited to the 
conjugal state, or seems to liave been so little averse to it. 
Every noble youtli who sighed for distinction arnhitioned 
the notice of the Taidy Arabella ; and she was so frerpiently 
contriviijg a imirriage ibr lierself, that a courtier of that clay 
writing to another, observes, “ these atfeetations of inaiTiage 
ill her do give some advantage to the world of inijiairing tlic 
reputation of her constant and virtuous disposition.”** 

ddie revels (.[' Christmas had hardly closed wdien the Lady 
Araheila forgot that she had becm forgiven, and again relajised 
into her old inhnnity. She renewed a eomioxion, which had 
eomimmccd in ehihlhood, with Mr. William Seymour, the 
second son of Lord Jteauchamp, and grandson oj' the Earl of 
liertford. Ilis cliaraeter has l.>een finely described by Claren- 
don : he loved liis studies and Ids rejiose; luit when, the civil 
vrars broke out, lie closed his volumes and drew his sw(>rd, 
and wjis both an active and a skilful general. Cliarles tlie 
First created him ]\lar(|uis of Hertford, and governor of the 
prince ; be lived to the Restoration, and Charles the Second 
restored him to the drdcedom of Somerset. 

Tliis treaty of marriage was detected in February, 1600, 
and the jiarties summoned before the privy conneil. Sey- 
mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
witli the royal blood, although tliat blood was running in 
his own veins. In a manuscript letter which I have dis- 
covertHl, Seymour addressed the lords of the privy council. 
Tlie style is luimhle ; the plea to excuse his intended marriage 
is, that being but A young brother, and sensible of mine 
own good, unknown to the world, of mean estate, not born 
to challenge anything by iny birthright, and therefore my 
fortunes to be raised by mine own endeavour, and she a lady 
of great honour and virtue, and, as I tliought, of great means, 
I dill plainly and honestly endeavour lawfully to gain her in 
marriage.” There is nothing romantic in this apology, in 
which Seymour describes himself as a fortune-hunter ! which, 
however, was probably done to cover his undoubted ahectioii 
Ibr Arabella, whom he had early known. He says, that “ he 


^ Wiiiwood’.s Memomls, vol. iii. 110, 
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conceived tliat this noble lady might, witliout oirenec, make 
the choice of any subject within this kingdom ; which con- 
ceit was begotten in me upon a general report, after her 
ladyship’s last heitiq called before your lordships,^ that it 
might be.” He tells the story of this ancient wooing — I 
boldly intruded myself into lier ladyship’s chamber in the 
ionrt on Candlcinas-day last, at what time I iin[)arted my 
desire unto her, winch was entertained, but with this caution 
on eitlicr ])art, that both of us resolved not to [>roeeed to any 
linal conclusion ^vdtbout his majesty’s most gracious lavour 
iirst obtained. And tliis was our iirst ineetiiig 1 After tliat 
we had a second meeting at Uriggs’s house' in Fleet-street, 
and then a third at Mr. l^aynton’s ; at both wliich we had 
tlie like conference and resolution as het'orc.” He assures 
their lordships that both of them had never intended marriage 
without his majesty’s approhatioinf 

But Love laughs at |»rivy couiK'ils and the grave promises 
made by two irightened lovers. The partic.'s were secretly 
married, whieli was discovered about July in the folIo^ving 
3 'ear. They were then separateh’’ (jonliiied, the lady at the 
house of Sir Thomas Pai-ry at Lambeth, and Seymour in tlie 
Tower, for “ his contornjit in marrying a lady of tlie royal 
family without the king’s leave.” 

This, tlieir Iirst continement, was not rigorous ; the lady 
walked in her garden, and tlie lover was a prisoner at large 
in the Tower. ’Die writer in the Biographia Britaniiica” 
observes that Some intercourse they liad by letters, wliicli, 
after a time, was discovered.” In this liistory of love these 
miglit be precious documents, and in the library at Jaing-lcat 
tliese love-epistles, or perhaps tliis volume, may yet lie unread 
in a corner. J Arabella’s epistolary talent was not vulgar : 
Hr. Montford, in a manuscript letter, describes one of those 
eliusions >vliich Arabella addressed to the king. This letter 
was penned by lier in the best terms, as she can do right 
well. It was often read without olience, nay it was even 
'commended l>y his highness, with the applause of prince and 

* TLis evidently alludes to the gentleman Avliosename appears not, which 
occasioned Arabella to incur the kingts displeasure before Christmas ; the 
Lady Arabella, it is quite clear, was re.solvedly bent on inaiTying herself ! 
t Hark MSS. 7003. 

X It is on record that at Long-leat, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, 
cert-ain papers of Arabella are preserved. I leave to the noble owner the 
pleasure of the research. 
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council/’ One of these amatory letters I have recovered. 
The circumstance is domestic, being nothing more at first 
tlian a very pretty letter on Mr. Seymour having taken cold, 
but, as every love-letter ought, it is not without a pathetic 
crescendo; the tearing away of hearts so firmly joined, her soli- 
tary imprisonment availed little; for tliathe lived and was her 
own, filled her spirit with that consciousness which triumphed 
even over that sickly frame so nearly subdued to death. The 
familiar style of Janies the First’s age may bear comparison 
with our own. I shall give it entire. 

LADY ARABELLA TO MR. WILLIAM SEYMOUR, 

Sir, 

I am exceeding sorry to hear have not been well. 
I pray you let me know truly how you do, and what was the 
cause of it. I am not satisiied with the reason Smith gives 
lor it ; but if it be a cold, I will impute it to some sympathy 
betwixt us, having myself gotten a swollen elieck at the same 
time with a cold. For God’s sake, let not your grief of mind 
work upon your body. You may see by me what inconve- 
niences it will bring one to ; and no fortune, I assure you, 
daunts me so much as that weakness of body I find in myself; 
for si nous vivons Vaye d'un veau, as Marot says, we may', 
by God’s grace, be happier than we look for, in being suffered 
to enjoy ourself with Ills majesty’s favour. But if we he not 
able to live to it, I lor my part shall think myself a pattera 
of misfortune, in enjoying so great a blessing as you, so 
little awhile. No separation but that deprives me of the 
comfort of you. For wheresoever you be, or in what state 
soever you are, it sufhcetli me you are mine ! Lachel icept^ 
and ivould not be comforted^ because her children ivereno more. 
And tliat, indeed, is the remediless sorrow, and none else ! 
And therefore God bless us from that, and 1 will hope well of 
the rest, though I see no apparent hope. But I arn sure 
God’s book mentioneth many of his children in as great dis-" 
tress, that have done well after, even in this world ! I do 
assure you nothing the state can do with me can trouble me 
so much as this news of your being ill doth ; and you see 
ivhen I am troubled, I trouble you too with tedious kindness; 
for so I think you will account so long a letter, yourself not 
having written to me this good while so much as how you 
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do. ^ Bui:, sweet sir, I speak not this to trouble you with 
writing but when you please. Be well, and I. shall account 
myself happy in being 

“ Your faitliful loving wife, 

Ann. 

In examining the manuscripts of this tlie defect of 
dates must be supplied by our sagacity. The following jie- 
tition,” as slie calls it, addressed to tlie king in defence of lier 
secret mamage, must have been written at this time. Slie 
remonstrates with the king for what she calls his neglect of 
her, and while she iears to be violently separated from her 
husband, slie asserts her cause with a linn and noble spirit, 
which was afterwards too severely tried ! 

‘‘TO THE Kma. 

“ MAX IT PLEASE YOUK MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

“ I do most lieavtily lament my hard lortune that I 
should ofrond your majesty the least, especially in that 
whereby I liavt? long desired to merit of your m.Tjesty, as 
appeared before your majosty was my sovenngn. And tliough 
your rnnjosty’s neglect of me, my good liking of this gentle- 
man that is my husband, and my fortune, drew me to a con- 
tract bcfo]‘e I acquainted your majesty, I iiumlily beseech 
your majesty to consider how impossible it was for me to 
j^magiue it could be offensive to your majesty, having /he daj^s 
before (jiven me your royal consent to bestoio myself on amf 
subject of your majestyjs likewise your majesty li ad 

done long since). Besides, never Ijaving been either prolii- 
bited any, or spoken to for any, in this land, by your ma- 
jesty, these seven years that 1 have lived in your majesty’s 
house, I could not conceive tliat your majesty regarded my 
marriage at all ; whereas if your majesty had vouchsafed to 
tell me your mind, and accept the free-will oiTenng of my 
obedience, I would not have offended your majesty, of whose 
gracious goodness I j^resume so much, that ?/ tt were now as 
convenient in a worldly respect^ as malice make it seem^ to 
separate us, whom God hath joined, your majesty would not 
do evil that good might come thereof, nor make me, that 
have the honour to be so near your majesty in blood, the first 

* Ilarl. MSS. 7003. 
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precedent tliat ever was, though our princes may have loft 
some as little imitable, for so good and gracious a king as 
your inaiesty, as David’s dealing with Uriah. But 1 assure 
myself, if it please your majesty in your own wisdom to con- 
sider tliorougldy of my cause, there will no solid reason 
appear to debar me of justice and your princely favour, which 
I will endeavour to deserve whilst I breathe.” 

It is indorsed, “A 00)33' of 1113^ petition to the Xing’s 
Alajest}'.” In anotlicr she inpdore.s that “ If tlie necessity 
of my state and fortune, togidhcr witli my weakness, liave 
caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to 3mur majesty, let 
it b(‘ all covered with the shadow of 3mur ro3ud benignity^” 
vVgain, in anotlier ))etition, she writes: — 

‘‘ Touching the olfcnce for which I am now punished, I 
most humhl}' beseech your majest3', in 3mur most lU’inccly 
wisdom and judgment, to c*onsid(‘r in what a miserable state 
I bad been, if I luid taken aivv otber course than I did ; for 
my own conscience witnessing ])oibi’e God that I was then 
the wile of him that now I am, 1 could never have matclied 
any other man, but to have lived all the days of nn^ life as a 
iiarlot, ^vhicll 3'our majesty Avouid have abliorred in anvg 
especiall3'' in oiu^ who hatli tlie lionour (liow otherwise unfor- 
tunate soever) to have an 3^ drop of 3"our majesty’s blood in 
them.” 

I find a letter of Lady Jane Drummond, in re]3l3^ to this 
or another petition, which Lad3^ Drummond had given the 
queen to present to his majesty'. It w.as to learn the cause 
of Arabella’s confinement. The pithy expression of James 
the First is cliaracteristic of the nioiuirch ; and the solemn 
foreliodings of Lady Drummond, who appears to have been a 
lady of excellent judgment, showed, by the fate of Arabella, 
liow they were true ! 

LADY JANE DEXIMMOND TO EADY AEAnELLA, 
Jinmerhuj her prayer to lenow the cause of her confinement. 

‘‘ This day her majesty hath seen your lad3'ship’s letter. 
Her majest3^ says, that when slie gave your ladA^ship’s peti- 
tion to his majest}^ he did take it well enough, but gave no 
other answer than that ye had eaten of the forbidden free. 
This Avas all her majesty commanded me to sa3^ to your 
ladyship in this purpose ; but Avithal did remeitiher her kindly 
to your ladyship, and sent you this little token in witness of 
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the continuance of her majesty’s favour to your hulyship. 
Now, where 3 'our ladyship desires me to deal openly and 
freely witli you, I protest I can say nothing on knowledge, 
for 1 never" spoke to any of tliat purpose but to the (jueen ; 
hiif the u'isdom of this state, with the example how some of 
your qualify in the liJce case has been used, mahes me fear 
that ye shall not ftnd so easy end to your trouhies as ye expect 
or I wish f' 

In return, Lady Arabella expresses her grateful thanks — 
presents her inajesty with “this piece of my work, to acce])t 
in remembrance of tlie poor prisoner that M’rouglit tliem, ii> 
liopes her royal hands will vouehsafo to wear them, which till 
I have the honour to kiss, I shall live in a great deal of 
sorrow. Her ease,” slie adels, “ could l)e compared to no other 
slie ever heard of, resembling no other.” Arabella, like tlie 
Queen of Scots, beguiled the liours of imprisonment by 
works of embroidery ; lor in sending a present of this kind to 
Sir Andrew Sinclair to be ]>resented to tlie queen, she thanks 
him for “ vouchsaling to descend to these pett}" ollices to take 
care even of these womanish to^’s, for her whose serious mind 
must invent some relaxation.” 

Tlie secret corres])ondence of Arabella and Siwmour was 
discovered, and was ibllovved by a sad scene. It must have 
been now that the king resolved to consign tins unhappy 
lady to the stricter care of the Bishop of Durham. Lady 
Arabella was so subdued at this distant separation, iliat she 
^gave way to all the wildness of despair ; she fell suddenly ill, 
and could not travel but in a litter, and with a ])hysician. 
In her way to Durham, slie was so greatly di.s(juieted in tlie 
fu\st few miles of her uneasy and troublesome journey, tluit 
they would proceed no further than Iligligate. Tlie physi- 
cian returned to town to report her state, and declared that 
she was assuredly very weak, her juil.se dull and melanelioly, 
and very irregular; her countenance very lieavy, pale, and 
wan ; and thougli free from fever, ho detdarod lier in no case 
fit for travel. Tlie Icing observed, “It is enough to make 
any sound man sick to bo carried in abed in that maimer she 
is ; much more for her whose impatient and unquiet spirit 
heapeth upon herself far yreatcr indisposition of body than 
otherwise she wotUd liaveT His resolution, however, was, 
that ‘‘slie should proceed to Durham, if he were king!” 

“ We answered,” replied the Doctor, “ that we made no doubt 
of her obedience.”-— Obedience is that required,” replied the 
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king’, wliloli being perfornietl, I will do more for Iier than 
she ex])eeted 

The king, liowevcr, with his usual indulgence, appears to 
have consented tliat Lady Arabella should remain for a month 
at Highgate, in confinement, till she had sufliciently reco- 
vered to proceed to Durham, where the bishop posted, un- 
accompanied by his charge, to await her reception, and to tlie 
great relief of the friends of the lady, who hoped she was still 
within tlui roach of their cares, or of the royal favour. 

A second month’s delay was grimted, in consequence of 
that letter which we have before noticed as so impressive and 
so elegant, that it was commended the king, and applauded 
by Prince Henr}^ and the council. 

Jiut the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella l>etrayed no symptom of her first despair. She 
openly declared her resignation to her fate, and showed her 
obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in little pre- 
parj\tions to make easy a long journey, Such tender grief 
had won over the hearts of her keejiers, wlio could not but 
sympathise with a jwincess whose love, holy and wedded too, 
was crossed onl\" by the tyranny of .statesmen. But Arabella 
had not witliiii that tranquillity with which she had lulled 
her keepers. She and Seymour had concerted a flight, as 
bold in its plot, and as beautifully wild, as any recorded in 
romantic story. Tlio day preceding her departure, Arabella 
found it not difhcult to persuade a female attendant to consent 
that she would sutler her to jaiy a last visit to her husband, 
and to wait for her return at an appointed liour. More soli- 
citous tor the happiness of lovers than for the repose of kings, 
this attendant, in utter simplicity, or witli generous sympathy, 
as.sisted the Lady Arabella in dressing lier in one of tlie most 
elaborate disguisings. “ She drew a pair of large F 3'ench- 
fashioned liosc or trowsers over her petticoats ; }:>ut on a man’s 
doublet or coat ; a peruke such as men wore, whose long locks 
covered her own ringlets ; a black hat, a black coat, russet 
boots with red tops, and a rapier by her side. Thus accoutred, 
the Lady Arabella stole out with a gentleman about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. She had only proceeded a mile and 
a half, vvdien they stopped at a poor inn, where one of her con- 
federates was waiting with horses, yet she was so sick and 
faint, that the ostler, who held her stirrup, observed, that 

Th'^se j»articular;? I derive froiu tlie manuscrixit letters aiuoBg the 
jinpevs oi' AraudU S'tuart. Ilarl. MSS. 7003. 
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the gentleman could hardly hold out to London.” Sho 
recruited her spirits by riding ; the blood mantled in her 
face ; and at six o’clock our sicdc lover reached Blackvvall, 
where a boat and servants were waiting. Tlie watermen were 
at first ordered to Woolwich ; there they were desired to push 
on to Gravesend ; then to Tilbury, where, complaining of 
fatigue, they landed to refresh ; but, tempted by their f reight, 
they reached Lee. At the break of mom, they discovered a 
French vessel riding there to receive the lady; but as Seymour 
had not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to lie at anchor for 
her lord, conscious that he would not fail to his appointrnent. 
If he indeed had been prevented in his escape, she herself 
cared not to preserve tlie freedom she now possessed ; but lier 
attcndimts, aware of the danger of being overtaken by a 
king’s ship, overruled her wishes, and hoisted sail, whieli 
occasioned so fatal a termination to this romantic adventure. 
Seymour indeed had escaped from the Tower ; he had left his 
servant watching at the door, to warn all visitors not to dis- 
turb his master, vvdio lay ill of a raging toothaclie, wldlo 
Seymour in disguise stole away alone, following a cart which 
Iiad brought wood to his apartment. He |)assed the warders ; 
lie readied the wharf, and found liis confidential man waiting 
with a boat ; and he arrived at Lee. The time pressed ; tlie 
w%aves were rising ; Arabella was not there; but in the dis- 
tance he descried a vessel. Hiring a iisliermau to take lurn 
on board, to his grief, on hailing it, lie discovered tliat it 
was not the French vessel cliarged with his Arabella, In 
despair and contusion, ho found another ship from New- 
castle, wliich for a good sitni altered its course, and landed 
him in Flanders. In the meanwhile, the escape of Arabella 
was first known to government ; and the hot alarm which 
s])read may seem ludicrous to us. The political conscHjuonces 
attached to the union and the flight of these two doves from 
their cotes, shook with consternation the grey owls of the 
cabinet, more particnl.arly the Scotch party, w)io, in their 
terror, paralleled it with the gunpowder treason ; and some 
political danger must have impended, at least in their imagina- 
tion, for Prince Henry partook of thivS cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court; couriers w^ere 
despatched swifter than the winds wafted the unlmppy 
Arabella, and all was hurry in the seaports. They sent to 
the Tower to warn the lieutenant to be doubly vigilant over 
■Seymour, who, to Jiis surprise, discovered tliat his prisoner 
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Iiad ceased to be so for several hours. James at first was for 
issuin'^ a proclamation in a style so angry and vindictive, that 
it required the moderation o/‘ Cecil to preserve the dignity 
while he concealed the terror of his majesty. liy the admirars 
detail of his impetuous movements, he seemed in pursuit of 
an enemy’s fleet; for the courier is urged, and the post- 
masters are roused by a superscription^ whicli warned them 
of tlio eventful despatch : “ Haste, haste, post haste! Haste 
for your life, your life!”'^ The family of the Seymours were 
in a state of distraction ; and a letter from Mr. Francis 
Seymour to liis grandfather, the Earl of Hertford, residing 
tlieu at lu'.s seat far remote from the capital, to acquaint him of 
tln^ escape of Ins brother and tlie lady, still bears to posterity 
a remarkable evidence of the trepidation and consternation 
of the old carl ; it arrived in the middle of the night, accom- 
panied by a summons to attend the privy coimeih In the 
perusal of a letter written in a small hand, and filling more 
tluui two folio pages, such was his agitation, that in holding 
the taper lie must have burnt what he probably liad not read; 
the letter is scorched, and the flame has perforated it in so 
critical a })art, tliat the j^oor old earl journeyed to town in a 
state of uncertainty and coiifusiom Nor was his terror so un- 
reasonable as it seems. Treason had been a political calamity 
with the Seymours. Their jirogenitor, the Duke of Somerset 
the Ih'otector, had found that all Ids honours,” as Frankland 
strangely expresses it, had helped him too forwards to Imp 
headless.” Henry, Elizabeth, and James, says tlie same 
writer, considered that it was needful, as indeed in all sove- 
reignties, that those who were nearest the crown “ .should be 
narrowly looked into for marriagr'.” 

Hut wc have left the Lady Arabella alone and mournful on 
the seas, not praying for favourable gales to convey her away, 
but still imploring her attendants to linger for her Seymour; 
still straining her sight to the point of the horizon for some 
spec]: which might give a hope of the ap])roaeh of the boat 
freighted with all her love. Alas! never more was Ai'abella 

* “This emphatic injunction,” observed a friend, ‘‘would be effective 
when tlm messeuger could read but in a letter written by the Earl of 
Essex about the year 1597, to the Lord High Admiral at Plymouth, I have 
seen added to the words “Hast, hast, hast, for lyfe!” the expressive 
symbed v'f a gallows prepared n'Uk a haltcVy winch could not bo well mis- 
umlorstood by the most illiterate of Mercuries, thus | 
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to cast a single look on her lover and her hiisoand ! She was 
overtaken by a pink in the king’s service, in Calais roads 
and now she declared that slie eared )iot to be In'onglit bade 
again to lier imprisonment sliould Seymour escape, whose 
safety was dearest to her ! 

The life of the unhappy, the melancholy, and tlie distracteu 
Arabella Stuart is now to close in an imprisonment, whidi 
lasted only four years ; for her eoiistitutional delicacy, her 
rooted sorrow, and the violence of her feelings, sunk beneath 
the hopelessness of her situation, and a secret resolution in 
her mind to refuse tlie aid of Iier physicians, and to wear 
awa^^ the faster if she could, the feeble renuiins of lilb. IJut 
who shall paint the emotions of a mind which so rnucli grief, 
and so mudi love, and distraction itself, equally poss<‘ssecl ! 

What passed in that dreadhil iinprisoiiment cannot jierhaps 
he recovered for authentic history ; but enough is known ; 
tliat her mind grow impaired, that she linally lost lior reason, 
and if the duration of Iier im[)risonment was sliort, it was 
only terminated by lier deatlib^ Some loose ellasions, often 
begun and never eud(.‘d, written and erased, ineolierent and 
rational, yet remain in the Iragimmts ot‘ lier ])aper.s. hi a 
letter she ])roposed addressing to Viscount Fenton, to implore 
for her his majesty’s favour again, slie says, (lood my lord, 
consider the fault cannot be uncommitted j neither can any 
more bo re(]iiired of any earthly ci’eature but conlession and 
most bumble submission,” In a paragraph she had written, 
but crossed out, it seems that a present of her work had 
been refused by the king, and that she had no one about her 
whom sl-ic might trust. 

“ Help will come too late ; and be assured that neither pliy^ 
sician nor other ^ hut ivhom 1 think yood, shall come about me 

* Lodge says slie ‘Mvas remanded to the Tower, where she soon after- 
wards sank into helpless itlioey, surviving in that wreteiu-d state till 
September, 1615,” when, with miserable mockery of state, she was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, beside tlie body of Henry Prince of Wales, iilsliop 
Corbet wrote some lines on her death, very indicative of the poor lady’s 
thoughts : — 

How do I thank ye, death, and bless thy power, 

That I have passed the guard, and ’scaped the Tower I 
And now my pardon is my epitaph, 

And a small coffin my poor carcass hath ; 

For at thy charge both soul and body were 
Enlarged at last, secur’d from hope and fear. 

That amongst saints, this amongst kings is laid ; 

And what my birth did claim, rny death hath paid. 
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ivhile I livcy till I have his majesty’s hivour, without which I 
desire not to live. And if you rnynemher of old, I dare die, 
so I he not guilty of my own death, and oppress others with 
my ruin too, if there he ^no other icay, as God forbid, to ^vholn 
I commit you; and rest as assuredly as heretofore, if you ho 
the same to me, 

“ Your lordship’s faithful friend, “ A. S.” 

Til at she had frequently meditated on suicide appears 
another letter — ‘‘1 could not he so unchristian as to be tlio 
eauso of my own deatli. Consider v.diat the world would con- 
ceive if 1 should be violently enforced to do it.” 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her utter 
wreteliedness, 

“ In all humility, the most wretched and unfortunatG ci’ca- 
ture tlnit ever lived, prostrates itselfe at the feet of tlie most 
merciful king tliat ever w.as, desii’ing nothing hut merey and 
favour, not bi'ing more aillicted for anything than for tlie 
lo.sse of that whieli liath hiniio this long time the onely com- 
fort it had in tlie woiid, and whicli, if it vveare to do again, I 
Avould not adventure the iosse of lor any other worldly com- 
fort ; mercy it is I desire, and that for God’s sake!” 

Snell is the history of the Lady Arabella, who, irom somc^ 
eircumstanees not sufficiently opened to us, was an important 
personage, designed by others, at least, to play a high cha- 
ract(T in the jsoUtieal drama. Thrice selected as a (jiieen ; 
hut the consciou.sness of royalty was oi:ily felt in her veins 
while she lived in the yioverty of dependence. Many gallant 
spirits aspired after her hand, hut when her heart secretly 
selected one beloved, it was for ever dejirivcd of domestic 
happiness ! She is said not to have been beautiful, and to 
have been beautiful ; and her very portrait, ambiguous as her 
life, is neither the one nor tlie other. She is said to have 
been a poetess, but not a single verse substantiates her claim 
to tlie laurel- She is said not to have been remarkable for 
her intellectual accomplishments, yet I have found a Latin 
letter of her composition in her manuscripts. The materials 
of her life are so scanty that it cannot be written, and yet we 
have sufficient reason to believe that it would be as pathetic 
as it would be extraordinary, could we narrate its involved 
incidents, and paint forth her delirious feelings. AcquaiuL^d 
rather with her conduct than with her character, for us the 
Lady Akabulla has no palpable historical existence ; and 
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we perceive rather her vsluidow than lierself! A writei* of 
romanc(i might render her one of those interesting personages 
wlajse griefs have been deep(med by their royalty, and whose 
adventures, touched with the warm hues of love and dis- 
traction, closed at the bars of her prison gate : a sad example 
of a iemale victim to the state ! 

Thro vigil one dim lattice, fring’d M'illi ivy rouud, 

Successive suns a languid radiance threw, 

To paint how herce her angry guardian frown’d, 

To mark how fast her waning beauty ilcw ! 

Si:Y 3 tOUR, who was afterwards permitted to return, distin- 
guished himself hy his loyalty through tliree sueeessiv'o 
reigns, and retained his romantic passion for tlic lady of his 
lirst afleetions ; I’or he called the dauglitcr lie liad by bis 
second lady by tlie ever-bcloved name of AuABKi-hiV S lUJXitT. 


1)0.\IESTIC iriSTCaY OF SIR EDWARD C:)KK. 

Sir ICdwai’d Coke — or Cook, as now pronounced, and occa- 
sionally so written in Ids own times — that lord (dijef-jastice 
wliose name the laws of England will pi’escu’V(‘ — lias shaia'd 
the fate of lus great rival, tJie Lord Cluuicellor iiacoji ; lor 
no hand worthy of tlieir genius has pursued tli(d]- story. 
-Bacon, busied with nature, forgot hirnsi.df. Colce wlio was 
only the greatest of lawyers, rellected with more compla(*eiicy 
on lumsclf; for “ among those thirty hooks which he had 
written with his own liaiul, most pleasing to himself was a 
manual which ho called Vade AKeaum, from wlience, at one 
view, he took a prospect of his life past.” This manuscri|)t, 
which Lloyd notices, was among the fifty which, on his death, 
were seized on by an order of council, but some years after 
were returned to his heir ; and this precious memonal may 
still 1)0 disinterred.*^ 

* This conjecture may not be vain ; since this lias been written, T have 
heard that the papers of Sir Edward Coke are still presci'veii at Holkham, 
the scat of Mr. Coke ; and I have also heard of others in the possession of 
a noble family. The late Mr. Roscoe told me that he was preparing a 
beautifully emboin,shed catalogue of the Ilolkliam library, in which the 
taste of the. owner would rival liis munificence. 

A list of those manuscripts to wliich I, allutic may be discovered in the 
Lambeth MSS. No. 943, Art. 3bl>, described in the catalogue as "‘A note 
of such things as were found in a trunk ot Sir Iklward Coke’s hy the kinghs 
command, 1034,” but more particularly in Art. 371, “A (Catalogue of Sir 
Edward Coke’s Papers then seized and brought to Wlvitehall.” 
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Coke was “the oracle of law,” but, like too many great 
lawyers, he was so completely one as to have been nothing’ 
else. Coke has said, “tlie common law is the absolute per- 
fection of all reason a dictum which might admit of some 
ridicule. Armed with law, he committed acts of injustice; 
for in how many cases, passion mixing itself witli law, smtimum 
jus becomes summa injuria. Oliieial violence brutalised, and 
political ambition extinguisbed, every s])ark of nature in this 
g’reat lawyer, when he struck at his victims, public or 
(loinestic. Ills solitary knowledge, perhaps, had deadened 
bis judgment in other studies; and yet his narrow spirit 
could shrink with jealousy at the celebrity obtained by more 
]il»enil |)ursuits than his own. The errors of the great are as 
ifistruetivc as their virtues ; and the secret history of the 
outrageous la\vyer may have, at least, the merit of novelty 
altliough not of panegyric. 

Coke, already enriched by his first maiTiage, combined 
])0wer witli added wealth, in bis union with the relict ot Sir 
William Hatton, the sister of Tliomas Lord Burleigh. Family 
alliance was tlie policy of that prudent age of political inte- 
rests. Bacon and Cecil married two sisters ; Walsingham 
and Mildtnay two oth(u\s; Knowles, Essex, and LeieestcT, 
^vere linked l)y family alliances. Elizabeth, who never designed 
to marry herself, wuis anxious to intermarry her court de- 
pendetits, and to dispose of them so as to secure their services 
by family interests.* Ambition and avarice, wliich had Insti- 
gal^’d Coke to form this alliance, punished their creature, by 
mating Inm with a spirit haughty and intractable as his 
own. It is a remarkable lact, connected with the character 
of Coke, tliat this great lawy er sulFered liis second marriage 
to take place in an illegal manner, and condescended to plead 
ignorance of tlie laws ! He had been married in a private 
house, without banns or licence, at a moment when the arch- 
bishop was vigilantly prosecuting informal and irregular 
marriages. Coke, with his habitual pride, imagined that the 
rank of the parties concerned would have set him above 
sucli restrictions. The laws which he administered he appears 
to have considered had their indulgent exceptions for the 
great. But Wliitgift was a primitive Christian; and the 
circumstance involved Coke and the wliole family in a prose- 
cution in the ecclesiastical court, and nearly in the severest 


Lloyd's Stale Worthies, art. 8ir Nicholas Bacon. 
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of its penalties. The archbishop appears to have been fully 
sensible of the overbearing temper of this great lawyer ; for 
when Coke became the attornej^-geiieral, we cannot but con- 
sider, as an ingenious reprimand, the arehbi>sho})’s gift of a 
Greek testament, with this message, that He had studied 
the common law long enough, and should henceforward study 
the law of God.” 

The atmosphere of a court proved variahle with so stirring 
a genius ; and as a constitutional lawyer, Coke, at times, was 
the stern asserter of the kingly power, or its intrepid ini- 
pugner ; but his personal dispositions led to ]n*edominanee, 
and he too often usurped authority and power with the relisli 
of one who loved tliem too keenlj^ "^Yoii make the lanes 
too much lean to your opinion, whereby you sliow yourself 
to be a legal tyrant,” said Lord Ijacon, in bis admonitory 
letter to Coke. 

In 1()1G Coke was out of favour for more causes than one, 
and liis great rival, Bacon, was paramount at the council 
table/^ Perhaps Coke lelt more humiliated by appearing 
before bis judges, who were every one inferior to liim as 
lawyers, than by the weak triumph of his enemies, who 
received him witli studied insult. Tiie queen informed the 
king of the treatment the disgraeed lord chief-justice had ex- 
perienced, and, ill an angr}^ letter, James declared tliat ‘‘lie 
prosecuted (voke ad correctionem not ad dciifruciioncm d^ 
and afterwards at tlui council spoke of Coke “ with so many 
good words, as if he meant to hang him with a silken lialter;” 
even his rival Bacon made this memorable acknowledgment, in 
reminding the judges that ‘‘such a man was not every day to 
he found, nor so soon made as marred.” When his successor 
was chosen, the Lord Chancellor IJgerton, in administering 
the oath, accused Coke of many errors and vanities for his 
ambitious popularity.” Coke, however, lost no friends in 
this di.sgrace, nor lost his hauglitiness ; lor when the new 
chief-justice sent to purcha.se his Collar of SS., Coke returned 
for answer, that “ he would not part with it, hut leave it to 
his posterity, that tliey might one day know tliey had a 
chief-justice to their ancestor. ”t 

Miss Aikia’s Court of James the First appeared two years .after this 
article was writteu ; it has occasioned no aItene.ion. I refer the reader to 
her clear narrative, ii, p. 30, and p, 03 ; but secret history is randy dis- 
^covered in printed books. 

■f These particulars I llnd in the manuscript letters of J. ChamberUun, 
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In this tem]>orriry alienation of tlie royal smiles, Coke 
attempted their renewal hy a project, wliidi involved a 
domestic saeriiiee. When the king was in Scotland, and 
Lord llaeon, as lord-keeper, sat at the head of affairs, his 
lordship was on ill terms with Secretary V/inwood, whom 
Colui easily persuaded to resume a former proposal for n land- 
ing his only daugliter to the favourite’s eldest brother, Sir 
Jolin Villlers. Coke had formerly refused this match from 
tlie high demands of these parvenus. Coke, in prosperity, 
‘^sticking jit ten thousand a year, and resolving to give only 
t(:n thousand marks, dropped some idle words, that he would 
not buy the king’s favour too dear hut now in his adversity, 
Ills ambition proved stronger tlian his avarice, and hy this 
strobe of dt'Op policy the wily lawyer \vas converting a mere 
domestic transaction iido an ailair of state, wdiicli it soon 
became. As such it was evidently ])ereeived ]>y Jlacon ; he 
was alarmed at this projected ailiaiice, in which he loresaw 
that he sliouhl lose his hold of the favonrite in tlie inevitable 
rise once more of Ills rival Coke. Ikicon, the illustrious 
phi]o.sopher, whose eye was only blest in oI)serving natma*, 
and u’hose mind was only great in recording his o^yn medi- 
tations, now sat down to contrive the most subtle suggestions 
he could put togethej* to prevent this match ; bnt Lord Bacon 
not only failed in persuading the king* to refuse whiit his 
majesty nivich v;ished, ])ut finally produced the very mischief 
lie sought to avert — a rupture with Buckingham himself, and 
a co|)ious scolding letter from tlie king, hut a very adinii'al)le 
one C'* and whore the lord-keeper trembled to lind himself 
called Mr. Bacon.” 

There were, however, other p(‘rsonages than his majesty 
and his iavoiirite more deeply concerned in this business, and 
who had not hitlierto been once consulted — the mother and 
the daughfxT! Coke, who, in every-day coneern.s, issued his 
commands as he would his law- writs, and at times boldly 

Sloano 31SS. 417*2, (IGKf). In the (juaiut style of the times, the eoimnou 
speech ran, that Lord Coke had been overthrown hy four P’s — P riuk, 
Probibitious, and Prerogative. It is oiiiy with his luoi’al 

(|uality, and not with his legal controversies, that his personal chanictei* is 
here eaneerned. 

In the Lambotli mannscripis, 930, i.s a lotter of Lord Bacon to the 
king, to [)revent the match between Sir John Viliicrs and Mrs. Coke. Art. 
bS. AuDtlier, Art. (59. TJie spirited and copiona letter of James, 
the Lorvl Keeper,” is }iriTit.ed in ** Letters, Speeches, Charges, ic., of 
Francis Laeon,” by Dr. Birch, p. 133. 
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tisserted the rights of the subject, had no other paternal 
notion of tho duties of a w'iie and a cdiild than their 
obedience ! 

Lady Hatton, haughty to insolence, had been often ibr- 
bidden both the courts of their majesties, where Lady Con^p- 
ton, the mother of Buckingliam, was the object of her lady- 
^ship’s persevering contempt. She retained her personal 
influence by the numerous estates which she enjoyed in right 
of her former husband. When Coke fell into disgr<xce, liis 
lad}^ abandoned liiin 1 and, to avoid her luisl>and, frequently 
moved her residences in town and country. I trace her witli 
malicious activity disfiirnishing his house in Hoi born, and at 
Stoke'"’ seizing on all the jdate and moveables, and, in hiet, 
leaving the fallen statesman and tlui late lord eh i(d -justice 
empty houses and no comforter! The wm-s between L:id}" 
Hatton and her husband were carried on Ijclbre the C(>vuK:i]- 
board, where her ladyslnp ap])eared, aec'ompnnied })V an 
imposing train of noble friends. Witli lier aceustonie'-l 
haughty airs, and in an inqjerial styl<‘, iiady lladion de- 
claimed against her tyrannical Imshaiul, so that the ieiter- 
writer adds, ‘‘ divers said that llurbage could not have acO ed 
better/’ Burbage’s famous elniracter was tliat of .Rieluu'd 
tlic Third. It is extraordinary tliat Coke, al)le to def<Mid 
any cause, bore lumseif so sini[dy. It is supposed that lie 
Inid laid his domestic eoin^erns too o)>en to animadvei’sion in 
the neglect of liis daughter; or that he was aware that he 
wais standing' hel'ore no friendly bar, at that moment being 
out of favour; whatevtu' was the cau.se, our nol)le virago 
obtained a signal triumph, and “ the oracle of law,” witli all 
his gravity, stood before tlie council-table hen-peclced. In 
June, IGIG, Sir Edward appears to have yield^'d at discreiion 
to liis lady, for in an unj)uhlished letter I find that ‘‘ Ids 
curst heart hath been forced to yield to more than lie ever 
meant ; but upon this agreement he Hatters himself that she 
will prove a very good wife.” 

in the following year, 1G17, tliese domestic affairs totally 
changed. The political marriage of his daugliter with Villiers 
being now resolved on, tlie business was to clip the ^ving.s of 

* Stoke Pogis, in Buckhighamaliire ; the delightful .seat of J. I’enn, Es(j[. 
It was the .scene of Gray's “Long Stoi’y/’ and the chijuDoys of the 
ancituit house still remain, to mark the locality ; a column on which ishxed 
a. statue of Coke, erected by Mr, l*enn, consecrates tho fn-mer abode of 
its iilnstrioas inhabitant. 
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so fierce a bird as Coke had found in Lady Hatton, which 
led to an extraordinary contest- The mother and daughter 
hated the upstart Villiors, and Sir John, indeed, promised to 
be but a sickly liridegroorn. They had contrived to make up 
a written contract of marriage with Lord Oxford, winch they 
op])osed against the proposal, or rather the order, of Coke. 

The violence to which the towering spirits of the conflict-^ 
ing ])arties proceeded is a piece of secret history, of which 
accident has jn-eserved an able memorial. Coke armed with 
law, and, what was at least equally potent, with the king’s 
liivour, entered by force the barricadoed houses of his lady, 
took possession of liis daughter, on whom lie a])pears never to 
have cast a tliought till slie became an instrument for his 
political purposes, confined her I'rorn her mother, and at 
lengtii got tlio haughty mother herself im}>nsoned, and 
broiiglit her to account for all her ])a.st misdoings. Quick 
was the change of scene, and the contrast was as wonderful. 
Coke, who, in tlie preceding year, to the world’s surprise, 
])roved so simple an advocate in his own cause in tlie presence 
of his wile, now, to employ his own words, got upon his 
wings again,” and went on as Lady Hatton, when safely 
lodged in prison, describes, with his high-handed tyrannical 
courses,” till the furious lawyer occasioned a fit ot* sickness 
to tlie proud crest-fallen lady. Law ! Law! Law!” tliun- 
dered from the lips of “ its oracle and Lord Lacon, in his 
apologetical letter to the king for having opposed his “ riot 
or violence*,” says, “ I disliked it the more, because he jus- 
tilied it to be law, which was his uld song.” 

The memorial alludiul to appears to have been confiden- 
tially composed by the legal friend of Lady Hatton, to 
llmnish her ladyship with answers wlien brought before the 
council-tabl(?, Jt opens several domestic scenes in the liouse 
of that great lord cliiel-justice ; but the forcible simplicity of 
tlie style in domestic details will show, wliat I have often 
observed, that our language has not advanced in expression 
since the age of James the First. I have transcribed it from 
the original, and its interest must plead for its length. 

TO LADY HATTON. 

‘ * M A D AH, 1 J iihj, 1617. 

“ wSecing these people speak no language but thunder and 
ligblning, accounting this their cheapest and best way to 
work upon you, 1 would with patience prepare myself to 
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their extreinitles, and study to defend the breaches hy wliich 
to their advantage they suppose to come in upon me, and 
henceforth quit the ways of paeitieation and composition, 
heretofore and unseasonably endeavoured, which, in my 
opinion, lie most open to trouble, scandal, and danger; 
wherefore I will brieily set down their objections, and sueli 
answers to them as I conceive proper. 

The first is, you conveyed away your daughter from her 
father. Answer^ 1 liad cause to provide for lier quiet. 
Secretary Winwood threatening that she sliould be married 
from me in spite of my teeth, and Sir Edward Cook dayly 
tormenting the girl with discourses tending to bestow her 
against her liking, whicli he said .she was to submit to his ; 
besides, my daughter daily com])laiiied, and sought to me lor 
help ; whercLipou, as lieretoibre I had accustomed, 1 bestowed 
her apart at my eousin-germaif s bouse lor a few days, I’or her 
healtli and quiet, till my own business for my estate wei’e 
ended. Sir Edward Coke nerer unked me inhere she teas, no 
more than at other times^ tvhen at my j)tnelntj she had been a 
qxiarter of a year from him, as ihe year before with my sister 
Burley. 

“ Second. That you endeavoured to bestow her, and to 
bind her to my Lord of Oxford without lier knowledge and 
consent. 

Upon this subject a lawyer, by way of invective, may 
open Ids mouth wide, and anticipate every bearer’s judgment 
by the rights of a father; this, dangerous in the j)reeedent 
to others ; to whieli, nevertheless, this answer may be justly 
returned. 

'‘Answer. My daughter, as aforesaid, terrified with her 
father’s threats and liard usage, and ]>ressing me to find some 
remedy from this violence intended, .1 did comj)assionate her 
condition, and bethought myself of tliis contract to my Lord 
of Oxford, if so slie liked, and tliereiipon 1 gave it to her to 
peruse and consider by herself, winch she did ; she liked it, 
cheerfully writ it out with her own hand, subscribed it, and 
returned it to me ; wherein I did nothing oi’ my own will, 
hut followed hers, after I saw she was so averse to Sir Thomas 
ViiUers, that she voluntarily and deliberate!}" protested tliat 
of all men living she would never have him, nor could ever 
fancy him for a husband. 

Secondly. By this I put her under no new way, nor into 
any other than her father had heretofore known and approved ; 
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ibr he such letters as my Lady of Oxford luid writ to in© 
thereabouts ; lie never forbad it ; he never disliked it ; only 
he said they were tlieii too young, and there was time enough 
ibr the triaity. 

Thirdly." He always left his daughter to my disposing 
and iny bringing up ; knowing that I purposed her my for- 
tune and whole estate, and as upon these reasons he left her 
to my cares, so he eased himself absolutely of her, never oned- 
dlinq ivith her. neylectlny heo\ and cariny n^diing for her. 

“ The Third. That you counterfeited a treaty from my 
Lord of Oxford to yourself. 

“Answer. I know it not counterfeit; but be it so, to 
whose injury ? If to my Lord of Oxford’s (for no man else 
is theroin interested), it must bo either in honour or in free- 
hold. Head the treaty; it proves neither! for it is only a 
complement ; it is no engagement px'csently nor futurely ; 
liesides the law shows what forgery is ; and to counterfeit a 
private man’s liand, nay a magistrate’s, makes not the fault 
5mt tlie cause : wherefore, 

“ Secondly, the end justifies — at the least, excuses the 
fact ; ibr it was only to hold up my daughter'' s mind to her 
own choice and liking: Ibr lier eyes only, and for no other’s, 
that she might see some retribution, and tliereby witli the 
more constancy endure her imprisonment, having thk only 
antidote to resist tlie poison of that place, company, and con- 
versation ; myself and all licr friends barred from her, and no 
person or speech admitted to her ear, hut such as spoke Sir 
Thomas Villiers’s language, 

“ The fourth. That you plotted to surprise your daughter 
to take her away by force, to the breaeh of the king’s peace 
and particular commandment, and for tliat purpose had assom- 
])lccl a number of desperate I'ellows, whereof the consequence 
might have been dangerous ; and the alfront to tlie king was 
the greater that such a thing was offered, the king being forth 
of the kingdom, which, by example, might have drawn on 
other assemblies to more dangerous attempts. This field is 
large for a plentiful babbler. 

“ Ansxvcr. 1 know no such matter, neither in any place 
was there such assembly; true it is I spoke to Turner to 
provide me some tall fellows for the taking a possession for 
me, in Lincolnshire, of some lands Sir William Mason had 
lately dis-seised me ; hut be it they were assembled and con- 
voked to such an end, wliat was done ? was any such thing 
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attempted ? were they upon tlie place ? kept they the heath 
Or the highways by ambuseades? or was any place, any chay, 
appointed for a rendezvous? No, no such matter ; but some- 
thing was intended : and I pray you wdiat says tlie law of 
such a single intention, which is not witliin the view or no- 
tice of the law? Beside, who intended this — the mother? 
and wherefore ? because she was unnatuvalli/ and barharoush/ 
secluded from ber d aught er^ and her daughter forced against 
her iL'ill, contrary to her vow and liking^ to the will of him 
she disliked ; nay, the laws of God, of nature, of man, speak 
for me, and cr}- out upon them. But they had a warrant 
from the king’s order from the commissioners to keep iny 
daughter in their eustod}^ ; yet neither this woirrant nor the 
commissioners* did prohibit the mother coming to lier, hut 
coiitrarilN'' allowed her; then by the same authorit}" might 
she get to lier daughter, tliat Sir Edward Cook liad used to 
keep lier from her daugliter; the husband having no power, 
warrant, or permission I’rom God, the king, or the law, to 
seguester the mother from her own child, she only endcxivoiiring 
idle child's good, with the child's liking, and to her g> refer ment ; 
and he, his private end against the child's liking, without care 
of her preferment ; ivlncli drjjering respects, as they jiisl if g the 
'mother in all, so condemn they the father as a transgressor of 
the rules of nature, and, as a perverter of his rights, as a father 
and a husband, to the hurt both of child and wife. 

‘‘ Lastlj", if recrimination could lessen the fault, take this 
in the worst sense, and naked of all the considerable eireimi- 
stances it hath, what is this, nay, what had the executing of 
this intention been coni]!aratively with Sir Edward Chok's 
most notorious riot, committed at my Lord of ArguyVs house, 
when, tvithord constable or ivarrani, associated ivilh a dozen 
fellows well weaponed, without cause being htforehandHf'ered, 
to have what he would, he took down the doors of the gate-house 
and of the house itself and tore the daughter in that barbarous 
manner from the mother, and ivould not suffer the viother to 
cofne near her; and wJum he teas before the lords of ike coun- 
cil to answer this outrage, he jiisfified it to make it good hg 
law, mid that he feared the face of no greatness; a dang»-erous 
word for the encouragement of all notorious and rebellious 
malefactors ; especially from him that had been the eliief jus- 
tice of the law; and of the people reputed the oracle of the 
law ; and a most dangerous bravado cast in the teeth and face 
of the state in the king’s absence, and therefore most eonsi- 
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derable for the mahitenanee of authority and the quiet of the 
land ; for if it he lawful for him with a dozen to enter any man’s 
house thus outrageously for any right to which he pretends, 
it is lawful for any man with one hundred, nay, with live hun* 
dred, and consequently with as many as he draw together, to 
do the same, whieli may endanger the safety of the king’s 
person, and the peace of the kingdom, 

“ The llfth, that you having certified the king you had 
received an engagement from my Lord of Oxford, and tlie king 
commanding yon, upon your allegiance, to come and bring it to 
him, or to send it him ; or not having- it, to signify his name 
who brought it, and where he was ; you refused all, by which 
you doubled and trebled a high contempt to his majesty, 
^‘Answer. I was so sick on the week before, lor the most 
])art I kept my bed, and even that instant 1 was so weak as 1 
Avas not able to rise from it without help, nor to endure the 
air; which indisposition and weakness my two physicians, Sir 
William Paddy and Dr. Atkins, can allirm true ; which so 
being', I hope his raaiesty will graciously excuse the necessity, 
and not impose a fault, wliereof I am not guilty; and for the 
sending it, [ protest to God 1 had it not ; and for telling the 
parties, and where he is, { most humbly beseech his sacred 
majesty, in his great Avisdom and honour, to consider how 
unworthy a ]')art it were in me to hring any man into trouble, 
from wliich 1 am so far from redeeming him as I can no way 
relieve myself, and therefore humbly crave his majest}", in his 
princely consideration of my distressed condition, to forgive 
me this reservedness, proceeding from that just sense, and the 
rather, l*or that tlu? Jaw of the land in civil causes, as I am 
informed, no way tietli me thereunto.” 

Among the other papers it ajqDcars that Coke accused his 
lady of ♦having “ embezzled all his gilt and silver plate and 
vessell (he having little in any house of mine, but that his 
marriage with me brought liiin), and instead thereof foisted 
in alkuuiif^ of the same sorte, lashion, and use, with the illu- 
sion to have cheated him of the other.” Coke insists on the 
inventory by the schedule ! Her ladyship says, ‘‘ I made 
such plate for matter and form for my own use at Purbeck, 
that serving Avell enough in the country ; and I was loth to 
trust such a substance in a place so remote, and in the guard 
of few ; but for the plate and vessell he saith is wanting, 
they are every ounce within one of my thrive houses.” She 

A term then in iise fov base or mixed metal. 
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conipliiins that Sir I'] d ward Coke and Ins son Clement liad 
threatened lier servants so grievously, that the poor men run 
away to hide tlumiselvcs from liis fury, and dare not appear 
abroad. ‘‘ Sir Edward broke into Hatton House, sensed upon 
my coach and coach -liorses, nay, niy a[)parel, which lie de- 
tains ; thrust all my servants out of doors ’^ithout wages ; 
sent down his imm to Corfe to inventory, seize, shi]), and 
carry away all tlie goods, wliich being refused him by the 
castle-kccjjcr, he threats to bring 3 U)ur lordship’s warrant for 
the perforiiKmce thercol’. Eut your lordshij) establislied that 
lie should have the use only of the goods during his life, in 
such liouses as the same a|)pertainod, without meaning, 1 
hope, of de|)riviiig me of sucli nse, being goods brought at 
my marriag(?, or bought with tlie money I sjaired irom my 
allowanees. Stop, tlien, Ins liigh tyramiica] courses ; for 1 
liavc sud'ered beyond the measure of any wife, mother, nay, 
of any ordinary woman in tiiis kingdom, wdthout rev<])ect to 
1 ny lather, my birth, my fortunes, with ichick 1 have so highly 
raised hlniF' 

Wiiat availed tlu) vexation of tliis sick, mortllied, and 
proud woman, or the more tender hidings of the daughtej% 
in this forced marriage to satisfy tlie jaditical ambition of 
tlie f ither F When Lord Ificon wrote to the king' i*especting 
the strange behaviour of Coke, tlie king vindicated it, for tho 
purpose of obtaining bis daughter, blaming Lord Baeon \'ot 
some expressions lie had used ; and Baeon, witli the servility 
of the courtier, wlien lie found tho wind in las teidli, tacked 
round, and promised Buckingbam to promote tlie match, he 
so much abhorred,* VilJiers was married to tlie daughter ot 
Coke at llaiiijiton Court, on Michaelmas Hay, 1(U7 — Coke 
was I'c-adinitted to the eouneil-tal)le~— Lady Hatton was 
reconciled to Lady Compton and the queen, and gave a 
grand entertainment on the occasion, to which, however, 
the good man of the liouse was ncitlier invited nor Sjioken 
of: ho dined that day^ at tlie Temple; slie is rstill bent to 
pull down her husband,” adds iny informant. Tlie moral 
close remains to bf3 told. Lady Yilliers looked on her hus- 
band as the hateful object of a forced union, and nt^ariy drove 
him mad ; while she disgraced lierself by such loose conduct 
as to be condemned to stand in a wliitc sheet, and I lielicve 
at length obtained a divorce. Thus a marriage, projected by 


* Lainbetli MSS. 936, art. G9 and 73, 
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Of Cokers Style^ and his ConducL 

ambition, and prosecuted by violent moans, closed with that 
utter misery to the parties with wliich it had coininenced ; 
and for our present purpose lias served to show, that when' a 
lawyer like Coke holds his “high-handed tyrannical courses,” 
the law of nature, as well as the law of which he is “ the 
oracle,” will alike violated under his root. Wife and 
dauglitcr were plaintilfs or defendants on whom this lord 
chief- justice closed his ear: he had blocked up the avenut^s 
to his heart with “ Law! Law! Lasv!” his “old song!” 

Beyond his eightieth year, in the last parliament of (^harles 
the First, the extraordinary vigour of Coke’s intellect flamed 
clear under the snows of age. No reconciliation ever took 
place between the parties. On a strong report of Ids death, 
her ladyship, accompanied by her brother, Lord Wimbledon, 
posted down to Stoke-Pogis to take iiossession of Ids man- 
sion ; hut beyond Colehrook they met with one of his phy- 
sicians coming from him with the mortifying intelligence of 
Sir Edward’s amendment, on which they returned at their 
leisure. This liappened in June, 1G3 1, and on the following 
September the venerable sage was no more ! 


OF COKE’S STYLE, AND HIS CONDUCT. 

This great lawyer, perhaps, set the cxam})le of that style of 
railing and invective in tlie courts, wldeh the egotism and 
craven insolence of some of our lawyers include in their prac- 
tice at the bar. It may 1)0 useful to bring to reeolleetion 
Coke’s vituperative style in the following dialogue, so beauti- 
ful ill its contrast with that of the great victim before Idin 1 
The attorney -general liad not sutlicicnt evidence to bring the 
obscure conspiracy home to llawleigh, vvitli wddeh, J believe, 
however, he had cautiously tampered. But Coke well knew 
that James the First had reason to dislike the heio of his 
age, who was early engaged against the Scottish interests, 
and betrayed by the ambidexterous policy of Cecil. Coke 
struck at Rawleigh as a sacrifice to his own political ambition, 
as wo have seen he afterwards immolated his daughter ; but 
his personal hatred was now sharpened by tlie line genius 
and elegant literature of the man ; faculties and acquisitions 
the lawyer so heaidily contemned! Coke had observed, “ I 
know with whom I deal ; for we have to deal to-day^ with a 
HAN OF WIT.” 
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CoKTJ. Thou art the most vile and exeerable tj'aytor that 
ever lived. 

Eawleiciii. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 
uncivilly. 

CoKK. I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 
treason. 

itAWLEiGTi. I think you want words indeed, for you luwe 
spoken one tiling* lialha-dozen times. 

Coke. Thou art an odious fellow; thy name is hatelul to 
all tlie realm of England for thy pride. 

K.v\vLi:uMr. It will go near to prove a measuring cast 
ibetweou you and me, Mr. Attorney. 

Coke. VVhll, I will now make it appear to tlie world that 
there never lived a viler viper upon tlie face of the earth tluin 
thou. Thou art a monster; thou hast an English iae(', hut a 
Spanisli licart. Thou viper! for I Ihoio tliee, thou traitoi’ ! 

1 angered you ? 

linvvdeigh replied, what his dauntless conduct jiroved — “ I 
am in no case to bo angry.”'^' 

Coke iiad used the same style witli the unlinj)py favourite 
of Eli/.abeth, tlie Earl of Esse.x. It was usual wiili iiiin ; the 
bitten less was in his own heart as much as in liis words ; and 
Lord ikioon has left anxing his rneiuorandiims one entitled, 

Of the abuse I received of Mr. Attorney-<Jeneral publicly 
in the Exchequer/’ A specimen will complete our model of 
his fai’iuisie oratoiy. (kdvc exclaimed — “ Mr. ikicon, if you 
have iviy tootli against me, pluck it out ; for it will do you 
more hurt than all the teeth in your head will do yon good.” 
Bacon riqdied — ‘‘ The less you speak of your own greatness, 
the more t will think of it.” Coke replied — I thinlc scorn 
to stand upon terms of greatness towards you, who are less 
than little, less than the least.” (Joke was exhibited r>n the 
stage ibr bis ill usage of Bawleigh, as was suggestiid by 
Theoi aid in a note on Twelfth NiyhL Tliis stylo of railing 
was long the privilege of the lawyers; it was revived by 
Judge JehVeys; but the bench of judges in the reigm of 
Wiliiaiu and Anne taught a due respect even to criminals, 
who were not supposed to be guilty till tiny were convicted. 

AVIieu Coke once was himself in disgrace, his high s}>irit 
sunk, without a particle of magnanimity to dignify the fall; 
his big words, and his ‘‘tyrannical coui’ses,” when he could 
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no longer exult that “ he was upon his wings again,” sunk 
with hhn as he presented Idrnself on his knees to the council- 
table. Among other assiimption.s, lie had styled himselt 
Lord Cliier-dustiee ot England,” when it was declare<l that 
this title was liis own invention, since he was no more than 
of the King’s Leneh. ills disgrace was a thunderbolt, which 
overthrew the haughty lawyer to the roots. When the 
supersedeas was carried to liini by Sir George Coppin, that 
gentleman was surprised, on presenting it, to see tliat lofty 
sjhrit sliruiik into a very narrow rooin, for Coke received it 
witli dejection and tears.” 'Che writer from whose letter I 
])avc‘ co])ied these words adds, O tremor et suspiria non 
eadant in forfvm et constant em . The same writei' incloses 
a ])unniiig distich : the name of our lord ehiof'justiee, was in 
his day very ]n*ovocative of tln^. pun, both in Latin mid Lng- 
lish ; Cicero, indeed, liad pre-oeenpied the miserable trille. 

J( I s r. on din: (Jo c i ( s /> (j!n i t ; t:<d cond c rc j u ? xo 

Non potuit; 'potnit condere jv.ra Cocas. 

Six years afterwards, Coke was sent to tlie Tower, and tlieii 
tliey punned against him in Englisli. An unpublished letter 
of the day has this curious amaalotc: — The room in which 
he was lodged in the Tower Imd Ibnnerly been a Ivilehca) ; on 
bis entrance, the lord eliief-justict' read upon the door, This 
room wants a Cook ! ” 'I'hey twitched the lion in tlie toils 
whieli held liirn. Shenstone laid some reason in tlKuildng 
ILaivcn that his name was not snsecptihlo of a pum Tliis 
time, however, Coke was on Ids wings;” for when Lord 
Arundel was sent by tin? king to the prisoner, to inform him 
that he Avould ]>e allowed Eight of tlie best learned in tlie 
law to aelvise liiin for Ids eause,” our great lawyer thanked 
tlie king, but he knew jiimself to be accounted to liave as 
much skill in the law as any man in Kngland, and tliereiore 
needed no such help, nor feared to be judged by the la\\\” 


SECRET HISTORY OF AUTHORS WHO HAVE RUINED THEIR 
BOOKSELLERS. 

Aulus Gellius desired to live no longer than he was able 
to exercise the faculty of writing; he miglit have decently 
added — and of linding readers ! This w-ould be a I'atai wish 
for that writer who should spread the infection of weariness, 
without himself partaking of the epiderniu. The mere act 
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and liabii of writing*, without probably oven a remote view of 
publication, has jn’odueed an agreeable delirium ; aiul perhaps 
some have escaped from a gentle confinement by having eau- 
tiously eoueoaled those volurriinous reveries which remained to 
startle their heirs ; while others again have loft a whole libi'ary 
of manuserijits, out of the mere ardour of transcrijdion, 
collecting and copying witli peculiar rapture. I disco v<‘rcd that 
one of tliese inscribed tliis distich on ins manuscript collection : 

Plum voluminibus juageiula voliunina 
-Nee juihi scribeiidi tcrmimis ulhis erit: 

whicli, not to compose better verses than our original, may 
be translated, 

More voiames wUb *>iir volumes siill sball Idoiul ; 

And to (jur writing tliere shall l.;c no end ! 

But even great autliors have sometimes so much indulged 
in the seduction of the pen, that they appear to.liuve found 
no substitute for the Ilow of their ink, and the deligiit of 
stainping blaiilc paper with their liints, sketches, ideas, tlie 
shadows of their mind ! Petraroli exliihits no solitary instance 
of tins passion of the pen. 1 read and I write niglit and 
day ; it is iny only consolatiom My eyes are lieavy witli 
wateiiing, rny liand is weary with wj'iting. On the tal)le 
wliere I dim*, ami by the side of niy bed, 1 have all the mate- 
rials lor writing ; and wlicji I awake in the darlv, I write, 
althougli I am unable to read th(‘ next morning what I have 
written.” Petrarch was not always in his perfect seiises. 

Tlie copiousness ami th(> mnltiplieity of the writings of 
many authors have shown that too many hud a pleavsure in 
the act of composition which they do not commnnicate to 
others. Great ermlitioii and every-day ap])lieation is the 
calamity of that voluminous author, wlio, without good 
sense, and, what is more rare, without that exquisite judg- 
ment, which we call good taste, is always pi-epared to write 
on any subic'ct, but at the same time on no one reasonably. 
At the early period of })nnting, two of the most (unimmt 
printers were ruined by the volumes of one author ; we have 
their petition to the pope to be saved Ifom !,)ankrnptcy. 
Nicholas de Lvra had inveigled them to print Ids inter- 
minable commentary on the Bible. Their luckless star pre- 
vailed, and tlieir warehouse groaned with eleven humlred 
ponderous folios, as immovable as the shelves on which they 
for ever reposed ! We ai e astomshetl at the lertiiity and the 
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size of ovir own writers of the seventeenth eeiituryj when the 
theological war of words raged, spoiling so many pages and 
brains. Tliey produced folio after folio, like almanacs ; mid 
Dr. Owen and Ilaxter wrote more than sixty to seventy 
volumes, most of them of the jnost formidable size. The 
truth is, however, that it was then easier to write up to a 
folio, than in our days to write down to an octavo ; for cor- 
rection, .selection, and rejection were arts as yet unpractised. 
They went on with their work, sharply or bluntly, lilce witless 
mowers, witliout stop])ing to whet their scythes. They were 
inspired the scribbling demon of that rabbin, who, in hi.s 
oriental style and mania of volume, exclaimed that were the 
heavens i'ormed of ])aper, and were the trees of tltc earth 
])ens, and if the entire sea run ink, these on\y could suiliee” 
for the monstrous genius he was about to discharge on the 
world. The 8])anish Tostatus wrote three times as many 
leaves as the number uf days he had livial ; and of de 

Vega it is said this ealeulation eauie rather sliort. ^\'e hear 
of another wlio was unhappy that hi.s lady had jn’.tduced 
twins, from the eireumslance that hitherto he had coni rived 
to ]>air his labours with her own, but tluit )iow he was a book 
behindhand. 

1 llx on feiir celebrated Scriblcri to give their .secret his- 
tory ; our Prynne, Caspar Parthius, the Abbe de Afarolles, 
and the Jesuit Theophilus llaynaud, who will all show that 
a book miglit be writti.ni on authors whose works Inivo 
ruined their booksellers.’^ 

Pi’vnne seldom dined: every three or four hours he 
rnunelK'd a maneliet, and refreshed liis exhausted sjiirits wnth 
ale brought to liini by Ids servant; and wlien ‘Cie Avas put 
into this road of writing,” as crabbed Antliony telletb, he 
fixed on “ a long quilted cap, which came an inch over his 
eyes, serving as an umbrella to deiend them from too much 
light and then hunger nor tliirst did he experience, save 
that of his voluminous pages. Prynne ha.s written a library 
amounting, 1 think, to nearly two hundred books. Our un- 
liieky author, whose life was involved in authorship, and his 
liapjnness, no doubt, in the habitual exuberance of his pen, 
seems to have considered the being debarred from pen, ink, 
and books, during* his imprisonment, as an act more barbarous 
than tile loss of his ears."^ The extraordinary perseverance 

* PrYimo was ooiideraaetl for his “ Histriomastix,^’ a book n gainst 
actors and acting, in which he bad indulged iu severe remark.^ on female 
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of rrMine in fever of the pen a})j)ears in the following 
title el‘ one of his exlraonJinary volumes. “ Comfortable 
Cordials against diseonijortable Fears of Irnprisoument ; coa- 
tainiiig some Latin Verses, Sentences, and Texts ol Serlpture, 
ir/rillcii by Mr. Wm. JSrynrcC, on his Chamber Walh, in the 
'rower of London, during liis inn)risc>ument there ; f]*anslated 
hj liim into English Verse, 1(341.’' I’ryiine literally VLirihed 
Fopeos deseri|)tioii : 


Is t])orc, who locked from ink niul paper, scrawls 
Witli desporate clKircoal round iiis darkcjied 


AVe liMve also a catalogue of planted l)oo]vs, wrilden by 
Wm. Pry line, Esq., of liincoin’s iiin, in tliese classes, 
Ei'.ixoin 


I) iMuxa 
and 
SlXCE 


his imnrisonment. 


with this niofto, ‘dueundi aeti lahores,” 10 '-d. 4’he secret 
liistory of this voluminous autlior (sineludes with a ebarac- 
teristic event: a <x"»n temporary who saw Prynno in tlie pillory 
at C]n!ap.sid(g informs tis tluit wliile li<; stood tlieia* they 

burnt Ids liugo volumes under Ids nose, which laid almost 
snlfoe.'ited him.’’ Yet such was tlie s]>irit of jsirty, that a 
]}uritarde sister bequeathed a legacy to purehase all tlio 
works of Prynue for Sion College, wlierc many sti]] re])Ose ; 
i‘or, by an odd fatalit}', in the lire which lia|;j>e)i(‘d in tliat 
lilirary these volumes were saved, from the idea that lolios 
wmre the most vjduahle 

The pleasure which authors of this stamp exj)erieuce is of 
a nature wldeli, wlienever certain unlucky cireuvfistariees 
combine, positively debarring tlieni from ])ubli(;‘ation, will 
not abate their ardour one jot ; and tlieir ]>eu will still luxii- 
}’iate in thc^ forbidden jeage wbieli even booksellers refuse to 
publish. Many instances might be recorded, but a very 


pcjEjrmers ; and Henrietta Maria having frorjucntly personated ports ia 
Court Masques, the olTonsivc words were declared to have ]>ecn levelled at 
}jer. Ho was condemiiefl to fine and imprison incnt, was pilloried at West- 
minster and Oheapside, and had an ear cut off at each place. 

* Frynne, who ultimately quarrelled wdth the Puritans, was ma<lo 
iveeper of the Records of the Tower hy Charles the Second, who was advised 
ihcreto l)y men who did not know how else to keep “ busy Mr. PiynmP out 
vd political pamphlcteeriug. He w’ent to the work of investigation with 
.ividity, and it was while so employed that he followed the inode of life nar- 
rated in the preceding page. 
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fetnking one is the case of Gaspar Bai‘tbius, whose Adver- 
saria,” in two volumes folio, are in the collections of the 
curious. » 

Bartliius was horn to literature, for Caillet has placed him 
among his ‘‘Enfans Celebres.” At nine years of age he 
recited by heart all tlie comedies of Terence, without missing 
a line. The learned admired the puerile prodigy, wddle the 
prodigy was ^vriting hooks before he had a beard. lie be- 
came, unquestionably, a student of very extensive literature, 
moderji as well as ancient. Such was his devotion to a lite- 
rary life, that he retreated from the busy world. It a])pears 
til at liis early productions were composed more carefully and 
judiciously than his latter ones, when the passion for volu- 
minous writing liroke out, wdiich showed itself by the usual 
prognostic of tliis dangerous disease — extreme facility of com- 
position, and a pride and exultation in this unlia])py faculty. 
He studied without using eolledions or references, trusting 
to his memory, which was jirobr.hly an extraordinaiy one, 
tliough it necessarily led Inm into many errors in tliat deli- 
cate task of animadverting on other authors. Writing a very 
neat liand, his first co])V required no transcript ; and ho 
boasts that he rarely made a correction : evc?rytlnng was 
sent to the press in its first state. He laughs at Statius, 
who congi’utulatcd himself that he cm])loyed only two days 
in composing the cpithalumium upon Stella, containing two 
hundred and seventy-eight hexameters. “ This,’’ says Bar- 
thius, “ did not quite lay him o]}en to Horace’s censure of 
the man who made two hundred verses in an hour, ‘ stans 
pede in uno.’ Not,” adds Barthius, ‘‘ but that 1 think tlie 
censure of Horace too ]iy])erholical, for I am not ignorant 
what it is to make a great number of verses in a short time, 
and in three days I translated into Latin tlie three first 
books of the Iliad, which amount to above two thousand 
verses.” Tims rapidity and volume were the great enjoy- 
ments of this learned man’s pen, and now we must look to 
the fruits. 

Bartliius, on the system he had adopted, seems to have 
written a whole library ; a circumstance which we discover 
by the continual references be makes in bis printed works to 
his manuscript productions. In the Index Author um to his 
Statius, he inserts his own name, to wd^ich is appended a long 
list of unpriiited works, which Bayle thinks, by their titles 
and extracts, conveys a very advantageous notion of thein.. 
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All tliese, and niaii}^ such as these, he g<nieroiis]y onfered the 
world, would any bookseller he intre]hd or courteous enough 
to usher tlieiii from his press ; but their cowardice or incivi- 
lity was inti-actable. The truth is now to be revealed, and 
seems not to have been known to Bayle; tlie ])OoksL'll(>rs had 
been formerly so cajoled and complimented by our Icarued 
autlior, and liad heard so mueli of the celebrated Barthius, 
that tliey had caught at the bait, and that tin* two iolio 
volumes of the much referred-to ^‘Adversaria” of Barthius 
liad tlius been published — hut from that day no hookseiler 
ever ofi'ered liimsclf to publish again! 

The Adversaria” is a collection of critical notes and 
quotations from ancient autliors, with illustrations of their 
manners, customs, laws, and ceremonies; all these were to 1)0 
classed into one hundred and (dglity hooks; sixty of wliich 
we possess in two volumes folio, with edeven indexes. Tlic 
plan is vast, as the ra])idity with which it was pursued : 
Bayle fmely characterises it by a single stroke — “Its immen- 
sity tiros even tlie imagination.” But the truth is, tins 
mighty labour turned out to ])e a eom))lete iallnre : there was 
neitlu r order nor judgment in these masses of learning ; crude, 
obscure, and contradictory; such as vve iniglit exjjcct ifom a 
man who trusted to Ins memory, and would not throw away# 
his time on any ('onvetion. llis contradictions are ll a grant ; 
but one of his friend.s ^vovild apologise fur tliese by telling us 
that “ He wrote everything whicli oliercd itself to his imagi- 
nation ; to-day one thing, to-morrow another, in order that 
v/hen he should revise it again, this contrariety of o|)inion 
might induce him to examine the subject more accurately.” 
The notions of the bdends of autliors are as extravagant as 
those of their enemies* Barthius evidently wrote so much, 
that often he forgot what lie had written, as happened^ to 
another great book-man, one Didymus, of whom (Quin- 
tilian rex'ords, that on hearing a certain history, he treated 
it as utterly unworthy of credit ; on wliich tlio teller 
called for one of Bidymus’s own hooks, and showed 
where he might read it at full length ! That the worlc 
failed, wo have the evidence of Clement in his “ Biblio- 
theque eurieuse do Llvres difficiles a trouver,” under the arti- 
cle Barthius, wlieve we discover the winding up of the histoxy 
of this book. Clement mentions more tlian one edition of the 
Adversaria; but on a more careful inspection lie detected that the 
old title-pages had been removed for others of a freslier date \ 
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the booksellers not bein^ able to sell the boolc practisdl t]\is 
deoe])tlon. it availed little ; thej remained with their uns-old 
edition of tlie two first volumes of the Adversaria, and tlio 
author with three thousand folio slieetsin inaruiseript — wdiilo 
i>oth ])arties coinplaiu<*d together, and their heirs could lu'piiire 
ra/ihdng {“rom the works of an autlior, of whom i3ayle says 
that “ iris v;)-itiiigs rise to such a prodigious bullv, that one 
can scarce conceive a single man could be eapabh^ of executing 
so great a variety ; perhaps no copying clerk, wlio lived to 
greor old amidst dust of an otliee, ever transojabed as 
linieli as tins author Inas writtenf’ This was tlie imnnorablo 
fiile ol‘ one of that race of writers who imagine that tlieir 
ecj ':veity extends with their volume. Their land seems covered 
with fertility, but in shaking their wdieat no ears fall. 

Anoiljca* inomorable hrotlnu of tin's family of th(3 Sd'holori 
is th(^ Ahi.)d de lUarolIes, wiio with great ardour as a man of 
letters, and in tlie enjoyment of the leisure and o])uIenee so 
necessary to carry on his jmrsuits, from an entire absema? of 
judgment, (dosed his Ihe with the bitter regrets of a volumi- 
nous author ; and yet it cannot he denied that lie has conlri- 
hnited one precdous volume to tlie public stock of literat'ire; 
:i eornpliincnt which cannot he })ai(l to some wdio luive enjoyed 
It iiiglier reputation than oui* author, lie has left us his veiy 
ourious Memoirs.” A poor wjater indeed, but the iraiik- 
ness and intrejudity of his eliaraeter cmablo him, udiile he is 
painting hiiiiself, to paint man. ( Jiblion was striiclc by the 
hone.sty ol’ his pen, for lie says in his fifty Tlie dulness 
of Alicdiael do Alarolles and Anthony Wood'-^' acquires f-.omc 
value from the faithful representation of men and mj^miers.” 

I liave elscwiiere sliortly noticed tiie Abbe de 7v[aroll(.*s in 
llie character of ‘Aa literary sinner;” but the extent of his 
sins'* Hover struck me so foi'eihly as when I observed Ids deiiii- 
([uencies counted up in cdironologleal order in Kieeronhs 

Homines llliistres.” It is cxtremeH amusing to detect the 
swainning fecundity of his pen ; from year to .year, witli 
author after author, was this translator ^vearylng otliers, but 
remained liirnsclf imwearied. SometimCwS two or three classical 

* I cannot subscribe t-o tbe opinion that Antliony Wood was a dull man, 
,alihaugli be liad no particular liking for works of imagination ; .and used 
ortlinary poets scnrviJy I An antbor's personal eliaraeter is often con- 
founded with the nature of his w'ork. Anthony has sallies at times to 
which n dull man could not be subject ; without the ardour of this hermit 
of literature where would be our literary history ? 
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victims in a season were drag'g'cd into ins slaugliter-liouse. 
Of ai)Out seventy works, fifty vvero versions of i lio classical 
writers of anti{]uity, acooinpaiiied witli notes. iUit some odd 
circumstances happened to our extraordinary transhiLor iiithe 
course of liis life. l)e TJCtiing, a critic of tliat day, iu his 
“ Eeyles de l)ien traduire,” drew all his examples of bad 
trauslatiou from our al)bc, wlio was more aiiLcry tlian usual, 
and aniouij^ liis circle the cries of our Mars\ais resoumU'd. 
De i’Dtang, wlio had done this not out of vualice, ljut IVoin 
u]’^-ent*iu‘(c.‘ssity to illustrate his principles, seemed very soiay? 
and was desirous of appeasing the angried translator. One 
day in Easter, ii tiding tlie ahb6 in eliurcii at prayers, the 
critic fell on his knees by tlie side of tlic translator: it was 
an extraordinary moment, and a singular situation to termi- 
nate a literary (juarreb “You arc angry witli rne,” said De 
I’Etmig, and L think you luive reason ; bnt this is a season 
of mercy, and I now ask your proxlon.” — ‘‘ In the maiiucr/’ 
re])lied the ahhc, ‘Dvhich you laive clioseu, A can no longer 
defend myself. Do, sir ! 1 pardon you/’ >Soine dayi' alter, 
the abiie again meeting Do TEiang, ri‘pron.chc(l liim wil.li 
du]jing him out of a pardon, which lie liad no desire to iiave 
liestowed on liiin. ddte last rejdy of lh(‘ critic was caustic: 

j)o not he so diffieult; when one stands iu lua.'d of a getieral 
pardon, one ought surely to grant a particular one."’ i)c 
JMarolk's was suliject to encounter orities who \v( 0 'e imver so 
Ihtid as to kneel by him on an Easter SiaKla\n Desides these 
iii’ty translations, of which the notes are oftim curious, anui 
even tlifs sense may he nseful to consult, his love of writing 
produced inauy odd worlds. Jlis volumes were richly btjujid, 
and IVeciy distributed, hut tliey Ibund iio readers! in a 
"'Diseours [lour servir do Prclacc sur ics Pocles, trad nits par 
]\iie]iei do iMarolIes,^' he has given an imposing list nf ‘‘illus- 
trious persons and contemporary autlioi’s wlio were liis 
friends,*’ and has preserved many singular facts concerning 
them. He was indeed for so long a time coiudnced that lie 
had .struck olfthe true spirit of his fine originals, tliat J iind 
he at several times printed some critical treatise to hack Ins 
la.st, or usher in his new version ; giving the world reasons 
why the versions wdiich had been given of tliat jiarticular 
author, “suit en jirose, soit on vers, ont ct6 si peu approuvees 
jusqu’ici.” Among those numerous translations he was the 
hrst wdio ventured on the Dcipnosophists of Atluma.'us, which 
still hears an excessive price. He entitles his work, “ Los 
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quinzG Livres cle Deipnosophists d’Athonee, Ouvrago delieloiix, 
agreablevKient diversilid et reiiipli de s^avaiites sui* 

toutes Sortes de Matieres et de Sujets.” He lias prefixed 
various prelimiuruT dissertations; yet, not satisfied with 
having p(U’formed tliis great labour, it was followed by a small 
quarto of forty pages, wliieli might now be considered curious ; 
“ Analyse, cn Description succincte des Glioses con tenues 
dans les quin/es Livres de Deipnosophistesf ’ He wrote, 
Quatrains siir les Personnes de la Cour ct les Gens de Let- 
trcs,” which the curious would now be glad to find. Alter 
liavihg plundered the classical geniuses of antiquity by his 
barliarous style, when he had nothing more left to do, ho 
committed saiaalege in translating the Bible ; but, in the 
midst of printing, he was suddenly -stopped by authority, lor 
having inserted In his notes tlie reveries of the I're-Admnite 
Isaac Beyrero. He had already revelled on the Hew Testa- 
ment, to his version of which he had pi’ofixed so sensilde an 
introduction, that it was aCteruards translated into Latin. 
Translation was the mania of the Abbe de iMarolles, I doul.)t 
wiietlier he ever lairly awoke out of the heavy dream of the 
felicity of his translations; for late in life J find him observ- 
ing, I liavo employed rniieh time in study, and I have 
translated many books ; considering this rather as an inno- 
cent amusement w’hich [ have chosen I'or my private lile, than 
as things very necessary, although they are not enth'(dy use- 
less. Some have valued them, and ot'hers have eared little 
about tlunn : hut liowiwer it may be, I see nothing which 
ohli/jcs vdC, to htilicDe that they contain not at least as mveh yood 
as lady both Tor their own matter and the form whidi J have 
given to them.’' The notion lie entertained of Ids trans- 
lations was their closeness ; he was not aware of his own 
spiritl(?ss style ; and he imagined that poetry only consisted 
in the thoughts, not in grace and harmony of verse. He in- 
sisted that by giving the public his numerous translations, he 
was not vainly multiplying books, because he neither dimi- 
nished nor increased their ideas in his faithful versions. He 
had a curious notion that some were more scrupulous than 
the}' ought to be respecting translations of author.s who, 
living so many ages past, are rarely read from the difhculty 
of understanding them; and Avhy should they imagine that 
a translation is in jurious to them, or would occasion the utter 
neglect of the originals P “ Wo do not think so highly of 
our own works,'’ says the mdefatigahle and modest abbo; 
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but neither do I despair that they may bo uselul even to 
these scrupulous persons. I will not suppress tlie truth, while 
I am noticing these ungratefui labours ; it they have given 
me much pain by my assiduit}^, they have I’epaid me l\v tlie 
line things they have taught me, and by the opinion which 
I have conceived that posteritj^ more just thrui the ])reseut 
times, will award a more {'avourahle judgment.’’ Tims a 
miserable translator terminates liis long labours, by drawing 
his bill ot fame on posterity, which his contemporaries wUl 
not ])ay ; but in these cases, as tiie bill is certainly lost be- 
for(^ it ri'aches acceptance, why slioiild wc deprive the di’awers 
ot pleasing tlieinselves with the ideal capital ? 

L(‘t us not, however, imagine that the Abbe de ATaroIIes 
was nothing but the man ho appears in the character of a 
voluminous translator ; tliough occupied all Ills life on these 
iniserabh; labours, be was evidently an ingenious and nobly- 
minded man, whoso days were consecrated to literary pursuits, 
and who was arnoiig the primitive collcetors in Euroj)e ol' fine 
and curious prints. One of Ids works is a ‘‘Catalogue des 
Livres d’Estampes et d<‘ Figures en Taille-doiice.” Ikiris, 
1000, in 8vo. In the preface our author declares, that be 
liad eolleeted ojie hundred and twemt^^-tbreo thousand lour 
hundred prints, ot six thousand masters, in four hundred large 
volumes, and one liundred and twenty small ones, lids 
magidheent eolleetion, I’crnu'd by so mueli earo and slvdl, he 
pres(aited to the king; whether gratuitously given or otlier- 
wise, it was an ae(pdsition which a mojiareh ndglit have 
thankfully aeeo[)ted. Sucli was the habitual ardom* oF oiir 
author, that afterwards lie set about Forming anotlier coilee- 
tion, of which lie has also given a catalogue in 1072, iji J 2mo. 
ijotli these catalogues of prints are of extreme rarity , and are 
yet so highly valued liythe connoisseurs, thatwlieu in Franco 
I could never obtain a copy. A long life may be })assed 
without (weu a sight of’the ‘‘Catalogue des Livres d’Estampes” 
of the Abbe de Marolles.'^ 

Such are the lessons drawn from this secret id story of 

These two catalogues have always been of extreme rarity ain) }>rLce. 
Dr. Lister, wJien at Paris, loOS, notices this circumstauce. I have .siiicc 
met with them in the very curious collections of iny friend, Mr. Douce, wlio 
Las uniques, as well as rarities. The monograms of our old masters in one 
of these catalogues are more correct than in some later puolicatioiis ; and 
the whole plan and arrangement of these catalogues of prints are peculiar 
and interesting. 
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Toluminous writers. We see one venting liis ninnia in scravv'l- 
ing on his prison walls ; another persisting in writing folios, 
while the booksellers, who were once caught, like Itcynard 
who had lost his tall, and whom no arts could any longer prac- 
tise on, turn away from the new trap ; and a third, who can 
acquire no readers but by giving bis books avvay, growing 
grey in scourging the sacred genius of antiquity by his meagre 
versions, and dying without liaving made up his mind, whe- 
ther lie were as woiul a translator as some of his contempo- 
raries had assured him. 

Among tliese worthies of the Scribleri we may rank the 
Jesuit, Theopliilus Itaynaud, once a celebrated name, eulogised 
by Ihiylo and Patin. His collected works fill twenty folios 
an edition, indeed, which finally sent the bookseller to the 
poor-house. This enterprising bibliopolist had heard much 
of the prodigious erudition of the writer ; but he liad not the 
sagacity to discover that other literary qualities were also 
required to make twenty folios at all saleable. (Jf these 
Opera omnia” perhaps not a single copy can be found in 
England ; but they may be a pennyworth on the continent. 
Ilaynaud’s \vork.s are theological; but a system of grace 
maintained by one work and pulled down by anothei', has 
cea.sed to interest mankind : the literature of the divine is of 
a less perishable nature. Heading and writing through a life 
of eighty years, and giving only a quarter of an hour to his 
dinner, with a vigorous memory, and a whimsical taste for 
some singular subjects, he could not fail to aciaimulatc a mass 
of knowledge wliich may still ho useful for the curious ; and 
besides, Ivaynaud had tlie Uitsoiiian cliaraeteristie. He w’as 
one of those who, exemplary in tlielr own conduct, with a 
hitter zeal condemn whatever doe.s not agree with tlieir own 
notions ; and, however gentle in their nature, yet will set no 
limits to the ferocity of their pen. Itaynaud was often in 
trouble with the censors of his books, and much more with 
his adversaries; so that he frequently had recourse to })ub- 
lishing under a lletitious name. A remarkable evidence of 
this is the entire twentieth volume of his works. It consists 
of the numerous writings published anonymously, or to 
which were prehxed noms dc guerre. This volume is de- 
scribed by the whimsical title of Apopomjxeus ; explained to 
us as the name given by the Jews to the seape-goat, which, 
when loaded with all their maledictions on its liead, was 
driven away into the desert. These contain all Eaynaud’s 
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numerous diafrihrs ; for whenever he was refined, he wis 
always refutiug ; he did not spare his best friemJs. 'fhe title 
of a work against Aimaukl will show how ho treated liis 
adversaries. “ Arnauldus redivivtis natus Brixiai seculo xii. 
renatiis in Gallia; jetate nostra.’* He dexterously ajiplies ilie 
name of Ariiauld by comparing him witli one of the same 
name in the twelfth century, a scholar of Abelard’s, and a 
turbulent entliusiast, say tin; Romish writers, wlio was biii’nt 
alive for having written against tlie luxury and the ]>ower of 
5ho priesthood, and for having raised a re])ellion agaiiist tlic 
pope. When the learned JDe Launoi had aucc('ss fully at- 
tacked tlic legends of saints, and was called the Henichtrur de 
Saijiff }, — the ‘^IJnnieher of Saints,” every parish priest 
trembled for bis lavourite. Raynand entitled a libel on this 
new iconoclast, Hercules Oommodianus Joannes Launoius 
repulsus,” See . ; he compares Launoi to the Emperor Goiu- 
inodus, wlio, though tlio most cowardly of men, conceived 
himself formidable when he dressed ])imseir as lle*reules. 
Another of these maledictions is a tract against Calvinism, 
described as a '■^religio bestiarum,” a religion of beasts, 1 ) 0 - 
causc the Calvinists deny free will ; but as he always fired 
\vit]\ a double-barrelled gun, under the cloalc of attacking 
Calvinism, 1 k> aimed a deadly shot at tlie Tljornists, and i)iir- 
ticularly at a Dominican friar, whom lie considered as bad as 
Calvin. Raynaud exults that be bad driven one of his ad- 
versaries to take fliglit into Scotland, acl pulfes Saolicas 
traii.^yressiis — to a Scotch pottage; jiu expression wliteii 
Saint tierome used in speaking of Relagius. lie always ren- 
dered an adversary odious by coupling him witli some odious 
name. On one of tliese controversial books w'herc Casalas 
refuted Raynaud, iNlounoye wrote, “ Raynaudus et (ntsalas 
inepti ; Raynaudo tamen Casalas ineptior.” The usual ter- 
iTiiiuitiou of what tlieii passed for sense, and now is the re- 
verse ! 

1 will not quit Raynaud without pointing out some of his 
more remarkable treatises, as so many curiosities of lit(^- 
rature. 

In iO. treatise on the attributes of Christ, he entitles a 
clia,])tcr, ClLristuSy honus^ bona, bonitm : in another on the 
seven-bran ebed candlestick in the Jewish temple, by an alle- 
gorical interpretation, he explains the eucharist ; and adds an 
aljiliabetical list of names and epithets which have been given 
to this mystery. 
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The seventh volume bears the title of Mariolia : all the 
treatises have for their tliemo the perfections and the worship 
of tlie Virgin. Many extraordinary things are here. One is 
a dictionary of names given to the Virgin, with observations 
on tliesc names. Another on the devotion of tlie scapulary, 
and its wonderful elfects, written against De Launoi, and for 
which the order of the Carmes, when he died, bestowed a 
solemn service and obsequies on him. Another of these 
^‘ Mariolia'’ is mentioned by Gallois in the Journal des Sfa- 
vaiis, 1()G7^ as a proof of liis lertility ; having to preach on 
tlie Severn solemn anthems which the Cliureh sings before 
Cln istmas, and which begin by an O ! bo made tliis letter 
on! If tlu‘ subject of Ids stnunons, and barren as the letter a|i- 
pears, lie has struck out “a multitude of ])eautiful par- 
ticulars.” Tliis literary folly invites our curiosity. 

In the eighth volume is a table of saints, classed by their 
.station, condition, ejuployment, and trades : a list of titles 
and prerogatives, wdiieh the Cornells and tlie fathers have 
atti'ibuted to tlie sovereign pontiff. 

ddie thirteenth volume lias a subject which seems mueli in 
the taste of tlie sermons on the letter O ! it is entitled Laus 
Jjreinlaiis 1 in praise of brevity. The maxims ai’e brief, but 
the commentary long. One of the natural subjects treated 
on is that of Moses : he n.wiews a great number of noses, 
ami, as usual, does not forget the Holy Virgin’s, According 
to Ihiynaud, the nose of' the Virgin Mary was long and 
mpdliue, the mark of goodness and dignity ; and as Jesus 
pmdeetly resembled his mother, he infers that he must have 
had such a nose. 

A. treatise entitled Het eroclita spiriliialia et anomata Fic- 
tatls Ccelest'um^ Terrestrimn^ et lufernorum^ contains many 
singular practices introduced into devotion, which super- 
stition, ignorance, and remissness, liave made a part of 
religion. 

A treatise directed against the new custom of hiiing chairs 
in cliurehes, and being seated during the sacrifice of the 
mass. Another on the Caesarean operation, which he stig- 
matises as an act against nature. Another on eunuchs. 
Another entitled UipparcJius dc, Meltgioso Neijotiatore^ is an 
attack on those of his own company ; the monk turned mer- 
cluint ; the Jesuits were then accused of commercial traffic 
with the revenues of their establishment. The rector of a 
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college at Avignon, who thought he was portrayed in this 
honest work, confined Rayiiaud in prisoii fo five months. 

The most curious work of Ba^naud connected with lite- 
rature, I possess ; it is Mrotemata de malis m bonis 

Libris, degtm jmta aut mjuMa eorundem eonjixione, Z?/y- 
4 to, with necessary indexes. One of his works 
having been condemned at Rome, he drew up the.se inquiries 
conceniing good and bad books, addressed to tlio grand in- 
quisitor. He divides bis treatise into “ bad and nocent 
books ; bad books but not nocent ; books not bad, but 
nocent ; books neither bad nor nocent.” His immense read- 
ing appears here to advantage, and his Ritsonian feature is 
prominent; for he asserts, that when writing against here- 
tics all mordacity is innoxious; and an alphabetical list of 
abusive names, which the fathers have given to the hete- 
rodox is entitled Alphabet urn bestialitatis Ilwreiici^ ex 
Idatrum Symbol is. 

After all. Raynaud was a man of vast acquirement, with a 
great flow of ideas, but tasteless, and void of all judgment. 
An anecdote may be recorded of him, which [nits in a clear 
light the state of these literary men. Raynaud was one day 
pressing bard a reluctant bookseller to publisli one of his 
works, vvlio replied — “ Write a book like Father Barn’s, and 
I shall be glad to print it.” It happened that the work of 
Barn was pillaged from Raynaud, and was much liked, wliile 
the original lay on tlie shelf. However, this only served to 
provoke a fresh attack from our redoubtable hero, who vin- 
dicated his rights, and emptied his quiver on him who had 
been plouglnng with his heifer. . 

Such are the writers who, enjoying all the pleasures with- 
out the pains of composition, have often apologised for their 
repeated productions, by declaring that they write only for 
thoir own amusement ; but such private theatricals should 
not be brouglit on the public stage. One Catherinot all his 
life was printing a countless number of feuilles volantes in 
history and on antiquities, each consisting of about thi’ee or 
four leaves in quarto : Lenglet du Fresno v calls him grand 
auteur des petits livres.” This gentleman liked to live 
among antiquaries and historians; but with a crooked head- 
piece, stuck with whims, and hard with knotty combinations, 
all overloaded with prodigious erudition, he could iH>t ease it 
at a less rate than by aa occasional dissertation of three or 

VOL. H. N K 
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four quarto pages. He appears to liave published about two 
hundred pieces of this sort, much sought after by the curious 
for their rarity : Brunet complains he could never discover a 
complete collection. But Catherinot may escape the pains 
and penalties” of our voluminous writers, for, De Bure thinks 
he generously j)rinted them to distribute among bis friends. 
Such endless writers, provided they do not print themselves 
into an alms-house, may be allowed to print themselves out; 
and we Would accept the apology which Monsieur Catherinot 
has framed for himself, which I find preserved in JBeyeri 
Memories Librorum Bariorum, “ I must be allowed my 
freedom in my studies, for I substitute my writings for a 
game at the tennis-court, or a club at the tavern; I never 
counted among my honours these opuscula of mine, but 
merely as harmless amusements. It is my partridge, as 
witVi St. Jolm the Evangelist ; my cat, as with Pope St. 
Gregory ; my little dog, as with Bt. Dominick ; my lamb, 
as with St. Francis; my great black mastiff’, as with Cor- 
nelius Agrippa; and my tame hare, as with Justus Lipsius.” 
I have since discovered in Niceron that this Catherinot could 
never get a printer, and was rather compelled to study 
economy in his two Imndred quartos of four or eight pages : 
his paper was of inferior quality; and when he could not get 
his dissertations into his prescribed number of pages, he used 
to promise the end at another time, which did not always 
happen. But his greatest anxiety was to publish and spread 
his Avorks ; in despair he adopted an odd expedient. When- 
ever Monsieur Catherinot came to Paris, he used to haunt 
the quaies where books are sold, and while he appeared to be 
looking over them, he adroitly slided one of his own disser- 
tations among these old books. He began this mode of 
publication early, and continued it to his last days. He 
died with a perfect conviction that he had secured his 
immortality; and in this manner had disposed of more than 
one edition of his unsaleable works. Niceron has given the 
titles of 118 of his things, which he had looked over. 
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of Iturope. dh’anslated from the last edition of the Cennaii by Wat^tek 
K. Keei.y, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“This tranalation of Kank<‘ we consider to be very superior to any other in the 
Englisli iauguu^'o .” — Dublin Reoiew, 


In small post 8vo, price Ss. cloth extra. 



Edition. 


“The ‘ itovin^ Enfrlishman’ is a satirical chronicler. ITis style ii^ not less lively 
tbars «e\ere — not aulUle for irony, but ^au-Uic, tree, and toll of earnest 

moiinluip This volLine is ivLo an admirable manual, skilfully miapted to the }>ur- 
pose of (liTustnj^ a {jenorul knowledge of hustory and iho working of diplornucy.’* 
— J'hr AdtatfLum, 


In small post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, gilt. 

P ICTURES FROM THE RATTLE FIELDS. By Tub 

Ho VI NO EnolisUxMan. d'he Tlurd Edition, with llluHtrations from 
Skt'tclies taken on the spot, and Chiaplers respecting — 


Bcutari and its 
pitals. 

Miss Nightingale. 
Rahikliwa. 

A Niiow Btorin. 


Ho.s- I The Cominissariat 
again. 

A Camp Dinner, 
i 'I'he Heiglits before 
Seba.siiipoL 


ddie Rashi-Bazonk. 
Russian OOicers and 
Soldiers. 

d’he French Officer, 
Ihc Zouave. 


“ tv ho is uaffuniliar with those brilliant little sketches of travel — particularly the 
picluresof Turkish life and manners — from the pen of the ‘ Koving Englishman,’ 
tlod ucre, wmek after week, the very tit -bits of * Household Words W ho ditl not 
hiiil I licir collection into a compauionable-sized volume f — and who will not th.snk 
our indy ‘fast' friend — the friend i)f uhmnt everyiliiim and everybody but foreign 
noodles — the * Koving Euglislimaii,' for this uew^ book of Bkelohes? ' 


In fcap. 8vo, price Xs. 8d. strongly bound, or in clntli gilt, Zs., 
or with the Questioibs ami Coloured Map, red shuep, 3s. 

L andmarks of the history of England. 

By the Rev. James WTiite. (The Twenty-second I'housand.) 

“ We hold this to be a pattern volume of cheap literature. It is .so written that it 
cannot fail to amuse ana enlighten the more ignorant ; yet it is a book that maybe 
read with pleasure and profit, too, by the most poli.shed scholar. In a word, excel- 
lent girts are applied to the advantage of the people — a p >ctical instinct and a full 
knowledge of English History. It has nothing about it of eomnion-olace compilation. 
It is the work of a man of remarkable ability, having as such a style of its own, and 
a grace that cannot fail to exercise its reliniing influence upon uneducated people. 
The amount of solid information it compresses in a small compass excites in the 
reader’s mind repeated surprise .” — The Dxaminer, 

I.s placed on the list of School Books of the Educational Committee of tho 
Brivy Council. 



Cheap JEditions of Standard and Popular Worh^. 

BZOGXtAPHV. 

In 4 vol«. crown 8vo, price IDs., or in 2 vols. cloUi gilt, lOa. 

B oswELr;s life of dr. Johnson, with mimo 

rouH Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
authentic sources. 

“TToitier iii no(, more (Doidcdly the first of heroic poets, Shahspeare is not more 
decidedly the tirsl of dramatists, Deinost henoj is not more decidedly tlie first of 
orators, thuii Jlo.swell is the ilrst of biof^rsytners. Many of the ;>reates) men (lial, 
h:i^ e ever li\ »'d ten c writ t etj l>iof:ji-H])hy , iJoswell was one of J he Hiiiallest inert tha.t 
ever lived, and lie has heiilen them all. His was talent, and nncominon talent, audio 
Jonun}' Boswell we iudee^l ovveiiuuiy honra of supreme dehji;I)t.’* — MacauLui/, 

In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. clot c.Ktra, gilt. 

LIFE, FITBJ.KJ AND DOMESTTO, OF THE 
JL iUGHT HON. EDMUND PUHKK. Py Pktfh Burke, E.sq. 
(of the Diner I'ctuple and the Northern Circuit). Profu.scly illuidratcd 
with JLrtrait.s, Scr'ucs of .Evemts, and Lands(\‘ipo Vdews, re!.-iting to the 
groat Orator nnd tfie other noted persons of Ids time and arccr. 

“This volume attempts Ur ladate tlie hio<;rafiliy of EJmimd Burke as a pudvato 
person and a ]iuldi(' characim* in an easily inlelliuihh^ shape. 1 'Ik' nnthor's aim Im.s 
heen to fundsli a prlain and po]>ular biography, in wliicii he iru.ds he has siiccce<led." 


In fcap. 8 VO, 3s. board-s, or 3s. 6cl. loth gilt. 

Tj^LLTSTONdS IVlFEaiid ENTERPRISES. Py ai:ou(5E 

J Paymond. Illu.strat.c(l with Portrait and EngravingH on steel, 
from designs by Diiz, Crnikshank, &(e 

“ 'riiis is a veiy onterf ainiiig memoir of one (d’ tin* most gentlemanly, nceom^di.^hed, 
and versatile aei ors wlio adorneil the .Fnglish singe. 1'he life ot If.'W, liliiston, 
unlike llnd oflhe nii»joi-ity ofljis professional brethren, atV’or.ts ample malerials tor a 
readable book, and ihi.s volume presentii indubitable testimony in proof of that 
fact T/mvi /y 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2 h. 6d. cloth extra. 

E XTEAOKmNARY MEN: tlicir Eoyhood aiul Eady 

Youth. i>y Wjbij.tYf llussFLL, Kyip Tic Sixtli Edition, illustrated 
with ,')(> Engravings of iTirlraits, Birthplaces, Jncidents, &,c. &c. 

“M'hat a title to intere.nt the youth of this nation I It teaches in every page 
lessons of pnidenee, frngality. industry, and perseverance; and how ditllculties, 
raoj-al and physical, have been successfully overcome.’" 

In 1 vol. crown Svo, price 2s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

I ^XTRAOPvDINAEY WOMEN: their Girlhood and 
^ Early Years. By WibliaM Kusskll, Esq. Illustrated with 
nuriieron.s Engravings designed and executed by ^Messrs. Balzicl, 

This volume contains the lives of the Empress Josephine, Christina 
Queen of Sweden, Catlieririe Empress of Hussia, Mrs. Fry, Madame 
Roland, Mrs. Hutcliin.soii, Isabella of Ca.stile, Marie Antoinett®, Lady 
Stanhope, Madame cle Genlis, Mrs. Opie, &c. &c. 


Lonpois : Geoiige Routledge & Co., Faiiringdok Street. 
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